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PETER PHYFE 


He Talks of Hats and Coats and Holds 
Up the Example of Billy Sunday 





KYE-GRABBERS 


The Stranger Who Walked Right in and ‘Turned 
Around and Walked Right Out Again But 
Etched Himself on the Memory of a 
Boy 


irr TALK 
“He came right in and he turned around and 
he walked right out again.” 
ten and a visitor for the day in my father’s 
office, 


I was a boy of 


Probably he had made a mistake and 
Ile didn’t 
come back, so far as I know, and my father 
was leaning over his desk in a corner and did 
not see him, 


found himself at the wrong address. 


For a half-century I’ve wondered 
who he was, and I am wondering yet. 

When you think it over, that man must have 
been something extraordinary. Yet | 
recall that I noticed his face. It was the way 
he was clothed and the way he carried his 
clothes that in ten seconds etched my memory 


cannot 


so that a lifetime of seeing humans—thousands 
and millions—failed to obscure the etching. 
lf the dignified figure, in ordinary business 
clothes of that day, had been attired in the 
striped prison suit of a criminal he could not 
have dug into my memory a more lasting re- 
membrance. Whatever else the fellow was he 
was an artist in clothes. 

Lots of times I’ve talked about clothing as 
connected with the art of the solicitor. Once 
more I’m going to say a few things. 

The other day the papers told of a beautiful 
charity up in Harlem. Years ago a clerk got 
the hunch to befriend homeless boys. He 
found his first boy and took him home for the 
night. Soon he had given up his clerkship, 
and for many years money has come somehow, 
and he has devoted himself to his specialized 
Philanthropy. In an interview with a re- 
porter he said that it was hopeless to send a 
boy in an old suit of clothes as applicant for a 
Job. He had learned that old clothing meant 
failure every time. A boy who could hardly 
read or write, in new clothing, could pick and 





choose against well-educated boys in shabby 
coats. 
lor THE JANITOR 

Not a week ago I met an agent of a com- 
pany that has more windows in its home office 
building than cars on Sixth avenue. The agent 
They 
tell me that lately he hasn’t been keeping up 


has been with the company for years. 


with the record of his former days. | am 
and I’ve known 
didn’t feel at 
liberty to say to him what was in my mind. If 


much older than my friend 


him since his boyhood, but I 


I had felt at liberty, I should have said some- 
thing like this, “ 
to fit yourself out brand-new, from that dingy 


sorrow, beg, or steal sufficient 


hat to those mud-spattered down-at-the-heels. 
Get a necktie, that while not as loud as a brass 
band, will grab the eye. back your 
shoulders and lift your head. ‘The Old Psalmist 


Pack 


knew what’s o’clock when he said, ‘Lift up your 
eyes to the hills, 
But the first thing is to present to your 


from whence cometh our 
help.’ 
janitor every darn thing you are now flaunting 
on Broadway.” 

That’s what | would have said, if I had said 
what was in my mind. And if he had followed 
the advice I’d bet a Christmas seal to a hefty 
wad that inside of a month he’d be back on 
the fringe of the honor roll of his concern, 
anyway. : 

The first psychological second of the inter- 
view comes when the worried man at the desk 
looks up and glimpses you. He hasn’t time, 
or doesn’t take time, to see that your face is 
zealful and, maybe, attractive; he doesn’t wait 
to listen to a voice that may be dulcet and per- 
suasive; on the second he either takes to your 
personality or recoils from it. Although he 
the coat, vest, hat, necktie 
and for keeps. 

a prophet in a 
But there is no use in 


may not know it, 
have done their work 
We might wish that 
sack had his chance. 
wishing. The veriest old sloven, in a squalid 
den of an office, will fire out, and fire quick, 
the unknown visitor who is like unto himself. 
And Billy Sunday is 
sense when he shows a taste for good tailoring, 
You've got to stuff behind the 
clothing, but the stuff won't count if you get 
chucked before you have a chance to chuck it. 
Like all the art of soliciting, the primary 
difficult 
what you’re after and go after it. 
suitable clothing for an agent, is not expensive. 


meal- 


showing plain horse- 


have the 


when you know 


Clothing, 


clothes—is not so 


IXven if it were, the successful agent knows 
that it is one of the important parts of his 
equipment, with most agents the most im- 
portant. The really successful agent dressed 
himself as carefully for his day as an actor 
makes himself up for his part on the stage. 
Capital invested in attractive clothing will 
swing back dividends like the reality of the 
estimated thirty-year deferred dividends of a 
generation-gone policy pusher. 

Some men know all this and can afford to 
sling this into the basket. But lots of agents 
thousands of them—need to be reminded every 


day and in the middle of the night 


Wi IMEN 


As to gowns and such, women never take 


AND GOWN 
chances. Probably Adam suggested that oak 
leaves would be more becoming than a bunch 
of plantains. Maybe there were sobs in some 


hosky dell. 


Down through the centuries women have de- 


Anyhow, the thing got started. 


pended little on nature-given attractions. Like 
Billy Sunday they do not take stock in raiment 
of sack-cloth, soiled with the dust of ashes, 
or any other dust. In the matter of clothing 


women have got men beaten to a frazzle. The 


trouble is that like the too-skilled artist they 
frequently go too far. It is hard to stay a 


facile brush. Jlowever, we men can learn lots 


from our sweethearts, wives and daughters. 


The average woman would no more go, even 
upon a street where she knows that she'll meet 
nobody she ever saw before, without at least 


ten minutes of prinking, than she'd enter a ball- 
eden She 
they don't 


room in the initial costume of 
folks flatter themselve 
size up others by wraps and hats, but she 


knows that wraps and hats have always gov 


kiows that 


erned the universe. 


Look AT YouRSELEF 

Mr. Slouchy-Guy, looked at 
yourself in one of those man-high mirrors for 
In these days there are 


you haven't 


‘teen years. mirrors 


everywhere, Find one. No matter if the 
bootblack in the lower corridor grins, spend 
ten minutes before the glas Take yourself 
all in, from the dingy derby ola cla sical 
vintage to shoes which are wrinkled like the 
hide of a rhino. Glimpse the cravat, that rs 
attractive as a wadded string of sausages; note 
a button gone from the vest—hoboes use safety- 





2 LIFE 


re are on the coat-——your wife 


pots 
mething about that coat. 

You have looked at yourself until you have 
found out the impression you made yesterday 
en the fellow kindly 


who said, “Too busy 


close the door, and from the other side.” 

Hit it quick now. Go back to your desk and 
draw a check to “Cash” for the necessary. 
They are having a “Mid-Winter Sale” at 
Cooks Bros. It is a good house. Astonish the 
females in your family; you will also delight 
them. But what is immensely more important 


that you may astonish your company, which 
hasn’t seen your rubber stamp on an app. for 
six weeks. 

It take 
heaps of other internal qualities to sell life 
insurance—-plus attractive clothing. And you 
will notice that the Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt each gem of the 
collection with a beautiful frame. The pic- 
tures would lose much of their eye-holding 
delight with no frames other than discolored 


vinger and snap and knowledge and 


surrounds and every 


pine. 


Try out the Billy Sunday eye-gripper. Give 


yourself an attractive framing. Don’t expect 
that a man who allows himself just five sec 
onds to see if you are worth while will dis- 
cover what you hide so carefully under a 


shabby coat and behind a doubtful shirt-front. 


A NEW SPIRIT 


The business of life insurance is not yet car 
ried on under all of the rules of the kingdom 
of heaven, but during the last few years there 
have been some noteworthy improvements 
Life insurance has surrendered itself to the 
new spirit which is dominating business all 
over the land—the spirit which acknowledges 
that the right of business to exist is measured 
by the service it renders. Business no longer 
looks upon itself as master of the public, but 
is proclaiming itself servant. 

Service implies efficiency, honesty and intel 
ligence In the business of life insurance, 
honesty is imperative. The life agent is a man 
who holds a trust. Further, the fitting of life 
insurance policies to protective needs requires 
thorough knowledge of poliey contracts. And 





the life underwriters’ associations throughout 
the country insist upon the sacredness of the 
life underwriter’s calling and upon the neces 
sity of his being specially educated in life in 
surance. ‘This is one of the changes of the last 
few years, 

Another change is the different attitude of 
the publie toward the agent. Formerly he was 
classed with agents in other lines of business. 
jut now, because of the improvement in the 
character and qualifications of the life under 
writer, and because life insurance has become 
firmly established as a social necessity, the 
agent is held in esteem by every thinking man, 
and frequently he occupies the position of in 
surance counselor and business confidant to the 
man who buys life insurance. THe is ranked as 
a professional with the physician and lawyer. 

Life insurance men take their business seri 
ously, because they know its usefulness in the 
lives of men and women and children, and they 
also know that it is an economic instrument 
second to none in importance, \s our modern 
life becomes more diversified, its life insurance 
needs are likewise more diversified, and life in 
surance is on the alert to devise new means of 
meeting these needs. 


The Baponent, 
The Man Who Delays 
One of the Travelers (Detroit) agent seeing 
In the newspapers an announcement of marriage 
of an acquaintanee, shortly after solicited him 
for life insurance Following is the record in 


the case: 


October 10.) See me in ten days—too busy. 
October 20.) Mr. home, sick. 
November 2. Mr. in hospital. 
November 11. Mr, died three days ago. 


INSURANCE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


HINTS—MINTS—SQUINTS 


[Written Specially for Tur Spectator by a 
Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
New Year! 
Just a word 
Putting off until to-morrow what you are 
Waiting until 
the robins nest 


Water wagon! Good resolu- 


tions! don’t resolve to do, but 
do! 
going to do is a mean practice, 
the sun shines 

the ice melts 


the rain stops 

the baby is born the taxes 
the crop is gathered—shucks! See 
Duty waits 


are paid 
him nozw—bring him across now. 
opportunity waits for nothing 


Only man procras- 


for nothing 
death waits for nothing! 
Stop flirting with 
morrow agent! 

“George, if you take any insurance, I am not 
your wife any longer,” said a little black-eyed 
woman to her husband once, in my presence. 
Ife saw me to the door, and I didn’t have his 
He whispered, “Come to the office 
in the morning and I will give you $3000.” He 
greeted me in the morning as follows: “I 
haven’t slept a wink all night. She scolded me 
like the devil until 1 promised I wouldn’t take 
I wouldn’t take a damn cent 


tinates. thieves—you to- 


sig.. either. 


any insurance. 


to save her from hell.” Neither did he. He 
was dead in thirty days. Chattel mortgage on 


the household goods. Buried by charity. You 
know the story. But, my boys, that self-same 
story has helped me win over many another 
cantankerous female. Use it. The fool killer 
on his rounds missed a few such. 

Per contra. “Mary, can you come into the 
front room a minute,” said a man to his wife. 
As she entered the room from the kitchen he 
introduced me, and said, “This gentleman 
wants me to take out a policy of insurance on 
my life. What do you think of it?” T held my 
breath—but not for long. “John,” she spoke in 
a sweet, low voice, “T have thought for a long 
time you ought to have a policy.” “All right, 
Mary, that’s all,” and to me, “Write it up!” 
When T got down to the amount he scratched 
his head, studied a moment, and then shouted, 
“Mary, O Mary!” “Yes, John.” She appeared 
in the doorway again. “Shall we make it one 
or two thousand?” “By close economy, John, 
we can make it two.” T had written $2000 the 
instant he called her. 1 know it is a sin, but 
T wanted to hug that little woman. 

O, you solicitor, you don’t have to blow a 
trombone to announce your business. When 
the giant palm of New Zealand bursts into 
bloom it does so with a noise like the boom of 
a howitzer. Fverybody within hearing jumps, 
and then no further attention is given to it— 
there is neither beauty nor fragrance there. 
But, lo! the modest violet down deep in some 
shady dell blossoms so quietly no one hears a 
of its sweetness and fra- 


, 


sound, but because 
erance many brave danger to brush away the 
tender stalks. 

It is possible for you, Mr. Agent, to so fill 
your own life with beauty and fragrance that 
much business zeill come to you, whatever first 

Try at. 
RO; “Viteros: 


mold and gather its 


class company you represent. 


—The Amicable Life of Waco, Tex., has entered the 
State of California and has appointed F., A. Gescll as 
State agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR ioy6, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


ORDINARY LIFE. 

YEAR AGE AT Issu! 

PoLicy . 

Was { 

ISSUED. 25 | 30 35 40 
Premium...! 16.93] 19.52) 22.85) 27.93 
1896.. 2.80] 3.28} 3.78! 4.58 
1897.. 2.40 3.21 3.70 4.48 
1898... 2.67) 3.13) 3.61 4.38 
1899 2.61] 3.05! 3.52, 4.98 
1900. 2.54| 2.98) 3.44) 4.19 

| 
Premium, 17.75] 20.20) 23.40) 27.62 
1VO1.. 3.06 3.42 4.65 
1902.. 2.94 3.28 4.45 
1903 2.83] 3.14 A. 26 
1904 2.72} 3.01 4.07 
1905 2.611 2.38 38S 
1906 2.51) 2.76 3.70 
| | 
> samt ae 
Premium... 17.37; 19.77 27.03 
| 
1907 coop O38 2.20 2.93 
1908. ae 1.94; 2.09 2.45 
Premium*. 16 aul 18.99; 22.00) 26.01 
$900). <5 05 L071 1.83 1.20 1.42 
1910.......| .98] 1.02] 1.07] 1.25 
his Tee | 8&9! 91 .93' 1.09 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. 23.63] 26.33} 29.61] 33.73 
IS96... 5.63] 6.13) 6.61] 7.19 
1897. 5.48! 5.97 6.43] 6.99 
ISOS 5.3 5.81) 6.26] 6.80 
ISO... | &.21| 5.66] 6.09] 6.62 
1900... 5.08} 5.52! 5 93 6.45 
Premium...}| 25.91] 28.42! 31. 1 S537 
I9ON cn <s| GxOll 7yOl| -F. 44) “7-98 
1902... | 6.36] 6.73; 7.13] 7.59 
1903.....5. 6.12 6.47 6.83} 7.26 
1904 : 5.89} 6.21) 6.55] 6.94 
1905 was) O667) 5.96! 6.27) 6.64 
1906. 5.45) 5.72; 6 00! 6.3 
| | 
Premium...] 25.35] 27.80) 30.83] 34.59 
| 
1907.... |} 4.69) 4.87; 5.06) 5.27 
POOR 06 oc 1.49) 4.65) 4.82) 4.99 
1909.. are 1.30 1.44 4 mi 4.72 
Premium, 24.42!) 26.80) 29.76] 33.46 
| 
1910.. S018) 3523) -3528) 3233 
911. 3.01; 3.03} 3.05] 3.08] 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium...| 41.12] 41.75) 42.68)] 44.25 
1896. . t.8a1 45 7.89 8.10 
DRA Gore cus por oe TAS 67.30) 67.68) 2.75 
i 6.84] 7.06) 7.20) 7.41 
1899. 6.52] 6.74| 6.88] 7.09 
1900..... 6.22] 6.44) 6.58] 6.79 
Premium.. 14.04] 44.45) 45.14) 46.33 
IYO... 10.01) 10.04) 10.10) 10.21 
i 9.46, 9.49) 9.55; 9.67 
1903... $8.94] 8.97; 9.03) 9.15 
1904... $8.43] 8.46] 8.53] 8.65 
1905. 7.95) 7.98! 8.05) 8.17 
1906... t. 401 6 €.82| 7:58) T.4 
Premium 13.05) 43.46) 44.13) 45.30 
1907. 6.05 6.08 6.13 6.24 
1908... 5.62] 5.65| 5.70} 5.81 
1909 5.21 0.24 5.29 5.41 
Premium...) 41.86] 42.35! 43.12) 44.42 
1910... 3.63] 3.74) 3.89] 4.138 
1911 z 3.25 3.36; 3.51 3.75 

* Subsequent to 1908S, Premiums ane 

shown are for policy known as endowment i 


Phenix Mutual 


Premium, ..| 21 
1008 65.2301 Be 
1902 ocak <o 
1903... al, 3D 
1904 ee 
1905 5 
1906... aay 
1907 i 
19OS 1 
1909 *, 
910... > 
POL... 4. 
| 7 we 
i 3. 
| Se 3. 
1915 3. 
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January ©, 1916 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premiut 20.77| 33.65] 37.16) 41 54.73 
ant $25! 9.05] 10.16] 11 5.59 
902 7.85 8.62] 9.64] 11. $96 
1903 7.4 8.21] 9.14] 10 1.34 
g04 Z 9 3.42 
1905 ‘ V1 
O06 i ot 
1907. 6 q 
6. 3 
1908... . 
1909.. 5. 76 
1910... 5. = 
1911. o i) 
1912. 4.4 11 
1913 4.6 58 
1914.... 4.2 06 
1915 3.4 5D 
20-YHAR 

Premium 18.33; 49 33 
1901 12.63] 12 94 
1902 11.82) 12 5.19 
1903 11.05) 11. 5.46 
1904 10.30) 10 14. 
1905. Y 58] 10 14 
1906 SSNS y rae. 
1907 2h Ss 12.6 
190 6} S.02 S52 9, $2) 11.94 
1909 6.94 7.39 7.92) 8 66) 11.258 
1910 6.33 6.7901 7.35 7 O02} 10.6 
1911 5.75| 6.20) 6.80) 7 10) 999 
1912. 5.18] 5.64] 6.23) 6 so} 936 
1913 £.64) 5.09 5.68] 6 291 8.75 
1914 e. 21 4.57 5.15 ) 66| S.16 
915 3.61] 4.06) 4.641 5 7] 7.58 
The above schedules indicate a substantial increase 
over the scale in force during 1915. 


GRE ATEST THING 
WORLD 


THE ING IN THE 





John Smith’s best friend, Peter Robinson, died 
one day last month. When they came to set- 
tlng up Peter’s estate they found he didn’t 
leave much of anything except a $20,000 life in- 
surance policy! When Smith heard about this 
insurance, what do you think he said? Did he 
say “That’s good—that’s splendid—that’s great?” 
No, Sir—he said nothing of the kind, for Smith 
is a sensible man—he’s lived several years on 
this earth, and what he actually said was this: 
‘Do you mean to tell me that Nellie Robinson 
is going to have all that money? Good-bye $20,- 
N00! Vl] bet she won't have half of it two years 
from to-day!’’ 

That’s what Smith said, and that’s what you 
would have said because you, too, are a sensible 
man and you know how these thins go0-—-you 
know what’s apt to happen in.a case like that! 
Peter Robinson knew also, but he did'nt think 
far enough ahead! Perhaps, more’s the pity, 





nobody had ever called his particular attention 





to the mistake he was making or shown him how 
to avoid it, but John Smith could have shown 
him, and you could have shown him, for you 
and John Smith know! 

You know how to make an insurance invest- 
ment that’s a thousand times better and a 
thousand times safer! If you had been ac- 
quainted with Peter Robinson, or had come 
across him in your daily canvass, and he had 
told you how he was making his insurance in 


shown him a 
“more’s 


have 
say again 


vestment year 
better way, but 
the pity!” 


by year, you'd 
you didn’t—I 








“Monthly income protection?” Why, certainly 
—~a policy or policies. guaranteeing $100 per 
month income to his wife or family as long as 
they live! That’s what you and Smith would 
have told him ect and what a blessed thing 
t would have been for his family if you'd given 
him the advice and he’d taken it! 

Poor widow Robinson! JI know that woman 

she means well, but how that money’ll slip 
through her fingers! I’m so sorry for her—I’m 
80 awfully sorry for her this day! What does 
she know about investing $20,000? Who’s go 
M8 to advise her? How many re lative and 
ends are going to get a slice of that $20,000 
if not this year, then next year, or the yeat 
after—how many of them, I wonder But, oh 
iy friends, she had only had that hundred a 
Month safe and sure—the principal where no 
ody could get at it not even herself -just one 
aundred hard dollars on the first day of: every 
month of every year! Twelve hundred dollar 
($1200) a year—that spells peace and comfort 
and freedom from worry and anxiety; $100 a 
"onth—that means the rent paid, coal in the 
cellar, a well-filled larder, good clothes and, at 
least, a common school education for the chil 
“ren, if any there het 

i Ah!~if py ter Robinson had only known what 
‘World-wide difference there would have been! 


v F ; 
P Neither your imagination nor mine can begin 
‘picture the difference, but we can try to, and 
¥ecan try our hardest every day to keep all 
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PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Phe accompanying table shows that at the 
clese of 1914 the non-participating business in 
force, including industrial, in’ United States 
life insurance companies was about half that 


of the participating companies. Since 


the 


country 


two largest industrial companies of th 


have been mutualized, 


PARTICIPATING 


COMPANIES 


Atna Life 
American Life. 
Bankers, Neb 
Bankers Reserve 
Beneficial Life 
Berkshire Life 
Capitol Life... 
Cedar Rapids 
entral Life, Il 
‘entral of U.S 
‘entral National 
entral States, Mo 
herokee Life. 
olonial Life.... 
olumbian National 
ommonwealth, Neb 
onnecticut General 
onnecticut Mutual 
‘ontinental, Del 
‘ontinental, Utah 
Dakota L ife. wea 
Equitable, 
oe ible, Iowa 
Fidelity Mutual. 
Franklin Life. 
George Washing 
Germania...... 
Great Southern, 
Guaranty Life. 
Home Lif 
Illinois L ife 
indianapolis ? 
Intermediate Life. 
Inter-Mountain. 
John Hancock... 
Kansas City. 
La Fayette L ife. 
Manhattan...... 
M: aryli ind Life.. 
ssachusetts Mutu: il 
Me ies Life.. 
Metropolitan.... 
Michigan Mutual. 
Midwest Life 
Minnesota Mutual 
Missouri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Life....... 
National Life 
National of U.S. 4 
New England 
New York Life. . 
Niagara Life.... 
Northern, Wash... 
Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National 
Occidental, Cal.. 
( dhio state. ... 


i a As in de i a ts ce 


ton 


Ala 





Oregon Life. 
Pacific Mutual. 
Pan-American... 


Venn Mutual... 

I cople sL 7 Ind 
Peoria Li 

Philade Iphi L Life 
Phoenix Mutual 
Pittsburgh L. and 1 
Postal Life.... 
Provident L. and T. 
Prudential... 
Reliance Life 
Keserve Loan 
Royal Union 
andia Life 
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LIFE 


A LARGE INSURER’S VIEWS 

Charles H. Lilly, president of the Charles H. 
Lilly Company of Seattle, Wash., carries life 
surance of $175,000 for the benefit of the cor- 
poration. Ile recently stated his views on 
large life insurance to The Pacific Insurance 
Keview. Mr. Lilly also carries $500,000 on his 
life personally, and is one of the many en- 
dorsers of life insurance found in the volume 
of Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance pub- 
lished hy The Spectator Company. 

ln his recent mterview Mr. Lilly said among 
other things : 


The writer is often asked questions about his 
personal experience on life insurance. Why was 
the first insurance taken out? Why was the 
amount increased from time to time, and what 
object was there in view year after year which 
caused the amount to be steadily increased un- 
til the present large amount was carried? 

It happened in 1885, that the writer, with the 
fecling strong in the minds of most young men, 
felt absolutely unwilling to give the subject of 
Jife insurance any serious consideration. It 
was in my mind at that time a question for 
people of wealth or those reaching old age. 

A bright young man who had a_ doll-baby 
wife and two little boys at home, and a monthly 
income large enough to just about make ends 
meet and live in fine style, sat one evening 
in the caboose of a freight train waiting to 
come to his home five miles-away. The con- 
ductor of this freight train had occasion to pick 
up a carload of stock some half mile down the 
track and, presuming it would only take a mo- 
ment to uncouple the engine and add the car- 
load to the freight train, anxious to proceed in 
a hurry to the next station, which was the end 
of the freight division, had asked the agent to 
report the train out and on its way. The night 
was foggy and rainy; a time freight of Texas 
cattle being rushed to Chicago at a ‘‘mile-a- 
minute’? speed, passed the stationhouse unmind- 
ful of the fact that the freight ahead might 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 
Company Tidings 
Reports from the Travelers of Hartford state that 
the company’s agents produced $78,000,000 of new 


paid-for business during 1915, a gain of more than 


$18,000,000 over the previous year, 


The Union Central Life of Cincinnati reports 
that the new paid-for business in 1915 was $60,731,315, 
a gain of $8,299,249 over the best previous record of 


1914, The gain in insurance in force was $30,000,000. 


The Prudential of Newark reports that last year 
closed with a greater production of paid-for business 
in both the industrial and ordinary branches than in 
any single year since the company began writing busi- 


ness forty years ago. 


rhe Missouri State Life of St. Louis reports that 
the business written during the first twenty-nine days 
of December was $4,571,326, an increase of $1,940,595 
over the same period of last year. During the year 
to that date a total of $41,008,859 had been written, 


or an increase of $5,174,282, 


Life Notes 


The [llinois Life of Chicago will hold a_ get- 
together meeting of all the Illinois men, at the Ilotel 
La Salle, in Chicago, on January 7. 

President Clover, of the Royal Life of Chicago, 
announces that the increase in capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000 has been effected, 

Sidney N. Smith, fifty-three years old, formerly 
in the life insurance business, died on Wednesday, 
December 29, at his home in Brooklyn. 

George Hoffman, formerly with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life of Wartford, has been appointed Chicago 
manager of the Germania Life of New York as of 
January 1, 

R. N. Griswold has been elected actuary of the 
Western States Life of San Francisco to succeed F. 
S. Withington, whose contract expired January 1. Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


have been delayed. Some trouble on the style 
of couplers with which the stock car was 
equipped caused a delay of a few moments, and 
just as the carload of stock was backed against 
the waiting freight the lightning express 
crashed into the caboose and killed the oeccu- 
pants—some four or five business and travel- 
ing men. My friend came from a family who 
lived to a ripe old age; all records for health 
and longevity were fine and, resting under the 
assumption that he would live to a ripe old 
age, not one cent of insurance had been pro- 
vided for the family. This young wife, cradled 
in luxury as she was, found not one cent of 
money in the bank and nothing whatever on 
which to live. Kind friends provided for her 
immediate needs and she was advised to at 
once take up stenography and prepare herself 
for the sudden change in her career. She gse- 
cured a position on a small salary and managed 
to eke out an existence for the years following. 


WANTED—AN INSURANCE AGENT 

This experience brought to my mind the fact 
that regardless of our good physical condition, 
and the careful manner in which we conducted 
our movements, death might grasp us—entirely 
through the hands of outside people, and our 
business affairs be brought to a sudden change. 
I had been married a few months before, and as 
my estate consisted at that time of about $500, 
i thought it unwise and extremely selfish to re- 
fuse to increase this estate by a reasonable 
amount, and therefore sent by mail to a neigh- 
boring town for a life insurance agent to visit 
me. The result was I took two policies—a 
twenty-payment life and a twenty-year endow- 
ment for $1000 each. 

In 1889 I came West to Seattle, and while my 
worldly holdings had increased fairly during the 
interval of my first year’s business efforts here, 
I saw fit to take out two additional policies of 
$5000 each, one being a tontine and the other 
endowment—both paid up in twenty years. Thus 
my estate was increased again by the addition 
of $19,000 more. I felt quite easy—my family 
having increased in the meantime until there 
were three babies to provide for, in addition 
to the wife. 


Griswold was formerly with Consulting Actuary Haight 
of Indianapolis. 

W. A. Wood has resigned as agency director of 
the West Coast-San Francisco Life at Los Angeles and 
has joined the Occidental Life of Los Angeles in a 
similar capacity. 

—The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville has opened 
an office in Nashville, with C. C. Smith in charge as 
State manager. Associated with Mr. Smith as special 
agent is A. W. Crabtree. 

The Tennessee general agency of Radford & Pier- 
son of the New York Life has taken Winton Bewley, 
cashier of the Nashville office, into partnership. The 
firm is now Radford, Pierson & Bewley. 

T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, has issued the volume covering the pro- 
ceedings of the tenth annual meeting, which was held 
at Del Monte, Cal., late in September last. 

—The 1915 volume of the Annual Cyclopedia of 
Insurance in the United States has been received from 
the publishers. It is divided into two sections dealing 
with fire and life and miscellaneous insurances. 

J. A. Parker, of the home-office staff of the Mis- 
souri State Life of St. Louis, who has been specializing 
in group insurance, has written the employees of The 
St. Louis Star under a group policy for $112,000. 

The paid-for December business of the Chicago 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York was $1,313,- 
274, the largest of the year. During the year the 
agency wrote over $20,000,000 and paid for $13,000,000, 
The outstanding business December 31 was $1,313,000. 

The Arkansas Travelers of Little Rock, a frater- 
nal organization of traveling men numbering about 
1000 members, through its president, Sam B. Hender- 
son, has placed before the State Insurance Department 
a proposition of making the chief object of the asso- 
ciation mutual life insurance. 

—A group policy covering the employees of the 
Union Street Railway Company of New Bedford was 
closed by the A&tna Life recently by Charles S. Ash- 
ley, Jr., who is associated with the Boston office of 
William T. Trull. The line aggregates $500,000. The 
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The great panic of 1893 struck Seattle in mid 
summer and business of all kinds throughoy| 
the country seemed to be in quite a tremble 
A spirit of uncertainty prevailed as to what 
the outcome in financial circles might be. As 
additional safety at this time I increased my 
life insurance by taking out another $10.09 on 
the grounds that hard times were with Us ‘and 
investments of all kinds would shrink terribly 
before a day of settlement was called. 


INSORE IN DULL TIMES 


These times continued along until in 1897 the 
great Klondike excitement reached this part of 
the country and, as business was exceptionally 
good for awhile, and earnings away beyond the 
average, I thought it was well to take out some 
additional insurance, and _ so_ increased the 
amount again some $25,000 or $30,000. From that 
time on additional amounts were taken at 
yarious intervals, some policies being placed 
to give regular monthly incomes for twenty 
years and more to each of my daughters and 
my wife; also other large policies were taken 
out payable to my estate, so that in case of my 
death any creditors would be protected who 
had depended upon my successful management 
of business—just as my family. 

It has always appeared to me that bankers 
and financial men, even if they did not take 
much insurance themselves, certainly appre- 
ciated the fact that their customers and debtors 
so managed their individual business that at 
all times their estates would be able to take 
up obligations promptly. The idea hag always 
appeared to me that if we live we can pay the 
premiums and thereby establish the size of the 
estate that we intend to leave to those depen- 
dent upon us. We are sure of one thing, and 
that is that we can take nothing with us when 
we go on that long journey; we can leave monu- 
ments of granite, mausoleums, beautiful es- 
tates—and how often it happens that we leave 
no money in the bank and our executors find that 
our holdings are not readily convertible into 
cash. While cash is desirable at all times, it 
seems to me that at no time is it needed more 
emphatically than where the head of the family 
is suddenly removed. 


policies range from $250 to $1000, depending on length 
of service. 

—J. B. Wood, general agent for the National Life 
of the U. S. of A. for Georgia, has formed a partner- 
ship with George T. Hodgson, for many years with the 
New York Life in the South, under the firm name of 
Wood & Hodgson, as general agents for the National, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 

—George Hoffman, formerly with the Phenix Mu 
tual Life in Chicago, became manager for the Germania 
Life in Chicago as of January 1, Ile at one time 
represented the Security Mutual Life and the North- 
western National Life, afterward going to the home 
office of the latter company as executive special agent. 

—I. D. German, for several years superintendent of 
Agents for Bruce Whitney, manager for the Mutual 
Life in Central Illinois, and recently occupying @ 
similar position in Wisconsin, has been appointed man- 
ager for the Mutual Life in Central Illinois, with head 
quarters at Springfield. Tle succeeds Gaylord David 
son, 

—June B. Ruth has resigned as St. Louis manage! 
for the Manhattan Life to become manager for the 
Illinois Life in Eastern Missouri, with headquarters 9 
St. Louis. The Illinois Life has long had a strong 
general agency at Kansas City. Mr. Ruth is a large 
personal producer, having written over $590,000 during 
the past year. 

—Gaylord Davidson, manager for the Mutual [are 
of New York in Southern Illinois, became associates 
with E, A. Ferguson, Illinois manager of the Unior 
Central Life, on January 1. Mr. Davidson will have 
Union Central business 


charge of the development in ; 
his heat 


in Western and Southern Illinois, making 
quarters at Springfield. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, manufacturer 

i Hae = 3 Lee RETF 

of electric motors at Springfield, Ohio, pres ated : i 

hri ife i ance policies 

1500 employees for Christmas life insurance pe : 
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January 6, 1916 LIFE 


LIFE MEN’s CONGRESS 


National Association Invites Companies 
to Hold Agency Meetings with 
Annual Convention 


VALUE OF SUCH A CONGRESS 


Agents are Better Fitted for Their Company 
Meetings—Past Work of National and 
Local Bodies 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in St. Louis September 19-20-21, 1916 
(subject to approval by the February meeting 
of the executive committee). 

it is a generally acknowledged fact that 
largely through the influence of the National, 
and of the local associations, the present high 
standard of field ethics amongst life insurance 
salesmen of the various companies has been 
reached and maintained. Rebating, twisting, 
knocking and kindred evils diminish in propor- 
tion to the growth of the association numeri- 
cally and the expansion of its uplifting influ- 
ences. This satisfactory condition has been ac- 
complished through the friendly intercourse and 
exchange of ideas of the field representatives of 
competing companies attending the annual con- 
ventions. 

These meetings are visited by many of the 
officers of the best life companies, large and 
small, by Insurance Commissioners, by State of- 
ficials and by other high dignitaries, and it 
is the wish of the executive committee of the 
National body that these annual gatherings may 
become even more representative and stronger 
numerically, believing the association’s aims 
may become a reality all the more quickly. 


DESIRE AGENCY CONVENTIONS 

With a view to securing greater co-operation 
on the part of members and companies, the 
executive committee recently adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in regard to agency con- 
ventions: 

Resolved, That the co-operation of life insurance 
companies holding their own agency conventions at the 
time and place of the annual mecting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters be invited, that such 
meetings and meetings of the National Association 
should not conflict. 

Resolved, That companies be requested to hold their 
agency gatherings after the close of the convention of 
the National Association, in which the last evening is 
purposely left free for such purpose. 

_ The association gratefully acknowledges its appre 
Clation of the action of many companies in contribut 
Ing to the success of National Association meetings by 
holding their conventions at the same time and place, 
the mutual good of both organizations and_ the 
National Association, and desires to co operate in every 


possible way with the success of such company conven 
tions. 


Last year in San Francisco the Union Central, 
the Pacific Mutual and the Federal Life timed 
and held their conventions that their delegates 
might attend the National Convention, which 
they did, it is thought, much to their appre- 
Ciative satisfaction. After becoming enthused 
at the underwriters’ convention a man is ina 
fit frame of mind to £0 into his own company 
meetings and receive greater benefit. 


Union Central Life’s New Offer 
The Union Central Life of Cincinnati has 
again revised its policies. Under the contracts 
issued in 1916, all 


reversionary additions will 
share in the profits, and the larger amounts, 
previously given, will not be re- 
and paid-up insurance issued instead of 


which were 


duced: 
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reversionary additions will share in the profits 
Other extensions of the participating features 
of the policies are that extended insurance will 
share in the profits; all 1916 profit-sharing fea- 
tures are made retroactive and holders of par- 
ticipating policies will receive these added 
benefits regardless of any provisions to the 
contrary in their policies. 

The following advantages are offered to the 
assured without additional cost: free annual 
health test; payment of interest from date of 
death; aid in investment of policy proceeds; 
sharing in surplus earnings; optional instal- 
ment settlements; grace in payment of pre- 
miums; elimination of the military clause; 
privilege of change and reinstatement; free- 
dom of residence and occupation and incon- 
testability of contract. 


COLUMBUS SECURITIES COMPANY 
Creditors’ Meeting Called for January 12 


S. Conrad Ott, referee in bankruptcy in the 
case of the Columbus Securities Company, has 
called a meeting of the creditors for January 12 
at his offices in Camden, N. J. The meeting will 
take up for consideration the report of the 
trustee in bankruptcy, the matter of compensa- 
tion for the counsel for the trustee, and to de- 
clare a dividend. 

Henry J. West, trustee in bankruptcy, re- 
ported that since his appointment in June, 1918, 
the total receipts had been $67,598.24 and the 
disbursements $50,206.78, leaving a balance of 
$17,391.46. The total claims of secured credi- 
tors was placed at $97,499.55 and the total claims 
of general creditors, which have been filed and 
allowed, aggregate $448,554.64. 

In conclusion the trustee reported that there 
are unliquidated assets in his hands as _ fol- 
lows: Stock shares of the Empire Life of 
Washington; stock shares of the Empire Cas- 
ualty of West Virginia; shares of stock of the 
International Casualty of Washington, and also 
shares of the stock of the Ohio Casualty Com- 


pany. 


Changes Among Life Insurance Companies 
During 1915 
COMPANIES LICENSED 
Federal Union Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
, Ohio.—Capital, $100,000; R. B. Palmer, 
president; D. W. Craig, secretary. Commenced 


einnati 


business December 14, 1915. 

Grange Life Assurance Association, Lansing, 
Mich.—Capital, $100,000; H. P. Hull, president; 
Cc. H. Bramble, secretary. 

Merchants Life Insurance Company, Burling 
ton, Towa.—Capital, $100,000; John S. Seerley, 
president; F. J. Kahlemeier, secretary. Rein 
corporated under level premium law in 1915. 

PROJECTED 

American Standard, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Cap- 
ital, $200,000. 

Chicago and Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, I1l.—John G. Moncrieff, pres 
ident. 

Douglas Life, Chicago, Ill.—-Capital, $200,000; 
F. A. Norman, president; Dr. D. E. Sanderson, 
secretary. 

Interstate Life Insurance Company, Winne- 
mucea, Nev.—Capital, $500,000; A. S. Crane, 
president; A. W. Stowe, secretary. 

Lutheran International Insurance Company, 
Chicago, I1l.—Capital, $300,000; Wm. F. Rose, 
president; E. M. Pemberton, secretary. 

National Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Sioux City, Ia.—Capital, $200,000, author- 
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ized; Ralph H. Rice, president; E. E. Brown, 
secretary. 

Nevada State Life Insurance Company, Reno, 
Nev.—Capital, $100,000; Wm. MeMillan, presi- 
dent; W. M. Gardiner, secretary. 

Prairie Belt Insurance Agency Company, West 
Point, Miss.—Capital, $10,000. 

Providers Life Assurance Company, Chicago, 
I1l.—Capital, $100,000; Max Spiegel, president. 

Reliable Life Insurance Company, New Or- 
leans, La.—Capital, $50,000; Lewis Huff, presi- 
dent; John Kumpfert, secretary. 

Traders Assurance Company, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Capital, $10,000; Samuel Clark, president; Geo. 
Kohlberg, secretary. 

Virginia Life and Casualty Company, Hope- 
well, Va.—Lawrence Perry, president; A. V. 
Crisp, secretary. 

North American Life Insurance Company, 
Paintsville, Ky.—Capital, $100,000; Judge H. 
B. Rice, chairman of board; G. B. Carter, sec- 
retary. 


RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 

Anchor Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Reinsured in 
Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind., December 
15, 1915. 

Citizens Co-operative Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas.—Reinsured in Southwestern 
Life, Dallas, Texas. 

Citizens National of Anchorage, Ky.—Merged 
with the Intersouthern of Louisville. 

Cosmopolitan Life of Atlanta.—Reinsured in 
Pan-American. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio, Texas.—Reinsured in Great Southern 
Life, Houston, Texas. 

Empire Life.—Placed in hands of Insurance 
Department. 

Florida Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.—Reinsured in Intersouthern Life of Louis- 
ville. 

Liberal Life, Anderson, Ind.—Reinsured in 
Indiana National, Indianapolis. 

National Temperance Life, Dallas, Texas.— 





Reinsured in Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas. 

Negro National Life, Little Rock, Ark.—Rein- 
sured in Standard of Georgia. 

San Antonio Life, San Antonio.—Reinsured in 
Southland Life. 

San Francisco Life.—Merged with West Coast 
Life under name of West Coast-San Francisco 
Life. 

San Houston Life, Dallas, Texas.—Reinsured 
in Southland Life, Dallas, Texas. 

Toledo Life, Toledo, Ohio.—Reinsured in Ohio 
National of Cincinnati. 


Wins State Tax Suit 

The litigation which comes up frequently over 
the liability of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia for a State personal 
property tax on bonds, mortgages and other se- 
curities owned by it was again decided last week 
in favor of the company by Judge Dougherty at 
Philadelphia, who ruled that the corporation is 
exempt from a levy on more than $59,000,000 
worth of securities. 

When the company made its return to the dis- 
trict assessors for the year 1914, it reported all 
bonds, mortgages and other securities owned 
by it as trustee, executor, administrator, guar- 
dian, assignee, committee, receiver, agent, at- 
torney or otherwise for the use, benefit or ad- 
vantage of other persons or corporations, ag- 
gregating $15,798,364. The company was noti- 
fied that it would have to make a further re- 


turn or an assessment would be made 
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upon an estimated return, to which a penalty 
of fifty per cent would be added. The company 
then, under protest, made an additional return 
including all assets held and owned by it) in 
its own right These securitic aggregate in 
value $59,172,072 and represent investments made 
by the company from monies derived from both 
its insurance business and its trust business. 

Judge Dougherty in his decision pointed out 
that the Pennylvania general revenue act of 
June 1, 1889, under which a personal property 
tax for State purposes was imposed and col 
lected, was repealed by the act of June 17, 1912 

In his opinion Judge Dougherty said 

The first section of this act imposed a tax of 
four mills on mortgages, bonds and other securi- 
ties for county purposes and in cities so exten 
sive with counties for city and county purposes, 
instead of for State purposes. Section 17 im 
posed a like tax of four mills for State pur 
poses on scrip, bonds or certificates of indebted 
ness issued inter alia by private corporations; 
and it is provided in both these sections that 
limited partnerships and joint stock associa- 
tions liable to tax on capital stock for State pur- 
poses shall not be required to make any return 
or pay any further tax on the mortgages, bonds 
and other securities owned by them in their 
own right. 


Continental Life, Wilmington, Del. 

The eighth annual statement of the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, 
Del., shows that excellent progress was made 
during 1914, both in financial strength and 
volume of business. Particular attention is 
directed to the showing of earnings, from 
which it appears that, after paying dividends 
to policyholders of $26,000, there were shown 
$68,000 of net earnings, or a total of $94,000 for 
the year. The bulk of the company’s business 
is annual dividend, and the distributions made 
thereon compare very favorably with those of 
other organizations. 

The Continental Life now possesses assets of 
$1,641,564, a gain of thirty-five per cent, and has 
a surplus of $890,420 on policyholders’ account, 
including $396,790 capital stock. The gain in 
surplus for the year was $117,564; premium re- 
ceipts for 1915 amounted to $427,977; total in- 
come $602,537; payments to policyholders $118,- 
684, and income saved $307,646. The company 
added $1,293,442 to its insurance in force, bring- 
ing that item up to $14,996,097. For presenting 
this statement to its policyholders thus carly 
in the year, the Continental is entitled to all 
credit, and those interested in the company 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it is 
progressing in every way and giving first-class 
service to all concerned. 


Excelsior Life Official Named 

Joseph Wright was recently elected vice- 
president of the Excelsior Life of Toronto, to 
succeed the late Mr. Grass. Mr. Wright has 
been a member of the board of directors for 
some time. He is also actively identified with 
many other commercial enterprises, among 
them being the Dominion Radiator Company, 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Company, and 
Bennett & Wright Company. 


North American Life of Paintsville 

The North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a new organization, being promoted at 
Paintsville, Ky., with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. It is planned to create a surplus of $75,- 
000 before beginning operations. The organi- 
zation committee is headed by Judge H. B. 
Rice as chairman, with C. B. Carter secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


HKAVY LIFE INSURANCE 


Thomas LL. Shevlin of Minneapolis 
Succumbs to Pneumonia 


HAD MILLION AND A HALF INSURANCE 


Protected Business Interests by Life Inserance 
Was a Perfect’ Risk 

Thomas L. Shevlin of Minneapolis, the well 
known athlete of Yale University and a mil- 
lionaire lumberman, died of pneumonia last 
week at the age of thirty-two. Mr. Shevlin was 
one of the most heavily insured men in the 
country, having carried $1,525,000 insurance. 

Up until November of last year he had car- 
ried $525,000 insurance and in that month added 
another $1,000,000. 

The first policies were written by the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia and were 
distributed among several companies, the total 
amount being $525,000. 

Last November, Mr. Shevlin was persuaded to 
protect his business interests by adding to his 
insurance, The result was the placing of $1,900,- 
000, distributed as follows: 


DOW MAGES TaN sicin deo 6:oiccc in dss-dN oie Pers lpeio-aa $200,000 
MEY QUOTE, < fo nian cisiln Gaui s FOO se nly ae acer 200,000 
BLOM OL INOW WORK soi is ndings cece aes 150,000 
SRR IA inosine vine eee ais As se 150,000 
Mutual Life of New York................ 100,000 
New Hngland Mutual ....:066%.00602s00% 50,000 
Equitable Life of New York............. 50,000 
PPPUOOMUIN * oi0s.6 sare tase rte taie es cnw maki. 50,000 
Massachusetts Mutual 25... cscsecd cceess 50,000 


The bulk of the insurance will be paid to the 
business interests of Mr. Shevlin. 

Mr. Shevlin was considered a perfect risk in 
life insurance circles. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Agents of Atlantic States Meet in 
New York 


More than three hundred representatives of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee were in attendance at the 
joint convention of the Middle Atlantic and 
New England States’ agencies in New York city 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week. 

The States represented were: Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. 

The business meetings were held in the Hall 
of Fame in the Metropolitan building, and head- 
quarters were at the Hotel Breslin, where a 
hanquet was held on Monday evening. 

An elaborate programme of addresses and 
discussions was carried out on both Monday 
and Tuesday. Special attention was given to 
the discussion of the company and its policies, 
also the medical department. M. H. O. Will- 
iams, second assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, analysed the policies, and Dr. J. W. Fisher, 
medical director, discussed medical selection. 

Herman Brandt of New York read a paper 
on “An Agent’s Idea of How to Secure Prompt 
and Efficient Service in Policy Issuance.’’ Some 
problems of the home office were discussed by 
Percy H. Evans, actuary. 

Owing to illness, President Markham was un- 
able to attend the meeting and the subject as- 
signed to him at the banquet was discussed by 
H. F. Norris, superintendent of agencies. 
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The Connecticut gencral agency of FP. A. Gri 


wold was awarded a handsome silver Joying 


cup for winning a contest with the Brooklyn 
General Agency. 

Enthusiastic addresses were delivered Jy 
Royal 8S. Goldsbury of Pittsburg, whose stories 
produced much merriment; Christopher J, 
Burns, Brooklyn, who gave a humorous analysis 
of the application and told many interesting 
stories; F. A. 
Agency Encouragement; Charles F. Junod, on 
Selling Methods as They Impress the Buyer, 

John I. D. Bristol of the New York General 
Agency recited an original poem with a moral. 
entitled “Dot Schmall Vite Laimb Vot Mary 
Had.’’ 


Griswold, on the Factors. of 


TUESDAY’S MEETING 

The closing day’s meeting was devoted to the 
general subject of Selling Efficiency. Many 
agents described their experiences and _ offered 
valuable suggestions. 

Addresses were delivered as follows: The 
Mental Attitude of the Agent, C. L. Albert, 
Vilkes-Barre, Pa.; Psychologically Speaking, 
Charles Sachs, Philadelphia; The Renaissance, 
W. F. Hazleton, Newark, N. J.; The Outlook, 
H. I. Norris, superintendent of agencies. Other 
speakers included J. R. Swengle, Altoona; Ash- 
ton F. Carter, Boston; O. C. Cyplot, Brooklyn; 
Herman Duval, New York, and Royal S. Golds- 
bury, Pittsburg. 


New Temperance Company Organizing 
The Chicago and Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company is being organized at Chicago to write 
total abstainers. The organizers are John G. 
Moncrieff, Dr. John 
William Stevenson, all of Chicago. The plan 
of the company is to write abstainers at ten 


Alexander Kinloch and 


per cent less than the rates for ordinary risks. 
The capital is to be $200,000, divided into $20,- 
000 shares, which will be sold three for one. 

John G. Moncrieff, the president of the new 
company, was formerly joint London manager 
for the Equitable Life of New York. 


Philadelphia Mortality 

Dr. S. Lewis Ziegler, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Department of Public Health, has just 
stated that this year’s mortality has been re 
duced to 14.8, as against an average mortality 
for the years from 1908-1911 of 16.91 to one thou- 
sand of the population, and he puts an esti- 
mated value of $1700 on each of the 3550 lives 
so saved, or an amount for the year of $6,880,- 
000, and he believes that with a more liberal 
expense allowance (now urged) this death rate 
can easily be reduced to twelve hundred to on 
thousand, or even lower. He states, “Publis 
health is purchasable, and within natural limi 
tations Philadelphia can establish its own death 


” 


rate. 


Oldest Policy Becomes a Claim 

Dr. David W. Cheever of Boston, up until his 
death on December 27, 1915, held the oldest 
policy in the United States. The policy was * 
sued in 1845 by the New England Mutual Life 0! 
Boston on the ordinary life plan, but in 1s7!), @ 
age forty, the policy was changed to a twenty 
six payment ilfe. The face of the policy 
$2,509. 


Chicago Life Underwriters Association 

The first dinner for the year of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association will be 
the Morrison hotel to-night, January 6. 
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pe known as ‘“‘Department Night,” the addresses 
peing by the officials of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department. Insurance Superintendent 
Potts will speak on ‘The Life Insurance Agents 
of the Future, or How to Take the Life Insur- 
ance Agent Off the Comic Page.” A. A. Mc- 
Kinley, who has been attorney for the Insurance 
Department, will speak on “The State Insurance 
Department as an Aid to the Agent,” and James 
Fairlie, actuary of the department, will dis- 
cuss features of his share of the department’s 
work. 

National Fidelity Life Starts 

The National Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa has completed its organization at Sioux 
City. The company has chosen for its slogan 
“The Character Company.” Among its five 
hundred and fifty shareholders there are more 
than a hundred banking officials. The officers 
are: Ralph H. Rice, president; E. E. Brown, 
secretary; William J. S. Cremin, associate med- 
ical director; W. G. Moulton, cashier; E. W. 
Federer, actuary, and Shull, Gill, Sammis & 


Stillwill, attorneys. 


Death of A. G. Ramsay 


Alexander Gillespie Ramsay, formerly presi- 
dent of the Canada Life of Toronto, died re- 
cently in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Ramsay 
was born in Scotland in 1830 and early became 
identified with the insurance business. He 
joined the forces of the Scottish Amicable Life 
of Glasgow, of which he became secretary. 
In 1859 he went to Canada and formed a con- 
nection as manager of the Canada Life, of 
which he became president in 1875, retaining 
that office until 1899, when he retired. 


Death of Robert W. Denny 


The insurance fraternity of St. Louis were 
shocked last week by the news of the sudden 
death of Robert W. Denny, insurance editor 
of The St. Louis Republic. Mr. Denny died 
from a stroke of apoplexy at his desk. He 
conducted a column of insurance matter each 
week in the St. Louis daily and was known as 
the news correspondent of TH Specraror in 


that city and its vicinity. 


Provident Life and Trust Company 

As usual, the annual statement of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
appeared in the daily papers of that city and, 
also, as usual, there was shown a good record 
of progress for the year just closed. On the 
financial side the company shows an increase of 
over $4,600,000 in assets, bringing the total up 
to $86,724,028, while the surplus funds amount 
to $7,324,076, indicating a gain for the year of 
$161,603. Premiums and annuities received dur- 
ing the year were $11,527,400, indicating a gain 
of $400,155, while the total income was $15,221,- 
(38, being $888,072 greater than in the previous 
year. During the year the payments for death 
claims amounted to $2,399,920 and $1,925,815 was 
paid out for matured endowments, $1,925,815 for 
dividends, and $209,222 for annuities, including 
instalment certificates. New business issued 
Increased more than two millions over the pre- 
ceding year, the total being $43,157,523, while 
the increase in insurance in force exceeded $14,- 
000,000, bringing the total amount outstanding 
UP to $334,259,322. The company has for many 
years ranked among the soundest and most 
bromine nt life insurance companies of the 
United States, and its latest annual statement 
shows that its old-time reputation for progress 
and Conservatism hag been well maintained 





Pam a booster of Tue St crator, for thre hit J 
have gained much knowledge along the line of 


Surance.—!, E, Pribble, Glenwood, Towa. 


INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


LIFE INSURANCE RETURNS 


{arly Reports on 1915 Business Show 
Progress 


LARGE VOLUME OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS 


Both Industrial and Ordinary Insurance Written 
Show Gains—A Few Figures 

Life insurance had a banner year in 1915, ac- 
cording to the advance figures shown by a num- 
ber of the companies. The Metropolitan Life 
had written its allotment before December 1, 
and many millions in applications had to be 
applied to business subsequent to 1915. The 
Travelers of Hartford surpassed its statutory 
limit of new life insurance permitted by the 
New York law and is the first New England 
company to require a special dispensation from 
the Superintendent of Insurance to enter all 
the business it received. This company paid 
for more than seventy-eight millions of new 
business, a gain of more than eighteen millions 
over the previous year. 

The Prudential of Newark reports that ‘‘the 
apex of forty years of endeavor was reached in 
1915 by the placing of the greatest volume of 
paid-for industrial business, the greatest 
volume of ordinary business and the total paid 
for was the greatest in the company’s history. 


NEW YORK LIFE’S PROGRESS 

The transactions of the New York Life during 
1915 have been epitomized as follows: Paid for 
insurance $213,000,000, total insurance in force 
$2,403,000,000—a gain of $56,000,000 over the in- 
surance in force at the ciose of 1914. Applica- 
tions received during the year just closed to- 
taled $123,470 for more than $295,000,000 of in- 
surance, 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that there were 9359 applications for $25,282,- 
616, which were rejected because they were 
substandard risks. 

Death losses paid on the lives of more than 
9400 policyholders aggregated more than twenty 
eight millions and the payments on matured 
endowments, including dividends to policy- 
holders, more than forty-seven million dol- 
lars. 

LARGE LIFE PAYMENTS 

Announcement has been made by the Illi- 
nois Life of Chicago to the effect that the 
total outstanding insurance on December 31, 
1915, amounted to more than $77,000,000. The 
company made material increases in its as- 
sets and income for the year. Payments to 
living policyholders aggregated more than $600,- 
000 and the total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were more than $1,250,000. 

During the month of December alone more 
than two millions of insurance was applied for. 
The reports of the last ten days of the month 
were still lacking and it is probable that all 
records for the month of December will be sur- 
pa sed, 

The Missouri State Life of St. Louis has also 
hown remarkable gains in paid-for busine 


which during the year aggregated $42 000.0000 a4 


rain of more than $5,000,000 
Montana Life of Helena report that thre 

total written business for the year was $4,156 

000. of which $2,957,000 was delivered and paid 


for. General Manager H. R. Cunningam states 


that approximately three and one-half millions 
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Was written in Montana alone, indicating that 
one out of every five legal reserve policies writ- 
ten in that State last year by the forty com- 
peting companies went to the Montana Life. 
This is certainly a fine record. The company 
is but slightly over five years old and now has 
business in force amounting to $11,470,000. Its 
complete statement will show goodly increases 
in assets and surplus. Prospects for 1916 are 
most favorable for increased business and con- 
tinued progress for this company, while the same 
conservative policy will be maintained. 

The National Life of Montpelier reports for 
1915 new business paid-for $23,312,851, and in- 
surance in force of $200,987,121, indicating a gain 
of $6,361,755 for the year. 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati made 
substantial gains last year, having gained $30,- 
000,000 in its insurance in force. |The new paid- 
for business totaled $60,731,315—a gain of $8,- 
299,249. 

Punctuality 

A story is related of George Washington that 
once he had arranged with a man, from whom 
he was to buy a couple of horses, to meet him 
at a certain place at a certain time. The vendor 
arrived an hour late, expatiating upon the cir- 
cumstances that delayed his arrival. Washing- 
ton rebuked him and refused to conclude the 
sale. Probably no personage in American his- 
tory has suffered so much from anecdotic exag- 
geration as the “Father of His Country,’’ whose 
strength of character during the birth of the 
Nation was too great to be subjected to namby- 
pamby nursery lore. It is an injustice to his 
greater deeds. Yet whether the story be true 
or not, it illustrates a good point. 

Business men may be divided into two classes 

those who keep their word, and those who al- 
ways invent an excuse. The fofmer make good. 
The latter naturally drift into the field of fic- 
tion where such talents are more appreciated 
and emolument more certain. 

Time is money to a busy business man. If he 
is not busy, he hasn’t much business. ‘Busy’ 
and ‘‘busyness” are synonymous. The salesman 
who can afford to miss an appointment by five 
or ten minutes is wasting time and money. He 
is rich indeed. There are few go wealthy. Yet 
how many people are thus carelessly and per- 
haps unconsciously limiting their incomes! 

Punctuality in itself is not efficiency, but that 
it is the key to efficiency there can be no doubt 

and efficiency is the key to success. The 
truth of the matter is so convincing and the 
wisdom so obvious that it is useless to mention 
the value such habit does produce in the daily 
life of the average wage earner or agent. Turn 
over the pages of history from Herodotus to our 
times. What has decided the many Waterloos 
recorded therein? Bliicher’s punctuality, or 
Grouchy’s delay? 

What better advertisement can a company 
have than the prompt payment of claims? Here- 
in promptness is of the very essence of punc- 
tuality. 

What better reputation can a company have 
than that its agents’ promises are as good as 
a bond, and their statements verity? The habit 
of punctuality is a stepping-stone to these 
larger notices.—l. P. Huttinger, in Penn Mutual 
Life Letter. 


The High Cost of Dying 


When a man tells you that he cannot insure 
because of the high cost of living, point out to 
him the high cost of dying. Ask how his wife 
and children will manage to pay the doctor’s 
bill, the nurse’s bill, and the undertaker’s 
charges incident to his demise. 

Ask him how the money will be obtained to 
maintain his family while his real estate, his 


personal property, his bank balances, ete., are 
tied up subject to the formalities and expenses 
of winding up of his estate. Ask him what will 


be left to support his wife and family after his 
debts have been paid and all other obligation 


met. ; 

If the cost of living is going up, the cost of 
dying is certainly not going down.—The La 
ponent, 
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INCOME TAX 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Issues 
Ruling on Insurance Dividends 


LARGE INSURERS AFFECTED 


Ruling Covers Classes with Incomes in Excess of 
Twenty Thousand Dollars—Treasury Decision 
Revised 

W. H. Osborn of Washington, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, has notified his collectors 
that cash dividends or their equivalent paid 
from the net earnings or the established sur- 
plus or undivided profits of insurance compa- 
nies, if declared and paid on or after March 1, 
1913, constitute taxable income in the hands of 
shareholders or beneficiaries when received, and 
should be returned when the total net income 
of any individual is in excess of $20,000, inclu- 
sive of such dividends, and the additional tax 
should be paid thereon as on income for the 
year in which such dividends were received, 
without regard to the period in which’ the 
profits or surplus were earned or the period 
during which they were carried as surplus or 
undivided profits in the treasury or on_ the 
books of the corporations. 

Stock dividends paid from the net earnings 
or the established surplus or undivided profits 
of insurance companies are held to be the equi- 
valent of cash and to constitute taxable income 
under the same conditions as cash dividends. 
Treasury Decision 2168, of February 18, 1915, 
has been revised in accordance with the above 
decision, 


INSURANCE 








SUPPLEMENT 





Selfishness Mars Our Happiness 


It was not an evangelist, but a stern, old 
moral philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, who said 
that a man becomes rich in his own stock of 
pleasures in proportion to the amount he dis- 
tributes to others. And it was no less an au- 
thority than Plato who said that in seeking the 
good of others we find our own. 

Charles Lamb was one of the most genial au- 
thors, although severely tried by misfortune. 
He had an insane sister to take care of, and 
did not feel safe from a visitation of the dread 
malady himself, but he forgot himself in car- 
ing for others. He used to say, when he was 
getting old, that if the amount of time he had 
devoted to others was deducted from his actual 
age, it would leave him still a young fellow. 
And he remained a young fellow in spirit to the 
end, perhaps just because he had lived an un- 
selfish life. 

The selfish person can not be happy. Regulat- 
ing all his actions by what he considers his own 
immediate good, he develops a petulant, irrita- 
ble frame of mind that chases away cheerful- 
ness, as in the case of the miser, who can not 
Sleep because every sound he hears tells him 
that the robbers have come to steal his gold. 
“Think less of yourself and more of others” is, 
in short, about the best advice to give to those 
who are unhappy. For they would not be un- 
happy if they did not overvalue some object 
which they lack; a condition produced by brood- 
ing too much on the object. So what is wanted 
is a readjustment of values, or, in other words, 
a new state of mind.—TVhe Prudential Weekly 
Record, 


Corporation Insurance 

Some five or six years ago the writer became 
interested in partnership insurance, and at that 
time discussed the matter with the heads of 
departments in our corporation. They all re- 
alized that should the writer, who had always 
been president of the company, be taken away, 
a set-back would be given the business; should 
the heads of the departments, any of them, be 
removed by death, delay and loss of business 
and profits would result. Why not then let 
the insurance companies carry a portion of this 





SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 


TO THE SPECTATOR. Thursday 


burden and pay the corporation in dollars anq 
cents, according to the size of policies taken 
out? It seemed to be good business judgment, 
and we therefore took out such insurance to the 
amount of $175,000. We have paid these premiums 
now for five or six years, and it is with pleas- 
ure that I state we have not had occasion to 
draw down the face value of any of the poli- 
cies. Of course, our earnest wish is that we 
may go on for years in this same delightful 
manner. We have always found it convenient 
to pay the premiums and, in addition, find it 
quite satisfactory to have the various depart- 
ment heads all with us and in good health, 

It came to my particular notice during the 
period from 1890 to 1905 that money invested 
in life insurance policies gave you a greater 
borrowing power than a like amount invested in 
real estate. In other words, when occasion re- 
quired the insurance companies, on ordinary 
policies, are willing, and in fact glad, to ad- 
vance you enough money, at a low rate of in- 
terest, to give you greater returns than a <on- 
servative loan company will advance on prop- 
erty where a like amount is invested. There is 
no cost in preparing the papers for an insurance 
loan, and there is no delay in securing the funds. 
There is no defect in the title, while we all 
know that real estate values often show trou- 
bles in the title and delays of various kndsg fol- 
low until the borrower is inclined to grow more 
or less weary.—Charles H. Lilly. 


The Missouri State Life of St. Louis announces 
the appointment of William King as agency super 
visor, with offices in the home-office building. lor 
more than four years Mr. King was connected with 
the local agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, and was 
later made general agent for the New England Mutual, 
from which position he voluntarily resigned to accept 
this appointment. 

—Henry Ericsson, formerly building commissioner 
of Chicago and a leading contractor, believes in life 
insurance, as do his sons. Mr. Ericsson has taken out 
a policy for $100,000 in favor of the Henry Ericsson 
Company, of which he is president. Clarence E. Erics- 
son, its vice-president and secretary, has taken a policy 
for an equal amount, and Walter IT. Ericsson, who is 
treasurer, one for $50,000. 
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their work. 


PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 
Can Y O U qualify? 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 





The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 


These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 


If so, address. 


agents. 


Their ap- 


localities. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Prominent Patrons 
OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


This work is now reaay for delivery. t 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f Cloth Covers,” - : 
PRICES: { Fiexible Leather Binding, 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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This is the most complete list of large 


Printed on fine 


- $1.00 per copy 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY 
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ANNUITIES FOR LIFE 


Scientifically Discussed from the 
American Point of View 
MORTALITY AND INTEREST RATES 
Compared with European Conditions—What Some 
Companies are Doing 
There has been much talk in the last year or 
two amongst life insurance agents about in- 
come insurance and the providing of incomes 
to beneficiaries. This discussion is educative 
and helps the agent to secure larger policies, 
for, while a man may think $1000 quite a large 
sum, he thinks the equivalent income—perhaps 
$5 a month—exceedingly small and too little 
for a widow or children. The education along 
this line will have a secondary effect in making 
simple and direct annuities more popular than 
they have been. Such contracts are common 
in the older countries of Europe, but, relatively, 
are seldom purchased in Thrifty 
people like the French develop their saving 
habits in this direction, and many of them, 
having saved a little money, buy an annuity for 


America. 


their old age. 

One great reason for the popularity of an- 
nuities in France and in Britain, as compared 
with America, has been the very low rate of 
interest on good investments in those countries, 
especially for loans on real estate and farm 
lands. A sum of $2000 would often yield only 
$70 a year in interest, while it might purchase 
an annuity of $200. In America a_ similar 
loan, if made in any section except the Fast, 
could be placed at six per cent, and some 
times better. yielding $120 a year and keeping 
the principal, whereas an annuity purchase 
would provide about the same as in Irance, 
say $200, the purchaser therefore giving up 
the principal for the difference of $80 a year. 
Moreover, annuitants in America have shown 
unusual longevity, so that annuities had to be 
small in relation to the purchase price—no 


hetter nee ‘ ao ° . 
etter than in France or Britain as indicated. 


PARTICIPATING ANNUITIES 


In order to popularize annuities some actu 
aries have suggested that they be made par- 
Netpating. If estimates of dividends were put 
forth doubtless a species of popularity could 
be secured; but one of the main advantages 
and arguments in favor of an aunuity is that 


it 5 ar 
furnishes a fixed, guaranteed and absolutely 
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safe income for life. Accordingly, a variable 
element, such as participation in surplus earn- 
ings, is not so desirable in the case of an- 
nuities for old folks as in the case of insur- 
ance on young lives, who by survivance earn 
the dividends. In the case of annuities the 
contrary holds, because it is those who die that 
cause a profit—those who live long cause 
losses. It would not be easy to make a dis- 
tribution to the dead ones—-whose addresses 
might be unknown. 

With the recent tendency to rising interest 
rates, the additional yield promising to be per- 
manent, several companies have seen fit to im- 
prove the income which can be given for each 
$1000 of purchase price. As insurance compa- 
nies are now making investments freely at five 
per cent interest, it seems only reasonable to 
use a rate of four per cent for computing an- 
nuities; indeed, if it were not for the possi- 
bility of the mortality improving still further 
and proving better than the tables indicate, 
some companies might even venture to use 444 
per cent or 4% per cent interest. Possibly 
some of them may do this, and for protection 
assume lower mortality rates than the standard 
annuity tables, such as MeClintock’s, show. 


IMpROVED MORTALITY 
There has been a very noticeable improve- 
ment in mortality rates during the last ten 
years; an improvement which has extended 
over a longer period, but has been the subject 
All of the indica- 


tions point to this lower mortality as affecting 


of much comment of late. 


only the younger ages, under fifty, and not the 
ages at which annuities are generally pur- 
chased. It becomes an interesting question, 
however, as to whether this improvement in 
mortality at the younger ages may not have its 
effect at the older ages also, as and when the 
present active generation attains the older ages 
at which annuities are purchased. Moreover, 
although census and life insurance returns in 
dicate a continuance of about the same mortal- 
ity rates at the older ages as heretofore, 
strangely enough all available annuity statis 
tics have shown continuous improvement. 
Whether this may result from careful selection 
by the annuitants themselves, or whether it may 
be only an innate tendency which accompanies 
a thrifty disposition, we cannot, of course, tell 
The fact remains that while census returns 
and insurance statistics show no improvement 
at the older ages, nevertheless statistics ‘from 
the experience of annuitants do indicate such 


improvement, 


It seems desirable, therefore, that companies 
should exercise considerable care in their mor- 
tality assumptions when fixing upon the prices 
at which annuities may be sold. This may be 
readily accomplished by assuming a lower mor- 
tality rate than that provided by the annuity 
tables now available. The British Experience 
extends back from 1893 to 1863; MeClintock’s 
Table was published in this country in 1898, 
and all available experience data extend back 
over a period ending at least ten years ago. 
Sometimes it is said that the possibility of 
improvement in mortality is met by a con- 
servative assumption in the matter of the in- 
terest rate; but the two rates are not so re- 
lated thai the one may properly be used to 
offset the other. At the older ages of purchase, 
where mortality has most effect, the interest 
rate has least effect, and zice versa. It is 
therefore better to guard against favorable 
mortality in the mortality assumption, not in 
the interest rate. 

Three or four companies during the past 
vear have revised their annuity rates in favor 
of purchasers. At some ages purchase prices 
have been reduced by over four per cent, or, 
expressed in another way, the yield has been 
increased from one-quarter per cent to one- 
half per cent, this increase, of course, arising 
from the improved interest rates now obtained 
on investments. We may then possibly see a 
movement towards the purchase of annuities 
in this country, both by reason of the better 
return and for the other reason already indi 
cated, namely, the educational influence and 
increased popularity of income insurance. 


SEEING PEOPLE 

Make yourself this one resolve for the year of 
our Lord, nineteen hundred and sixteen: 

“T will try to sell life insurance to at least 
five different prospects every working day this 
year.”’ 

Now, there is a resolve that every man jack 
of you can make and keep. It is not beyond 
the power of a single one of you to make good 
on that resolve. 

If you will make that resolution and stick to 
it all of your plans and dreams will come true 
and all your troubles, real and fancied, will take 
care of themselves. 

Life insurance statisticians have figured out 
that every interview is worth two dollars to the 
life insurance man. With your five interviews 
each day you can’t help but earn $10 a day 
For it is true that figures don’t lie, although 
liars often figure. 

The more people you see, the more insurance 
you will sell. Never forget that your interviews 
are worth two dollars each to you. Get every 
interview you can. Make every one of them real 
and earnest. They can’t help but be worth at 
least two dollars each, and they are likely to be 
worth much more than that.—@rit. 








LIFE 


SQUINTS—MINTS—HINTS 


[Written Specially for THe Specrator by a 

Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

The hull of a mighty battleship often gets so 
covered with a little shellfish, called barnacle, 
that its speed and usefulness become seriously 
impaired. There are two ways of getting rid 
of these little pests. One is to run the ship into 
drydock and scrape them off; the other, to run 
the ship into fresh water, where the little 
“varmints” will die and fall off. 

QM, yes, life agents sometimes get covered 
with barnacles—so many of them that their 
record and usefulness are greatly impeded. 
This common variety that infest humans have 
scientific names. 1 will mention a few of the 
most “pernickity” ones, 

*Phon- 
itis —attaches itself to the ear; thick, round 
shell. never found except on the 
seats of trousers. Shiftlessnessibus—several 
varieties, but the worst to get rid of. ‘There 


Routinitis—long body, slow moving. 


lcasycharia 


are many others. Two ways to get rid of 
them: One, take a vacation of from two 
months to two years; go into drydock, where 
a change of scene and labor will scrape them 
off. The other, run into some fresh material 
not tried before—adopt some fresh methods 
enjoy some fresh experience 
available on every hand, not proven before— 
they will die and drop off. Take a squint. 
“More light!!” cried the immortal Goethe 
when he was dying. That was a soul cry—the 
living, burning cry of the ambitious man, just 
as truly as the agonized voice of one when the 
shadows of death are thickly falling. Sure! 
very life agent inoculated by the growth 
mosquito is longing, groping, straining his eyes 
for more light. 


visions 


not used before 


He just yearns for clearer 
for a deeper insight into the very best 
methods of work. He wants to know how— 
he wants gumption—he wants common sense 
intensified—he wants tact. Well, these are one 
and the same—the true light—just the true 
light, that’s all. Yes, but how to get this light. 
Hark! Key up your every sense to concert 
pitch, so nothing escapes you—wait until the 
time lock swings back the mighty door leading 
to the rich storehouse of experience—mix with 
the best until you feel the dynamics others are 
using to energize the world—so in this mixed 
metaphorical way will you get “more light.” 
“That awful war!’ Which war? O, that 
incessant, relentless war waged by the long, 
hewhiskered chap with a scythe which looks as 
if it had never been sharpened—TIME. No 
mercy—wounds don’t count, groans don’t stop 
him—he waits for no orders—yields to no 
pleadings—shows no partiality—never sleeps— 
will not consider peacc on any terms—money 
won't buy him off. Kings and queens go down 
with the rest! Such a “war is hell” indeed. 
Yesterday is only twenty-four hours from to- 
morrow—which really never comes. The gong 
strikes—to-morrow has become to-day. The 
hell tolls—your to-day has become eternity— 
all your to-morrows are fused into—a yester- 
day! Listen! “A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past.” 
Do you follow me? Try this line of talk on 
the chap who comes at you with “See me to- 
morrow.” Chew this, R. O. Ticios. 
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The Old Agent Rubs In Righteous 
Cause Under Life Insurance Soliciting 


LEGITIMATE WANTS 


A Street in Boston that Perpetuates the Memory 
of a Foolhardy Enterprise, but which Brought 
the Victory of Right Over Wrong 


SixtH Talk 


As I get older I find there is a heap of en- 
joyment in my arm-chair, a cigar and a good 
book. Lately I have been delving a little into 
the history of the United States. And what 
has come into my mind as a new thought is 
that in the end this country gets the things 
the mass of the people want, and that the 
officials at Washington are only our hirelings, 
who are watching with straining eyes to see 
what the mass of the people want and get it 
for them. That is a mightly encouraging 
thought, but it throws the responsibility on 
you and me and the other fellows. 

Over in Boston is a street called “Deane 
Street.” Very few who walk that street know 
that Deane street perpetuates in paving stones 
2 bit of American history which is in line with 
all the rest of the history of the United States. 

In early days we were a weak people. Our 
navy consisted of a few hardly respectable war 
ships, and our standing army was so small that 
the military leaders of the Old World must 
have grinned when they received the reports 
of their confidential agents. Yet by some kind 
of a miracle the people of the United States 
always carried their point and got what they 
wanted, even in the face of what seemed in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

Lock at the history of Deane street in Bos- 
ton, the story of which is tangled up with 
foreign potentates, Washington politicians and 
safety on the high seas for American citizens. 


A CLEAN-UP 


About 1801 the people of the United States 
became very angry. Some of our citizens had 
been captured by the “pirates of the Mediter- 
ranean” and were held for ransom. Medi- 
terranean pirates and everything that went 
with piratical doings was an old story. Right 
at their back porch European powers had al- 
ways the ear-ringed and desperate freebooters 
of the sea. They took it as a matter of course. 
It was as if a farmer had wolves in his back 
lot and was too busy or too timid to trap or 
poison them. 

In those days the coast of Tripoli was a long 
way off; it was as if the wolves were way 
back beyond a dozen other farms. But the 
people of the United States had slowly come 
to the decision, and public opinion in our 
country is slow in crystallizing, that something 
must be done. They were sick and tired of 
hearing of the Tripoli pirates. 

We had a certain William Eaton as consular 
agent over in Northern Africa. By some ac- 
cident, let us call it, he ran into a native prince 
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who claimed to be the rightful hereditary rule 
of Tripoli, Eaton comes back to the United 
States. He suggests to Jefferson, then Presj- 
dent, that this country back up the claims of 
the prince. So Eaton is made a general in the 
regular army and given a roving commission 
to go back to Egypt and form an expeditionary 
force. The craziest scheme ever, you would 
say. But stout-hearted “General” Eaton gath- 
ers a motley arm of some fifteen hundred na- 
tives together, many of whom had never before 
seen the flag under which they were to serve. 

Eaten and the Arabian Nights’ dream of an 
army marches into the desert. The adven- 
turers appear under the walls of the city of 
Deane; and the Bey of Tripoli, what with the 
strange invaders at his side door and the puny 
American naval force out at the front in the 
Mediterranean, feels the shivers run down his 
spine. The prisoners are given up, the pirates 
brought to justice, and piratical doings on the 
northern coast of Africa have ended for all 
time. And Boston gets its “Deane Street.” 

Look through the whole of American history 
and you will find on every page these miracles, 
When you think it over you will see the rea- 
son. The people of the United States come 
slowly to want a thing, and this thing is al- 
ways a legitimate and righteous want. And 
they get it. It is to be believed that if it wasn’t 
a righteous want they would not get it. But 
it is righteous, and if necessary a miracle hap- 
pens, and no matter what the quality of officials 
who seem to be running the country the want 
becomes a reality. 


THE Lesson 

Let us apply the lesson to our individual 
lives. It comes home to allof us. Particularly 
it comes home to us who originate our livings 
hy yanking them in from the pockets of others. 
It has a very practical bearing on our success. 

I enter a man’s office. I happen to know 
that the man needs life insurance. A clerk tells 
me that Mr. Push-em-out is busy. That was 
the statement when I last called. Now if | 
know that the fellow does need life insurance 
it becomes my duty to gain an interview and 
insure him. There may be others whom I can 
land more easily but I decide that this man 
I must have. 

There are fellows who are as difficult to dig 
out of their holes as foxes. But if a solicitor 
goes about it in the right way they can be dug 
out. In such cases a personal letter of intro- 
duction is a valuable digging tool. If the 
elusive one is a member of some club, fre- 
quently you can find on your lists a member 
of this club whom you know and who will give 
you a letter. There are other methods. Prob- 
ably your company issues a company publica- 
tion. Make the dug-in a subscriber. Nine 
times out of ten he will chuck the literature 
into his waste-basket, the tenth time he'll read 
it. 

But keep before your mind the fact that you 
are trying to do the fellow a service. Miracles 
come in a righteous cause. And if you fail to 
get discouraged, some day you'll walk straight 
into the man’s lair and pot him. That’s the 
absolute law of the universe, and the know!- 
edge should back up the most faint-hearted. 

This is the reason why some solicitors W"° 
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seem to have everything against them succeed 
and others who ought to succeed fail. One 
man believes, way into his innermost, that the 
man he solicits cannot do without the com- 
modity he has for sale; the other looks upon 
his trade as something akin to “doing a fel- 
low of his pocketbook.” 
Your COMMISSIONS 

If you knew that the man in the next office 
to your own had your property in his posses- 
sion, and you had the right stuff in you, some- 
how, some way you'd get that property or jail 
the fellow. The man in the next office has 
your legitimate commission in his pocket. It’s 
up to you to get it. l‘or the need of life in- 
surance is a righteous need, as also is the need 
of commissions. You are a prophet, but, un- 
iike the prophets of old, you cannot dress in 
sackcloth and ashes, nor can you ask your wife 
to so clothe herself, and food-carrying ravens 
are not to be relied upon. 

When you and I start out of a morning we 
are after our Own property. There is a fellow 
hidden in the ruck whose greatest need is life 
insurance. tle has our commission in his 
pocket. We must tind this fellow and push him 
a policy and relieve him of our rightful com- 
We solicit insurance by no let or 

Our 


mission. 


hindrance. cause is one of the most 
righteous. If any man blocks our way he is 
doing what he has no busines to do. No errand 
is so important to the prospect as our errand. 
We come to him to benefit him and in a way 
that he cannot otherwise be benefited.  Inci- 
dentally, and very important to us, we earn a 
But this commission is payment 
for honest services, and there is no come-back 
as to that. 

Don’t enter an office as if you asked for 
alms, 


commission. 


Nor should you enter with a chip on 
your shoulder. You should enter as one who 
has a legitimate right there and as one who 
has important business with the master. 

When you’ve got all this way below your 
skin, your very attitude will make the most 
frivolous respect you. Even then you may 
get the chuck-out, but it is very unlikely. 

Think it over. Realize that it’s up to you 
to push a benefit to your next prospect. Real- 
ize that your commission for your time and 
labor is in his pocket and that you will dig it 
out. 

A righteous cause! Well, I guess. Show 
me another like it. You can show me more 
sensational causes but you will find it hard 
to show one more righteous. 


EVERYMAN’S INSURANCE 


The million-dollar insurance policy of Thomas 
L. Shevlin is only one of a growing class of large 
policies. Many business men insure their firms 
and corporations, thus giving stabiity and per- 
manence to their institutions. 
ae is well. But the home is the greatest and 
sel of institutions. Its permanence is 
"Ssary to the permanence of the State itself. 
= men of small income owes it not only to 
pave family, but to his nation, to secure, so far 
te eed the permanence of the home he chose 
he "stablish. Those dependent upon him should 
relieved at least from the danger of imme- 


pe want until they can readjust their lives 
poner of his death. Even a small sum is often 

ugh to save the breakup of a_ household. 
age-earning man and woman should be 
—The Evening Sun. 


Every Ww 
insured, 
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CONSERVATION OF LIFE 





An Important Problem for Insurance 
Companies 





DR. FRANKLIN C. WELLS’ MESSAGE 


Need of Attention to Middle-Aged Persons- 
Degenerative Disease Prevention 

Dr. Franklin C. Wells, medical director of 
the Equitable Life of New York, at the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America, de- 
livered a treatise on the subject of conservation 
work as applied to life insurance. Dr. Wells 
pointed out the changes in medical treatment 
brought about by the application of the germ 
theory of disease. He said that though, in 
the words of Dr. Metchinkoff, the body is a 
veritable “poison factory”. resulting from the 
activities of micro-organisms inhabiting it, these 
germs could be eliminated prior to causing utter 
degeneracy of the human organisms. 

Dr. Wells said that there should be particu- 
lar attention given to the prevention of the so- 
called degenerative 
middle life and affecting it at its 
period of productivity. The work of life in- 


diseases, occurring in 


greatest 


surance companies toward the conservation of 
life has been very important. lle said in part: 

Some life insurance companies are beginning 
to realize this fact, and are placing in operation, 
and within the reach of the policyholder, means 
and measures for the early detection of disease, 
and pointing out a warning that the ‘‘poison fac- 
tory’’ in the body is working overtime, and that 
the wheels should be slowed down or stopped. 
In all of this the company that I have the honor 
to be associated with is having a modest part, 
and endeavoring to contribute its portion to this 
end. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 

In July, 1914, we placed before our body of 
policyholders the opportunity, accompanied with 
an invitation, to avail themselves of a free med- 
ical examination, for the purpose of detecting 


and bringing to light any impairment or in- 
sidious physical impairment, not openly mani- 
fest. This examination was made without preju- 


dice to the insurance record of the party apply- 
ing, and the papers were entirely destroyed after 
a certain length of time. 

We have been studying the problem, as well 
as feeling our way, and up to a recent date had 
accumulated records of 2032 full health exam- 
inations and 1178 (urinary only) examinations, 
the latter form consisting of a certain number 
of questions bearing on the health record, and 
a careful laboratory examination of the urine. 

While these figures are not large, they fur- 
nish an interesting as well as instructive study. 
In observing the following tables, showing the 
relative frequency of impaired and unimpaired 
risks, it must be considered that many, and per- 
haps the majority of these policyholders who 
availed themselves of a full physical examina- 
tion, did so because they felt that their health 
was not of the very best, or, at least, were sus- 
picious of some physical impairment. This is, 
no doubt, the explanation of the high percentage 
of impaired lives. 


HEALTH STATISTICS 
The following table of full health examina- 
tions ig interesting as showing somewhat the 


distribution by ages of impairments as fol- 
lows: 
Ages to 29. 30 to 39. 
% A 
[impairments noted by examiner. 132 62 312 65 
Ailment noted by insured only.. 34 16 106 22 
No impairments noted........- 47 22 61 13 


213 100 479 1 


00 
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As might be assumed, the highest ratio (22 
per cent) of unimpaired risks is among the 
youngest, the lowest ratio (5 per cent) among 
those of 60 years old or older. Likewise, among 
the young it is to be found the lowest ratio of 
impaired risks (62 per cent), as against 86 per 
cent for those 60 years old or older. From 16 
to 26 per cent of the policyholders put certain 
impairments in their examination blanks which 


medical examiner did not consider serious 
enough to note. 
Relative to the nature of the impairments 


and to their number, we have listed the cases 
in accordance with the most serious ones that 
were found. Excluding the 76 insured who were 
70 years old or older, we found that the most 
serious impairment affected the 


493 cases or 24% 
410 cases or 20% 
79 cases or 4% 
133 casesor 7% 
83 casesor 4% 
127 cases or 6% 


251 casesor 12% 


Circulatory system in............. 
Genito-urinary system in........ 
Pulmonary system in 
Digestive system in .............. 
INGEWOUS: SURICRE Tile ox cence eees es 
ECON. ca caw wea acaexer ea 
Entirely without impairments..... 
Minor impairments of little or no 

importance* 
Old age cases (70 to 85 years ol). 


380 cases or 19% 
76 cases or 4% 


2,032 100%, 


* Such as oceasianal headaches, poor eyesight, slight 
indigestion, occasional dizziness, etc, ete. 

In the majority of cases impaired condition 
is caused not by one, but by several ailments 
of importance. 

Regarding the 798 examinations, without im- 
pairments, 522 policyholders mentioned other 
impairments of more or less seriousness, as the 
blanks which the insured fill out ask many ques- 
tions. 

While all of this is an experimental state, it 
nevertheless goes to show the frequency of im- 
pairments in adult life—and during the “‘in- 
surance age’’—and instances might be cited to 
show the apparent beneficial result to those 
who by our examination have had their atten- 
tion called to the necessity for immediate med- 
ical attention and received benefit thereby. 

These few suggestions are offered merely to 
dirct attention to a subject that I believe will 
more and more receive consideration and form 
a part of legitimate life insurance work. 


TOO MANY RULINGS AND LAWS 


In addition to the requirements of the Insur- 
ance Departments of the various States, which 
are by no means uniform, there were in 1912 
over four thousand five hundred legal enact- 
ments regulating the life insurance business. 

In 1911, one thousand six hundred fifty bills 
affecting life insurance were introduced in the 
legislatures of forty-three States. Had they all 
become laws, it is said that nearly $1,000,000 
would have been imposed on the already too 
heavily taxed policyholders. 

Such evident enthusiasm of legislators for 
multiplication of laws should be made to aid 
policyholders whose obedient servants (always 
during campaigns, anyway) those very indus- 
trious legislators are. Legislators, generally 
anxious to do their duty in serving constituents, 
should be advised of the constituents’ needs and 
acquainted with their wishes. Legislators are 
not quite as uninformed as average policy- 
holders, who are, more is the pity, often affably 
witty in their boastful ignorance. Your law- 
makers are sincerely anxiously to accumulate 
data, but legislators and constituents are both 
ill-informed and misinformed. Self-interest and 
plain duty are here identical. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

As William J. Graham, in his Romance of 
Life Insurance, pertinently suggests, “To ad- 
vance the cause of life insurance, which is at 
heart the cause of fellow man and sister woman, 
legislators of the different States must rise 
above State lines and view the legislation which 
they would enact and repeal as a national prob- 
lem of corporations doing inter-State business.” 

Life insurance companies need to influence and 
guide legislation. State Insurance Commis- 
sioners are now endeavoring to effect uniform 
laws. A campaign of education is on, in which 
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every policyholder, each dependent, should be 
actively interested. Your legislators really de 
sire to serve you—probably wish to represent 
you. See that they do so intelligently. 

The president of our largest life insurance 
company says: “Unfortunately, the ignorant 
legislator is still in evidence in attacks upon the 
business--the man who means well, but doesn't 
know any better—who is ready to ask, as one is 
reputed to have asked when the relentless oper- 
ation of the law of mortality was cited, ‘Why 
not repeal the law of mortality and enact a 
better one?’ ’'—The Fra, 


AIM TRUE 


Let your aim be at the “bull’s-eye,” 
Random shots will fail to hit, 
Watch your chances when the “GAme’s” high, 
Pull the “trigger” 
Keep yourself in good condition, 


blaze at it; 


Do not dream your life away, 
If you'd rise to high position 


Just “keep at it” every day. 


Life’s a pull agaist the current 
As the most of men have found, 
Influences oft deterrent 
In all active lives abound; 
But with grim determination 
We can forge ahead and win, 
Whatso’er our rank or station, 
Failing—gainst ourselves we sin. 
There is mighty satisfaction 
Brushing obstacles aside, 

\s we rouse from slow inaction 
And o’er battling billows ride; 
‘Tis the “skipper” 

Unafraid and full of dare— 
Keeps his ship’s prow pointed steady 


who is ready- 


Who can drive her anywhere. 
—~AUGUSTUS TREADWELL, 


A SEVEN MONTHS’ RECORD 


In seven months of 1915, a life insurance 
agency in New York produced two millions of 
new business, while the head of the agency 
wrote one million personally. Such is the rec- 
ord made by Perez F. Huff, general agent for 
the life department of the Travelers in New 
York city. He led the agency force of the com- 
pany in personal production and intends that 
the agency shall lead all others during 1916, 
while at the same time he will devote much 
time to the training and developing of agents. 
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IT’S TIME FOR ACTION 

Speaking of “‘happy new year,’ ‘‘new-year 
resolutions,’’ and all that sort of thing, I want 
to have a word with you this morning about 
that great and wonderful gift that has been 
bestowed upon all of us-—the gift called ‘Time’’! 
Maybe you think that subject is somewhat trite, 
but let’s have a little talk about it. I some- 
times think that it would be a good thing if 
we could have constantly at our side a ‘‘men- 
tor’’—someone who should call us to task when- 
ever he found us wasting our time! That would 
not be altogether pleasant, I fear, for we are 
all more or less flagrant sinners in this respect, 
but some are greater sinners than others. 

It was never intended that you and I should 
work all the time! Not to rest or play a rea- 
sonable number of hours out of each twenty- 
four is almost, or quite, as great a sin as not 
to work enough. We have got to be reasonable 
about these things. I rather like the old- 
fashioned idea of the proper division of the 
day—eight hours for work, eight hours for rest 
and recreation and eight hours for sleep. I 
don’t think you can beat that programme very 
much—but there’s work and work! When some 
men gay that they’re working, they’re simply 
flattering themselves. What they are actually 
doing is killing time. 

“Work” in the proper sense of the word means 
applying yourself with concentrated thought 
and energy to your appointed task-—-intense ap- 
plication, with your mind fixed right on the 
job, digging deep and industriously, and with 
grim determination, eight hours of every day 
that’s work! Men with the desk habit, for in- 
stance, kill hours of every day and try to make 
themselves think they’re industrious. 

Now, my brother, it always seems to me 
that it’s the height of folly for a fellow to try 
to fool himself. I can understand how and why 
a man might attempt to fool somebody else, 
but that he should try to deceive himself and 
make himself believe that he is what he is not 
that certainly seems absurd. 

I read ina little pamphlet the other day some- 
thing like this: 

“If you lost a five or a ten-dollar gold piece 
every day for a month, it would get on your 
nerves, wouldn’t it? If someone held you up 
and robbed you of ten dollars, you would be 
highly indignant, wouldn’t you? Do you realize 
that every day you waste hours, you are really 
losing money? Your time is your capital! If 
you fail to keep it employed, your capital is 
not earning! Why not study the question as 
earnestly as though you were losing actual cash; 
why be satisfied to use but a fifth or a third ora 
half of your earning power when you have the 
opportunity to use it all?’’ 

Now, let’s get this straight! If you--you, my 
brother agent—are not applying yourself for at 
least seven or eight hours a day to an earnest, 
persistent, determined, concentrated effort to 
secure more and more, and still more, appli- 
cations for life insurance in our great company, 
you’re wasting time—you’re throwing away 
money—you’re sinning against yourself and 
your Creator. 
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Thursday 


That’s pretty plain language, isn’t it? Tel| 
me—what do you think about it—do you think 
I'm right or wrong? Just put it up fairly and 
squarely to yourself and be honest about jt! 
Are you throwing yourself heart and gou| into 
this business for at least seven or cight hours 
every day, and, if not, what excuse have you 
to offer? Why shouldn’t you mend your Ways? 
Are you contented to go on making the same 
blunder—to go on wasting your time in the 
splendid new year that’s just beginning? 

—Robert J. Miz. 


SIXTEEN RULES FOR 1916 
BY THEO. A. WALTRIP, 
-acific Mutual Life. 

1. Be content with past monthly production, 
but never satisfied. 

2. Endeavor to connect the daily transmittal 
with your high ideal. 

3. Forget the past, be not overanxious for the 
future, and be alive to the opportunities of nine- 
teen hundred and now. 

4. Render the most helpful service to th 
largest number possible, endeavoring to make 
each policy a perfect fit. 

5. Enforce a symmetrical development of all 
your powers and faculties, giving special atten- 
tion to new methods and insurance literature. 

6. Know, and plan, and work, and you will not 
fail to produce and write more applications than 
ure expected of you. 

7. Close not your eyes to beauty and enjoy all 
the wholesome comforts and luxuries of life 
that you can afford. 

8. Hold on to any good business habits formed 
and reach out for any new ones that will profit 
you in any way. 

%. Make a strong fight for character by stand- 
ing always for principle and the high ethical 
standard that characterizes the insurance busi- 
ness at its best. 

10. Express your appreciation to your fellow- 
agents, manager and the officers of the com- 
pany who have contributed to your growth and 
success. 

11. Respect your competitor and place no 
stumbling block in his way, nor speak dis- 
paragingly of the company he represents. 

12. Be on friendly terms with all whom you 
have insured, and strive constantly to make 
friends of others you have not insured. 

13. Win your company’s prize by securing cash 
settlements on the first hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and, having formed the cash habit, keep 
it up. 

14. Put your heel on the head of the poisonous 
reptile known as the rebater, the twister and 
the knocker. 

15. Remember that an ‘‘ounce of prevention 1s 
worth a pound of cure,” costs less and ‘is more 
easily administere d. “The soft answer that 
turneth away wrath.’ 

16. Resolve and re-resolve to do your level 
best to carry out and put in practice these six- 
teen suggestions in the year nineteen hundred 
and sixteen. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1915 


The following figures of the statements of life insurance companies for 1915 have been compiled from advertised statements and returns made direct to The 
to the figures of new business and gains in insurance in force: 
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Premiums |New Business| Insurance Admitted Surplus* — | Premiums |New Business| Insurance Admitted Surplus” 
NAME OF COMPANY Receive bd. | Ps uid for. | Gained. | Assets. Funds. NAME OF Company. | Received. Paid for. | Gained Assets Funds 
= = = = -_ — = | - ‘ antindanaltanaaieeiien aahaiee eS —— | 
$ | | $ $ $ § $ | 3 $ * 6s 
California State........) 00 wee eee iB On 850 0 2,297,000) OU ae ... || Methodist Ministers... . 60,835 172,000! 63,169 115,911 fi,149 
Canada Life, Canada.. .. 6.458, 905) 3,521,421 56,217,062) 6,423,089 Midland Life, Mo......] — 945,332 
Capitol Life... . . . 2,036,777 SAE eee Midwest Life..........] 1,037,881 ee 
Central Life, Ia..... 1,237 003) 4,855,431 4,053,284 619,381 Minnesotal Mutual ... | 3,044,586 1,780,426 589,014 
Central States, Mo. | 514,795 ; ote Montana Life.....,.. : ; 2,266,640 
Columbus Mutual......J 0 «.... LT. | Eee nines 939,300 697,634 251,069 Mutual Benefit. | oe 87,675,149 $8,011,119 Ep 
Commonwealth, Neb. | 5,059,688) 2,759,188 Nation’! Life, Montpelier} 7,330,086] 23,312,851 6,361,754, 63,828,705 9,812.9 
Connecticut Mutual... . - 24,701,287} 9,500,000 aig = New England...... | 10,154,926 36, 55,913 18,967,525 ; 
Continental, Del... 427,977) 1293/4421 1,641,564 890,420 New World. | 2,634,960) 2,096,795 re 
Continental, Utah - ee 582,830 ; New York Life. 91,332,565) 228,894, 191) 56,702,490, 822,917,850) 125,56 htt 
Detroit Life... 242,841 3, ‘071, 500) 1,736,331 434,899 132,904 | Northern, Mich. | 1,038,928 1,024,471 137,077 
Equitable Life, ‘Ta 20,364,264; 1 3.9! 50,905 17,818,706 Northweste m National.. | 3,329,099 
Farmers and Bankers 347,494. 4,286,700 2,638, 071} Pan-American...... 3,106,061 
Gem City. . 1,044,420 413,750] Pras Uife.......5..-% nae 500} 1,867,500 + 394 076 
Great Republic. 5,348,333 Provident L. and T.. 11,527,400 43,157,533 14,502,703 $6,724,028 le 
Great Southern, Tex 9,369,860 t UE ion so alt ate : 374,500) 128,528 49 G58 
Guardian. . - | 1,420,200 8: 35 5,141) Reliance Life. . . 1,948,658 18,438,791) 8,089,082 5,774,363 1,592,0" 
Home Life, N. Y née 15.( 95, 695 4,766,740 Reserve Loan Pe 7,209,344 1,027,218 531 267 
Idaho State. 3 1,999,441 Royal Union.......... 1,448,359 8,795,468 4,461,454 5,939,516 791.798 
Imperial, C anada. ad est 8,4 P 171,523 11,591,483 1,671,993 Southwestern. ......... 8,719,858 4,098,809 3,727,232] oe,! 
Independent... . ‘ c7,4 2,702,104} OMNI ccceccd  eenen 2,468,855) -802,578 : 
Indian: ipolis L ife. < inauas 2,83 20, 396 4 ,971,199 Western and Southern. €37,955,807) c9,643,823 
Kansas City Life. . 2,415,827/ 21, :707, 080) 11,336,202 5,887,364 911,785 | Western Life, Ia. 2,163,000) 1,328,591 
Lincoln National o3 oun 6,578,540 3,338,556 2,419,301 403,390 Western States... 6,851,288 3,576,660 
Massachusetts Mutual. . 45, 444,342 23,412,679 


*Including funds apportioned, unassigned and capital stock 
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LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MICHIGAN 


At the close of 1915 the Northern Assurance 
Company of Michigan, having its head offices 
at Detroit, was able to show assets exceeding 
one million dollars. This sum has been accu- 
mulated in the comparatively short period of 
eight years and two months, the company hav- 
ing started in 1907, with a capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $25,000. The actual figures show that 
the assets now amount to $1,024,471, while the 
surplus on policyholders’ account is $137,077. 
The company has returned in dividends to stock- 
holders some $32,000, so that the surplus shown 
indicates substantial earnings. 

Last year the new business of the Northern 
amounted to $2,550,781 on the paid-for basis, 
including revivals, and there was a gain in in- 
surance in force of $1,038,928, bringing the total 
amount outstanding up to $12,185,019. A very 
small lapse ratio was experienced in the year, 
which the company attributes to exceeding care 
in the selection of the agency organization, in- 
suring correct methods in the sale of policies 
and, consequently, satisfying policyholders with 
their contracts. The total income of the com- 
pany last year amounted to $379,082, and in every 
respect satisfactory progress was made. Presi- 
dent and General Manager Clarence L Ayres is 
building up a substantial and trustworthy com- 
pany. 


A LIVE DISTRICT 


Superintendent Shoemeker of the Sacramento 
district recently held a “‘get-together’’ meeting. 
The staff gathered at the office and two hours 
were spent in arranging new progress books and 
general getting ready for 1916. In the evening 
the entire staff of the Sacramento district, with 
their wives, enjoyed the annual banquet. Forty 
plates were spread and the banquet room and 
table were very nicely decorated. Upon receiv- 
ing the banner won by the Sacramento dis- 
trict, Superinteudent Stevenson thanked his 
‘o-workers and assured them that such well- 
directed efforts spelled success and that he was 
proud to state that their. ordinary production 
could only be accomplished by men who knew 
their business and went after it. The district’s 
collections were ninety-eight per cent and ar- 
rears at the first of the year were forty-three 
per cent, but closed with sixteen per cent, and 
het advance of twenty-three per cent. While 
the industrial was not in keeping with other 
parts of the record, no staff could feel that they 
had done their share with less than $52 in- 
crease, 

The study of ordinary production by every 
man is credited to the school of salesmanship 
which has been on for the past eighteen months 
in this district—one night of each week being 
devoted to this. The programme for 1916 is $60 
Der assistant, $150,000 ordinary. 


A NEW YORK APPOINTMENT 


(. W. Anderson & Son, general agents for the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., at New 
York, announce that Frank H. Wallace has as- 
sociated himself with the agency as manager 
of the brokerage department. Mr. Wallace was 
for nine years connected with the New York of- 
fice of the Mutual Benefit as supervisor of 
agents and head of the instruction department. 
He hag a large acquaintance among brokers and 
there is no better informed man in the business. 
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SAYS LAWS ARE WEAK 
Insurance Commissioner of Mississipp! 
Wants Much Legislation 





SEEKS AGENTS’ QUALIFICATIONS LAW 





‘Taxation Question Considered—Recommends New 
Regulations—Fraternal Law Discussed 


Qualification of agents is discussed in the 
report of Insurance Commissioner Henry of Mis- 
sissippi, and a law is asked to be passed giving 
the Commissioner the power to refuse or re- 
voke a license to any person upon proper evi- 
dence of his violation of the insurance laws, 
or whose conduct and character render him un- 
fit to act as agent. A law is also urged to pro- 
hibit “‘twisting’’ by agents in the State, and 
Commissioner Henry recommends the passage 
of the New York law on this subject. 

Owing to the fact that the Insurance Depart- 
ment has experienced considerable difficulty in 
collecting from certain companies, upon their 
withdrawal from the State, the taxes and other 
fees due by them, the Commissioner suggests 
that a law be considered requiring all compa- 
nies to file a bond in favor of the State of Mis- 
sissippi to guarantee the payment of all taxes 
and fees. 

The fraternal laws of the State are described 
as wholly inadequate and a complete code of 
laws is asked on this subject. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual election of officers of the Mu- 
tual Life Athletic Association for the year 1916, 
held recently, the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected: President, Al. de la Torre 
Bueno, foreign department (re-elected); first 
vice-president, J. D. Ogilby, loan department; 
second vice-president, G. C. Turner, foreign ac- 
counts; treasurer, T. H. Wygant, domestic ac- 
counting (re-elected); corresponding secretary, 
J. IF. Congleton, foreign accounts; recording 
secretary, R. M. Grafton, loan department. Ex 
ecutive Committee—W. F. Shaw, domestic agen- 
cies; W. Corbin, cashier’s department; H. G. 
Ayres, domestic accounting; F. J. McMahon, 
real estate; J. F. Christie, actuary. 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Globe Life Insurance Company has be- 
gun business at Salina, Kan. It is the first 
legal reserve life insurance company organized 
in Western Kansas. H. M. Leonard, a well- 
known insurance man of Topeka, has_ been 
clected actuary. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000. 

The following officers have just been elected, 
all well-known business men of Salina: Presi- 
dent, C. B. Kirkland, president of the Traders 
State Bank; vice-president and medical direc- 
tor, Dr. E. M. Miers; secretary, Felix Broeker, 
investment broker and well-known insurance 
man; treasurer, George Ripke, capitalist; coun 
sel, David Ritchie. 


AGENCY MANAGER FOR THE 
CAROLINAS 
J. A. Herndon of Kinston, N. C., has been 
appointed agency manager of the United Life 
and Accident of Concord for North and South 


Carolina, with headquarters at Kinston for the 
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present. Mr. Herndon was for the past eight 
years superintendent of agencies for the North 
State Life of Kingston. 

The United Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany is specializing on a triple indemnity policy, 
paying $1000 for death from any cause, $2000 
for death from any accident, and $3900 for death 
from certain specified accidents, and a weekly 
indemnity of $10 per week for totally disabling 
accidental injuries during first 52 weeks, and 
$5 per week during continuance beyond 52 weeks. 


AETNA LIFE CLUB, HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

A committee for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the show and dance to be given 
by the Attna Life Club has been appointed. 
This is an annual affair, and is always one of 
pleasurable anticipation. At each meeting of 
the committee, F. T. Jarman, the director of 
the show, reports progress with plans which will 
be consummated on the evening of February 10, 
when the show will be presented. 

As an added attraction there will be presented 
for the first time in Hartford the moving pic- 
tures which were recently taken of the home 
office. The committee has reviewed these pic- 
tures and can testify that they will be some- 
thing well worth seeing. 

NEW CHILD’S ENDOWMENT POLICY 

The Old Colony Life of Chicago has added a 
new child’s endowment contract to its list of 
policies. The new form provides endowment in- 
surance for the face of the contract, and term 
life insurance for a graded amount up to age 
eleven. From age eleven the policy is for the 
face amount. The policies will be written in 
endowment amounts of $100, $150, $250 and up- 
ward. Premiums may be paid annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly, but no premiums shall 
be less than two dollars. Most of the features 
of the regular contracts are embodied in the 
policy, such as loan and cash surrender value 
and paid-up insurance. Six forms are issued, 
ordinary year endowment at age twenty-one; 
twenty-year endowment, and twenty-payment 
endowments at ages sixty, seventy-five, eighty 
and eighty-five. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL LIFE OF 

LINCOLN 

The control of the Central National Life of 
Lincoln has been sold to interests connected 
with the Central States Life of St. Louis, which 
has reinsured the business of the former com- 
pany. The Central National had about $10,- 
321,500 insurance in force in the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota, in which 
it operated. G. R. Whitney was president, F. J. 
Webb secretary, and A. J. Riley vice-president 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. Riley will remain with the 
Central States Life, which will maintain head- 
quarters at Lincoln for the business of the 
Central National. 


A GREAT JOURNAL 

Charles Warren Pickell, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, writes us as follows 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the new 
arrangement of THE SPECTATOR. You certainly 
are up to date. It pays to segregate life insur- 
ance matter and items of interest. THE SPEc- 
TATOR is a great journal. 


fhe Old Dominion Life of Norfolk, Va., has re 
insured all its business in the Continental Life of 


Kichmond as of January 10, 1916. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





Work Among Underwriters in Many 


Fields 


RECENT ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


Officers and Committees Chosen by Various 


Associations——Educational Movement 


Royal S. Goldsbury, general agent in Pitts- 
burg for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, in his delightful and entertaining way 
brought home to the Cleveland life insurance 
men in the essentials of ‘Progress and Pros- 
perity’’ in an address before that body on the 
subject. 

Mr. Goldsbury pointed out the need of know- 
ing men and said that it ig a part of the life 
insurance man’s work to merely get acquainted 
with men for the sake of knowing them. Know 
ing men is the basis of salesmanship. He also 
urged constant and systematic work. 


IOWA UNDERWRITERS ELECT NEW QUOTA 
OF OFFICERS 

W. D. Bowles, of the Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford, one of the most popular life insurance 
men in Deg Moiines, was elected president of 
the Iowa Life Underwriters at the recent an- 
nual meeting. Clarence Anderson, of the New 
England Mutual ap of Boston, retiring presi- 
dent, was made chairman of the executive 
M., Deming was advanced from 
chairman of the executive committee to first 


committee. M. 


Bryan was chosen sec- 
Peck, secretary, 


vice-president. H. A. 
ond vice-president; George A. 
and L. E. Dutton, treasurer. 

It was the twenty-second annual gathering 
of the organization, and according to the re- 
ports which were read the past year was the 
best in its history. The membership was shown 
to be double that of a year ago. Plans for 
teaching life insurance in the schools and col- 
leges were declared to have made real progress 
in the past year. 

Retiring President Anderson made a commen- 
datory address, in which he pointed out the high 
ideals of the organization. W. 1). Bowles, new 
president, was introduced and made a plea for 
even greater co-operation. He suggested a 
box of suggestions wherein might be placed 
questions of interest to all for discussion. 

After the business session, Senator Jamison, 
president of the Western Life of Des Moines 
and of the Iowa Insurance Federation, spoke 
on the history of life insurance. He said that 
the time will come when the United States will 
follow Germany in compelling every man to 
carry life insurance. 


CINCINNATI LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 

E. A. Ferguson of the Mutual Life was elected 
president of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association at the annual meeting and election 
of the organization last week. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Samuel Straus, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; secretary, Harry W. Hutchins, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; treasurer, F. E. Craw- 
ford, Union Central; trustees, H. Shepherd, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Ralph Holterhoff, State Mutual; 
John Mackelfresh, Penn Mutual; G. C. Dieterle, 
Prudential, and H. Ottenheimer, Equitable Life. 
Former Postmaster John L. Shuff, who has just 
resigned his Federal office to become manager 
of the Union Central’s home office general 


agency, was one of the principal speakers at 
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the meeting, Vice-President EK. P. Marshall of 
the Union Central being another speaker. The 
association now has a membership of 193. 

NORTH TEXAS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

The monthly mecting of the North Texas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters was held at Dal- 
las last week, when the following officers were 
elected for 1916: President, A. C. Bigger; first 
vice-president, J. A. Stephenson; second vice- 
president, A. S. Doerr; secretary-treasurer, Ben 
Thorp. Executive Committee—S. H. Chiles, Sr.; 
A. Rosenbaum; IL. A. Boli, Jr.; Joe E. Rhea, 
and C. C. Webb. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ASSOCIATION 

At a recent meeting the following new officers 
were elected by the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Life 
Underwriters Association: H. W. Becker, su- 
perintendent of the Metropolitan Life, president; 
A. D. Swain, manager of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, vice-president; T. A. Murphy of the 
Preferred Life, vice-president, and R. L. Fuller 
of the Northwestern Mutual, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

RECENT ANNUAL ELECTIONS 

Officers were elected at recent annual meet- 
ings by associations as follows: 

St. Paul, Minn.—President, M. J. Dillon; first 
vice-president, John A. Hartigan; second vice- 
president, L. J. Strous; secretary, B. H. Deters; 
treasurer, Philip Burgon. Chairman Executive 
Committee—C. E. Learned, Jr. 

Louisville, Ky.—President, Foree Dennis, Mu- 
tual Benefit; first vice-president, Henry Hill, 
Massachusetts Mutual; second vice-president, 
E. M. Nuckols, Northwestern Mutual; secre- 
tary and treasurer, C. T. Watkins, National Life 
of Montpelier. 

Detroit, Mich.—President, E. W. Owen, manager 
Sun Life; first vice-president, Thatcher W. Root, 
Mutual Benefit; second vice-president, William 
C. Martin, superintendent Metropolitan; secre- 
tary, Howard B. Salot, general manager Ger- 
mania Life; treasurer, Archie Richardson, Mich- 
igan Mutual Life. Executive Committee—J. G. 
Albright, Union Central; Robert Ryan, Equita- 
ble, N. Y.; F. G. Harvey, Metropolitan; C. L. 
Bruce, National Life; W. C. Chadwick, Mutual 
Life; Jesse L. Scott, Prudential. 

San Francisco, Cal.—George Leisander, man- 
ager of the Germania, president; O. O. Orr, vice- 
president, and Walter ©. Palmer, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—President, A. S. Glover; 
vice-president, J. T. Dunning; secretary, C. H. 
Royalty; treasurer, F. M. Keys; chairman pub- 
licity committee, Julius Cohn. Executive Com- 
mittee—J. W. Bishop, J. R. Mayberry and Ed- 
ward E. Brown. 

Houston, Texas-South Texas: President, 
Warren R. Ellis; first vice-president, R. A. 
Henderson; second vice-president, J. E. Porter; 
secretary-treasurer, Carl T. Prime. The fol- 
lowing executive committee was also appointed: 
C. W. Nelson, Max Westheimer, J. Frank Mont- 
gomery, J. F. Wellington, and Guy McLaughlin 

Evansville, Ind.—President, A. L. Holland; 
first vice-president, J. W. Daniels, re-elected; 
second vice-president, Herman Light; secretary, 
John F. Baker; treasurer, Arthur H. Ortmeyer. 
Executive Committee—D. C. Willis, Hiram Adler 
and George F. Ahlering. 

Sacramento, Cal.—President, Ed. Shoemaker, 
West Coast-San Francisco Life; vice-president, 
A, Clavenger, Prudential; secretary-treasurer, 
Cc. H. Barrett, Occidental Life. Trustees—S. F. 
McAnear, Northwestern Mutual Life, and W. 
B. Brewster. 
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SUIT AGAINST UNION PACIFIC LIgg 


Suit has been filed at Portland, Ore., by N, 
Whealdon, R. J. Marks, L. E. Blair and W. M. 
Marks, asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Union Pacific Life, formerly the 
first National Life of Tacoma. The plaintiffs 
also ask that the alleged transfer of $80,999 
assets of the defunct American Life and Accj- 
dent of Portland to the First National Life of 
Tacoma, aS a part of the reinsurance contract 
of the former company, be canceled 

The plaintiffs name as defendants in the suit 
the Union Pacific Life, the Coast Interstate 
Company, the American Life and Accident and 
N. O. Rountill (its receiver), A. McGill, §. y 
Madge, Morton Gregory, and A. E. 
ficers of the Union Pacific. 

Alleging they are stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Life and Accident, and that they did not 
know of the reinsurance arrangements, the 
plaintiffs ask for a receiver. 


sraden, of- 


Denial is made 
by the officers of any cause for action. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The annual statement of the New York Life 
Insurance Company for the year 1915 shows that 
its progress continues along sound conservative 
lines. While the new business was not quite 
as large as in the preceding year, still it ex- 
ceeded $214,000,000, and insurance in force in- 
creased by $56,000,000, so that it now is over 
$2,403,000,000. Premium receipts amounted to 
more than $91,300,000; policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries were paid over $75,900,000, and further 
substantial gains were made in assets and sur- 
plus funds. The assets taken at market values 
amount to $822,917,850, while the reserves for 
dividends and contingencies are reported at 
$123,564,466. Of this latter amount $19,960,857 is 
apportioned for dividend payments in 1916, while 
$89,541,867 is held for distribution in subse- 
quent years. A more detailed review of the 
company’s statement will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN F. DRYDEN 
Mrs. Cynthia Fairchild Dryden, widow of the 
late John F. Dryden,*founder of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America of Newark, 
died on Sunday, at her home in Bernardsville, 
N. J., after a long illness. Mrs. Dryden was in 
her seventy-fifth year. She is survived by her 
son Forrest F. Dryden, president of the Pru- 
dential, and her daughter, Mrs. 8S. F. Kuser. 


COMPANY EXAMINATIONS COM- 
PLETED 

The report of examination of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of Salt Lake City, by 
the States of Utah, Wyoming, Washington and 
Colorado has been issued in pamphlet form 
Paul L. Woolston of Denver was the examiner 
in charge. The examination of the Beneficial 
Life Insurance Company of Salt Lake City, by 
the States of Utah, Wyoming and Idaho - 
completed on January 15 and will shortly be 1s- 
sued, 


WESTERN LIFE HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The Western Life of Des Moines held its 

annual stockholders’ meeting Thursday, Jam 

uary 13, followed by the annual directors’ meet- 

ing on Friday the 14th. All officers and dir-ctors 


, tae wes yith 
were re-elected for the coming year, : 
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LIFE 


January 20, 1916 


James H. Jamison, president; A. D. Struthers, 
secretary and treasurer; M. L. Turner, M. D., 
medical director; H. D. St. John, assistant sec- 
retary, together with members of the board of 
directors, S. F. Ellis, John C. Petty, Robert T. 
St. John. 

Stockholders present at the meeting presented 
a resolution congratulating the officers and 
directors on the successful year just closed. 

The Western Life, although one of Iowa’s 
younger companies, is making a creditable rec- 
ord. Among fourteen Iowa companies the West- 
ern Life stood sixth place in the amount of 
pusiness written in Iowa during 1915. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Goal Aimed for Reached at Close of 1915 


All during the year just past there hag been 
much interest shown in the effort of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, now in its forty-ninth year, 
to reach the $100,000,000-mark in insurance in 
force. Each month brought the desired result 
nearer, but when December came, though all 
records had been broken in some of the earlier 
months, it wag necessary for the agency force 
to produce more than fifty per cent more busi- 
ness than had ever been written by the com- 
pany in any month of its entire existence. <A 
remarkable feature of the accomplishment of 
this aim is the fact that in the last six days of 
December more than $1,500,000 was written. 
Until very recently that was considered a 
fairly acceptable entire 
month, and it shows the supreme effort of a 
strong agency force with a determination to 
reach the goal set. 

Many strong additions were made to _ the 
agency staff during the year, and now that the 
Equitable has entered the hundred million-class, 
it will not be surprising to see its annual pro- 
duction materially increase. The officers and 
agency force are working together with enthu- 
siasm and energy and the company is supplying 
a quality of insurance which brings repeat 
orders from present policyholders. 

A jubilee meeting was held at the home of- 
fice January 17 and 18, at which all members of 
the agency force who fulfilled their allotment 
during the final five months of the year are in- 
vited at the company’s expense. Celebration 
befitting the remarkable results of the past 
year were on the programme and there was a 
large attendance. 


THE JUBILEE 

The banquet given by the Equitable Life of 
lowa Monday night, at the Des Moines Club in 
Des Moines, wag a memorable occasion. 

It marked the passing of the $100,000,000-mark 
by the company and also the seventy-seventh 
birthday of F. M. Hubbell of Des Moines, chair- 
man of the board of trustees and holder of the 
first policy ever issued by the company. 

Mr. Hubbell was made honorary  toast- 
master, but his son, F. W. Hubbell, treasurer 
of the company, acted in that capacity. The 
Programme as announced was as_ follows: 
“Cream,” Henry §. Nollen, 
“Sidelights,’” H. H. Polk, president Greater Des 
Moines committee; ‘“‘Insurance,’’ Harvey Ing- 
ham, editor Register and Leader; ‘‘Highlights,’’ 
B. F, Kauffman, former president Greater Des 
Moines committee; ‘‘Being Glad,’ Lafayette 
Young, editor Daily Capital; “The Old Boys,” 
C. B. Merrell, general agent; ‘“‘The New Boys,” 
W. N. Golden, general agent; ‘‘Iowa,’’ Gover- 
hor George W. Clarke; ‘‘The Watch Dog,” State 
Insurance Commissioner E. H. Inglish; ‘‘Five 
Years Hereafter,” J. C. Cummins, president. 


production for an 


vice-president; 


INSURANCE SECTION OF 


All general and district agents were invited, 
and the affair was in the nature of a jubilee. 
The agents of the company in the year 1915 
wrote $20,207,758 in new business—a gain of 
$13,950,000, or 50 per cent, increase over 1914. 
The Des Moines general agency, of which Walter 
St. John is in charge, headed the list with $1,- 
000,000 in new business. 


“HISTORY AND SOCIAL VALUE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE” 


A Condensed Description of Life Insurance 
Progress 

One of the most interesting of the many 
notable papers read at various times before the 
Insurance Institute of Hartford on life insur- 
ance is that by Henry Moir, actuary of the 
Home Life of New York. 
of life insurance, under the descriptive title 
“History and Social Value of Life Insurance,” 
and has just been issued in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Moir traces briefly the origin of the life 
insurance idea in the necessity for making 


It is a brief history 


provision for the future, gradually leading up 
to the adoption of the scientific principle of the 
system. Many interesting facts are given con- 
cerning the early companies engaging in the 
business in Great Britain, followed by a close 
comprehensive analysis of the growth and ex- 
pansion of the business in the United States, 
with special reference to the legislation which 
has been enacted for the protection of policy- 
holders and the elimination of abuses. 

An interesting part of the paper deals with 
the social aspects of life insurance in its rela- 
tion to credit, wage-earners, thrift, character, 
medical science and sanitary reform. The 
paper brings together many facts not hitherto 
brought out and is highly educational in value. 

“History and Social Value of Life Insur- 
ance” should be in the hands of every life in- 
It can be supplied by The Spec- 
tator Company, Sole Selling Agents, 135 
William street, New York, at 50 cents per copy. 


surance man. 


DEATH OF GEORGE H. NOYES 

Judge George H. Noyes, counsel for the North- 
western Mutual Life, died at Clearwater, Fla., 
last week at the age of sixty-six after a long 
illness. Judge Noyes was a former law partner 
of George C. Markham, now president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, the firm continuing 
until his election to the bench. He served as 
trustee for the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
a member of the executive committee, and in 1906 
was elected counsel. Judge Noyes was prom- 
inent in the Milwaukee club and civie life, and 
served as president of the Wisconsin Bar Asso- 
ciation and as president of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Wisconsin State University. He is 
survived by a widow and five children, one 
daughter being the wife of Donald R. McLen- 
nan, of Marsh & McLennan. 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION OR- 
GANIZED 

The Insurance Federation of Wisconsin has 
been organized, with the following officers and 
directors: 

President, Clyde A. Bissett, general agent of 
the AStna, Kansas City; vice-presidents, a ¢. 
Barrows, general agent of the Aetna Liability, 
St. Louis; Charles H. Ridgeway, secretary Mil- 
lers Mutual, Kansas City; J. E. Ball, local 
agent, Moberly; W. F. Grant, Kansas City Busi 
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ness Mens Accident Association, Kansas City. 
O. P. Rutledge, general agent American Indem- 
nity, St. Louis, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

The board of directors consists of E. V. 
Thompson, ex-president, chairman; J. E. Law- 
ton, R. A. Hoffman, Edward E. Wells, W. H. 
Hughes, C. J. Kehoe, George L. Dyer of St. 
Louis; Lyle Stevenson, Charles L. Scott, John 
H. Walsh, T. H. Mastin and Clarence L. Vroo- 
man, Kansas City; L. S. Stubbs and E. W. Ozen- 
berger, St. Joseph; George D. Clayton, Hanni- 
bal; A. T. Quisenberry, Springfield; H. Tatum, 
Joplin; E. P. Ellis, Cape Girardeau; E. M. Ro- 
binson, Poplar Bluff, and B. L. Bonfoe, Kirks- 
ville. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Last year was again a highly satisfactory 
one for the Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., which company is 
steadily moving forward into the very front 
rank of growing, progressive institutions. The 
net gain in insurance in force for 1915 was ap- 
proximately eleven and one-half millions, bring- 
ing the total amount outstanding up to $77,137,- 
929. This handsome gain indicates that an- 
other two years will see the company among 
the hundred-million class. A notable feature 
of the gain last year was in connection with re- 
newals, the percentage of business renewing 
being higher than in any previous year of the 
company’s history. 

On the financial side of the account equally 
satisfactory gains are shown, the admitted as- 
sets having increased over $933,000 to $5,887,364, 
while surplus funds show a gain of $166,616 and 
amount to $911,785. The premium income of 
the year: was $2,415,827, out of which it paid 
$973,300 to policyholders, added $728,476 to the 
reserves and $166,616 to surplus. Total income 
for the year amounted to $2,835,202, and $907,- 
555 was laid by after providing for payments 
to policyholders and all expenses: The new 
business for the year exceeded $21,700,000, over 
fifty per cent of which represents addition to 
the amount in force referred to above. This 
company occupies a high position in the field 
where it operates and is providing highly bene 
ficial to policyholders and agents. 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE OF CIN- 
CINNATI 

At the annual meeting of the Federal Union 
Life of Cincinnati the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Robert B. Palmer, 
president; Frank M. Peters, vice-president and 
agency manager; James E. Campbell, second 
vice-president; Orville K. Jones, third vice 
president and general counsel; D. W. Craig, sec 
retary-treasurer; F. A. Draper, actuary and au- 
ditor; S. N. Magie, supervisor of investigation 
service. The directors elected are: James E. 
Campbell, Curtis C. Williams, Robert B. Palmer, 
Orville K. Jones, B. Decatur Smith, Christian 
Erhardt, D. W. Craig, Frank M. Peltis, Fred FE 
Wesselmann, David Lorbach, B. K. Clapp, B. © 
Poole and eHrry J. Levi. David Lorbach is 
general attorney. The company reports rapid 
gains in assets and surplus and new insurance 
of about $100,000 a week, olthough writing only 
a short time. 

Joseph W. Briggs, for the past four years special 
representative of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Milwaukee, has been appointed Wisconsin managet 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, which recently re 
entered the State. 











CRESCENT LIFE OF INDIANAPOLIS 

The Crescent Life of Indianapolis, of which 
John CC. Humis is president, is making rapid 
progress in the sale of its stock and expects to 
obtain its license in the near future, The 
policy forms and rate books have all been pre 
pared and the company expects to begin to 


write as soon as its license is obtained 


NORTHERN LIFE OF SEATTLE 


General Manager D. B. Morgan, of the North- 
ern Life of Seattle, reports that 1915 was the 
biggest year in the history of the company and 
was fittingly closed by the biggest month. New 
insurance issued during the year was $3,750,000, 


planned to make 1916 a still greater epoch in the com- 


pany’s career, 

The Columbian National Life of Boston reports 
that the business issued last year amounted to $14,- 
00,000, The programme adopted for this year is that 
$17,000,000 of new business be written. Substantial 
vains were also made in the accident and health de- 
partment, 

The United States Annuity and Life of Chicago 
made a gain last year of about half a million in in- 

rance over the records of 1914. The total received 
business was about $4,500,000, and, with the liberal 
policies now offered, the company hopes to produce 
$6,000,000 in 1916. 


The Dakota Life Insurance Company of Water- 
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entertained his “honor squad” at dinne: veek jn 
veek in 

celebration of his seventeenth anniversary as superin 
) Iperin. 


tendent. 


——The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio \ ssociation 
of Agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mi. 


waukee will be held at Columbus, February 10 and 1) 


T. A, Stephenson, formerly superintendent 
agencies of the Southland Life of Dallas, h 


has beey 


of 


appointed manager of agencies for the Guarantee Life 
of Houston, Tex. 


Charles J. H. Child, for more than twenty yeq 5 
connected with the agency department of the Mutya 
Life, died on Tuesday, January 11. Mr. Child was 


sixty-one: years old. 


While the December record was $660,000. The 
company has passed the million-dollar mark 
in assets, has an annual income of nearly half 


ing the year the company entered Idaho and ex- 
peets shortly to open up Oregon and Montana. 


perienced by the California State Life of Sac- 
ramento in 1915. Assets increased over $240,- 
000 and the surplus by more than $50,000. The 
company was four years old on January 1 last, 
has paid two dividends of six per cent each on 
its capital of $500,000, and will in all probability 
declare a third dividend this month. The com- 
pany has about fifteen millions of business on 


lions of insurance in force 


million, shows smaller death losses for 1915 was issued: of this sum $132,000 was written in North 
than in the preceding year, and obtained its Dakota, $750,000 in Minnesota, and $1,828,000 in its -The medical section of the American Life Con 
new business at a lower rate of expense. Dur- home State. The increase of issued business of 1915 vention will hold its annual meeting at Birmingham, 


The Northwestern 
was another of the 
and Northwest 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE West 


\ profitable and satisfactory year was cx- strength last year. 


passed by nearly 


its books and is quite proud of the record made The Franklin 


seieeatiaaaaaeats plicd for admission to Oklahoma. 


COMPANY TIDINGS —George E. Goodeve, 


for thirty-seven years con heen appointed district agents for the Massachusetts 

-The Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL, reports that troller for the New York Life, died this week at his Mutual Life of Manitowoc, Wis., and for three ad- 

past year was a prosperous one. The company home in Stamford, Conn. jacent counties. Frank E. Boyd becomes special rep- 
had at the turn of the calendar’ more than fifty mil IL. O. Rawson, of the Cleveland Life resentative at Oconomowoc for two counties. 


The sixteenth year of the Federal Life’s business 
1 


vas closed with 1915, and substantial progress was Noah Morgan, 
made, it being the best year in its history. It is office of the Western and Southern Life at Cincinnati, Pages. 


town, S. D., now has $9,620,000 of insurance in force. 
During 1915 the agency department wrote insurance to 
the amount of $2,491,500, of which amount $2,210,000 


over 1914 was $357,000. 

Life of Minneapolis 
companies in the Middle 
materially to its George B. Raymond, general manager in New 
At the first of January, 1915, the Jersey of the Mutual Life for twenty-five years until 
mark of $35,000,000 insurance in force by December 
31 was set, and the aims of the company were sur 


$40,000,000 has been set. 


LIFE NOTES 








SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 


The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 
business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 
their work., 





These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can Y O U qualify? If so, address. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 


la., in the capacity of field superintendent 


Ala., on March 1, 2 and 38. Bayard P. Holmes of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau will deliver a paper on “Death 


Claim Investigation.’’ 


S016 the: mark of his seventy-sixth year. 


S. E. Cobb, a Topeka (Kan.) banker, advocates 


the plan of having the legislature enact a law 


David T.. McCullough and Walter Berge have 


Insurance Company, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Industry of that city. 


of the Eastern 


George Peckham Johnson, who has been superin 
tendent of agents for the Western Life of Des Moines 
has joined the National Fidelity Life of Sioux City 


he retired in 1907, died on Sunday, January 16, at 
his home in Morristown, N. J. Mr. Raymond was in 


quiring a man, when he applies for a marriage license, 
to take out a life insurance policy that would pay a 
Life of Springfield, I1l., has ap fixed sum monthly to his widow. 


For other Life Insurance news see White 








1915 EDITION 


Prominent Patrons 


OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arran ed 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 
localities. 


This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f§ Cloth Covers, - - - $1.00 per copy 
PRICES: { Fieviple Leather Binding, 1.25 “ 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 


for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


EASY COME, EASY GO 





Story of a Man who Landed Some Big 
Risks Without ‘Trouble 


SUCCESS THAT ISN’T EARNED 





Big Commissions Handed to the Young Agent 
May Spoil a Career 

A certain popular young life insurance man 
ina Middle Western city, who has been in the 
business for less than a year, recently had a 
stroke of good fortune which has been the 
tak of the town. 

A college friend, who had become a big busi- 
ness man, had decided to protect a business 
deal by having $250,000 of insurance written 
on his life; and he gave the business to his 
former college chum, who, he knew, had _ re- 
cently entered life insurance. ‘The agent was 
able to take care of all of it, his own company 
accepting $50,000 and other agencies through 
which he brokered the remainder paying him 
full commissions, so that he netted several 
thousand dollars on the deal. 

“It was just like finding money,” he told his 
friends, jubilantly; and indeed it was. With- 
out any effort on his part, he had picked up as 
much money as many agents earn in a couple 
of years’ hard work. 

One of the latter class was talking about 
the matter in a rather envious tone to his 
manager, 

“That's the way it goes,” he said bitterly. 
“Here the rest of us dub along, picking up a 
measly $1000 or $2000 application and fighting 
to get that; and counting ourselves lucky if 
Then 
this youngster, who doesn’t know half as inuch 
about the business as any member of this 


we write $75,000 or $100,000 a year. 


agency, comes along and cleans up at one 
deal, and without a stroke of work on his 
part, more than [’ll make in two or three 
years. But that’s life for you.” 


A Morar 

His own words had put him in a very dis- 
‘ouraged, unpleasant frame of mind, and his 
¢xpression showed it. Ilis manager, however, 
was keen enough to be able to analyse the 
Whole situation, and at the same time point 
4 moral that would show him the correctness 
of the plan he was working on. 

_ That big deal was probably the most un- 
'ortunate thing that ever happened to the boy,” 
he said significantly. 


The unusual character of the comment made 
the discouraged agent look up. 

“Unfortunate!” he “Then a 
Christmas tree must be a misfortune.” 


exclaimed. 


“T don’t know the agent who handled this 
business,” the manager continued, without no 
licing the interruption, “and | hope for his sake 
that he has got enough good stuff in him to be 
able to stand up under his good fortune. But 
[ have seen a lot of such cases, and itt is the 
exception to the rule when a man is able to 
go right ahead and make good, as he probably 
would have done if it had not been for this 
windfall in the shape of several thousand dol- 
lars of easy money. 

“A young agent must earn his success, if he 
is to appreciate it. That is the universal law 
in all sorts of business. ‘Come easy, go easy, 
expresses human nature. ‘The things that are 
easily won are not highly regarded; it is the 
achievements that cost most in energy and 
time that we are naturally proudest of. 

“The most that this agent can say is that 
he was lucky. He has got the money repre 
sented by the commissions, and that is fine, 
of course. But as long as you are earning a 
good living, you need not envy him his pick-up, 
especially if you realize that there were dan 
gers in it as well as unearned profits. 

“When an agent, and especially one who has 
not yet earned his spurs, makes a whole lot of 
money this way, it is likely to give him a false 
idea of the business. A veteran, who had had 
plenty of hard knocks, and who had learned 
just what could be expected of the business, 
would take such a thing just as a lucky chance, 
not likely to happen again, and not to be ac 
counted as part of the regular run of business 

“Tl remember just after [ came with this 
company, when | had left my first agency, I 
was asked to do some special work before as 
suming the management here. I was given the 
assignment to call on a manufacturer out 
West, who had written in and asked about 
rates. He bought a $300,000 policy, and it 
didn’t take over ten minutes to sell him. He 
was just in the market, and there was no spe 
cial credit due to me and the other solicitors 
who called in response to his inquiries. Hence 
there was no reason for us to feel unduly 
elated, as far as our own efforts were con 
cerned, though naturally we felt good at be 
ing able to turn in business of that caliber 

“The point | am making is that the ex- 
perienced agent is not going to allow his head 
to be turned by any lucky stroke like that of 


our young friend, who put over his $250,000 
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deal so easily. But a chap who has not yet 
learned the ropes, and who is entirely new to 
the game, is likely to get inflated ideas regard- 
ing the business and to become discontented 
and dissatisfied as he goes along and finds that 
the goose that lays the golden egg didn’t lo 
cate her nest in his neighborhood 


Past I.XPERIENCES 

“One of the first experiences that impressed 
this on me occurred just after [ started in 
the business. Amone the agents in the office 
was a rather clever fellow, a distant relative 
of the manager, who did all he could to boost 
him. Not long after he had been working, he 
was given the tip that a local manufacturer of 
prominence was likely to buy, and with the aid 
of the manager wrote him for $50,000. His 
part of the commission was the biggest sum 
he had ever earned at one time. 

“He got the idea that he was a $50,000 man, 
and wouldn’t pay much attention to the little 
ones. leven a $5000 prospect didn’t impress 
him much, and the result was that he soon con- 
vinced himself that our town didn't offer suf 
ficient opportunity to a man of his capacity. 
lle tried another city or two before he finally 
gave up the business. It was mostly due to the 
effect of that $50,000 policy he wrote so easily. 

“Let’s hope, for his own sake and the good 
of the business, that the young man we have 
referred to has the pluck and good sense to 
put the big business he has just landed be- 
hind him, and not let it affect his views of 
what he is going to do in life insurance. If he 
can do that, and get the right perspective he 
may make good, after all. But it’s a big 
handicap for a new man to have to go up 
against.” 

“Well,” said the agent, who had decided by 
that time that there was no reason why he 
ghould feel disgruntled over such a question 
able victory, “I won't let his pick-up keep me 
from getting all the business [| have coming 


to me!” 


BIG LIFE APPLICATIONS 

Records of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines for big applications have been surpassed 
twice during the last fortnight as the result of 
a whirlwind finish of 1915 and a cyclone start 
of 1916. A. F. Smith of San Francisco, general 
agent, set a new record by writing a single 
application for $50,000 in the closing days of 
1915, but his record was of brief duration, for 
C. B. Knight of Texas eclipsed it early in 1916 
by writing a single application for $100,000. 
During the same fortnight single applications 
for $25,000 were being written by A. H. Me 
Kenzie of San Francisco, C. H. Rosenbaum of 
Chicago, and E. P. Crossley of Texas. 
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PETER PHYFE 


The Incantation That is Open to All 
and Which Will Bring Sure Success 


THE MAGIC STAR 


A French Watchmaker, Ambassador and Magician 
Who Never Left Anything to Chance and 
Who Mingled Inspiration with Perspiration 
SEVENTH TALK 

In “Books That Have Helped Me,” Profes- 
sor Brander Matthews says, “To Robert 
Iloudin I feel I owe a double debt; first for 
the slight skill | have acquired in his art, and, 
secondly, for such an insight into its under 
lying principles as to keep me clear of all 
danger from evanescent delusions, which fol 
low one another in fashion,” 

If you have never read the autobiography of 
Robert Hloudin, get the book from a library 
and enjoy a journey into a land of enchant- 
ment \s an autobiography Tloudin’s ranks 
very high, perhaps higher than that of Irank- 
lin Watchmaker, 


mancer, mechanician and inventor, as well as 


prestidigitateur, necro- 
practical psychologist, Houdin is with the most 
famous. Ile was wise enough never to claim 
occult’ powers, except when the French Gov 
ernment made him Ambassador I¢xtraordinary 
to Algeria, the object of his mission being to 
lessen the influence of the Marabout. priests, 
whose claims to supernatural powers gave 
them dangerous political influence. 

At public performances in Algeria, Houdin 
far surpassed the Marabouts, and French 
prestige, even in what was believed the occult 
art, was restored. The priests themselves fell 
to their faces and worshipped the little French 
magician. 

In reading of the marvels which Houdin 
performed you are struck with the infinite 
pains he put into his work, as well as with 
his amazing knowledge of the human mind. 
Yet his most extraordinary deceptions were 
based on the most simple means 


Tur TRoN Casket 
In 1846 Houdin was summoned to give a 
performance before Louis Philippe, the French 
king, and his court. “Cagliostro’s Casket’” as 
performed before the court, was one of the 
greatest feats the world has ever known. 
several handkerchiefs 


Houdin borrowed 


from members of the court and requested 
that the spectators write on cards where they 
desired the handkerchiefs to be invisibly trans- 
To the king was left the decision of 

suitable place. After reading the 
cards, the royal patron decided on the chest 


ported. 
the most 


or box of an orange tree which stood at the 
end of one of the courtyard avenues. 

Instantly the handkerchiefs fluttered into 
space, and immediately messengers were sent 
to the end of the avenue, and, breaking open 
the time-rotted box, exhumed from the roots 
of the orange tree a rusty iron chest, which 
was brought to the king. 

Cagliostro had sixty years before been a 
more modern 


famous predecessor of the 


French magician. The time was a summer 
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afternoon in the year 1846. Houdin asked the 
king to open the rust-eaten casket. 

“Certainly, M. Houdin; but I shall require 
a key for that,” replied the king. 

At the instant a white dove fluttered down 
from the sky and dropped at Louis Phillipe’s 
feet. 

“Your majesty, deign to remove from the 
neck of the dove the key you will find on a 
ribbon,” said the magician. 

The king hastened to unlock the coffer with 
a rusty key, taken from the neck of the dove. 
Inside were the handkerchiefs and a_time- 
discolored parchment on which was written: 

“This Day, the 6th of June, 1786, this iron 
box, containing six handkerchiefs, was placed 
among the roots of an orange tree by me, 
Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro, to serve in per- 
forming an act of magic which will be exec- 
uted on the same day sixty years hence before 
Louis Philippe of Orleans and his family.” 

Says Professor Matthews, ‘Nothing more 
extraordinary was ever performed by any 
mere conjurer; indeed, this feat is quite as 
startling as any of those attributed to Cagli- 
ostro himself, and it has the advantage of 
being accurately narrated by the inventor. Not 
only is the thing done a seeming impossibility, 
but it stands forth the more impressively be- 
caust of the spectacular circumstances of its 
performance; a stately palace, a lovely garden, 
the assembled courtiers and the royal family. 
The magician had to depend on his wits alone, 
for he was deprived of all advantages of his 
own theater and of all possibility of aid from 
a confederate mingled amid the casual spec- 
tators.” 

Houdin never revealed the secret of this 
astounding miracle in natural science.  Per- 
haps the explanation of Professor Matthews, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1903, is correct. 

sriefly stated, the exposure is as follows: 


The prestidigitateur conveyed the handker- 
chiefs, supposed to lie in full view of the court 
in a package on a table, to his son, who with 
amazing rapidity and sleight of hand placed 
them in the rusty casket. In disguise the son 
raced to the end of the avenue, thrusting the 
casket through a hole, previously arranged, 
under the roots of the orange tree. 

All the rest was easy for the great magician. 
For the box with the parchment and its seal, 
facsimile of Cagliostro’s seal, had been pre- 
pared with the minutest care in advance. And 
when the king made the selection of the place 
of hiding, Tloudin had made another substi- 
tution and pushed into the king’s hands cards 
which had been prepared by himself, secret- 
ing those written by the courtiers. Also, the 
magician depended upon the well-known com- 
mon sense of the king, who would be likely 
to select a locality which was suitable for the 
performance of the afternoon. Doubtless, 
however, if the king had made another choice, 
any of the places suggested by the cards would 
have enabled Houdin’s painstaking prepara- 
tions eventually to use the orange tree box and 
the hidden casket. As for the pigeon and the 
key, Hermann or Keller, or any modern con- 
jurer, would have no difficulty in fluttering 
down a pigeon with a ribboned key. 





SPECTATOR 


Houdin was a genius of the first rank, but 
he never depended solely on his genius. For 
none of his seeming miracles did he leave any. 
thing to chance. Labor of the severest won 
before even his most simple trick. In hin 
was exemplified that “genius is the art of tak 
ing infinite pains.” 


INFINITE PAINS 

lor the moment I would have the earnest 
solicitor fix his thoughts on the career of the 
The agent’s art, 


great Magician. too, is con- 


cerned with psychology and the power of 
making others look at things in the way he 
desires. The solicitor should not practice de- 
ception, but he should practice those arts 
which take infinite pains to influence the minds 
of others. Nothing that can be 
should be left to chance. 


a possible insurer should be almost as care- 


foreseen 
The interview with 


fully thought over, and prepared for, as. the 
seance of Houdin in the court garden before 
louis Philippe. 

In imagination the solicitor should go over 
all possible objections to his company and to 
the form of policy which he believes is the 
best for the prospect. And hi 
should be prepared to meet the claims of rival 


particular 
agents. lor unless the solicitor can prove the 
weaknesses of rivals and the strong points of 
his own company he will see his labor go for 
naught. 

Don’t depend on chance or the inspiration 
of the moment. Mr. [Edison replied to a 
young man who complimented the great. in- 
ventor’s inspiration: “Inspiration, young man! 
With me inspiration is perspiration.” 

For the interview with the man whom you 
happen to know is likely to consider a big pol- 
icy, prepare, prepare, prepare. ave the fig- 
ures and arguments relating to your own com- 
pany which are seductive on the tip of your 
tongue, as well as those figures and arguments 
that prove weaknesses in the companies of 
rivals. In 
panies have their strength, just as they have 
As trade is constituted, it is per- 


your some particulars all com- 
weaknesses. 
fectly legitimate to down your adversaries with 
any club of truth due to your foresight and 
labor. 

Unlike Houdin, do not depend upon char- 
latanism, but, like Houdin, make earnest and 
perspiration-bringing preparation. And study 
men as the naturalist studies the insect on 
which he is about to write his essay. And 
study the psychology of the art of selling 4 


‘ 
0 


man something that you must teach him 


. a° 
Learn how to push on him a pouty, 
rds 


desire. 
just as Houdin pushed on the king the ca 
he wished him to read. 


Points OF POWER : 
No—one of the most dif- 


Easy old trade? 
land of Iib- 


ficult. But, you know, this is a ' 
erty. If you don’t like the trade you can give 
If you do stick to it, for 
heaven’s sake dig in and master it. Don’t be a 
dilettante. Take off your coat, and your 
metaphorical undershirt, and knuckle down. 
Give the rival solicitor the fastest kind of 4 
run to keep up with you. Let your inspiration 
he Mr. Edison’s perspiration. Work your fee 


it the chuck. 


Thursday 
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in an cverlasting treadmill and work your 
prains harder than your feet. 

There is just one way to lift yourself above 
the ordinary ruck of agents. That way goes 
pack to a word of five labors—labor, labor, 
labor. he Dark Age magician revered the 
pentagon —the magical five-pointed star—as his 
symbol of incantation. Our five magical points 
of power, capable of almost infinite possibili- 
ties in our personal lives, are these five letters 


combined. 


WRITING A MILLION A YEAR 


George F. Murrell of Pittsburg, general 
agent of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, who 
was elected president of the $100,000 Club of 
the company this year, upon receiving a tele- 
gram of congratulation on his birthday from 
George Kuhns, vice-president of the company, 
replied as follows: 

‘It (the telegram) makes me think of those 
lines from the pen of Carlyle: ‘One life; a lit- 
tle gleam of time between two eternities; no 
second chance for ug for evermore,’ and I feel 
that very man should get the maximum amount 
out of life as he goes along.”’ 

Mr. Murrell recently told his methods of ap- 
proaching a prospect and getting his name on 
the dotted line. 

His views are as follows: 


Every man has his own personal method of 
presenting an insurance proposition to the 
prospect. However, there are a few good rules 
to follow and which I have found profitable. 

When I enter a man’s office, I smile. Lavater 
states, “A smile is to the countenance what the 
sunbeam is to the landscape. It embellishes an 
inferior face and redeems an ugly one.’’ AS 
soon as I meet the prospect I look for a chair. 
If he sees me looking for a place to sit down, 
nine times out of ten he will automatically wave 
his hand to a chair and ask me to be seated. 

Il always look a man right in the eye. I can- 
not hold his attention if I am looking at the 
ceiling or at his feet. I present my proposi- 
tion clearly and promptly. I can tell in a min- 
ute whether my prospect’s mind works quickly 
and takes in my proposition. If it does I speed 
up; if it does not, I slow down. I specialize on 
our method of paying premiums to his own 
bank and the safety of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany through the Iowa deposit law. I have 
used the comparison of a bank note for two 
years with success. It interests a prospect. 


TALKS ONE POLICY 

I decide myself the best kind of a policy for 
the prospect, and talk that policy only. It is 
easier for the prospect do decide if he has only 
one proposition to consider than if he has 
several. I always remember that a prospect is 
hot an actuary. He knows we have men to at- 
tend to that. I do not give him a lot of figures. 
What the average business man wants to know 
is what it costs and what he gets out of it. 
I seldom show a sample policy. I tell him we 
write the standard form. That is sufficient. 

I never criticise any legal reserve policy 
which the prospect has or a legal reserve com- 
pany. I consider it dishonorable, and it pleases 
4 prospect to think his judgment good, just as 
It disgusts him with all insurance, my own in- 
cluded, if I “knock.”’ I do not wait for a man 
to say “‘yes.”” Some men will, but almost all of 
WS need to be ‘‘pushed.’”’ I get out my appli- 
‘ation when I have finished stating my propo- 
sition and ask him whom he wishes this insur- 
ance left to. If he halts me, I look surprised to 
think he has the nerve to even hesitate on 
such a good thing. He will generally tell me 
the beneficiary. 


MAKES PLANS AHEAD 

After I am through, I don’t linger. My time 
and his is valuable. I close ninety per cent of 
ly people on the first interview and always 
collect the full annual premium. I always 
know the night before where I am going to 
‘tart in the next morning. ‘This, I consider 
absolutely necessary to sunccess. 





SQUINTS 
| Written Specially for THr Spectator by a 
Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
“Ich dien’—German motto of the English 
Prince of Wales. Why he never said “/ 
serve’ in his mother tongue [ never knew, 
and I don’t care. Service is what he means 
to furnish his subjects—if he lives up to his 
shibboleth. 
should give every person he insures. 


Service is what every. solicitor 
Prompt, 
because there is no excuse for slowness in 
business these days. Courteous, because cour- 
tesy is like sunshine, warm, bright, cheering, 
invigorating. Truthful, because a lie is for- 
ever on one’s trail like a bloodhound, baying 
to get nearer. /lise, because the average per- 
son 1s more or less ignorant and needs guid 
ing. Iriendly, because everyone needs and 
loves a real true friend. I*ree, because of the 
reactionary effects of service without hope of 
reward upon the giver and the = stimulating 
effect upon the receiver to advertise such treat 
ment among his friends. Get wise! 

In order of importance every underwriter 
owes a duty to his God, his country, his fam 
ily, himself, his company, ete. Never mind 
the rest, but what about the family? — Just 
this: That wife needs his companionship as 
well as his support. To leave her alone even 
ing after evening while he is out soliciting is 
dead wrong. [¢xtenuation may be granted 
an occasional absence from home when the 


And the 
kids. No one but an unnatural father will 


might shadows fall. but not a /abit. 


refuse to romp and play with the little ones. 
It isn’t all of life, boys, to write $250,000 in 
one year, most of it in the evening. Make 
Worship there. An 
hour’s play with Jack and Lucy and a good 


your home your shrine. 


night kiss with a smile attached to insure 
quick and quiet repose for the trustful ones. 
Two hours’ fellowship with the little mother, 
confiding your plans—just plain talking over 
things freely with each other or an evening 
that’s the idea. You are twice 
as good a man next day when you meet that 


with friends 


ugly old chap who says, “Gosh ding it, didn’t 
I tell you four or five times I don’t want any 
of your gol-darned life insurance.” In ten 
minutes you have him charged with 10,000 
volts and he is emitting sparks of sunshine 
the while you are protecting his home with 
your fountain pen. As he signs up he says 
“Oh, well, you put this so nicely I couldn't 
help it. Besides, | have been thinking of add 
ing a little to my holdings, anyhow.” (L.ar.) 
But those evenings at home, resting head and 
nerve and body made you fitten to bring him 
“across.” My father used to say, “You can’t 
cut grass with a dull scythe.” One good way 
to sharpen your mental scythe is to love and 
laugh and play and stay evenings with your 
family. 

“When a man falls in love with himself he 
has no rivals’—Ben Franklin. Bully for Ben! 
D'y’ever see an agent mashed on _ himself? 
Stuck 
monds, etc.! Oh, he 
speak to you, but it would be so condescend- 


up—chesty—head swelled—hbig = dia 


would condescend to 


ing! As he walked along the street he only 


touched the high places; in his conversation 
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his | was small pica; he wouldn’t be seen 
with the common people, he is in a class all by 
his lonesome! Bah! Ad nauseam ad vomi- 


No one 


appreciates him but he—a modicum of suc- 


tam! Sucha chap is ever a big man. 


cess makes him swell up like a toad, and he 
is quite as disgusting. 
virtue. 


Ilumility is a cardinal 
Self-abnegation makes one beloved. 
Fall in love with your work and soon your 
company and a vast number of friends will 
fall in love with you. 

R. O. Trcitos. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 
It's not what others may think or do, 
What you'll accomplish is up to you; 
There'll be “stress” and “grind” 
As you'll always find, 
But if you prove to your sweet-self true 
It's “ninety to one” you'll sure “pull through” ; 
What you need is grit 
And plenty of “git,” 


Keeping in play your natural wit. 


Put on a smile though the clouds seem black, 
If the wind’s too strong, why change your 


” 


“tack? 
“Tis the man with pluck 
Ne’er depends on luck, 
\nd never a day will effort slack 
Who’s looking straight on and ne'er looks back : 
So just forge ahead, 
By confidence led, 
The world will see you've a level head. 


Vhere’ll be hills to climb, rivers to swim, 
\nd trails to follow where light is dim: 
And the giant “Doubt” 
Will turn you about 
If for a moment you list to him; 
But face him and dare the “Monster grim” 
Decide you’re a man 
And work out your plan 
\s only a hero does and can. 


\uGcustus ‘TREADWELI 


INTERESTS SMALL AS WELL AS 
LARGE INSURERS 


What man is there who has ever invested any 
money who has not lost money through invest 
ments? If the man of the family who has been 
trained in business and the matter of invest- 
ment loses money through his investments can 
he expect that his wife or children, who have 
had no experience in business matters, can 
invest the money left by him, either by a life 
insurance policy or otherwise in a lump sum, 
without making losses? 

A man who leaves a continuous monthly in 
come policy can know that, no matter what 
losses his wife or children may make in in- 
vestments, no matter what troubles or panics 
there may be in the business world, his family 
will receive each month a fixed certain income. 

One reason we believe why this policy is not 
more freely sold by some agents is because you 
think this policy will appeal and is adaptable 
only to the man who can carry a large line of 
insurance. This is not true. An income of $10 
to $20 per month is of as much value and as 
necessary to the family of a man who can 
afford to carry from $1000 to $5000 of insurance 
as is an income of $50 to $100 per month to a 
man who can carry $25,000 to $50,000 of insur 
ance. An income of even $10 per month would 
help to pay rent or to keep the ‘‘wolf from the 


door.’ Karcelsior Life Banner. 
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HARRY M. CUTLER, VICE-PRESI- Helen Hyde of Montpelier, and he has three band in paying for the policy—much to his gur- 
DENT, NATIONAL LIFE children. His promotion to the office of vice- prise and appreciation. 


At the annual meeting of the National Life resident meets with general approval on the ° Fourteen years later, death snatched awa 
* ‘ sc PP on from my three children a father’s care and prod 


Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt., held part of all connected with the company. large earnings of his profession. Then life in- 
on January 18 last, Harry M. Cutler was made See eee surance stepped in—three policies that provided 
vice-president and treasurer of the company. the children’s support and enabled them to have 
This was a promotion from the office of sec- A WOMAN'S REASONS & mother's once when they Roedee i meek No 
Shortly after the death of her husband Mrs. 3¢@ttering of those children among relatives, ag 
: ‘ e has happened to countless thousands who must 
ITarriet H1. Hayes took out a policy in the hear their kind fathers spoken of as “shiftless” 
or “extravagant,’ because they are only 
/ ; thoughtless about life insurance teed tk 
born at Montpelier December 15, 1867. In the tection of her children. In a letter to the com- chien? $s support. reir young 
year 1884 he entered business life in connection — pany she tells plainly the way many women But far more sad than a lovable, capable 


with the First National Bank of Montpelier, Pantie is ‘ ; Re hanes ; - child’s loss of support is the plight of an aged 
feel and also tells why she changed her mind. — \igowea mother , facing the helplessness of-aa 


where he remained for some five years. He The letter is as follows: old age, thrown on a heartless world without 
was made teller in 1886 and assistant cashier ' z means of support. 
: : ; . ‘ I wish to say a word in regard to the ‘‘senti- 
in 1888. He left the service of the bank  jjontal” emotions that many women, young and , TERE As 
ne , : 8 é a « on, a 
to become connected with the National Life old, have on the subject of life insurance when ILLINOIS LIFE AGENCY 
in 1889, was elected assistant-treasurer in it is first presented to them by some sensible ASSOCIATION 
man who tries to avert a calamity to his loved At the annual convention of the Southwestern 
; ici ill «Aiea, sila hada i ones in the event of his premature death; for I, 
n January, 1899, he was elected a mem- too, once belonged to that class of women. It 
ber of the board of directors and was assigned is to be hoped that the girls of this present age Kansas City, L. H. Steele became president and 
to the finance committee in January, 1900, while en more practical. ,; ' M. EF. Dark, R. B. Daniel and S. A. Scott vice- 
Many years ago (when I was scarcely more 3 3 se : : 
: residents, the officials being dete , > the 
; than a school girl and my oldest son a year-old / » | ials being determined by th 
president and treasurer. baby), my husband, on his return home one even- 
Mr. Cutler is an expert on farm mortgages ing, dropped a life insurance policy over my Steele has been with the company only a year. 
shoulder into the sleeping baby’s hands. He ‘The agents presented W. B. Davis, a general 
f : ual aiid aia iid exclaimed with vehemence, ‘‘Now you won’t have 
able attention and research to these forms oy neglect the baby to earn a living for himifI ‘ 
of investments during his connection with the die.’”’ But I shivered as though he had bought a ing the week of the convention and pledged $4,- 
company. The present accounting system = in coffin for himself. Next day I recalled an emi- 000,000 of paid-for business for 1916. 
saree to the bilice of the National Lite wes ori- nent physician Ss great anxiety of nearly a year 
‘ : before, during his attendance upon my husband 
ginated by him. in sudden illness, when our baby was but five The Amicable Life of Waco has purchased a print 
Mr. Cutler was married in May, 1890, to Miss weeks old. From that time on I joined my hus- ing outfit, to be installed in the home-office building. 


ond vice-president and treasurer, which Mr. 
Cutler occupied for some five years. 
Mr. Cutler is a native of Vermont and was Union Central Life of Cincinnati for the pro- 


1890, becoming treasurer seven years later. 
department agency of the [Illinois Life, held at 


in January, 1911, he was elected second vice- 
volume of business during 1915. President 


and municipal bonds, having devoted consider- 
agent, with applications for $94,000 written dur- 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1915 


The following figures of the statements of life insurance companies for 1915 have been compiled from advertised statements and returns made direct to The 
Spectator Company. Particular attention is directed to the figures of new business and gains in insurance in force: 
! 


! | | | 
Premiums |New Business) Insurance Admitted Surplus* | Premiums |New Business) Insurance Admitted | Surplus* 
NAME OF COMPANY Received. Paid for. Gained Assets. Funds. | _NAME or COMPANY. Received. Paid for. Gained. Assets. | Funds. 
$ $ » $ > , : $ $ $ $ 

Aetna Life : 72,494,449) ,160,694 | d124, 238,553) 421,393,418 Missouri State ; 3,458, 30,890,548 13,515,999 12,000,808 2,336,640 
American Bankers 265,8: 92,867 | $21,370 339,501 || Montana Life a 3,957,000 2,275,540 1,204,140 591,776 
American Life, la (735 4,653,021) 78,608 1,379, 21: 3 196,613 Mutual Benefit. ... 87,675,149 48,011,119 191,734,306) — 15,690,818 
Bankers Life, la ,275,08 yey 937 | "729,409| 27,934, $34,009 || Mutual Life, N. Y..... 59,255, 19: 160,882, 145) 23,963,949 616,528,254) 99,139,201 
Bankers Life, Neb ; 8,930,390 5,531,798} 9 458,005 2,871,530 National Life, Can mak 4,309,297 2,714,253 3,339,124] i 
Bank Savings | . 22 4,648} 165,030) 304,740 Nation’! L “ One 7,330,086] 23,312,851 6,361,754 63,828,705] 
Berkshire Life a | 978,085} 22,850,337) ee | National of U.S. ae 12,620,243 1,276,964 13,406,945) 1,015,553 
Boston Mutual a : 2,658,843) 186,567 || New E wet 10,192,309 36,055,913 18,967,525 74,274,981) 7,416,381 
‘alifornia State. .......| shone 7,011,850] 2297/00 cocoa wo. || New World. 2,634,960 2,096,795 ee 
‘anada Life, Canada. 6.458,905 15,643 "735| 3, 21,421 6,217,062 6,423,089 |} - 332, 563] 228,894,191 56,702,490 123,564,466 
“apitol Life cree 5,239, 900) 2'036, 811 “ (848,392 250,266 North American, Can... 1,901. 34 47 9,102,126 1,918,382 5,716,838! 2,502,094 
‘entral Life, 1,237,003 11, oye 4,855,431 53 619,381 |} Northe rn, Mic h : 2,550,781 1, 038, 928 024, 137,077 
‘entral States, Mo. 311,825 922 29! 514,795 141,23: 543,952 || Northern States 76,084 81, 34 308,934 264,145 105,641 
‘entral Life, Kan...... 147,435 35, 781,417 576 68,916 || Northwestern Mutual.. EB oe 54, 2) ) , 
‘leveland Life $20,015 2,152,2 257,775 31,89! 291,138 Northwestern National... 1,241,535 831, "461 3,329,093! 4,554, 63% 711,068 
Agee 1,039,000 1, 129,714 202,499 || Occidental, Cal : Sete af 05 365) ; y 


‘olumbia Life A 4 Fomeate Saye 
‘olumbus Mutual. . 939,322 "697,634 251,928 || Occidental, N. M 235,960 2,! 661,771 171,869 


(f 
‘ommonwealth, Neb. ee 5,059,688) 2,759,188 Ohio National..........| 254,143] 7 4,140,244 ,587, 1,065,860 657,890 
‘onfederation, Can 2,600,771 10,754,279} 943,011 20,587,571 2,390,163 || Ohio State....... : (389,346 938,830 269,988 
‘onnecticut General | 2,867,581 20,199,073] 11,422,476 16,232,628 1,769,054 || Old Line Life. . ; 2,097,500 
‘onnecticut Mutual | ie 24,716,924} 9,479,168 74,167,854 4,426,233 Pacific Mutual me 5,808,861 21,518,654 3,134,255 35,656,611 502,829 
‘ontinental, Del... .... | 427,977 3,009, 1: 31\ 1,293,442 1,641,564 890,420 || Pan-American.......... era 7,096,571 3,106,061 woe 
Continental, Utah... pases 5,502,599 582,830 tee Bera |peit 0 OC Ree 23,376,650 77,956,559| 25,603,638 160,500,404) — 21,252,504 
Continental, Canada 360,118 1,935,995} 69,723 2,019,006 368,442 || Peoria Life ae 4,836,000 2,830,614 . 
Dakota Life | 2,210,000) 990,108 | Philadelphia Life... . . meey? ne 419, 047 4,549,623) 766,260 
Detroit Life 242, 3,071,! 500) 1,736,331} 434,899 132, 904 Phoenix Mutual... ... 5,942,990 x 40,026,984 2,812,876 
Dominion Life, 3, 3,002,904 | 937,122} 3,985,236 954,949 || Pioneer, N. D. ue 430,411 5,11 3°565,123 831,730) 216,561 
Equitable Life, 1: 3,299,302 20, 0,840,450) 13,950,905} 17,818,706 2,348,985 Pittsburgh I .and T. see 33% | . 
Equity Life, Can 16,24 5,700 407,640 $1,925 || Prairie Life | 
Farmers and Bankers 347,49 é ‘4: }, | 2,638 etl \} Presbyterian Ministers. . 
Gem City. . ‘ ; 413,75( eis od we-sorve |] wrowadent ile, da... <2: ie 
Great Northern, Wis 211,495 45 j YOY, 37 716,765 260, 16: Provident L. and T 11,527,400 


sacemooonenccencanna 








86,724,028} 7,324,076 


— a: are Foc ates ‘ ; 05 me ‘++ || Prudential of America... v2 b385, BT? yd b89'8: 56, 158 errno 
69,963,188] 62,334,662 449,197) 264,310 


Guardian........ ; 35,14 : 33,353 |) pulgic Savings 331 686 | 
Guaranty Life, Ia 1,412/963| 5: 33,715 || Puléiic Savings 331,686) 91'472'396 626,836 


Home Life of America HY F ; ¢1,201,147| . || Puritan 374,500 128.528 i ree 
Home Life, N. Y ; 5,095,695 4,766,740| 32,029,440 2,013,455 |; Reliance Life ey 5 18,438,791 8,089,082 774, 1,592,658 
Idaho State........ re 3,874,328 999,44 eee : Reserve Loan g 6,36 ( 7,209,344 1,027,218 3, YS: pte 
Imperial, Canada cis 3,484.5: * 23) 11,591,483 1,671,993 |) Royal Union 8,358 8,795,468 4,461,454 5,9 lar 
Independent. ae cone St. Joseph Life. . 325 1,121,500 790,500 é : Or 
Indianapolis Life. ( ove see Southwestern 8,719,858 4,098,809 3,727,2 791,798 
Inter-Mountain 5,805 2, 269,82! " be 52| 375,725 162,815 || Standard Life, Ia...... 146,182 1,299,609 660,350 ‘ ' pages 
Inter-Southern ie 4,404,884 994823 || State Life, 57,300] 1,092,500 $23,000 abe pe 
Kansas City Life. . 2,415,82 21,707,080 336,202 5,887,364 911,785 || State Mutual........... 6,537,726 3,946, 22 9,772,002  48,720,82 a 
Lincoln National. . ‘ 6,578,540 3,338,556] 2 /419,: 301 403,390 Texas Life. ... ha aye 291,235 587,212) 4 = 302 
Marquette Life 127,016 544,500 32,95: : 266,322 Travelers... oo... 10,911,807 8,421,45! f 52 ‘ ie 
Massachusetts Mutual. . 12,185,959 45,444,342) 23,412,674 3 ity , 50; 7,570,821 || Twin City..... ' 19,697 264, 119. 000 t 3 bon 704 
Meridian Life : 594,467 5,864,235 948,63: 2, v8 32,275 508,296 Union Central......... 14,684,470 33,164,542 29 337.933 ( 18,594,103 
Methodist Ministers... 60,835 : 172,000 63, ne 6,145 | Union M utual. AS eins 2,298,178 5,519, 23% 781,396 

IF ONG YG y j F 57 
Metropolitan Life. ... Ba35A0d592 « 205,377,275] wma 26,017,566 |) 552,63: 5,325,675 1 902°804 
Michigan Mutual... 1,567,904 7 605,641 5,870} 12,379,005 1,112,976 || a phe eh ee ‘ 37, c9,643,823 
Midland Life, Mo...... a 56 9 945,33: Western E fla Can... 50,84: 218,700 
Midland Mutual..... 611,759 3,766,783 2,080,17¢ 1,747,780 352,175 || Western Life, Ia.. Re 2,163,000 1,328,591 bste ‘ 
Midwest Life 217,979 1,958,421) 1,037 881} 719,656 | Western states... <-.0:5 6,851,288 3,576,660 . 96 (60 
Minnesot: L Mutu: ul. 926,119 6,474,991 3, 044, 586! 4,780, 426 589, 017 Wi isconsin Life. eee y 668, 466) 439,700 5,490 — 














: : : . ess: : : ‘no reinsurance. 
*Including funds apportioned, unassigned and capital stock. @ Ordin: wy einen: b Industrial. c a industrial. d Including accident branch. ry Including reinsurar 
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February 3, 1916 


LIFE- INSURANCE NEWS 
MANHATTAN LIFE’S NEW POLICIES 


Commencing February 1 the Manhattan Life 
of New York placed in the hands of its agents 
a new form of policy providing under one cover 
straight life insurance, disability insurance and 
double indemnity for accidental death while 
traveling. This policy is issued at a low rate 
for the first year and a still lower specified 
rate for the second and subsequent years, 
which is subject to still further reduction by 
annual dividends. The following are specimen 
rates charged for this form of contract: 


ORDINARY LIFE 


AG! First Year Subsequent Years 
Bs Peace ua eee $19.37 $18.62 
Mae ores ween eee a 25.29 24.30 
Bee ia eer ena 35.67 34.25 
Eres ema 55.21 53.00 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
AGI First Year Subsequent Years 
1) Ee TORN tat $27.49 26.55 
Me ca Spee eee ne 33.43 32.25 
OG sia as wesw a Waleee 43.01 41.43 
ic year eer wricke ea troy 60.23 57.91 


TWENTY-YEAR ENDOW MENT 


AGE First Year Subsequent Years 
7) ER in ae $45.76 $44.41 
AEN G-0 yu sree eeee marae 47.47 45.97 
eer err ey 51.92 50.14 
WU eelaaae cern eee alate 64,24 61.84 


The Double Indemnity policy will be issued 
on lives of standard risks only, but in no 
greater amounts than $5000, thereby making the 
indemnity exceed $10,000. The 
providing for double indemnity covers 
loss of life occurring within ninety days from 
accidental means while the insured is a pas- 
senger in or on a public conveyance provided 
by a common carrier for passenger service, in- 
cluding the platform, steps or running board 
thereof. 

Premiums will be waived if the insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled before 
attaining the age of sixty years. The com- 
pany declines to consider the payment of the 
face of the policy in instalments in the event 
of disability on the ground that such action 
would reduce the protection provided for the 
family of the insured. 


double not to 


clause 


In addition to the double indemnity policy, the 
Manhattan Life will issue contracts providing 
for premium waiver only in the event of disa- 
bility or without either of the foregoing feat- 
ures, all at 
ously issued. 


lower rates than contracts previ- 


All the usual liberal features of modern life 
insurance practice are embodied in these con- 
tracts, including thirty-one days’ grace in pay- 
ment of premiums, reinstatement at any time, 


loan, cash, paid-up and extended insurance 
values, annual dividends, maturity of policy 
either as a paid-up or endowment contract. 


With these double indemnity, premium waiver 
and regular life insurance contracts to sell, the 
agents of the Manhattan Life have an outfit 
Which should enable them to more than double 
their business during the current year. 


MERGER IN TEXAS 

Announcement has been made at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., of the consolidation of the Amarillo 
National Life of Amarillo with the Wichita 
Southern Life of Wichita Falls. The consoli- 
dated company will be known as the Wichita 
Southern and will have its home office at 
Wichita Falls. 

The combined assets are announced as being 
approximately $1,200,000; capital, $300,000: re- 
Serve, $500,000; surplus to policyholders, $800,000: 


business in force, $12,000,000. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Annual Convention of Superintendents 
Held at New York Last Week 





STATEMENT FOR LAST YEAR 


Great Record of Past Year—Proceedings at 
Meetings and Banquet 

The annual convention of the superintendents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
was held at the home office in New York on 
January 27, 28 and 29. 

The record for the previous year was 
fully reviewed and analyzed to the great satis- 
faction of all present. Some of the more note- 


care- 


worthy results are herewith given: 

ENGtIRe Te BOR wars vides chewed oaew cues $138,0238,316 
Craith GUER BOERS. 6c icccccessecseseceus 10,025,424 
Total assets at close of 1915........... 541,283,326 
Increase in assets during 1915......... 44,420,556 
SGTINS Wb FONG ge occ wide anes we csecewes 26,017 ,567 


New insurance placed and paid for in 
1915 was: 
Industrial dept., issued... .$255,816,825 


Industrial dept., revived 
and increased 80,077,767 
Ordinary dept., issued..... 229,303,329 
Ordinary dept., revived and 
INQUOGEOEE (a.0'c6 ds. ciciesee 27,602,939 
RONAN cactinvccerecnmcekemnuans $592,800,860 
Total outstanding insurance at end of 
PRED viccedrscesssaceeeateucabenee 3,196,491,344 
Gain in outstanding insurance for the 
WOME o6 cucu eee cases sbtcteanseuneaes 205,377,275 
Number of policy claims paid in 1915.. 193,752 


On Thursday morning at 9:30 o’clock the of- 
ficers of the company received the superinten- 
dents in the executive offices, and shortly there- 
after the first con- 
vention was held in the assembly room. 


business session of the 


PRESIDENT HEGEMAN’S REMARKS 

President Hegeman was suffering from an at- 
tack of grippe accompanied by loss of voice, 
and his introductory remarks were read by the 
vice-president. In this address Mr. 
Hegeman felicitated the superintendents 
the sterling record of 1915, which was the 
greatest showing ever made by the company. 
The president’s brief introductory and congrat- 
ulatory was followed by a compre- 
hensive analysis of the record by the vice- 
president, who placed strong emphasis upon the 
need in the coming year for the conserving of 
department by 


opening 
upon 


address 


the business in the industrial 
the saving of lapses. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Fiske an- 
nounced the standing of the various territories 
for the year 1915 on the basis of all ’round re- 
awarded to the 


sults. The first place was 
Metropolitan territory, which embraces the 
Greater New York districts and those in the 


State of New Jersey and on Long Island. H. 


J. Miller is the superintendent of agencies. 
COMPANY’S WELFARE WORK 

The afternoon session on Thursday was given 
over *to the sixth vice-president, Dr. Frankel, 
who gave an illuminating address on the wel- 
fare work of the company. Dr. Frankel devoted 
some time to the description of what the com- 
accomplished in its social 
with great 


pany has already 
activities, and also dwelt 
upon the plans of the officers for this branch 


service in the future. 


emphasis 


of public 

On Friday morning at 9:30 the convention re- 
assembled to listen to addresses by the second 
and fourth vice-presidents, the general solici- 
tor and others. 
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A theatre party was given for the superinten- 
dents on Friday evening. 


BANQUET A GREAT 


The convention closed with a banquet at the 
Hotel Astor Saturday evening. It was attended 
by all the visiting superintendents, deputies 
and agents and by about two or three hundred 
from the home office. 
guished guests. 
ent and took occasion to make a very forcible 
and carefully prepared address on the subject 
of national preparedness. 
terance on this topic, and he chose the occasion 
from 
all parts of the United States, and it was mani- 
festly his wish that his position as chief execu- 
tive of the Enmpire State known 
throughout the country. 

Other speeches were made by the Right Rev- 
erend Charles Fiske, S.T.D. Bishop Coadjutor of 
Central New York; Royal Meeker, United 
States Commissioner of Statistics; Dr. 
Haven Emerson, Health Commissioner of the 
City of New York, and Assistant Secretary 
Barry, of the company. The veterans’ trophy 
was awarded to Superintendent Monahan, of the 
district, in the city of Chicago. 
Music for the occasion was furnished by the 
Club and Orchestra. The 
wives of many of the officers graced the occa- 


SUCCESS 


There were many distin- 
Governor Whitman was pres- 
It was his first ut- 


because he was addressing an audience 


should be 


Labor 


Englewood 


Metropolitan Glee 
sion and filled the boxes overlooking the ban- 
The convention closed with a brief 
Vice-President 


quet room. 

but very forcible address by 

Fiske at about 11:30 o'clock. 
VISITING 


Among the guests outside the officers of the 


GUESTS 


company were the following: 

Directors: Henry Ollesheimer, Hon. Morgan 
J. O’Brien, John Aiexander P. W. 
Kinnan, Hon. William Temple Emmet, Joseph 
P. Day, Langdon P. Marvin, Arthur Williams. 
Other guests included: John G. Milburn, the 
company’s chief counsel; Robert Lynn Cox, 
manager Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; A. G. B. Claxton, K. C., chief agent for 
Canada and Col. J. J. Brinkerhoff, 
actuary, Association of Life Presi- 
Allen B. Forbes; Frederick C. Tanner, 
counsel for the company; George C. Van Tuyl, 
Jr., president of the Metropolitan Trust Co.; 
Dr. Frederick V. Beitler, Chief of the Bureau ot 
Vital State of Maryland; Captain 
Lorillard Spencer, military secretary to the 
Governor, State of New York; Samuel W. 
Fordyce, Jr., counsel to the company at St. 
Dr. Eugene H. Pool. 


Anderson, 


counsel; 
Insurance 
dents; 


Statistics, 


Louis; 


BENEFICIAL LIFE EXAMINED 

An examination of the Beneficial Life of Salt 
Lake City has been completed by the Insurance 
Departments of Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. Paul 
L. Woolston, consulting actuary of Denver, was 
the examiner in charge. The financial exhibit. 
as of November 30, 1915, showed admitted as- 
sets of $1,411,664 and total liabilities of $1,139,- 
516, leaving a surplus policyholders of 
$272,148, which includes capital of $200,000. The 
generally good 


as to 


company was found to be in a 
condition. 


NEW JERSEY LIFE INS. CO. 
The New Jersey Life Insurance Company has 
been incorporated at Jersey City, N. J., with a 
capital stock of $300,000. Benjamin Gordon of 
Bayonne filed the certificate of 
The stock is to be issued in 30,000 shares of ten 


incorporation. 


dollars par value. 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





Puget Sound Organization’s Growth 
Reviewed by President 


TOPEKA MEN OPPOSE TWISTING 





Support Campaign of Superintendent Against Bad 
Practice—Officers Elected—Other News 

At the recent annual meeting of the Puget 
Sound Life Underwriters Association at Seattle, 
Wash., President R. C. Stuart, agent for the 
New York Life and president of the association, 
reviewed the organization’s growth from a 
small body to a powerful and influential asso- 
ciation. He lauded the work of some of the 
earlier presidents, with particular attention to 
the accomplishments of W. Dwight Mead of the 
Mutual Life, who was instrumental in placing 
a chair of insurance in the University of Wash- 
ington, and who also greatly augmented the 
membership in the association. 

President Stuart told of the fight of the as- 
sociation against debt and how all obligations 
have been met and the association put on a 
sound financial basis. 

The efforts of the association were directed 
toward the prevention of hostile insurance legis- 
lation in the State of Washington last year and 
proved very successful, as bills which would 
probably have driven the companies from the 
State of Washington were defeated. The edu- 
cational campaign conducted by the associa- 
tion is credited with this victory for insur- 
ance, 

The officers of the organization are: R. C. 
Stuart, New York Life, president; C. C. Thomp- 
son, Metropolitan Life, vice-president; P. B. 
Duren, Union Mutual Life, secretary; W. A. M. 
Smith, Mutual Life, treasurer. 


TOPEKA MEN OPPOSE TWISTING 

Superintendent Carey J. Wilson of the State 
Insurance Department has endorsed a plan to 
get rid of twisting and rebating in Kansas. 
There is no law on the statute books against 
these practices, but Wilson has approved reso- 
lutions adopted by the Topeka Kansas Assgocia- 
tion of Life Underwriters at their annual meet- 
ing last week. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Frank 
B. Parker, Connecticut Mutual; first vice-presi- 
dent, Oscar T. Cropper, Attna Life; second vice- 
president, Ike 8. Lewis, Home Mutual Life and 
former Superintendent of Insurance; secretary, 
J. E. Spaulding, Central Life of Des Moinés, 
lowa; treasurer, John T. Moss, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


CHATTANOOGA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
At the election of officers of the Chattanooga 
Underwriters Association, the executive com- 
mittee was elected as follows: TT. C. Thomp- 
son, national committee man, J. R. Mayberry 
and Edward E. Brown. It was erroneously an- 
nounced in THE SPECTATOR for January 20 that 
J. W. Bishop had been chosen a member of the 
committee, instead of Mr. Thompson. 


CLEVELAND TO HEAR ABOUT 
CHARITIES 
Charles W. Williams, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, 
will make the address at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Cleveland Life Underwriters As- 
sociation on February 7, his subject being ‘‘In- 
dustrialism, Inequality and Insurance.’’ Mr. 
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Whiting will discuss concrete cases where life 
insurance would have been of much benefit, and 
the address, it is believed, will furnish some 
valuable material that may be used in the field. 


PITTSBURG’S NEW MOTTO 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburg Life 
Underwriters Association last week, the or- 
ganization adopted the following motto: ‘‘Above 
the Companies—Life Insurance.’’ The following 
officers and executive committee were elected: 
President, A. S. E. Kinsey, Metropolitan Life; 
vice-president, L. C. Woods, Equitable Life of 
New York; vice-president, William C. Cotton, 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; treasurer, F. W. 
Hubbard, New York Life; secretary, James H. 
Campbell, Northwestern Mutual Life. Execu- 
tive Committee—James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual 
Life; William M. Wood, United States Life; 
T. J. Danner, Fidelity Mutual Life; W. M. 
Furey, Berkshire Life; Lee K. St. Clair, Equita- 
ble Life of Towa. Ex-President Members— 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Life and Trust; 
E. R. Putnam, Phoenix Mutual Life; Royal S. 
Goldsbury, Northwestern Mutual Life; William 
M. Duff, Equitable Life of New York, and 
Charles K. Brust, State Mutual Life of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

NEW YORK BANQUET, FEBRUARY 22 

The annual dinner of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on the night of February 22, 
Prominent speakers have been engaged for the 
evening, among them being: Jesse S. Phillips, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York; 
William E. Bilheimer, manager for the Equita- 
ble Life, St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. Shuff, manager 
for the Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

BOSTON BANQUET PLANS 

The annual banquet of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association will be held Thursday 
evening, February 10. The occasion has been 
designated as Bankers’ Night, and speakers 
have been secured from among Boston’s lead- 
ing bankers as_ follows: Henry Parkman, 
treasurer of the Institution for Savings, who 
will speak on ‘‘The Continuity of Savings Bank 
Accounts’? and will show their relationship to 
life insurance; Alfred L. Aiken, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, who will describe 
the operations of the Federal Reserve System, 
and Alfred L, Ripley, vice president of the 
Merchants National Bank, who will talk about 
the National Bank as an institution. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

After seventy years of activity the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, Mass., comes out with 
one of the best annual statements in its long 
and honorable career. During 1915 the com- 
pany wrote a larger amount of new business 
than ever before, while the business on the 
books was well maintained and good progress 
recorded in every department. The figures show 
that the new business of the year amounted to 
$23,946,220 and there was a gain in insurance 
in force of $9,772,002, making the total amount 
outstanding $189,667,638. 

The financial statement shows premium re- 
ceipts of $6,537,726 and total income $8,961,670. 
Policyholders and beneficiaries were paid $5,- 
318,962, including $2,130,731 for death claims and 
$1,335,913 for dividends, while the excess of in- 
come over disbursements amounted to $2,155,- 





107. Admitted assets are reported at $48,720, - 
825, indicating a gain of over $2,200,000 for the 
year, while the surplus on policyholders’ ne 
count is $3,229,835, exclusive of $1,330,663 appor- 
tioned for the payment of dividends in the cur. 
rent year. The State Mutual is not only one 
of the oldest companies in the country, but also 
one of the staunchest and most reliable. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

Last year the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford made great strides forward in every 
department of its business. On the financial 
side it pushed its assets beyond the one-hun- 
dred-million mark by a_ gain of $6,437,052, 
making the total amount now held $104,159,108. 
It strengthened its reserves by $5,336,045 and 
added $720,795 to surplus account, thereby 
bringing that item up to $13,808,802. 

In the life insurance branch the company 
made the largest gains in its history by writing 
new paid-for business of $78,421,455, or $18,909,- 
951 more than in 1914, and adding $46,225,412 to 
its insurance in force, bringing that item up to 
$394,815,205. Life insurance premiums received 
in the year amounted to $10,911,807, showing 
a gain of $926,460. 

The accident department also shows material 
gains, personal accident premiums increasiag 
$69,451, health premiums $91,052, and workmen's 
compensation $872,7 
from all sources were $26,123,081, while the total 
income reached $30,699,757. 

The statement of the Travelers Indemnity 
Company, a subsidiary organization, also shows 


751. Total premium receipts 


evidence of progress. Its assets now amount to 
$2,927,712, with capital and surplus $1,575,947. 
Its total income for the year was $1,335,406, and 
it paid $404,024 in claims, in addition to $99,752 
paid for the prevention of accidents by inspec- 
tion. 


GERMANIA’S DAVENPORT AGENTS’ 
ROUND-UP 

T. Louis Hansen, superintendent of agencies 
for the Germania Life of New York, spent Sat- 
urday, January 22, with the Davenport (Ia.) 
agency force. He is a frequent visitor to Dav- 
enport and always enjoys his stay there very 
much. 

A banquet was held at the Blackhawk Hotel, 
at which covers were laid for twenty. At the 
conclusion of the banquet an enthusiastic 
agency meeting was held, which was attended 
by the former manager, Adolph Priester. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Hansen and George 
W. Cannon, manager of the local agency. 

A special contest for new business was jnau- 
gurated to cover the four weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 21, next, on which date Mr. Cannon ex- 
pects to leave for New York to visit the home 
office of his company, accompanied by his son 
Wilbur. It is expected that a very large volume 
of new business will be written as a result of 


this campaign. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The forty-eighth year of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of San Francisco saw 
good progress in all directions, and the annual 
statement shows that the big company of the 
Pacific Coast is bigger and stronger than ever 
before. During the year the total admitted 
assets increased by $3,051,999, bringing them 
up to $35,656,611. Against that amount there are 
liabilities of $31,151,804, leaving a surplus on 
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policyholders’ account of $5,504,807, including 
the capital stock of $1,000,000. 

In the life insurance department the company 
issued and paid for new business to the amount 
tof $21,518,654, and by adding $6,134,255 to the 
amount in force, now has on its books $160,659,- 
702. The total cash income of the year was 
$9,753,687, indicating a gain of $247,571. Policy- 
holders were paid $3,939,594, making a total 
since organization of $44,350,478. The premium 
income in the accident department, covering 
health and accident insurance solely, was $1,- 
794,095. A low rate of mortality—65.89 of the 
expected—was again shown, while the average 
rate of interest earned was 6.25 per cent, which 
ranks among the highest of any similar institu- 
tions in the country. 


CANADIAN PROPOSED MERGER 
DROPPED 


T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun Life of 
Canada, has given out a statement in re- 
gard to the negotiations between his company 
and the Manufacturers Life of Toronto. He 
said: 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company is one 
of the larger Canadian companies, strong, well estab- 
lished and prosperous. As such, the Superintendent of 
Insurance does not view with favor a proposition for 
its absorption. Ile further considers that its excellent 
financial condition justifies the belief that its future 
profits will be on a par with those of the best com 
panies, and that the interests of the policyholders will 
not suffer if the reassurance be not completed. We 
are as firmly convinced as ever that the proposed 
amalgamation would have been for the benefit of all 
and would have resulted in increased profits to the 
policyholders of bth cmpanies, but in view of official 
opinion the two companies have decided to drop all 
negotiations, 





TEXAS MEMBERS SUE FRATERNAL 

DALLAS, TEX., February 1.—Shortly there will 
be filed in a district court at this city by Attor- 
ney Robert T. Meador of Dallas a suit against 
the Knights and Ladies of Honor, a fraternal 
organization operating in Texas under a permit, 
for recovery of certain sums paid in as pre- 
miums by certain policyholders in the said or- 
ganization. These policyholders will allege in 
the suit that at the last meeting of the execu- 
tive control of the order a form of special or 
extra assessment was placed upon policyholders 
who had contracted for their insurance prior to 
1910. This rate, it is asserted by the plaintiffs, 
will force many of them to release their hold 
upon insurance policies upon which they have 
been paying premiums for twenty or thirty years. 
The suit will seek to recover the amount of 
these payments, with proper interest, and is 
based upon a decision of the Texas Supreme 
Court in the case of Ericson vs. Supreme Rul- 
ing Fraternal Mystic Circle. Ericson was 
awarded a decision such, as it is claimed, will 
be asked by the plaintiffs in the case to be filed. 


NEW YORK LIFE APPLICATION 
FORM 

The application blank of the New York Life 

has been simplified, and it is believed the new 
form is a distinct improvement. The sum to 
be insured and the plan of insurance are put in 
{Wo separate questions, instead of one, as in the 
past. One query enables the applicant to elect 
iN advance the method of applying dividends, 
subject, of course, to his right to change the 
method upon written notice to the company. 
Dividends left under the fourth option to ac- 
c‘umulate at interest are at all times subject to 
the order of the insured, and when so left may 
be of tremendous importance to him at some 
later day. If the agent talks to the applicant 
along the line of leaving his dividends with the 
— to accumulate at interest, explaining 
’ advantage, and talks no other method, the 
a is sure, nine times in ten, to agree 
him as to this plan, in which case the other 





three options should be stricken out in filling 
up the dividend option question. 

An entirely new question has for its object the 
elimination of the necessity for rated-up 
amendments when the company issues a rated 
up policy, and the applicant accepts and pays 
for it. A photographic copy of the application, 
together with the policy contract with this new 
query, will make a complete agreement; pro- 
vided the policy is accepted and paid for by the 
insured when so rated up. This question should 
in all cases be answered “yes.” It in no re- 
spect binds the applicant to take a policy when 
rated up. Any moneys paid on coupon receipt, 
even though the query is answered “yes,” will 
be refunded to the applicant if he does not 
accept the rated-up policy. 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S GREATEST 
YEAR 
An announcement by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America shows that during the 
first year of mutualization it made its greatest 
record, For the year 1914 it reported the larg- 
est amount of new business ever written by a 
single company in one year, and during 1915 it 
largely exceeded its own record by issuing over 
$581,000,000 of new business. In gain of in- 
surance in force last year the company is ahead 
of all competitors. The figures given out by 
the company are as follows: 
INSURANCE ISSUED AND REVIVED 
(PAID-FOR BASIS) 





Number Amount 
prslusteiat ~..066+<s2<s 5 2,580,678 $385,577 ,476 
CUKGHIGEN ooo x ha venss 167,751 195,513,413 
Combined: .....6.2.. 2,748,429 $581,090,889 








INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31 
(PAID-FOR BASIS) 
Number Amount 
[EO | ete crear 12,871,638 $1,695,288,349 
Ordinary ..........6- 956,638 1,114,791,975 
Combined 13,828,276 $2,810,080,324 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Number Amount 
Pndustrial ..c ccc cses 912,017 $127,745,91% 
CHUNBGEY 0 sense acuos 80,614 89,856,158 
Combined ..... 26: 992,631 $217,602,076 


The company also gives the following inform- 
ation: 

The collection per cent was greater than in 
1914; the industrial expense rate was the lowest, 
and the average earnings of the field force were 
the largest in the history of the company. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY . 

Last year the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis exceeded all previous 
records in the production of new business and 
also established itself among the class of com- 
panies having over one hundred millions of in- 
surance in force. In twenty-three years this 
company has accumulated $106,880,393 of busi- 
ness on its books, a record which is worthy of 
all praise. New business paid for during 1915 
was $20,890,548, exceeding the record of the pre- 
vious year by $4,823,169, and the gain in insur- 
ance in force was $13,515,999. 

The financial statement of the company shows 
that large gains were made in assets and sur- 
plus, the total admitted assets now held being 
$12,000,808, while the surplus funds amount to 
$2,336,640. The increases made in these items 
were $1,489,291 and $219,417, respectively. 
During the year the Missouri State received in 
premiums $3,458,771, while other income of 
$721,721 brought the total receipts up to $4,180,- 
492. Payments to policyholders amounted to 
$1,262,000. The company is making rapid 
progress, and is one of the most active com- 
panies of the country. 
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AGENTS’ LICENSE LAW 





Of New York State Upheld by Court 
of Last Pesort 





LAW HELD CONSTITUTIONAL 


In the Matter of Stern Against the Metropolitan 
Life— Review of the Case 

The Court of Appeals of New York State last 
week handed down an opinion upholding the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in 
its opinion to the effect that Section 91 of the 
New York Insurance Law relative to agents’ 
licenses is constitutional. The case is that of 
Solomon Stern against the Metropolitan Life 
of New York in a suit to recover commissions 
of some $80,000 as an alleged part of an agree- 
ment between Stern and the company for the 





former’s part in negotiating a deal whereby 
the Metropolitan reinsured the members of 
the Independent Order of the Sons of Benjamin, 
or more properly, insured the individual mem- 
bers under a group policy. 

In the Supreme Court, Justice Guy, before 
whom the suit was first tried, found for the 
plaintiff and held that the agents’ license law 
is unconstitutional. The Metropolitan appealed 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
which, in its turn, reversed the decision of the 
lower court and upheld the law’s constitutional- 
ity. Stern then took his case to the court of 
last resort for review, with the result that the 
Appellate Division’s opinion was affirmed. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 

An array of increases is shown by the seventy- 
second annual report of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Boston, which 
indicates that the year 1915 was one of the best 
in the company’s history. On the financial side 
the figures show assets of $74,274,981, being a 
gain of $4,111,970, while the surplus funds in- 
creased by $116,605, bringing the total up to 
$5,120,190. Premium receipts of the year 
amounted to $10,192,309, or $603,189 more than in 
1914, while there was a gain of $756,936 in total 
income, the aggregate receipts being $13,496,776. 

The agency force did exceptionally good work 
last year, as shown by a gain in new paid-for 
business of $4,494,061, the total paid for being 
$36,055,913. Of that amount over fifty per cent, 
or $18,967,525, was added to the insurance in 
force, putting that item well over the three- 
hundred-million mark to $309,699,971. This com- 
pany improves steadily with age and is main- 
taining its old-time reputation of giving the 
best of service to its policyholders. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST MEN 
MEET 

At the fifth annual meeting of the General 
Agents Association of the Provident Life and 
Trust at Philadelphia, last week, there was a 
large attendance of representatives from all 
parts of the country who told of the conditions 
in their respective territories in glowing terms 
of enthusiasm. The principal subjects of dis- 
cussion at the meetings were co-operation and 
efficient business methods. 

Asa S. Wing, president of the company, ex- 
tended the welcome to the agents and James W. 
Janney, president of the Agents Association, 
responded on behalf of the visitors. An address 
of unusual interest was made by State Senator 








LIFE 





William (©. Sproul of Chester, Pa., on the sub- 
ject of life insurance taxation. Other speakers 
included Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis and 
lL. A. Ellis of Kansas City. 

The officers elected by the association for the 
ensuing year were as follows: Frank J. Ham- 
mer of Boston, president; Jonathan K. Taylor, 
vice-president; and Thomas R. Hill, secretary 
and treasurer, 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

During the ten years of its corporate ex- 
istence the Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has accumulated assets 
amounting to $4,549,623, and shows a surplus to 
policyholders of $766,260, exclusive of $123,958 
in the form of dividends to their credit. Last 
year the amount added to the assets was $394,- 
233, which is a substantial sum after paying all 
policyholders’ claims, liberal dividends on the 
outstanding policies and a six per cent divi- 
dend to stockholders. The assets are well in- 
vested, the principal items being real estate 
first mortgage liens $2,173,300, premium notes 
and loans to policyholders $934,378, municipal 
and general bonds $763,447 and real estate $332,- 
181. The liabilities include a reserve of $3,574,- 
939, and other items $208,424, leaving a surplus 
as stated above of $766,260, including the cap- 
ital stock of $560,320. These figures indicate a 
goodly margin of surplus strength, giving policy- 
holders assurance that their contracts are most 
amply protected. 

Last year the company maintained its liberal 
scale of dividends and paid to policyholders on 
this account $77,499. The death losses paid 
during the year amounted to $269,631. Since 
the organization of the company it has paid to 
policyholders $1,781,814 and now holds for their 
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protection $4,549,628, making total benefits of 
$6,331,437. 

A short time ago the company moved into its 
new home office building in the flourishing busi- 
ness district on North Broad street, where it 
is well equipped to handle all the business 
which may be brought to it. The agency force 
is loyally working this year to produce a larger 
volume of business than in the preceding year, 
and with the strong financial standing of the 
company and its liberal treatment of policy- 
holders as good canvassing points they will 
doubtless succeed in their efforts. President 
A. J. Maloney and Secretary Wm. H. Hubbard 
are building up the Philadelphia Life in a con- 
servative manner, which will bring abundant 
satisfaction to the policyholders. 





GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSO- 
CIATION 

During the year 1915 the Guarantee Fund 
Life Association of Omaha, Neb., added to its 
assets the sum of $453,637, so that it now pos- 
sesses funds amounting to $1,646,060. Over 
seventy-five per cent of that sum is invested in 
farm loans, upon which there was no interest 
or principal due and unpaid at the close of the 
year. <A very high rate of interest was earned 
by these funds, the average rate shown being 
6.31 per cent. The assets are divided among 
the following funds: reserve, $1,076,122; sur- 
plus, $246,177; mortuary, $199,080; mortuary 
trust, $56,242, and expense, $68,431. 

The year was a prosperous one in the pro- 
duction of new business, resulting in a gain of 
$9,360,000 in insurance in force, which item now 
stands at $69,390,000. A favorable death rate 
was again experienced, the percentage of actual 
to expected being but 38.5, while the mortality 
cost for each one thousand of insurance worked 





~ SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 





OF NEW YORK 


business. 


their work. 


PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 
Can Y O U qualify? 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


50 UNION SQUARE, 


The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by L 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 


These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM IV. 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 


If so, address. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


remarks. 
STATE Laws. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

















provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination IF ted 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enactee. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


out at $4.42. The association has for its of- 
ficers J. ©. Buffington, president, L. A. Will- 
iams, vice-president and superintendent of 
agents, and J. W. Hughes, secretary, 





LIFE NOTES 


Opportunities for several high-grade stock sales 
men are offered in another column of this issue. 
~-B. W. Torrance of Atlanta has been made man 
ager for Georgia and Alabama for the 
National Life of Galveston. 
Stacey Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y., at one time 
secretary of the American Temperance Life, died on 


\merican 


Monday, January 24, after an illness of four years, 
Major Lewis FE. Gordon, formerly secretary of the 
Martford Life, died on Thursday, January 27, at his 
home in Hartford. He was in his forty-fourth year. 
Colonel Charles A. Hopkins of Brookline, Mass 
formerly prominent in the hfe insurance business, 


died on Friday, January 28. He was  seventy-four 
years old, 

In the recent contest between the Boston and 
Philadelphia offices of the Equitable Life the Boston 
office won by the comfortable margin of $1,145,825 to 
$779,250, 

\ good contract is open in the service of a Cana- 
dian life insurance company for a man who can write 
business and train agents, as announced in another 
column of this issue. 

Announcement has been made to the effect that 
David A. Dickie, who has been assistant secretary, 
has been promoted to the position of secretary for the 
Western States Life of San Francisco to succeed F. 
S. Withington, who resigned as of January | to take 
up work as a consulting actuary. 

Eugene Van Schaick, a well-known insurance law 
yer of New York, died on Thursday, January 27. He 
was fifty-one years old and was a director of the Man 
hattan Life, Bankers Life and the Union Central Life 
His grandfather was one of the founders of the Man 
hattan Life. 


1916 EDITION NOW READY 


Policy Clauses, Conditions and state Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


American += Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. 

PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. } 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 

II. DiIsaBiLiry AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. V 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses 1 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

III. DivipEND CLAUSES. ; 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


Showing the policy and applica 


An extensive 


Showing when the first dividend he 
the 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
rws, cover 


ADDRESS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET; 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN 


Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 





INVESTMENT QUALITY 





Of Sound Life Insurance as Exempliiied 
by Modern Practice 





POLICY CONTRACTS ANALYZED 
Ten, Fifteen and Twenty Pay Policies Explained 
—Income Insurance 


By ALLEN B. LiNcoLn 

In these latter days, when so many tinancial 
reliances once thought above question have 
proved unreliable, if not disastrous, it is inter- 
esting and worthy of general attention to re- 
cord the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
men have come to realize by personal experi- 
ence the safe and dependable investment qual- 
ity of sound life insurance. It may be further 
said that sound life insurance will continue 
safe and dependable, as an investment, because, 
as based on average human experience, with 
rock-bottom principles of operation, the system 
is sound, and its fundamentals are only 
strengthened by those events which so often 
have spelled adversity to investments less firmly 
and naturally grounded. 

The true investment quality of sound life 
insurance may be graphically illustrated by an 
outline of a limited payment life policy in any 
conservative old-line company. Let me give 
two concrete examples on ten and twenty-pay- 
ment life plan. | will take the ten-payment 
plan at age fifty, and the twenty-payment plan 
at age forty, in order to bring both policies to 
the full-paid point at age 60. [| may remark in 
passing that at ages under thirty-five similar 
results may be attained by the modern ordinary 
life policy, using the new “full-paid and endow- 
ment options” to attain maturity at or near age 
sixty. For ages forty and above, the limited- 
payment plan is better adapted to secure the 
definite investment results to be herein out- 
lined; although every practical life insurance 
man knows that under the latter-day contracts 
there is no essential difference between the 
values and results of ordinary and limited-life 
policies, or, in fact, of the stated endowment 
Policies, as the guarantees in all cases are sub- 
stantially proportionate to premiums paid, and 
the kind of policy to be taken by any individual 
depends mainly upon what the insurant himself 
desires to accomplish, 


Tut RATE oF INTEREST 
_Take the ten-payment life plan, then, at age 
itty, with premium on $10,000 contract (in full 
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participating mutual company, three per cent 
reserve basis), and reckon upon the average 
annual premium with dividends deducted each 
year; the average net cost for ten years would 
be about $6080, so that in ten years the insured 
will pay in net cost a total of about $6800. The 
insured would then have a ‘‘full-paid and par- 
ticipating” policy; that is, an established and 
dependable property for $10,000, payable in 
event of his death, and meanwhile continuing 
to share annually in the distribution of surplus. 

l‘irst of all, from the investment standpoint, 
what per centum does this investment repre- 
sent, potentially, up to the end of the ten-year 
Manifestly, if the insured had died 
within the ten years, the investment would 


period 2 


have been largely profitable for his estate or 
beneficiaries because of the protective feature. 
But, as already stated, this article is more con- 
cerned with the long-run investment advantage 
to the insured himself, assuming that he, begin- 
ning at age fifty, shall survive his average ex- 
pectancy of twenty-one vears and live until age 
seventy-one, 

Answering, then, the first question above, as 
to what per centum this contract represents up 
to the end of the ten-year period, the interest 
tables show that $680 per annum, compounded 
annually at 8 per cent for ten years, amounts to 
$10,608. Therefore, if the insured should die 
at the end of the tenth year, his investment 
would then represent a return of the entire 
amount invested with substantially 8 per cent 
per annum, besides the fact of $10,000 insur- 


ance protection during ten years. 


PLAIN [TPacts 

The full significance of the protective risk 
will be even more fully realized if it be kept in 
mind that, with an average expectation of 
twenty-one years at age 50, the percentage of 
deaths before reaching age 60 is 17.63 per cent; 
that is, practically, at least 17 persons out of 
every 100 insurable at age 50 will die before 
reaching age 60; within 15 years after 50, 20 
per cent will die, and within 20 years 45 per 
cent will die. 

This inexorable human fact should lead to a 
vreater appreciation of the protective value of 
life insurance. 

But what happens to this full-paid  ten- 
payment life policy after the tenth year? As 
already stated, it has become “full-paid and 
participating.” This means that as long as left 
with the company the policy continues to share 
in the annual distribution of the surplus, al 
though no further premiums are paid. 

The first annual distribution at the end of 


the eleventh year in several of the leading 
mutual companies will be, on a $10,000 full-paid 
contract, about $125, or about 1.8 per cent on 
the $68co which has been paid in. But, mean- 
while, the guaranteed cash value of the policy 
has increased also, the increase from tenth to 
end of eleventh year being $124, or substantially 
the same as the first full-paid dividend. This 
means a total increase in cash value of $249, or 
about 3.6 per cent; so that the $6800 has im- 
proved 3.6 per cent within the first full-paid 
year. ‘To put it another way, the insured could 
draw out (including cash dividend and the 
increase of cash value) $249 more at end of 
eleventh year than at end of tenth year, if he 
were then to surrender his policy—not a bad 
investment increase, from the “safety-first” 
standpoint. And, of course, the $10,000 pro- 
tection has remained in force. 


INCREASING RETURNS 

The full-paid dividends increase a little each 
year, the second one being about $127, while the 
guaranteed cash value also increases $124, a 
total of $251, or practically 3.7 per cent of the 
$6800. Similarly, the full-paid dividend at end 
of fifteenth year has increased to $136, while 
the guaranteed cash value increases in four- 
teenth year $124, a total increase during 
fourteenth year of $260, which is 3.85 per 
cent on the $6800. 

lollowing these increases for the eleven 
years after full-paid maturity, or until the man 
insured at age 50, and with policy full-paid at 
60, shall reach his expectancy age of 71, the 
combined increase of dividend and cash value 
will average not far from four per cent per 
annum in the manner above outlined. That 1s, 
if any time within eleven years following his 
full-paid maturity the insured shall decide to 
cash in, he will receive in any year nearly four 
per cent increase in cash more than if he had 
surrendered a year before, and the $10,000 pro- 
tection is in force all the time. No one, how- 
ever, should ever surrender a life insurance 
policy unless compelled to by adversity. Death 
in the earlier years, of course, gives big 
financial returns; but even the long-run and 
maturity values will stand the “investment” 
test in a very satisfactory way. 

Twenty-PayMent Lire Ponicy 

The outworking of a twenty-payment life 
policy for $10,000 taken at age 40, may be fol- 
lowed in precisely similar way. The average 
annual premium will be about $310, or total 
The interest tables 


- 


show that $310 per annum, compounded at 5 


paid in 20 years $6200. 
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per cent for 20 years amounts to $10,000, so 
that if the insured, under such a policy, dies at 
the end of the twentieth year, his beneficiaries 
will receive all he has paid in, plus 5 per cent 
compound interest. But at end of the twen- 
ticth year his policy is “full-paid and partici- 
pating”; the first full-paid dividend at end of 
the twenty-first year is about $125, and his in- 
crease in cash value during same year is $120. 
or total cash increase is $245, which is prac- 
tically 4 per cent increase on the $6200 paid in. 
His cash surrender value at end of the twen- 
ticth year is $6667, or the same as the cash 
surrender value of the ten-payment policy 
taken at age 50; that is, the two policies be- 
coming full-paid at age 60 have the same cash 
value, as of course they should, each being fig- 
ured on 3 per cent reserve. 

Therefore the investment quality of the 
twenty-payment policy after full-paid maturity 
becomes substantially the same as that of the 
ten-payment, and the same figures will apply. 
It may be added that the fifteen-payment life 
taken at age 45 will work out the same way. 


ANOTHER PoINT OF VIEW 


Now take another point of view. We have 
seen that if, after having paid in a total of 
$6800 in ten years (on the ten-payment policy ), 
the insured had died at end of tenth year, his 
beneficiary or estate would have received all he 
had paid in, plus about eight per cent per 
annum, as an investment return; or on the 
twenty-payment policy, after paying in total 
of $6200, if dying at the end of the twentieth 
year, his beneficiaries would receive all he had 
paid in plus five per cent compound interest. 
But he could have given up either policy (and 
protection) altogether at end of the tenth or 
twentieth year (at age sixty), and cashed in 
for the guaranteed reserve (three per cent 
basis) of $6667, and he could have invested 
this amount safely at five per cent, thus to 
yield $333 per annum. 
marked, in passing, that at age sixty the in- 
sured might not be as keen in financial ability 
Sut we are still 


It may he fairly re- 


as ten or twenty years earlier. 
dealing with the investment quality of insur- 
ance, and, therefore, after the full-paid period 
is reached, and while the $10,000 protection is 
bulwarked by the $6667 reserve, we must add 
the potential investment income of $333 per 
annum to the $6667, thus steadily decreasing 
the margin of protection between the reserve 
and $10,000. But do not lose sight of the $245 
annual increase of dividend and reserve as 
shown above. This reduces the apparent in- 
vestment advantage of the $333 to $88 per 
annum, and the $10,000 protection is still in 
Is it not evident, then, that it is far 
more advantageous for the insured, even as an 
investment, to leave his $6667 with the insur- 
ance company with nearly a four per cent in- 
crement than to surrender his $10,000 protec- 
tion and invest the $6667 at five per cent? 


force! 


GETTING THE GREATEST RETURN 


The practical investment answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the fact that the interest 
tables show that $6667 put at compound interest 
at five per cent will not amount to $10,000 for 
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nearly nine years, or until insured reaches age 
sixty-nine—within two years of his expecta- 
tion limit. In other words, he must live until 
age sixty-nine before his investment return, 
in event of death, will fall as low as five per 
cent, in addition to the fact that his family 
and business interests have had the $10,000 
protection all the while. Similarly, at the end 
of his expectation, when he has reached age 
seventy-one, the investment return still stands 
at four per cent per annum, besides the pro- 
tection from the start. At fifteen years, or 
when he is seventy-five years of age, the invest- 
ment rate is still as high as three per cent, be- 
sides the protection from the start. At age 
cighty-two it has fallen as low as two per cent, 
and just as surely as he lives to the actuarial 
limit of ninety-six he will find that he will not 
even get his money back, and that the cost 
of life insurance represents an actual outgo! 

In fact, any time after age seventy he will 
be in a position to prove that he “might” have 
done better with his money (with marked em- 
phasis on the word might), and if he had 
known that he was going to live beyond his 
expectation ! 

Sut by the time he has reached “the allotted 
span” of “three-score years and ten” his earlier 
investment enthusiasm will have materially 
abated, and he will be old enough and wise 
enough to reflect that he has had protection for 
his family and business interests at very low 
cost, to say the least, and his cash or maturity 
values are now a solid and dependable reliance 
for his later years, while the vast majority of 
his contemporaries, who invested their surplus 
in something “more profitable’ than life 
insurance, have, in fact, secured far less re- 
turns, even in percentage, while many have met 
serious or total loss of principal, because they 
vielded to the visionary appeal of high interest. 


OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES 

There is one other feature of modern life 
insurance which should be emphasized here, 
and that is the option now offered to the in- 
sured, in the event of his death, to leave the 
proceeds of his policy with the company, to be 
paid to any beneficiary named as a life income, 
or as instalment income for a term of years if 
some special need, as, for example, providing 
for the education of children, dictates that 
method. 

This option provides a permanent and de- 
pendable investment which gives additional 
protection to beneficiaries, and unquestionably 
is resulting in 2 greater conservation of life 
insurance money, which when paid in imme- 
diate cash has often been impaired or lost 
through unwise investments by inexperienced 
investors. The money remaining invested in 
these income options actually yields the bene- 
ficiaries from four to four and one-half per 
cent, thus comparing very favorably with the 
best of conservative investments, without ex- 
pense of any sort and without the burden of 
perplexity of reinvestment. Similar income 
options become available to the insured him- 
self when policy matures as endowment, and 
even ordinary life policies are carrying endow- 
ment options in these days, so that the insurant 
has the satisfaction of building up a later-years’ 
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income for himself while protecting his loved 
ones, 

In brief, then, the man who thinks he cap 
do better than to put his money into sound life 
insurance must live to be very old before he 
can prove it. It may be freely conceded that 
(referring only to standard investments, alj 
“speculation” aside) some wise and conserva- 
live investors in other securities than life in- 
surance will have lived and done better finan- 
cially than the insured; but their number will 
he comparatively few, as a brief survey of 
average experience conclusively shows, “The 
vast majority of investors in other securities 
will not have done as well as in life insur- 
ance; and even as compared with the few more 
fortunate fellow survivors in old age. the 
venerable insurant will be well content to have 
sacrificed a small margin of percentum profit 
for the sake of the protection he has carried 
for his family. 





JUST THINK A LITTLE 


Are you a married man? 

Have you a wife whom you love? 

You have? Then listen to me a minute! 

How would it make you feel if you knew that 
five years from to-day you would have passed 
over to the majority and your wife would be 
acting as a housekeeper for somebody else’s 
family or taking in sewing, or perhaps standing 
behind the counter in some department store? 
All of these are honorable occupations, to be 
sure; but as far as you’re concerned, you don't 
like to think that that dear wife of yours may 
have to struggle for a living after you're gone, 
do you? 

Well, my friend, I don’t wonder! but, just the 
same, you ought to think of it! Every man 
ought to think of it! Every man ought to be 
compelled to think of it! Every man ought to 
be compelled to do something—to make some 
provision that would prevent such a happening 
as that! 

Why, do you know that at this moment there 
are over three million widows in the United 
States—(just let your mind dwell on that), over 
three million widows in the United States? How 
do you imagine they are all living? Are even 
half of them in comfortable circumstances? 

To me this is a most astonishing—a most 
moving—a most disturbing—fact! 

Now do some more thinking. 

If the husbands of all those widows had in- 
vested in monthly income protection policies, 
every last one of them could at least be living 
in a home to-day, with sure provision for rent 
paid. 

Ten dollars a month income would do it! Let's 
see what that amounts to. Why, astonishing 
to relate, it amounts to thirty million dollars 4 
month—three hundred and sixty million dollars 
a year! Heavens, man, would you believe it 
possible? And yet it’s the cold, unvarnished 
truth! 

Do you want any stronger argument than 
that—do you want any better ammunition to 
use in your daily canvass? Will you use it? 

Why, you can walk into any man’s office oF 
place of business and state those facts to him 
as a matter in which every American citizen 
ought to be interested. Can’t you do that? 
Surely you can. ; 

Don’t you believe that such facts as I've J 
given you will make an impression on the 
mind of any man when they are delivered Le 
him by a life insurance man who has monthly 
income protection to sell and realizes that he 
has a mission in the world? 

I tell you, my friends, what you've 80 : 
is to wake men up! You've got to give them a 
good hard jolt, and I don’t know where you Be 
going to find any statement that has more jolt 
in it than what I’ve given you in this talk about 
the widows who are living in this country to- 
day. , 

Tell the men whom you're trying to —_ 
to a sense of their duty that they cant = 
fire insurance on their houses when the 
are bursting through the roof. The ae 
buy fire insurance ig when you have 40 
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the time to buy monthly income protection is 
ow! 

wi you love your fellowman, don’t let him 
wait—don’t let him put you off—now—now— 
now is the time! 

“Monthly income protection is the greatest 
thing in the world!”—R. J. Mir. 


EFFICIENCY 


If we can lay aside for a moment the ethical 
and economic repulse of that modern debacle 
of death and desolation which is convulsing 
Europe, probably a grain of education might be 
found in the military results of efficieacy. True, 
this efficiency purposes destruction, not con- 
struction. Again, it is admitted that there is 
no reason why the same efficiency cannot be 
grafted on the stems of present-day mercantile 
institutions, as Sheldon and his pupils have 
shown; but the means at their disposal are in- 
adequate without the sympathetic support of 
the employee. 

The limited power of individual corporations, 
no matter how large they may be, is so small 
as compared with the power of a sovereign state 
over its military establishment, that they have 
but an inconsiderable effect upon the masses of 
people. Obviously, the power of a government 
devoted to efficiency is immeasurably greater, 
both in scope of activity and in the force ne- 
cessary to compel subjects to obey its man- 
date. 

The cardinal virtues of a soldier, aside from 
obedience, are promptness—that faculty of be- 
ing on time all the time—and the ability to 
accomplish thoroughly what is to be done in 
the least amount of time. What is that but 
efficiency, whether it be warfare or business? If 
he can carry such habits into commercialism 
after serving the allotted time, is he any worse 
off? And may he not thus have learned under 
compulsion what he might not have learned 
under his own initiative? Certainly, conditions 
prior to a year ago prove that militarism, 
whether of the sea or land, was not a bar to 
considerable commercial activity. When we 
look abroad and daily note the progress of ef- 
ficiency, it may be seen that it is not alone pro- 
duced by vast armaments, for they may be- 
come as burdensome as great responsibility to 
a weak man, but rather in the capable use of 
those instruments—effectiveness in manipula- 
tion. 

This is not in extenuation of wieldy military 
machines, but in praise of efficiency. Can it be 
achieved without them? The message which 
this country might, nay must, deliver to the 
world in defense of freedom is that the moral 
force of her individual citizenry is as great as 
the coercive power of a military government; 
that they are masters of their own destinies, 
and as such can will their minds and bodies to 
that state of commercial economic perfection 
which will compete with, and win against, any 
nation of the globe.—KH. P. Huttinger, in Penn 
Mutual Life Letter. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


The Insurance Department of North Carolina 
has just verified the statement of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., showing the 
condition of that company as of December 31, 
1915. During last year the company increased 
its insurance in force to $45,520,870 and in- 
creased its admitted assets to $6,354,913. The 
sross surplus to protect policyholders is $1,074,- 
071; of this surplus $401,342 is set aside for 
deferred dividend policyholders and $47,728 has 
been apportioned for the payment of dividends 
to annual dividend policyholders. 

The position of this company at home is evi- 
denced by the fact that with over fifty com- 
panies doing business in the old North State, 
the Jefferson Standard has more than one- 
eighth of all the life insurance carried on the 
lives of North Carolinians. During 1915 the 
Jefferson Standard wrote and paid for over $4,- 
60),000 in North Carolina. The company makes 
4 specialty of first mortgages on real estate, 
preferring those of smaller amounts. The net 
Interest rate of the company for 1915 was six 
ber cent. The Jefferson Standard operates in 
eleven States, its business being mainly, how- 
ever, in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The 
company maintains its own health conserva- 
tion department, the value of which is reflected 
in the low mortality of the company. 
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MINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


“The worst wheel of the cart makes the most 
Sure thing! We have all heard it 
creaking and groaning along the highway, 
setting our teeth on edge and nearly driving us 
crazy. Just like some men. Why, the poorest 


” 


noise. 


runt of a solicitor—the scrawniest, peekedest, 
boniest, yellowest specimen of the genus agent 
is usually past master at the art of squealing, 
creaking, groaning, wheezing. He has nothing 
else to do. He growls at the company—snarls 
at the examiner—snaps at the manager—barks 
at the times—howls at competitors—whines at 
business in general. O, he is a corker! Heisa 
social pariah—decent people don’t want him 
around, Ile is a business outcast. He was 
born the wrong time of the moon, and his dis- 
position never really fitted. Some one should 
give him a capsicum liver pad, or a stiff punch 
in the maxillary. 

Why doesn’t he stop creaking and oil up? 
| know—“he’s the worst wheel of the cart.” 
If some one would lubricate his bearings, so 
he would develop energy, knowledge, en- 
thusiasm, optimism—what a blessing! If he 
could learn to talk his goods with face beaming 
and eyes sparkling, if he had faith in his goods, 
himself and others, if he radiated confidence 
sufficient to warm the hearts of his customers, 
he would soon forget his grouches and quit his 
everlasting creaking and groaning. Some one 
please fill the dope cups and give him a squirt 
or two of zerolene. ; 

“That company is no good—the agent lied to 
me about dividends. Vhey are only about half 
what he said they would be.” “Go softly, 
Mister!” I replied. “Let me look at your pol- 
icy.’ He brought it out—a twenty-payment 
life; eight years old; premium $32.10 per M.; 
dividend the eighth year $6.03; 19 per cent of 
the premium. I went over the policy with him 
very carefully; showed him the difference be- 
tween the annual premium and the increase 
in the cash value; praised its good points; 
showed him how strong and reliable the com- 
“Well, by Jingo! it’s better’n | 
thought it was. Guess I must have misunder- 


pany was, etc. 


stood that agent. Ile was a friend of mine, and 
| didn’t pay much attention to what he said.” 
“Of course you misunderstood him, and he 
showed his true friendship by selling you the 
best of policies; | heartily congratulate you.” 
Did I do right? I could have unsettled that 
policy and placed mine. But nix! “Do unto 
others that you would have them do to you.” 
The “Golden Rule” is the name of a new 
policy all solicitors should show. Do you fol- 
low me? 

I met him on the street; his face was long as 
a rail (nearly). He looked like the “last run 
of shad.” “Well, well, Tom, what is holding 
you? You look as if you needed a tonic for 
your alimentary canal.” “O, nothing like that,” 
replied he, “but business is rotten! I haven't 
written an application in a month—worked like 
old Harry, too.” “Of course not, Tom,” I 
answered. “How could you with that face 
“I don’t write applications with my face,” he 
"Yes you do, old man; your face 


57 


croaked. 
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is your stylus, your typewriter, your amanuen- 
sis. You can write more apps. with a winsome, 
radiant, cheerful face than you can with two 
hands backed up by such a bilious, dejected, 
down-and-out countenance as you are packing 
around! Now get out a blank, step in here, 
and write me up for a thousand.” “Do you 


mean it, old chap?” “You bet I mean it, and 


I never want to see you lugging around such 
an inflammatory rheumatic face as that again.” 
O, nothing but two tears. But after that he 
always met me with a face that warmed my 
heart. It was real mean of me, wasn’t it? 

R. O. Ticitos. 


IS THE CASE WORTH PURSUING? 


When to give up a prospect that you have 
been unable to close as no longer worthy of 
your attention is often a nice point to decide. 
No matter how wealthy your prospect may be, 
or how big a policy you may have expected 
him to take, there is a limit to the time you 
should spend upon him. In fixing this limit, 
you will be guided by your own experience. 
Your time is worth money, and it is for you 
to consider how far the hope of writing the case 
is an offset against the cases you might have 
written elsewhere in the meantime. The car- 
dinal fact to remsmber is that upon equal 
amounts of business written, your commission 
will be no greater in the case of prospects that 
are hard to close than in that of prospects that 
are easy to close. 

For these reasons you should always make 
a determined effort to close every case on the 
first opportunity. This does not necessarily 
mean that you should expect to close it on the 
first interview, but on the first occasion that 
you get a satisfactory audience. After you have 
convinced your man, urge him to action within 
a reasonable time. Let your object be to sep- 
arate, as quickly as possible, the wheat from 
the chaff. You may never do so completely, but 
the few grains of wheat that may remain will 
not be worth the attention of a busy man like 
yourself.—Prudential Weekly Record. 


GREENVILLE 


The Southeastern Life of Greenville closed 
the year with over eight millions of business in 
force on a paid-for basis. The amount paid 
for during the year was $2,250,000, the assets 
now amount to nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. The agency force is well organized and 
the indications are that we will have a splendid 
year in 1916. 

The loan department of the company will be 
handled in the future by the Greenville-Carolina 
Trust Company of Greenville, a company just 
organizing, which, with a capital of $109,000 
guarantees both principal and interest. The 
organization of this company will facilitate the 
handling of loans, and it is the purpose of the 
management to purchase papers exclusively 
from this company in the future. Attractive 
rates of interest are guaranteed. The manage- 
ment is closely identified with the management 
of the Southeastern Life. 


HELP! HELP!! 


People of this country paid two billion dol- 
lars for intoxicants last year, and only eight 
hundred million for legal reserve life insurance 
premiums. 

They paid as much to attend theaters as was 
paid for legal reserve life premiums. 

They spent twice as much for tobacco alone 
as they did for such life premiums. 

They spent much more for jewelry than for 
life insurance premiums. 

They spent just as much for the maintenance 
alone of two million automobiles as they did 
for legal reserve life insurance premiums. 

Do you wonder, then, at the cry at the top of 
this article 

Help! Help! 

It’s ag wrong as the human mind can possibly 
imagine wrong to be, that the above told state 
of affairs exists, and it is up to you lifemen to 
help change it.—Jnternational Lifeman. 






















































































1915. The figures for 1914 are 
NAME AND LOCATION OF 


COMPANY. 


Bankers of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 


Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind.. 


Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O.... 


Columbia Life, Fremont, Neb... 


Conservative Life, Charleston, W. Va... 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del... 
Watertown, S. D........ 


| ee 


Dakota Life, 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse, 
Fort Worth Life, 


Springfield, Ill.... 


Fort Worth, Tex.... 
Franklin Life, 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia........ 
Home Life, New York............. 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind. . 
Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass 


Meridian Life, Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Metropolitan, New York, N. Y 


Midland Mutual, Columbus, O... 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb... 

Montana Life, Helena, Mont..... 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J....... 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt... . 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass..... 
New York Life, New York, N. Y..... 
Detroit, Mich... 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis 


ee) ee 


Northern Assurance, 


Occidental, Albuquerque, 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, O....... 
Ohio State, Columbus, O......... 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal 


Provident Life, Des Moines, Ia.... 
Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind... 


Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill....... 
Royal Union, Des Moines, Ia.. 

St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo..... 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.. 
Southern States, Atlanta, Ga...... 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex....... 
Standard Life (Ia.). Des Moines, la 
State Life, Great Falls, Mont........ 
Ward, Tee sccicccc 


Texas Life, 


Toledo Travelers, Toledo, O...........0..006. 
Twin City Life, Minneapolis, Minn........ 
Union Central, Cincinnati, O.......... 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Te 


Western Life, Des Moines, Ia......... 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati, O............ 
Wichita Southern, Wichita Falls, Tex......... 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis................ 


Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wis............ 


7 Ine tedline c apite il. 








LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


The minus sign ( 





) indicates 


Total 
Admitted 
ssets 


Ja n. 1. | 
| 
| 





"9! 54, 62 10) 
63,086] 
49,314| 

612,165] 

547,668! 

1,641,564] 
one 412, 





585,435 
7,229,108} 
6,633,653) 

547, 260} 
465,1 24| 
32,029,440) 
30,631, 249) 

970,075} 

888,134] 

375,725) 

266,863) 
2,418,481 | 
1,983,384) 

20,933,732} 
21,658,390} 
86,896,603 
$1,606,934 
2.882,275} 
2,686,531) 
541,283,326 





496,862,771) 
1,747,780! 
1,357, 119) 

719,656) 
591,872] 
1,204,140} 
982,202| 

190,330, 1 53| 

176,733, 516| 

63,823,905 

61,506,848 | 

74,274 981) 

70,163 en) 

822,917,85 

790 935 5396 
1,004,364} 

$23,475) 

343,631,110) 

328,247,427| 

661,771) 
581,871) 
1,065 860) 
830,003) 
938,86 30) 
754,119 
33,430,514) 
30,415,364 | 
205,380! 
185,556) 


449,197| 





382,615} 
248,836 
209,744 
5,940,081 
5,258,737 
243,746 
189,226 
1,399,845 
1,271,585 
1,759,506 





a 205, +4 
1,117,423 
179,245 
149°332 
187,113 
177,801 
109,385,066 
104,170,464 
2'995,475 
2'017.022 
236,983 
178,349 
10,279,633 
8,763,566 
465,808 
379, 066) 
403 498 | 
393 019] 
981,078) 
861,331| 





inserted fér purposes of comparison. 


{Surplus 
(Assigned and 


Unassigned) | 


Jan. 1. 





$ 
2,871,291 





79, 433 
78, 212) 


291,135) 


282,198 
7,647 
4,792 


361,664) 
$55,361) 
893,017) 


68,530 
377,948 


34: 3,576! 


254, 978} 


169,320 


1,094,490) 
1,099,461) 
133,425) 
epee 


2,263.45: 
241'649 
3° 99 
994/985 
162,815 
131,257 









1,549,195 
1,699,964 
7,570,821 
7,456,571 
508,296 
458,179 


35,809,646 
43,662,765 
372,798 
324,314 
166,083 
160,584 
591,776 
561,921 
14,337,494 
11,219,684 
9,797,414 
8,995,337 
ee 1 Da 1 y 


236, 901 
3,432,829 


2,987,390) 
156,414) 
162,466) 


264,310 
258,22 
119,554 
116,518 
544.0: 54 
480,824 


> a Ww 


167,106) 
165,738) 
337,482! 
315,63: 3 


177,614) 
155,245 
797,037 
741,101) 
51,880) 
44,257) 
147,359 


120,631) 
297 79, 612) 


274" 024) 
115 968) 
120 949} 
168,695) 
166,465 
18,594,905 
18,308,141 


214,072! 


210,128 
142,762 
111,254 
1,008,842 


623,560) 


268, 360) 
242,325] 
26, 060) 
24,445 
560,953) 
544,569 


a decres ase in insurance in 


~I 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year. 


$ 
1,648,142 
1,490,636 
38,083 


32,090] 


320,015 
309,545 
28,379 
29,191 
202,196 
154,294 
427,977 
380,116 
274,710 
250,663 
28,743 
360 


9) 229,224 


| 206,861 
1,521,527 
1,519,037 
198,837 
165,436 
4,345,065 
4,233,965 
197,507 
192,997 
185,805 
170,295 
865,980 
662,289 
1,930,271 
| 2,077,275 
12,185,959 
11,497,147 
594,467 
537,958 


112,696,948 
104,653,263 
611,759 
532,464 
217,979 
189,635 
428,989 
344,400 
26,899,014 
25,141,927 


7,227,153 
10,192,309 
9,589,121 
91,332,563 
90,467,178 


49,461,752 
47,572,768 
235,960 
212,068 
254,133 
177,685 
316,642 
266,994 
5,808,861 
5,651,946 
73,108 
53,130 
331,686 
293,371 
79,178 
66,179 
1,448,359 
1,339,827 





5 624,300 
| 909,727 
806,822 


119,752 
| 57,300 


| 15,391 
| —- 14,684;470 
| 13,531,504 
652,639 
| 615,440 
| 112,276 
| 69,680 
| 3,437,634 
| 3,127,465 
| 200,923 
170,704 

72,884 

63,591 
197,064 
185,969 


| Tote 


. 


e 


( 





“fore €. 


il Income 


in Year. 


$ 
2,076,192 
1,871,114 
44,938 


195 405 
602,349 
547,505 
339,863 
303,175 
46,174 
106,139 
283,230 
245,405 
1,869,130 
1,829,167 
223,178 
196,295 
5,897,008 
5,726,153 
248,107 
244,834 
219,381 
196,819 
1,005,621 
1,389,049 
2,964,177 
3,170,694 


16,514,749 


15,567,557 
761,243 
709,851 


37,371,656 


127,295,667 


692,394 
596,832 
254,437 
218,662 
527,709 
417,611 


36,527,558 
34,221,451 
10,389,440 
10,200,400 
13,508,450 
12,748,148 
131,117,902 
125,937,887 


378,799 
340,172 


66,832,128 


33,686,505 
274,714 
950,074 
421,534 
928'838 
367,418 
307,734 
7,655,391 
7,368,053 
83,622 
65,147 


354,385 
326,605 
90,797 


693,698 
1,246,685 
1,044,442 

156,034 

126,416 

71,415 

172,775 

373,992 

384,293 

65,934 
65,485 
29,420 
24.744 


21,835,716 


19,837,477 
802,506 
728,825 
16! 5,369 

91,619 
3,888,676 


3,520,100 
250,209 


241,220 
237,233 


r Including reinsurance. 











Total 
Payments to 
Policyholders 

in ny ear. 


$ 
306,539 
355,670 
3,412 
6,715 
95,284 
89.025 
8,639 
8,667 
38,496 
30,450 
118,684 
64,986 
75,528 


63,300; 


2,000 


3,110,507 
63,443 
68,731 
38,599 
14,493 

229,609 
172,996 

2,842,596 

2,599,425 

8,694,372 

7,544,647 

230,042 
141,680 


47,956,152 
44,163,686 
$2,610 





104,247 
45, 592! 
30,5 576 
91,942) 
67,266 

19,347,140 
18,379,927 
6,825,973 
6,142,391 
7,235,797 
6,535,083 
75,921,160 
71,963,430 

79,522 

59,616 
42,459,016 
38,465,326 

70,332 

54,778 

74,964 
49,114 
61,677 
53,932 

3,138,787 
2,840,869 
2,309} 
6,000 


72,118 
56,090 
13,751 





22,179} 
16,500) 
1,094 
1,900 
,485,488 
308,201 
287,564 
213,216 
11,861 
7,886 


1,054,435 


tho 


986,255 
36,944 
25,368 
50,172 
50,487 
31,392 
48,444 





Total 
Disburse- 
ments in 


Year. 


$ 

695,801 
711,460 
22,65 
30,444 
201,957 
212,398 
16,665 
17,191 
192,557 

136,862 
294,703 
243,243 
192,292 
182,120 
66,501 
11,874 
174,895 
144,167 
1,295,195 
1,332,541 
147,873 
123,091 
4,587,896 
4,166,130 
177,048 
170,484 
137,292 
127,325 
579,152 


9 9 37, 083 
569,889 
458,844 


84,659,758 


75,170,043 


303,133 
298,941 
129,382 
105,752 
306,016 
234,381 
24,219,596 
22,993,124 
8,415,772 
7,674,551 


90,456,204 
$7,502,301 
209,213 
180,765 
51,257,418 
46,793,482 
196,382 
166,674 
200,715 
182,380 
193,540 
174,830 
4,738,615 
4,366,125 
57,632 
59,262 
324,383 
303,583 
50,766 
48,008 
1,145,804 
996,923 
42,776 
40,278 
169,415 


662,960 
566,191 
96,685 
$1,240 
61,716 
65,058 
302,802 
293,989 
39,259 
36,691 
17, 678 





517, 539 
401,483 
109,462 
75,306 


2,607,441 


2,547,110 


160,090 
130,646 
89,688 
78,339 
132,939 
157,162 











q | 
New Business | 
Paid for in 
Year (Includ- 
ing Revivals). | 


$ | 
8,725,365! 
7,845,378| 
468, 366 
438,762\ 
2,152/219| 
2'675,472| 
107'814| 
514.961) 
4,670,254 
4,760,000 
3'009.131 
3.874.886 
3.707.794) 
3'496,367| 
1,100,000 
22/500 
2,453,167) 
1,990,519 
8,941,995 | 





9, 

095,695! 
14. 436,915 
1,659,752 
1,796,025 
2,269,829) 
2,771,139) 
6,786,458 
712,699,371) 
5,002,873 
7.489.391\ 
46,421,611 
43, 387,281) 
5,864, 236) 





35) 

b: 289,005,085 
c228,739,561 
3,976, 8811 


ri 163" 648| 
1,241, 699| 
59,963,188) 
c1,472,396) 
58,526,081) 
¢1,218,776) 
987,577) 
777,266} 
8,795,468 
6, 889. 1 40)| 
1,121, 500) 
1,034, 090) 
1,816, 990] 
849, 355) 
3,616,228) 
4,018, 918] 
710,269,35 
6,976, 165 | 
1,299, 609) 
1,020,076 
1,092,500 
679,500) 
a; 587,212 2) 
1,882,578 5 
153,861 
1,489,000] 
264,000) 
282 )’ 000) 











‘ 434. 000) 
2,594,624 
2,280, 168} 
668,466) 
508,353 
1,504,082 
2,161 870 





b Industri ial business. 





Thursday 


TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1915 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the year 


Whole 
mount in 

Force 
Jan. 1. 

$ 

52,206,593 
46,874,795 
1,361,328 
1 995, 923 
10, 938,547 
10, 680,772 
800,130 
777,659 
9,223,062 
7,397,790 
14,996,097 
13,702,655 
9,620,717 
8,630,610 
1,034,000 
22,500 
7,332,627 
6,463,504 
50,281,615 
48,507,114 
6,684,876 
5,028,913 
125,660,173 
120,893,433 
7,335,702 
7,007,300 
5,381,502 
5,076,950: 
25,084,432 
21,745,653 
63,027,507 
67,687,959 
374,415,941 
351,003,262 
19,262,807 
18,314,174 
b1,915,546,038 
¢1,280,945,306 
61,837,584,189 
€1,153,529,880 
17,661,497 
15,346,367 
7,618,485 
6,580,604 
11,478,869 
9,203,329 
761,459,167 
714,233,070 
200,987,121 
194,625,366 
309,699,971 
290,732,446 
2,403,800,878 
2,347,098,388 
12,185,019 
11,146, a 

j 420, 012,57 
1,365,299, 749 
8,043,528 
6,918,074 
7,803,645 
5,216,087 
8,900, 15! 
8,154,155 
160,659,702 
154,525,447 
2,455,573 
1,701,884 
612,187,342 
62,335,748 
69,852,680 
1,708,912 
2,844,077 
2,515,399 





39,407,150 
34,945,696) 





1, 4, 
7,996,630 
7,003,514 
17,184,484) 
18,656, 163) 
30,249.363 
26,150, 
5,400, 
4,739,953) 
1,500, “000! 
677,000) 
8,019, 018) 
8.048,! 22) 
1,473,361) 
1,449,500) 
636 500 


’ 












c 15 5, Bt 53, 390 
666 827,928) 
¢12,791,507 

6,126,211) 








2:700,369 
2,260,669) 
6, 662,477 4 

2,225, - 


¢ Ordinar 


Gain in 
Amount jn 
2 Force 

in Year, 





19: 37) 004 
990,107 
$10,204 
1,011,500 
22,500 
869,123 
349,956 
1,774,501 
2,065,056 
1,655,963 
937,815 
4,766,740 





1 070, 1H 
3,338,779 
710,400,763 
—4,660,452 
664,438 
23,412,679 
29/49! 26 
948,633 
1,305,506 
677,961,849 
c127,415,426 
659,169,120 
115,440,487 
2,315,130 
2,092,168 
1,037,881 
877,901 
2,275,540 
1,894,770 
47,226,097 
41,144,387 
6,361,755 
6,271,313 
18,967,525 
16,282,265 
56,702, Pa 











5471282 





5, 
8 143,880 
2,047, hos 





1,162,884 
62, 331, 


ch2¢ 





79 520 
328,678 
441,313 

4,461,454 


3,062,594 
790,000 
1,028,090 
993,116 
2,684 
1,471,679 
902,910 
4, oe 809 
58,792 





4015 572 
823,000 
677,000 
— 29,304 
791,181 
23,861 
1,449,500 
1 





380 
6 rtd 204 
1,382,095 
1,076, 998 
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990,107 
510,204 
011,500 
22,500 
869,123 
349,956 
774,501 
065,056 
655,963 
937,815 
766,740 
533,323 
328,402 
958,775 
304,552 
070,139 
338,779 
400,763 
660,452 
664,438 


062,594 


028,090 
993,116 
2,684 
471,679 
902,910 
098,809 
058,792 
660,350 
401,572 
$23,000 
677,000 
249,304 
791,181 
93,861 
449,500 
119,000 



















February 17, 1916 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
Extracts from an Address by Haley Fiske 


At the annual banquet of the Real Estate 
Board of New York city on February 5, Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York, delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of life insurance as a business and as a 
politico-economical force. He gave consider- 
able time in enlightening his audience on the 
assets of life insurance companies, the income 
of life insurance companies and the investments 
of both the income and the assets. He showed 
the enormous benefits that society is deriving 
from the work of life insurance companies, es- 
pecially from the financial point of view. In 
part, he said: 

Fundamentally, what is life insurance? It is founded 
upon two things: first, the certainty of death, and, 
next, the uncertainty of the day of death for the par- 
ticular individual. Tables of mortality tell us how 
many out of each hundred thousand are to die at each 
age each year. But who are going to die nobody on 
earth can tell. Life insurance, therefore, is a system 
where millions of men band together for mutual protec- 
tion. They pay their money into a common fund, out 
of which the dependents of those who are called hence 
receive the assistance they so much need in their loss 
of the bread-winner. ‘These funds are the assets of 
the lite insurance companies. 

And take the annual income of life insurance com- 
panies. A billion and ninety millions of dollars con- 
tributed annually from the savings of those who are 
protecting their families against death. Fifty per cent 
of this, about 550 millions of dollars, are paid annually 
in claims. Why, this is about half the National Debt! 
Think of the excitement the Government could arouse 
if it undertook to pay its debt in a single year! ‘Think 
of the tax necessary to enable the Government to do 
such a thing! Yet this distribution by life insurance 
companies of over half a billion of dollars in a year 
causes no comment. It enters into the common life 
of the people, affecting enormous numbers of them. 
You may take it that this money goes to families of 
nearly a million persons; therefore it affects four or 
five millions of individuals. This is an annual ex- 
perience. It would be mere commonplace to dwell upon 
the good done by this enormous distribution of money 
in relieving wants, paying debts and furnishing future 
support. Seventeen per cent of the premium income 
is spent in management expenses, salaries, wages, com- 
missions—-touching the community on all sides as 
money spent in small sums inevitably does. One and 
one-half per cent, over $15,000,000, are paid in taxes, 
lightening the burdens of other taxes and contributing 
to the carrying on of civilized life, the protection of 
property, education, caring for the sick. I have spoken 
of twenty-five per cent of this income which is added 
to the permanent investment. Of the six per cent or 
so of the income I have not accounted for in this out 
line, millions of dollars are added annually to surplus 
for future distribution in dividends. Of the forty 
millions of life insurance policies now extant, nearly 
thirty-five millions are in mutual companies, whose 
savings go to policyholders. 

Look at another aspect of the business. Over eight 
hundred millions of dollars in premiums are paid by 
policyholders, of which about 150 millions are paid to 
industrial life insurance companies by wage-earners. 
I have told you how this money is invested. Follow 
this out. Take the investments in railway securities. 

hese go to the laying of rails, the purchase of loco- 
motives and of cars and of other equipment. What 
does this involve? You must go back to the coal and 
iron mines. Wages are paid for the taking out of 
coal and iron and for felling the timber. Wages are 
paid for the reduction of the ore, the making of steel, 
for the turning out of rails, for the conversion of 
timber into lumber, for the building of the cars, for 
the laying of rails, for the running of trains. ‘Take 
the millions invested in bonds and mortgages. You 
must go back to the clay pits. And following along, 

Wages are paid for the taking out of the clay, for 
the quarrying of the stone, for the making of brick, 
or the erection of the buildings. In other words, 
the money paid in premiums goes back in wages to 
the men who pay the premiums. Money paid in to 
i nae in premiums, paid out in investments, 

: oTTOWers paying again the money in wages and 
part of the wages going back in payment of premiums. 
ey this not the circulating blood of the producing and 
commercial life of the country? It is the vital, en 
Lene force of business by which communities are 
uilt up and civilization carried on, 


WESTERN LIFE OF DES MOINES 

The Western Life of Des Moines has effected 
an Increase in capital stock of $100,000, making 
the paid-up capital stock now $200,000. The re- 
serve on January 1, 1916, was $90,313 and amount 
of issued business in 1915 was $1,951,000. The 
Western Life is starting its tenth year and has 
set a mark of $3,000,000 for 1916. Ten leaders 


of the agen Ys) dge 5 € 
ro ine cy force have pledged $15,000 a month 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


Fight on Repeal of Present Compulsory 
Law a Campaign Issue 


GOVERNOR FAVORS REPEAL 





Would Substitute Measure Introduced Last 
Year—Interest in the Discussion 

The Robertson insurance law, which requires 
life insurance companies doing business’ in 
Texas, among other things, to invest seventy- 
five per cent of their reserves of Texas busi- 
ness in Texas securities, has now become a 
political issue in Texas. The plan of those op- 
posed to the repeal of this law, and who are 
accordingly against the Gibson bill, is to sub- 
mit the question to the voters of Texas at the 
State primary election to be held next July. 

The State Democratic Executive Committee is 
to be asked to place this proposition on the of- 
ficial ballot, and thus let the peaple vote on 
the question as to whether or not they want 
this law repealed and the Gibson bill passed. 
Judge W. H. Hill of Huntsville, member of 
the House in the Thirty-fourth Legislature, who 
led the opposition to the Gibson bill, is now 
head of the plan to submit the question to the 
people. Judge Hill is now a candidate for the 
State Senate, and, in the event of his election, 
will be a strong factor against the Gibson bill 
in the upper branch of the legislature. The 
Thirty-fifth Legislature will be governed on the 
question of repeal or not repeal by the deci- 
sion of the people at the polls. The fact that 
Governor James E. Ferguson is strongly in 
favor of the Gibson bill and the repeal of the 
Robertson law lends considerable interest to 
the situation. 

A BOMB SCARE 

A report was in circulation at Dallas, Tex., 
last week, the authority being a prominent busi- 
ness man, that the New York Life and Pruden- 
tial were to re-enter Texas shortly and not 
await action on the Robertson insurance law; 
that the Prudential was negotiating for an of- 
fice building at Dallas and that it and the New 
York Life would probably occupy the same 
structure and make that city their Texas head- 
quarters. <A story to that effect was printed in 
The Times Herald, an afternoon publication of 
that city, and caused considerable interest in 
life insurance circles. The Department of In- 
surance and Banking at Austin was communi- 
cated with and Commissioner Patterson replied 
that he had received no request for applica 
tion blanks, any overtures relative to coming 
back or anything else in this connection. On 
the basis of telegrams received, another Dallas 
business man made inquiries and telegraphed 
the New York Life and Prudential companies 
and was informed that no such action was 
contemplated; that neither proposed return- 
ing to Texas. The story given out some time 
ago was that if the Robertson law was repealed 
several life insurance companies that left the 
State after its enactment would return and in- 
vest each several millions of dollars on farm 
lands at five per cent. The legal rate is eight 
per cent. The legislature will not meet until 
January next. The Gibson or some similar 
bill is expected to be introduced and an effort 
made to pass it, which will modify the present 
law to a great extent, but pending action, it is 
stated, none of the retiring companies have any 
intention of returning. 
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TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISA- 
BILITY CLAUSE 


New Form Devised by Penn Mutual Life 


Announcement is made by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia of a 
distinet departure in the form of its total and 
permanent disability clause. For the present 
the new clause will be used only in connection 
with ordinary life policies, but will be extended 
to other forms at as early a date as practicable 

The clause provides that in the event of the 
insured becoming totally and permanently dis- 
abled, before attaining age sixty, the company 
will waive further payment of premium, will 
pay a monthly sum of $8.33 per thousand dol- 
lars insured, and at the death of the policy- 
holder will pay the full amount originally in- 
sured, making no deduction on account of the 
monthly payments. In other words, the protec- 
tion for the family is not lessened either by 
the waiver of premiums or by the amount of 
the monthly payments. 

Should total and permanent disability occur 
after age sixty, the premiums will be waived 
and insurance reduced by the amount of the 
premiums waived. 

The extra premium charge for this benefit 
per $1000 insured is as follows: 


Age Extra Premium 
BO csv cacescdwvadscntetwatinekawke $1.04 

op RE EO Oe Ee Ee 1.10 

pe et Pr eee er ere ree 1.29 

BP S62 tet anctawvecnesncesanecicwuds 1.51 

dt ae need bea wees ee ae aan ee 1.81 

OP Sian caceehn st anenen Kane eeeadenn 2.21 

SW as wa.e cote nv esas alelele oecernmecelen 2.92 

| OE CCR ETT Ce TEC Te Cre 3.97 

MP toeé< ceedkengiswesaceadewnee ake 45 


This new form should be a great aid to the 
agents and help make 1916 a better year for 
the Penn Mutual than any it has heretofore 
experienced. 


UNITED STATES ANNUITY AND 
LIFE 


Gains in assets, surplus to policyholders and 
insurance in force are recorded in the annual 
statement of the United States Annuity and 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago for the year 
1915. While making no attempt to become a 
big company all at once, there are evidences 
that a solid foundation is being laid by the 
management, as each year shows an increase in 
business. Last year the company issued new 
business amounting to $3,794,620 and now has 
total insurance in force of $13,552,802. 

Total assets increased during the year by 
$213,250 and the company now holds $1,573,174. 
After providing for all liabilities, including a 
policy reserve of $1,045,450, and setting aside 
$34,651, for dividends payable in 1916 and sub- 
sequent years, there is shown a surplus on 
policyholders’ account of $350,458. President 
Henry A. Salzer is guiding the company along 
lines which justify its motto, “‘The company of 


progress. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE AP- 
POINTMENTS 

W. W. Cushman of Denison, Ia., for several 
years agent for the Penn Mutual Life, has ac- 
cepted the general agency with the National 
Fidelity Life of Sioux City. P. E. Caulfield of 
Davenport, Ia., has taken a contract as gen- 
eral agent with the same company. The Na- 
tional Fidelity Life of Sioux City was licensed 
by the South Dakota Insurance Department on 
February 1. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





Chicago Organization Has Enthusiastic 
Session and Elects New Officers 





NEW ASSOCIATION LAUNCHED 





At Salem, Oregon—Officers Elected and Other 
News and Activities 

Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Chicago, held at 
the Union League Club of Chicago last Thurs- 
day night. The following officers whose names 
were Offered by the nominating commit- 
President, Alfred Mac- 
Arthur, Cook county general agent, National 
Life of Chicago; vice-president, Harry D. 
Wright, superintendent, Metropolitan Life; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. Selfridge Standish, actu- 
ary in Illinois, Union Central Life. Executive 
Committee—George R. McLeran, chairman, gen- 


tee, were elected: 


eral agent Home Life; Darby A. Day, manager 
Mutual Life, New York; William Crawford, 
general agent Equitable of Iowa; Donald Mc- 
Intosh, special agent Northwestern Mutual; 
Frank B. Todd, special agent State Mutual, 
Worcester; Theodore Weil, special agent New 
York Life. 

Mr. Woods, in his address, gave an illumin- 
ating talk on some features of life insurance 
salesmanship, with particular attention to the 
life insurance salesman as compared with the 
“rake-off’’ grafter. President MacArthur an- 
nounced his platform for the year, which asks 
for many reforms in present practices and for 
the co-operation of the members in accomplish- 
ing the work of the association. 


NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 

The members of the New Mexico Life Under- 
writers Association recently held its annual 
meeting at Albuquerque and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, O. J. Durand, Kansas 
City Life; vice-president, R. M. Pray, Equita- 
ble Life of New York; secretary, J. J. Walsh, 
Mutual Life of New York. Executive Commit- 
tee—J. H. Coons, Mutual Life of New York, 
chairman; F. B. Schwentker, Pacific Mutual; 
N. F. LeSeuer, Union Central; John M. MecTeer, 
Missouri State Life, and W. C. Keim, Occidental 
Life; national committeeman, F. B. Schwentker. 


SALEM, OREGON, ORGANIZED 

With about twenty charter members the 
Salem (Ore.) Life Underwriters Association has 
been formed. A. H. Gage was elected president, 
C. H. Pruner vice-president, and W. C. Dyer 
secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
association new officers were elected as follows: 
President, Edwin R. Lutz; vice-president, E. 
Anderson; second vice-president, R. L. Carden; 
secretary and treasurer, George L. Harrison. 
Executive Committee—James R. Black, H. W. 
Hall, J. W. Prevost, Fred S. Shanton and T. S. 
McKinney. 


BOSTON DINNER A SUCCESS 

The Boston Life Underwriters Association last 
Thursday held its annual dinner. It departed 
from its usual custom Jn debarring life insur- 
ance as a topic for the evening, President Alex. 
S. Browne announcing himself as the only ex- 
ception when he took a drive at the drift of 
opinion in many States in favor of old-age pen- 





sions. The other speakers were: Alfred L. 
Aiken, formerly with the New York Life, now 
a governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, Henry 
Parkman for the Savings Banks and Alfred L. 
Ripley on behalf of the national banks. Mr. 
Parkman’s disapproval of savings banks in the 
field of life insurance brought forth loud ap- 
plause. 
DESCRIBES IDEAL ORGANIZATION 

On Sunday evening, February 6, J. Newton 
Russell, Jr., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, accompanied by Mrs. Russell, went 
to Salt Lake City and was met at the station 
by the members of the executive committee of 
the Utah Association of Life Underwriters and 
escorted to the Hotel Utah, where an informal 
reception was given Mr. Russell. 

On February 7, at 12.30, a luncheon was served 
in the Gold Room of the Commercial Club, and 
members of the Utah Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, about forty in number, were present 
to hear Mr. Russell’s excellent outline for the 
addition of new members to the Utah associa- 
tion. 

He advised that plans were forming for the 
division of the United States into seven compe- 
titive districts; that the entire membership of 
the National association is to be assessed a 
small amount per member for the purchase of 
seven silver loving cups to be competed for by 
the several associations located in the districts. 

He expressed his confidence that the Utah as- 
sociation would be able to win the cup to be 
awarded to the district in which Utah is 
located. 

He advised against the organization of asso- 
ciations in the smaller towns and urged the se- 
curing of membership of agents located in the 
smaller towns in order to make one _ large 
flourishing association instead of several small 
languishing ones. 

He expressed the belief that through the as- 
sociation of agents by frequent meetings weak 
and ignorant men would be strengthened and 
enlightened, friendships would be cemented, un- 
til the standard of the agent engaged in the 
life insurance business would be so much ad- 
yanced as to place him in the ranks of the 
highest professionals of the age; that unpro- 
fessional methods would be in a short time en- 
tirely eliminated. 

VERMONT GATHERING AT MONTPELIER 


The winter meeting of the Vermont Life Un- 
derwriters Association occurred at the Mont- 
pelier Country Club on February 3. F. A. 
Howland, president of the National Life of 
Montpelier, read a history of the last twenty- 
five years in the insurance business, while H. C. 
Farrar of Rutland spoke upon the needs of the 
organizaton, E. D. Field of Montpelier upon 
salesmanship, and Thomas Magner of Burling- 
ton gave a general discussion on insurance. 

A banquet was served and seven applications 
for membership were received. 


DISCUSS IOWA TAX LAW 

Affairs of unusual importance were discussed 
at the February meeting of the Iowa Life Un- 
derwriters at Des Moines. One of them was 
the resolution proposed as a curb to rebating. 
The other was the new decision of Assistant 
Attorney-General C. A. Robbins, to the effect 
that the cash-surrender value of an insurance 
policy is taxable. 

The Robbins decision was talked over at 
some length. Mr. Robbins suggested in his 
ruling that, inasmuch as no such tax has ever 





been collected, it would be better to let the 
legislature act definitely on the proposition be. 
fore any attempt is made to collect such a tay. 
A committee was appointed to make an jp 
vestigation and report at the March meeting, 


SOUTHEASTERN CONGRESS PROGRAMME 


The first Southeastern congress of the life 
underwriters’ associations will be held in Wash- 
ington, February 24 and 25. Plans have been 
made for the business and social events of the 
meet by the committee on arrangements, pre- 
sided over by John Dolph, Washington super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Life, and George 
C. Jordan, president of the Washington assgocia- 
tion, has named the chairmen of sub-commit- 
tees for the congress. 

The programme, so far as completed, provides 
for a meeting of the executive council on Feb- 
ruary 23; a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on February 24; banquet in honor of the 
executive committee, February 24. At the 
morning session on February 25, Edward A, 
Woods, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will speak on “Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship’’; Neil D. Sills of Richmond 
will speak on ‘‘How to Effect the Sale,” and 
R. U. Darby of Baltimore will discuss ‘‘Where 
Should Competition Cease?”’ 

At the afternoon session, Clement W. Huske 
of Washington will discuss ‘‘Methods of In- 
creasing efficiency’; E. Mulford Crutchfield of 
Richmond will talk on ‘What I have Accom- 
plished with the Daily Record and Weekly Re- 
port Card System,” and Edward S. Brashears 
of Washington will speak on ‘‘Methods of Se- 
lecting and Cultivating Desirable Prospects.” 

The associations to participate in the conven- 
tion are the District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association, the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers Association, the Richmond Life Under- 
writers Association, the Norfolk-Tidewater Life 
Underwriters Association, the Roanoke Life 
Underwriters Associaton, the Lynchburg Life 
Underwriters Association, the Valley of Vir- 
ginia Underwriters Association, and the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


LECTURES ON MORTALITY 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, will deliver a course of 
eight lectures on mortality problems at Yale 
University, commencing with February 12, and 
as far as practicable every Saturday thereafter. 
The titles of the first three lectures are: “Race 
Pathology” (February 12), “Geographical Path- 
ology” (February 19), and “Anthropometry” 
(February 26). The titles of the lectures fol- 
lowing, without specific dates for the time be- 
ing, are: ‘‘Marriage and Fecundity,” “American 
Public Health Problems,” “Industrial Accl- 
dents and Occupational Diseases,” Institutional 
Mortality and Morbidity,’ and ‘“‘Social Path- 
ology.”” The lectures will be delivered jointly 
in the courses on ‘‘Social Service” and “Public 
Health,” under the direction of Professor Ww. 

B. Bailey and Professor C. E. Winslow. 





PROVIDERS LIFE ABOUT READY 

The capital stock of the Providers Life of 
Chicago hag been fully subscribed and a meet- 
ing of the stockholders has been called - 
Friday morning, February 18, at the company ® 
offices in the Otis building, to elect directors 
and complete the organization. Application has 
been made to the Illinois Insurance Depé rtment 
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for the usual examination preliminary to the 
jssuance of a license. The company was or- 
ganized by M. Spiegel, formerly with the Me- 
tropolitan Life, and will specialize on indus- 
trial insurance. The company begins with $100,- 
000 and $229,000 net surplus. The expense ratio 
includes not only the cost of selling stock, but 
of printing policies and supplies, and estab- 
lishing seven district offices in Chicago and 
one in Joliet. The company has $255,000 in 
bonds and mortgages and $74,000 in cash and 
notes, the latter payable in May. 


WILL ERECT NEW HOME OFFICE 


Officers of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines announce plans for its new home office 
building following their return from a trip 
through the East, during which they visited 
and inspected the largest and best insurance 
buildings in the United States. 

A building of all steel and granite, absolutely 
fireproof and eight stories high, is planned. 
It will be the largest and finest building in 
Jowa next to the State Capitol. All plans will 
be worked out to afford the greatest possible 
efficiency in the conduct of the company’s busi- 
ness, which has far outgrown its present 
quarters. The new building is designed to take 
care of the future growth of the company. 

One of the important features of the new 
building will be a large vault, fireproof yet 
perfectily ventilated, which will extend from 
the ground to the top of the building, with 
openings on every floor. It will be in the center 
of the building. 

A system of pneumatic tubes will be installed 
to provide for the convenient and economical 
handling of correspondence. The tubes. will 
radiate to every floor from a central station, 
where the mails will be received and dis- 
tributed through the tubes. 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
MEETING 

The annual meeting of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life took place in Boston last Monday, 
the principal business as usual being President 
Lamb’s review submitting the annual state- 
ment. At the directors’ meeting, held Wednes- 
day, there were no changes made in the of- 
ficers and directors. President Lamb said of 
the company’s experience last year: 

It is interesting to note that while there was 
a very perceptible decrease in the expense 
ratio, the mortality rate was a trifle higher than 
the preceding year. It, however, averaged well 
within the requirement of the mortality table 
on which the premiums are based, whereby are 
shown the claims which the company might 
have been expected to pay. In fact, the actual 
mortality appears to have been less than the 
general average of the principal companies dur- 
ing the last twenty years. It has not been un- 
duly affected by the events of the war, as the 
company has never done an international busi- 
hess, and as it has only been called upon to 
Day less than half a dozen war claims. If there 
18 anything to be learned from the mortality ex- 
perience of so short a period as one year, it is 
that even with an occasional variation in the 
experience the stability of the company remains 
unimpaired, 


CHANGES IN PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
James L. Wright has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans to accept the presidency of the Bankers 
Loan and Securities Company of Louisiana. 
His resignation will take effect as of March 31. 
Isaac Davenport, who has been actuary and 
assistant Secretary, was made secretary and 
actuary. Other changes and promotions an- 








nounced are that of James E. Woodward, as- 
sistant secretary, and in charge of the policy 
department, having the inspection service man- 
agement added to his duties; Friend W. Glea- 
son, cashier and assistant treasurer, made act- 
ting treasurer and secretary to the finance com- 
mittee; Louis B. Trenchard, inspector of loans, 
has been made manager of the mortgage loan 
department. 


ARKANSAS 

The Southern Mutual Life Association of Hot 
Springs, Ark., is the latest entry into the field 
of mutual life insurance in Arkansas. It has 
just been chartered by Sidney M. Mutt, presi- 
dent; R. A. Simpson, vice-president, and L. B. 
Sloss, secretary-treasurer. The funds are to be 
derived from membership dues and prorated 
assessments. The Security Mutual Association 
hag just been organized in Benton, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Dr. Warren Kelley, president; 
Robert J. Ashbey, vice-president; James H. 
Kelley, secretary; Maurice F. Scott, treasurer, 
and W. T. Bladsoe, superintendent of agencies. 
F. S. WITHINGTON RESUMES CON- 

SULTING WORK 

An announcement has been made by Frederic 
S. Withington, that he has resumed practice as 
consulting actuary, with offices in the Securi- 
ties building, Des Moines, Ia. He has already 
contracted with the Provident Life of Des 
Moines, of which ex-Governor B. F. Carroll is 
president, and is negotiating with other estab- 
lished as well as new companies. An insur- 
ance department has engaged his services for 
an examination, to be held in the near future, 
and, altogether, the prospect for a satisfac- 
tory amount of work is encouraging. 
WOMANS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 

OF THE MACCABEES 

A year of progress is shown by the Womans 
Benefit Association of the Maccabees, which has 
its headquarters at Port Huron, Mich., in its 
statement for 1915. The order is the largest 


. fraternal benefit society for women and now has 


187,591 members, carrying $129,109,926 of in- 
surance. Last year it paid in benefits $1,089,035 
and increased its reserve fund by $916,287. The 
total funds in hand amount to $9,161,285, while 
since organization it hag paid out $13,008,661 in 
death and disability claims. 


W. W. REID MAKES NEW CON- 
NECTION 

William W. Reid, president of the Empire 
Life of Atlanta, has been. appointed manager of 
the Southeastern territory for the Franklin 
Life of Springfield, with headquarters at At- 
lanta. Preparations are being made for the 
company to enter South Carolina and Florida, 
which States will be added to those now cov- 
ered by Mr. Reid, which are Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

ATTORNEY FOR PRESIDENTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Frederic G. Dunham, chief of the liquidation 
bureau of the New York State Department of 
Insurance, has been appointed attorney of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. He 
succeeds Alfred Hurrell, who resigned last 
spring to become associate general solicitor of 
the Prudential Insurance Company. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Dunham’s appointment was 
made by General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox. 
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REINSURANCE COMPLETED 


Empire Life of Atlanta Taken Over by 
International Life of St. Louis 








FINAL APPROVAL OBTAINED 





Policyholders of Georgia Company Benefited— 
Details of the Transaction 


By the reinsurance of the business of the 
“mpire Life of Atlanta, the International Life 
passes the mark of $50,000,000 of insurance and 
builds its total assets up to $7,000,000. The 
transaction has just been consummated by ap- 
proval of a trbunal of Commissioners sitting 
in St. Louis. 

The International Life takes over $8,000,000 
of business, giving it a total outstanding in- 
surance amounting in round numbers to $55,- 
000,000 and it takes over about $1,500,000 of as- 
sets. This will give to the International Life 
an annual income of about $3,500,000. 

The negotiations reached their first substan- 
tial stage when the reinsurance contract was 
approved by the Insurance Commissioner of 
reorgia, after conference with the officers of 
the International. Then the Missouri Commis- 
sioner, presiding, called in Commissioners from 
two other States, and the Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of Missouri, con- 
ducted a hearing in St. Louis to examine into 
the transaction and listen to objections or com- 
plaints from stockholders or policyholders. One 
of the functions of this Commission is to see to 
it that the contract is fair and protective of the 
interests of the policyholders of both com- 
panies. 


HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


The International Life is a Missouri corpora- 
tion organized in St. Louis in 1909. In addi- 
tion to the insurance written by its agency 
force it has in the past reinsured the business 
of the Great Western Life of Kansas City, the 
Texas business of the Cherokee Life of Georgia, 
the American Home Life of Fort Worth, Texas, 
and the Jefferson Life of Oklahoma. 

Beside branch offices in twenty-five other 
States the International Life has a branch of- 
fice at Atlanta, Ga., which will be greatly en- 
larged to enable the collection of premiums 
through that office on Empire Life business. 

For the first eight days of February, the In- 
ternational Life, through its agency organiza- 
tion, has written $517,500 of business as com- 
pared with $276,500 of business written for the 
corresponding eight days of the preceding 
year. 


MANHATTAN LIFE’S NEW ERA 
CLUB 

The New Era Club has been organized by the 
Manhattan Life. There will be two classes in 
this New Era Club, namely: 

Class 1.—Those representatives of the Man- 
hattan Life, general agents or agents who will 
write and have issued to them during the month 
of February, 1916, $25,000 of double indemnity 
insurance, upon which the annual premiums will 
have been paid in cash on or before March 31, 
1916, and, 

Class 2.—Those representatives of the Man- 
hattan Life, general agents or agents who will 
write during the year 1916, $100,000 of double 
indemnity insurance, upon which the annual pre- 
miums will have been paid in cash on or be- 
fore December 31, 1916. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


To Dedicate New Home Office Building 





On Wednesday next, February 23, the West- 
ern and Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati will dedicate the new home office 
building, which has just been completed, for 
its sole use and occupancy. The structure is a 
very handsome one, as may be seen from the 
illustration appearing elsewhere, and covers an 
McAllister 


The main frontage is 


entire square from Broadway to 
street on Fourth street. 
on the latter street, extending some one hun- 
dred and seventy feet, while the frontage on 
Broadway is eighty-four feet. It has a floor 
space of more than seventy thousand square 
feet, all of which has been so arranged and 
equipped as to facilitate the prompt transac- 
tion of the company’s rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. 

Public ceremonies will take place in the new 
building on February 238, at which many promi- 
nent insurance men, officials, business and pro- 
fessional men from various States will be pre- 
The building will be open for inspection 
The field 
men of the company will meet in convention 


sent. 
on that and the two succeeding days. 
at the new home office February 25 and 26, 
when there will be present the superintendents, 
together with one assistant and one agent from 
each of the forty districts of the company. 
The Western and Southern Life has been in 
existence for twenty-eight years and is now 
entitled to rank among the larger organizations 
of the country. It industrial and 
ordinary business and, at the close of 1915, had 
613,615 policies in force for $89,596,833. There 


transacts 


was a gain of nearly ten millions made during 
the year, and every effort will be put forth 
this year to reach the hundred-million-dollar 
mark. Last year the company received in pre- 
miums $3,437,634, while the total 
amounted to $3,888,689. After paying all claims 
and expenses there was laid by from the in- 
come $1,270,565, which helped swell the assets 
to $10,279,633. Liabilities are reported at $9,- 
270,791, leaving a surplus on policyholders’ ac- 
count of $1,008,842, indicating a high degree of 
financial strength. 

Gains recorded by the company during 1915 
Income, $366,205; assets, $1,- 
516,067; surplus, $385,281; policies in force, 61,- 
646, and amount in force, $9,977,298. 

The Western and Southern hag a highly ef- 
ficient corps of officers, headed by 
W. J. Williams, with Charles F. Williams as 
vice-president, J. Wm. second vice- 
counsel, Thos. J. Cogan third 
vice-president, R. A. Ryan treasurer, H. W. 
Wannenwetsch secretary, and John F. Ruehl- 


receipts 


were as follows: 


President 


Johnson 
president and 


mann assistant secretary. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 

The Detroit Life will soon move from its present 
quarters in the Majestic building to new quarters 
on the corner of Woodward and Forest avenues in 
Detroit. 

The Missouri State Life of St. Louis reports 
that the January business this year was $3,491,312 
compared with $2,540,657 during the corresponding 
month of 1915. This shows an increase of $950,655. 

The Travelers of Hartford reports that the new life 
insurance issued in January, 1916, was $18,040,059, an 
increase over January, 1915, of $7,268,164. January 
(1916) business is 225 per cent of the issue of Jan- 
uary, 1915. 

The Standard Life of Atlanta, at its annual meet- 
ing, voted to increase its capital stock from $100,000 
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PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 
Can Y O U qualify? 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
50 UNION SQUARE, 





The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by L 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 


These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM IV. 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 


If so, address. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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to $125,000 by the issuance of 250 shares of ney 
stock at $100 each, which will be sold entirely to 
negroes. The company is in prosperous condition, 

—L. St. J. Thomas, formerly secretary of the Two 
Republics Life of El Paso, Tex., is now auditor of the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., a new organization 
A. H. Rhodes has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Two Republics Life. 

—The Western Life of Des Moines was the first 
life company in Iowa to file its annual statement with 
the Insurance Department. There is keen interest 
taken in seeing which Iowa company’s statement js 
filed first with the State each year, and the Western 
Life this year has the credit for filing the first ac. 
cepted statement. 

The annual meeting of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston was held last Friday, the present of 
ficers being re-elected. There were no changes in 
the administration or in the directorate, and the re. 
ports indicated a satisfactory year’s business with the 
best of good feeling both in the home office and 
in the field. 


LIFE NOTES 

J. D. Van Scoten has been made superintendent 
of agencies for the Midland Mutual Life, effective 
about March 1. 

Daniel S. Willis, fifty-two years old, an agent for 
the Metropolitan Life, died on Friday, February 1, 
at his home in Brooklyn. 

G. W. Lippincott has been made vice-president of 
the Pure Protection Life of Cleveland, Ohio. 
formerly identified with the Y. M. C. A. 

Charles A. 
of Hopkins, Keep & Hopkins, representing the Mutual 


IIe was 
Hopkins, at one time senior manager 
Life in Boston, died last week in Boston. He resigned 
active business about ten years ago. 
Edward W. Barrett of Oakland, Cal., 
transferred as superintendent of the Prudential of 
Newark to Muncie, Ind., and C. R. Showalter, for- 
Muncie, has been transferred to Oakland 


has been 


merly at 


to fill Mr. Barrett’s place. 


EDITION NOW READY 


Policy Clauses, Conditions and otaté Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. an 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. 

TERM CLAUSES. 1 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat: 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 


II. DISABILITY AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


Showing the policy and applica- 


An extensive 
the companies which incorporate such clauses 1 


their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

III. DivipenD C1LausEs. Showing when the first dividend © 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


is 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 


Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 


USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET; 
NEW YORK 
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PETER PHYFE 





The Old Agent Gives Some Tips Con- 
cerning Dog and Other Interviews 





FRONT DOORS 





Agent Smithers, Who Did Not Lunch at the Astor 
House, but Had Learned Some Lessons in 
the Art of Selling 


E1cHtH TALK 


When in a life insurance office | was a cub 
of fifteen, running for the mail and attending 
to such other important duties as making cer- 
tain that the lunch-stand put mustard on the 
cashier's tongue sandwiches, there was a fel- 
low who hit our place who afterward made 
something of a stir. 

\gent Smithers, as | shall take the liberty 
of calling him, generally wore a dingy spring 
overcoat. | had a notion that clothing vacuity 
was hidden by the mantling garment. Boy-like, 
however, | didn't let meagreness of clothing 
prevent my pride that the agent made me a 
confidant. At lunch times he retired into a 
remote corner of the office and ate a couple of 
bananas in my society. He told me that doctors 
had urged him to forego Astor House ragouts, 
and explained that fruit was guaranteed to 
cure many ailments of the stomach. From him 
llearned more than care as to a midday menu. 


A GoLven RULE 

“T've sold lots of things,” he said. “My first 
venture was with “lhe Farmer’s Guide to 
Knowledge.” The book was published by a 
Cincinnati house, and there was everything in 
it from how to write a heart-grab love letter 
‘0 what to feed the canary on. It was a good 
hook, although in places the type was pretty 
dim. If you ever hit the pike as a book agent 
- are a few things you've got to remem- 
ier, 

I never expected to make a living by selling 
Hooks, and I told Smithers so. 
Mig rules are universal,” he continued. 
Selling things is just selling things, and if 
you learn how to sell one thing you've learned 
how to sell any old thing. The first rule is 
what I call ay Golden Bele, And this ic how 
| put io cs the front door. 

You know that at a farmhouse hardly any- 
hg a to the front door except the 
that folks te kitchen door is the entrance 
S are expected to hit. When a man 


bi 


actually has the cheek to present himself at the 
front door the whole house is agog. The kids 
press their faces against the windows; the dog 
leaps around the house, wildly barking; the 
mistress hangs her apron on a hook and makes 


dabs at her hair. Somebody has come to buy 


the farm, or perhaps the stranger is a city 
man who has lost his way and has left his team 
around the bend of the road. All is expec- 
tation. 

“When the smiling farmer’s wife opens the 
door, smile back and walk right in. Don’t 
stand on the porch; if you do the woman will 
think that you've made a mistake and direct 
Then turn 
That is 
The woman 


you to the back of the house. 
toward the closed door at your side. 
the portal to the sacred parlor. 
will show you in, proud that she can prove to a 
stranger that the house boasts a room of that 
When within the hallowed 
chamber, make haste to seat yourself; don’t 


exalted order. 


wait for the woman to take a seat in advance 
of you; etiquette is unknown in back districts. 

“Look the woman in the eye. You can tell 
a heap from an eye, and if you don’t look her 
in the eye you won't get in your grapple where 
Now these are the mighty rules 
of the road. Beyond them it is difficult to go. 
Kor right there about a million and one trails 
lead off. What should be the handout depends 
upon what the book you offer is, and upon 


you want it. 


your own and her personality, and lots of other 
things. 
GENERAL IN) VALUE 

“Now let's see how these rules work in this 
new deal that’s been chucked me by your sec- 
retary. Already I’ve found out that they apply. 
You might say that there’s only one entrance to 
an office, so a fellow can’t hit the kitchen door, 
where he may be taken for an applicant for 
work or a casual visitor without an important 
errand, We'll consider that. 

“And although there is but one door to an 
office, you can enter that door as if you were 
slinking into the kitchen door of a farmhouse, 
or you can enter that door as if you had a per- 
fect right for the most complete courtesy that 
the office can show. Some men always enter 
an office as if they were expecting a handout 
of a cold potato; but a fellow who has mastered 
the preliminary rules comes in as if he were 
about to have a degree conferred upon him. 
The first will not receive consideration, the 
second will. A difference as wide as the orbit 
of the earth’s revolution. 

“When you have entered the sacred room 
where your prospect is seated, for courtesy’s 
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sake wait a moment and then make as if to be 
seated yourself. It's dollars to dimes that a 
chair will be offered. 

“Since you entered you should have been 
looking your man directly in his eye. If for 
a moment you turn your eye away turn it back 
as soon as possible. If you study eyes they will 
tell you more than can be scribbled in a thou- 
sand notebooks. Besides, the fact that you are 
looking your man in the eye will segregate your 
personality from all who have called for a 
month. The untrained visitor seldom looks his 
man directly in the eye. Don't pass this tip as 
unimportant.” 

Smithers abruptly stopped. 
given between mouthfuls of banana. 
sequent occasions he told me a lot more con- 
cerning his methods, but in this talk I shall 
stick to these few initial tips. Pray let them 
have the importance which my friend Smithers 


This had been 
On sub- 


gave them. 
How to Do It 


Once there was a great king. His fame had 


gone out to all the world. He lived in a beau- 
tiful palace, ate plover’s eggs for his breakfast 
from a golden plate; had so many courses for 
his dinner that when he finished he had for- 
gotten the first; never wore a robe more than 
once, and the Keeper of the Royal Robes rolled 
in wealth just from the sale of his master’s 
cast-off garments. 

When the courtiers approached the throne 
of his Exalted Majesty they sent before them 
cringing retainers to beseech an interview; 
came into the holy presence trembling, their 
heads bowed low and their eyes fixed on the 
inlaid floor. They stated their errand as a hare 
might be supposed to plead for mercy within 
a yard of a lion. They seldom got what they 
craved; if they did, it was hitched to a dozen 
strings that yanked it back again. 

One day a man in rags, his hair matted with 
dirt, and a face that had not known a razor 
in moons without number, presented himself 
in the mighty ruler’s antechamber before the 
bejeweled Guard of the King’s Gate. 

The adventurer had his head lifted high and 
holdly stalked past the guard, fairly to the very 
door of the sacred presence. 

“You cannot go in!” shouted the keeper. 

“T have business of the most imperative with 
the king,” replied the bold one. “The business 
is so imperative that thou deniest me entrance 
at thy peril. Thou wilt wait here and see how 
the matter ends.” 

Trembling for his head for admitting such 
a ragamuffin, and yet compelled by the bearing 
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of the man, the guard threw open the door. 

With his head held high the man of rags 
entered, and gazing into the eyes of the king, 
he quietly stepped to the foot of the throne. 
Then, with proud courtesy, he made obeisance 
befitting the great king before whom he stood, 
but again his eyes held those of the mighty 
ruler. 

“What seek ye?” asked the king. 

“One of thy soldiers has stolen my dog,” 
replied the ragged one. “I have no money to 
take the matter before the judges, and if I had 
the dog would die ere the thing came to a con- 
clusion. If I had told my errand to thy 
servants they would have cast me forth; may- 
hap they would have thrust me into a dungeon. 
It is to me a matter of exceeding importance 
or T would not have troubled your majesty.” 

“Thy dog shall be returned to thee,” said the 
king. “And thou art a man befitting far more 
than rags. To serve me, I would that I had a 
thousand of thy bearing. Irom thenceforth 
thou art not a beggar—thou shalt be the Keeper 
of the Royal Kennels. Thou art still a young 
man, know that if thou hast ambition there is 
no place thou canst not aspire unto, even to be 
the Chancellor of the Kingdom.” 

A Giorious ENp 

The tale ends there. But the suggestion left 
with the reader is that the Keeper of the Royal 
Kennels became the favorite of the king and 
must have ended as Prime Minister. Anyhow, 
he got what he went after and a good deal 
more, 

There’s a modern story that has gone the 
rounds which is not unlike this dog story. 
Perhaps you’ve heard it; probably not. But it 
is said that a man who stands among the first 
seven on the list of income taxpayers in New 
York pulled his many millions because of the 
impression he made at a first interview on a 
mighty king of finance. He walked quietly into 
the princely presence and stated a relatively 
unimportant errand, but so courteously and in 
so interesting a manner that within a year he 
was a member of the princely firm. 

Our errand is not a dog errand. Concealed 
on our person we carry a document that when 
signed may prove to the man we interview 
more valuable than any of his present posses- 
sions. No bhack-door obsequiousness for us. 


BRITISH WAR CLAIMS PAID 


The number and amounts paid for claims aris- 
ing from the European war reported by British 
industrial companies up to the first of the year 
are as follows: 


Amount, 

Number £ s. d. 

Blackburn Phil. Co....... 881 isei2 2 1 
PIMOS. sAcpesssweosaed 2,056 26,857 3 11 
3ritish Legal and U: P... 1,483 17,301 14 8 
British Widows ......... 221 3,624 0 0 
Hearts of Oak. ...csscccs 107 1,579 8 3 
Liverpool Victoria ....... 6,115 88,854 8 1 
[er 6,272 89,364 2 11 
MRNNIY a6 hse Butea oa thao 85 970 16 0 
PROMONUEL ooo 0do0200056 30,793 663,202 0 0 
REINDE sac wwsaxewaaeet 6,972 97,996 10 3 
Royal Co-operative ....... 1638 1,814 14 5 
Boval BAVEr .oskcsicsccs 3,920 61,635 6 2 
Royal London ........... 5,843 82,184 0 0O 
Salvation Army .......... 1,367 16,936 9 1 
Wesleyan and General.... 2,359 32,5038 5 5 


MINTS 

| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters| 

“My wife doesn’t want me to take any in- 
surance for her benefit, so | won't, But you 
can write me for $25,000 for my daughter, 
Gladys. | want the monthly income. because if 
it’s paid that way her mother can’t get her 
A female Shy- 
lock! Ye gods and little apples! How I ad- 
mire that man, and how sorry I was that he 


fingers on it after I’m gone.” 


was hermetically sealed in holy wedlock to 
such a female. //ere, Gladys, drink with me to 
your father’s health! A fearless man, a loving 
father, a wise provider. 

Now you young solicitor, take a peep at this 
case—an actual one—and when you find a man 
whose wife seems to wear the bifurcated gar- 
ment, tell him about this case—and find some 
others. Concrete illustrations are powerful 
arguments. 

lle was a plumber—grimy with grease and 
smoke, but manly, full eye, frank manner. He 
had a policy with my company, and.came in to 
vet some information and make some trifling 
change in payment of premium, as | remember. 
While he was there a rap at the door was 
heard. ‘To my “Come in” there entered a very 
good friend of mine who had given me $100,- 
000 on his life. “O, you are busy, I see,” he 
said. The plumber reached for his hat. | saw 
he was a little nervous, so I said to my friend, 
“Kindly have a seat outside, T will be through 
with this gentleman soon.” ‘Then as he with- 
drew and closed the door, I said, “That man 
pays me nearly $6000 a year premium.” ‘Well, 
I’m sorry to have hindered his coming in,” he 
said. “Not much, old chap, you are entitled to 
just as much of my time and attention carrying 
only one thousand as he is with his one hun- 
dred. When you are all through I will see 
him.” Why, nothing came of it, except he sent 
a half dozen of his friends around to take out 
policies with me. Taste that, please! 


“What did you do when misfortune came 
And jeered that it had you heat? 
Did you show the world that you still were 
game 
And refuse to accept defeat ?” 


Game! One eye closed—blood flowing freely 
from nose—wind almost busted—but still in 
the ring. Game! Game because you don’t 
know but what the other fellow is nearer a 
knockout than you are. Game, because you get 
the plaudits of friends if you win. Game, be- 
cause the big end of the purse is yours if you 
put the other chap to sleep. Game, because you 
are getting a rich (though painful) experi- 
ence which will make it easier to win next time. 

You, young solicitor, have the gloves on with 
the insurance business. And it’s no mean an- 
tagonist. Your second may need a pail of 
water, a sponge, towel and  tan—possibly 
smelling salts! Eh! But you will never, 
never let his blows, failure, discouragement, 
sneers of friends, blues, lies of prospects, re- 
jections, etc, feaze you! No, sirree! You are 
so game that even a blow square on the chin 
only knocks you down for a minute, and when 
you face that punch again a deft turn of the 
wrist wards it off and you smile on. A dash 
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of water brings you back from a solar plexys 
of fifty thousand rejected, and you are on your 
feet ready for another bout before the referee 
counts ten. Yes, sir! 
believe me—and that’s why you are going to 
win. Bob Fitzsimmons or Jess Willard have 
nothing over you in nerve, endurance, skill, 
Go to it! And when you see that insurance 
business conquered—when you hear that count 
—one, two, three and on up to ten, and stil] 
there it lies prostrate at your fect. while 
friends and enemies shout and cheer. all you 
have suffered and endured will taste as sweet 
R. O. Ticitos. 


You are some game 


as honey. Believe me! 


MORTALITY FROM EXTERNAL 
CAUSES 
Louis I. Rubin, in a recent paper delivered 
before the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical 
Society of America, cited the experience of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with 
deaths from external causes from 1911 to 1914. 
The following tabulation was given: 
MORTALITY FROM EXTERNAL CAUSES 
PERIOD, 1911—1914 
I:xperience of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company— 
Industrial Department 
Number % of Total Rate 


Cause or DEATH Oo Deaths, All per 
Deaths Causes 100,000 
All external causes....... 32,057 7.87 94.4 
Suicides—all forms .... 4,369 1.07 12.9 
Poisoning by food...... 425 10 13 
Other acute poisoning.. 788 19 2.3 
COMMBGTANOR 2... .% +. 106 10 1,2 
Burns (conflagration ex 
CETTEO)) cise cece s oes 2,996 74 8.8 
Absorption of deleterious 
NUNN w-5i6- 40's e210 v pisini 910 ee a 
Accidental drowning.... 3,616 89 10.6 
Traumatism by firearms. 675 17 2.0 
Traumatism by cutting 
or piercing instruments 52 1 2 
Traumatism by fall..... 4,430 1.09 13.9 
Traumatism in mines 
and quarries ........ 161 Pl 14 
Traumatism by machines 596 15 1.8 
Traumatism by crushing. 6,685 1.64 19.7 
175A—Steam railroad 
accidents and _in- 
SUURAOS «6 6oiacevelsvee Gree 2,972 73 8.8 
175B—Electric railroad 
accidents and _in- ae 
WUGIOS: 5c os oop ce sss:0"5 1,129 28 3.3 
175C—Automobile ac- ; 
cidents and injuries. 1,227 30 3.6 
175D—Other vehicular 
accidents and _ in- - 
SUR. 5 355 636-4 3050.0 © 1,084 Bi 8 
175—Other crushing. 271 07 ‘8 
Injuries by animals.... 160 4 5 
GEATVOHION np 6 .6c-cese es 10 | 1 
EXCESSIVE COI. 6:60: 6+ +: 127 08 os 
Sitects OF REAL... o0ss' 920 23 af 
LE ee 67 02 4 
Electricity (lightning ex- ; 
CEUING) Bicecnsc eke 286 97 A 
Homicide—a!'l forms.... 2,878 ) ty 
Fractures (cause not . 16 
BDECINEG) Se cn se oens 545 13 oy 
Other external violence. 1,157 28 3 


The first title in numerical importance 1 
“traumatism by crushing.” This includes the 
railroad, street car, automobile and other 
vehicular accidents. In all 6683 deaths are 
represented. Following. in the order men 
tioned, are “traumatism by fall.” “suicide,” “ae 
cidental drowning,” “burns” and “homicides. 
This order of the inclusions and the rates at 
hundred thousand exposed correspond fairly 
closely with figures for the Registration Ares 
of the United States for the last year available, 
namely, 1913. 


. ami secretary 
—Irwin P. Boggs, who has been as istant 


of the Columbia Life of Cincinnati for four years, - 
P. V. Neuenschwander have formed a partnership - 
Northern Ohio managers of this company, and 7 
have their headquarters in the Columbus ere 
Cleveland. The firm name is Boggs & Nevenschwan® 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1915 


The figures presented he 


NAME AND LOCATION OF 
COMPANY. 


Etna Life, Hart ford, Conn.... 


American Central, Indianapolis, Ind... 


American National (Mo.), St. Louis, Mo 
American National, Galveston, Tex. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Tex......-. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md 


Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb 


Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. . 
Capitol Life, Denver, Col 

Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids, fa. 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo 
Cherokee Life, Rome, Ga... 

Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O 
Commonwealth , Omaha, Neb. 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind. 
Continental Assur., Chicago, Ill....... 
Detroit, Mich. 


S., New York, N. ¥ 


Detroit Life. 
Equitable Life of U. 
Bi... 


Forest City, Rockford, Ill......... 
Gate City, Greensboro, N. C.... 

George Washington, Charleston, W. Va 
Great Northern, Wausau, Wis 

Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan... 

Md.. 


Immediate Benefit, Baltimore, 


International Life, St. Louis, Mo 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N.C. 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass... 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo 


Kansas Life, Topeka, Kan. 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind. 


Lexington Life, Lebanon, Ind 


Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va 


Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich 
Mid-Continent, Muskogee, Okla 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn 
Mutual Life, New York, N. ¥ 
National of U.S. of A.. Chicago, Il 
North American, Chicago, III. 


North ¢ 


arolina Mutual, Durham, N 
Oregon Life, Portland, Ore... 
Peninsular Life, Detroit, Mich 

Peoples Life Chicago, III 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa 


ee : . 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 


t 





1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


| 1915 | 
1914 


1915 


1914 


1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 


1915 | 


1914 
1915 


1914 | 
1915 | 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 


1914 
1915 


1914 | 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 





1915 | 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 


1914 | 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


124,238,553 | 
119,516,736) 
4,947,419 
4,521,202 
369,692 
306,149 
3,584,070 


3,059,392 


2,449,773 
2,285,214 


3,205,892 
2,895,862 


5,802,744 
5,012,809 


2,658,843 


2,430,104 


1,848,392 
1,587,814 
443,885 
358,807 
440,576 
374,578 
1,141,233 
1,074,677 
7 76,086 
254,823 
696, 215 
542,127 
549,323 
541,645 
74, 167,854 
72,768,917 
189,168 
162,146 
229,842 
196,458 
435,790 
331,470 
546,961,912 
536,376,840 
281,069 
232,934 
45,814 
40,086 
1,218,188 
988,765 
716.765 
597,018 
208,629 
117,782 
689,286 
540,511 
5,052,854 
4,463,177 
6,354,913) 
520,203 


20,1 12| 





5,5 
127,2 
116,186,474) 


5,887, 364} 
4,953,930] 
43 





1 001 'g97| 
964,212! 
135,443| 
123,137| 

12,618,546] 
11,125.828| 
12,379,005} 
12,084,657) 
312,625 
406,670 
611,902 
482,744 
4,780,426 
4,383, 578 | 
616, 
611, 033 "300 
13,407,828 
12,690,285 

2,991,470 

2,515,847 
169,691 
152,950 
988,099 
816,381 
203,313 
173,629 
630,354 
328,451 

160,500,404 
151,940,637 
4,549,623 
4,155,089 
40,026,984 











38,207,387 


The figures for 1914 | are inserted for purposes of comparison. 


{Surplus 
(Assigned and 
Unassigned) 


Jan. 1 


3 
20,223,435 
17,782,295 

499,738 
471,946 
263,332 
250,395 
890,605 


$85,452 


1,580,547 
1,594,967 


435,521 


415,087 
1,273,886 
997,290 


198,595 


190,821 


997. 967 
168,157 
296,076 
4,426,233 
4,353,944 
146,862) 
136,651 
148.482 
142,684) 
128,728} 
133,421 
88,155,815) 
85,411,366) 
114.724 
113,877! 
30,646 
27,728 
286,697 
282,447 
260,168 
249,727) 
14,770 
5,592) 
136,513) 
87,185) 
855,954 
861,37 3] 
1,045,449! 
909, rel 


Bi, 126,435) 





10,453,469) 
460,816) 
376,840! 
385,227 | 
171,957 
108,622} 
109.154) 
114,339! 
109,136) 

2,068,178) 
| 


1,995,828) 





99,139,290 
100,421,820 
1,511,330 
1,458,087 
$44,442 
740,296 
17,438 
24,788 
194,026 
175,117 
121,404 
116,261 
330,604 
101,722 
21,232,404 
19,764.090 
$39,018 
$49,937 
2,652,868 
2,441,826, 


See also 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year. 
a s - 
$ | 
13,285,875 
12/373,674 
1,065,619 
1,014,591 
100,599 
85,491 


2,096,105 


1,619,658 


471,995 
451,424 


963,860 
937,980 


i. 247, 996 
1,225,126 


847,901 
821,531 
615,189 


556,554 
150, 004 


81,323 
221.066 
262,195 
221,638 
334,628 
277,054 
7,492,914 
7,301,193 


66,906 
54,243 
242,841 
186.595 
56,015,862 
54.579,766 
89,348 
73,965 
117,388 
110,747 
410,717 
213,546 
194, ‘06: 3 | 
173,329] 


oe 





146,912! 

153,407| 

401, 605 >} 

338, 205) 
3! 





27,108,275} 
2,415,827 
2,172,578 

26,349 
12,060) 
320,874) 


20,916 
3,691,314] 


3,596,800! 
| 
1,567,904} 
1,560,570) 
75,393} 
$1,456) 
271,406; 
250,756 
926,119 
$39,833 
59,255,293 
57,861,015 
2 632,597 
2,647,479 
$29,570 
773,378 
408,619 
394,967 
294,132| 
268,278 
49,394) 
52,873 
155,764 
106,821 
23,37 76,650 
29 285, 121 
919,919 

_ 909, 476 
1,999,083 | 

5, "8! 53,03 3] 


THe SPECTATOR for February 17. 


mn 


! 
| 
\Total Income | 
| 
| 


$ 
18,686,769 


1 


| 
1 


ear. 


7,714,968 
1,371,236 
1,266,252 

118,523 

102,372 
2,295,115 
1,794,900 


671,094 
698,380 


1,106,974 


1,067,696 


1,527,517 
1,461,404 


973,566 





1, 007, 093! 
(0,762,887 
75,981 
79,989 
76,556 
62,319 
262,761 
201,937 
718.539 
542,915 
102,135 

85,150 
119,256 
113,085 
489,836 
333,359 
241,541 
240,808 
154.202 
188,003 
430,705 
360,936! 
2,021,547 
2,530,735 
1,850,671 
1,683,046 


eS 


34,550,907 


$2,448, 182 


& 


2,830,210 
2,535,833 
179,558 
14,315 
381,051 
358,359} 
30,741 
29,348 


4,338,341 
4,156,055 


2,189,804 
2,162,539 
155,833 
107,858 
$17,006 
291,253 
1,178,831 
1,055,398 
7,862,968 


$4,989,872 


3,277,374 
3,242,405 
1,000,959 
906,990 
416,541 
404,910 
345,362 
311,792 
59,645 
61,170 
376,013 
137,566 





Total 
Payments to 
Policyholders 
Year. 


in 





+000 
667,762| 
515,787| 
138,506 
110,845 


415,527 
372,216 


479,377 
411,5 521) 
406,221) 
335,420 
197,122 
140,337 
25,897 
20,612 
32,481 
26,502 
49,074 
31,501 
58,114 
32,256) 
53,916 
27,278 
19, 974) 
33, 896) 
900, 326) 
212,619!) 
5.279 
7,273 
10,100 
4,446 
29,554 
13,811 
371,388) 
56,700,461) 
16,394) 








“Is 





26,909 
17,292) 
13,032 
68,307 
61,508 
689,208 
475,018 
588,770 
461,1 44) 
15,707,786 
13,810,602 


973,300 
669,073 
418 
(Nil) 
120,855 
100,330 
2,695 
6,782 
1,387,318 


1,274.865 
1,339,211 
1,367,998 
24,126 
14,830 
63,495 
64,148 
473,262 
431,986) 
67,978,329 
68,570,166 
1,633,030 
1,541,398 
240 846 
215,159 
201,109} 
202,191) 
73,355 
53,127 
5,186 
2,894 
49,782 
29,726 
17,468 793! 
16,967,636 
447,596 
350,844 
4,943,941 
4,723,152 


Total 
Disburse 
ments in 

Year. 


$ i 
16,390,385) 
15,450,548) 
949,114 
809,799 
93,547 
88,596 
1,827,858 


1,425,441] 


466,313, 
450,729 


811,733 


756,061} 


798, 089) 
7 53,336} 


756,566 


} 
655,446} 


477,013 
381,174 
91, "461 
447 


300, 750 
142,079, 
220,314) 
313,277) 
144,991 
111,886 
296, 540 
199,523 
9,602,000 
8,869,377 
68,811 
100,244} 
46,669 


69,563,294 
67,828, 186 
58, 199 

53 864 
115,037 
109,835 
279,545) 
138,161 
132,828 
112,154 
66,793 
109,961) 
283,081] 
241,165 
1,434,147) 
1,653,690) 
1,017,169} 
863,876 


23,572,597 





21,403,376 


1,922,655 
1,585,937 
$7,732 
14,894 
252,154! 


26,020) 
2 $67,194! 
2,805,889) 


1,891,174) 
1,963,016 
$9,325 
88,831) 
192,318 
182,106 
$00,827) 
705,300 
79,460,655 
79,677,718 
2,429,225 
2,381,068 
500,779 
614,675 
402,485 
395,948 
176,837 
144,834 
32,138 
42,115 
152,720 
$6,923 
578,158 
468.472 
736,677 
651,196 
6,368,704 
6,173,748 


22,¢ 
21. 


New Business | 

Paid for in | 
Year (Includ- | 
ing Revivals). | 


3 
72,494,449 
63,966,986 

8,026,898 
8,189,079 
1,758,832 
1,943,178 
613,494,734 
€ 10,431,504 
613,522,258 


c5, 886,445 
2,215,984 
2,908. 907 

66,584,464 
985,797 

65,600,171 
854,27 ‘ 6 





4,768, 566 
1,289,956 
1,446,229 
1,159,560 
423,719 
2,744,616 
5,950,301 
960,335 
6,991,252 
683 





4,0% 26, 864 
24,929,689 
23,924,041 

1,337,736 

1,244,500 

' 181, 800) 

257,962 
0 








168 536, 569 
141,599,252! 
848,254) 
653,931) 
61,348,756 
61,059,565} 
2,264, 149} 
4,070, 869) 
1.753,361)| 
1, — 750) 
25,727| 
2,204,001 
64,720,260] 
63,382,321) 
14,604,250] 
14221784 
9,2 OF 26 732 
8,342 rr 








c4 48, 77, 762 
684,958,672 
€47,903,590) 
21,707,080) 
22,060, 437} 
586, 100| 
363, 000) 
2,408, 699] 
254,103} 
71360,066 
560,823) 
519. 972,676) 
64,358 706) 
622,351,593) 
64,324,967) 
7,605, 639) 
8,478,305) 
i, 241,580) 
1,327, 290) 
2,578, 772) 
2,624,438 
6, 676,768 
5,278,167 
160,882,145 
152,880,191 
12,620,244 
12,184,291 
7,076,634 
7,148 709 
62 710,509 
3,506,234 
2,218,187 
2,140,114 
335,700 
578,999 
3,727,940 
4,278,253 
77,956,559 
75,473,808 
3,903,451 
4,043.650) 
19,083,135 
19,862,603 


rewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the ye 


Whole 


Amount in 


Force 


Jan 1. 


$ 
407,959,099 
380,798,405 | 
37,294,630 
36,161,986 


637,114,022 
€24,366,471 
b34, 290,578 





¢18.218,742 
13, 27,796 
15,2 j2 


618,51 3.3 
€5,132,046 
616,901,557 
c4,850,796 
33,987,661) 
33,347,481 
612.425, »739| 
€7,733,157 
61 1'844,345| 
7,366,197) 
18,088,122} 
16,050,310 
5,114,236) 
4,612,580) 
4,060,020 
3,278,603 
He 





\ 308,235) 
8,506,25 
6,679,800 
5,740,478 
11,020,052 
8,327,364 
237,784,932 
228,305.763) 
1,687,108) 

924,750) 
2,507,457 
2,176,994 
7,199,218) 
5,463,169 
1,529 886,053) 





6956,833 
6771,890) 
8,976,551} 
9,310,124 
6,409,286 
5,555,075 
4,883,171 
4,836,359 
611,114,928 
68,849,873} 
45,084,878 
40,913,384| 
45,520,870 
43, 458,384 
b436,676,990 
6361,318,471 
6413,434,636 
©340,541,481 
77,137,929 
65,801,727 
803,000 
354,500 
10,004,822 
9,469,579 
963,571 
855,501 
683,314,410 
€21,508, 201 
679, 596, 131 
610,659, 9161 
54,030,623! 
53 884,754) 
2,818,896) 
2,800,254! 
7,649,615) 
6,703,395 
28,198,948) 
25,154,362) 
1,636,538, 117 
1,612,574,168 
$1,006,351 
79,729,387 
28,803,613 
28,091,914 
63,524,509 
3,294,735 
9,093,456 
8,108,480 
1,417,949 
1,402,499 
7,054,322 
6,004,330 
646,383,305 
620,779,667 
25,463,641 
25,044,594 
167,512,999 
162,931,810 


fear 


Gain in 


Amount in 


_ Force 
in Year. 


§ 
27,160,694 
25,263,184 

1,132,644 
1,506,863 
703,332 
1,568,678 
62,823,444 
c6,147,729 
62,791,384 
¢3,331.563 

831,766 

1,418,161 
61,611,804 
€281,250 
6894,738 
€298,838 

640,180 

1,307,572 
6581,394 
€366,960 
6433,612 
c—1,616 
2,037,812 
1,741,239 
501,656 
860,425 
781,417 
69,827 
409,116 
4, on 35,58 51 








HS 
2,611, 364 
9, 479, 169 
10,001, 103 

762,358 

o- 


38 





431 

b 1 84. 943 
650,007 
333,575 
2,879,740 





4, 171, 494 





e~ 4 333, 918 
23, 036,911 
" 1,336,202 
11,740,422 
448,500 
a354,500 
535.243 
461,775 
108,070 
340,082 
63,718,280 
1,848,375 
62,866,410 
1,721,544 
145,869 
1,548,569 
18,642 
510,830 
946,220 
1,126,440 
3,044,586 
2,046,819 
23,963,949 
14,108,090 
1,276,964 
467,663 
711,699 
76,771 
229,774 
582,318 
984,976 
961,112 
15,450 
362,695 
1,028,992 
2,587,958 
25,603,638 
26,651,103 
419,047 
$78,382 
4,581,189 
6,615,291 























TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED 
— | : ——— 
| Total tSurplus | Premiums | Total 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | Year. Admitted — | (Assigned and | Received {Total Income | Payments to 
| Assets Unassigned) in Year. | in Year. | Policyholders 
| Jan. 1 | Jan. i | in n Year. 
1915 $31.73 i. 561) ‘19 701 ‘63,90: | . 
ia a i oak ales . 915 831.730) 216,56 9,70 63,903) 53,912 
Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.. | 1914 612,629 186,634) 311 808 344,958 20,510 
m ee ee cite 1915 23,865,460 1,561,793 3,091,573 4,125,157 3,135,537 
Pittsburgh L. and T., Pittsburg, Pa 1914 24,202,555 1,929°622! 3,020,779 4,105,441 2:730,379 
err 1915 201,763 166,644] 79,358 89,414 3,200 
Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb 1914 191,154 181,180) 39,251 49,724 (Nil) 
P . r 1915 5,98! g { 275,138 
Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich | 1914 pg th 56a} siea0s sa0'435 ry 
: : i LG 191! 7,178,298 : : 490) ,187, 
Presbyterian Min. Fund, Philadelphia, Pa 94 6 pgp 831.543 or inl : aol el aoe 
AA ee een 1915 | 653,896 237,472| 170,609) 210 887 43,326 
Protective Life. Birmingham, Ala 1914 558, 693| 223,032! 164,584) 200,062 38,988 
1915 | 383,982,867, 50,293,859) 93,851,365! 112,568,422! —43,043.862 
Prudential, Newark, N. J. | 
1914 361,104,317| 64,552,336) —-87,083,337/ 103,217,372] 39,273,810 
- i ie 1915 | 1,660,358 79,199! 361,582 444,659 160,429 
Register Life, Davenport, la 1914 | 1,469,566 60,773) 311,352 390,600 134,830 
A laa aa ee 1915 5,520,185, 1,312,965) 1,817,109 2,058,776 485.691 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg, Pa 1914 | 458327008! —-1304,030| ——-1581'410 1°783,892 455,848 
a ae 1915 | 2;110,281 635,967 815,357 922936 332,340, 
Scandia Life, Chicago, Ill 1914 | 1799 951) 537,861| 724,950 807,917 312°614 
ace Et, 1915 | 2,583,479 437,426} 540,33 354,941 91,239 
Security Life of America, Chicago, III 1914 2°360,910 417,335! 332/365 647/568 222209 
: eee i 1915 | 7,628,612) 517,247| 1,670,387 2,017,570 1,162,131) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. ¥ 1914 | 7/268°529) 482°629| 1,621,909 197,176 1'174/832 
OE es 1915 | 16,240,257 2,718,020) 2,644,975 3,538,652 1.313.261 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind 1914. | 14,769,985 2°355,593| 2.502.626 37323829 1,242'027 
a zs an 1915 740,490 "691,34! 3,506 3°50! "609 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H.. 1914 | 616,664 550, 345) T1420 ser aee wap 
hes ae a 1915 7,629,529 449,606 767.440 1,161,446 1.057,914 
United States, New York, N. Y 1914 | 7'862,595 ores 761/284 17165,301 1,003,234 
a ea a 1915 2,067,624 1,070,023 675,344 818,757 38 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal 1914 1,802,501 1,117,008) 538,191 668,224 1 52, 632 
| | \ 
+ Inciuding capital. The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in ferce. r Including reinsurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The second lecture of the series of lectures 
on “Building an Organization,’ by Harry A. 
Hopf of the Phoenix Mutual Life, was given last 
week before the members of the Insurance In- 
stitute of Hartford. 

In his second lecture he selected the topic 
of “Basic Principles of Organization.’’ He be- 
gan by giving various definitions of organiza- 
tion, and sketched the main divisions of the 
business field. He pointed out that each or- 
ganization could be divided into four divisions 

producing, selling, financing and accounting, 
and by means of charts thrown on the screen 
he illustrated the differences between the work- 
ing authorities in a trading and a manufactur- 
ing enterprise, showing the basic divisions of 
organization in each of these two fields. 

Mr. Hopf dwelt upon the importance of divid- 
ing the organization by functions, illustrating 
the difference between the so-called military 
and functional types of organization. He took 
up the organization of a life insurance company 
and defined the differences in the functions of 
the various officials who are divided into exec- 
utive, administrative and advisory classifica- 
tions. 

He classified the functions of the various de- 
partments of a life insurance company, and 
showed how they could be divided up accord- 
ing to the same divisions existing in the busi- 
ness field. 

His underlying thesis in a number of graphic 
presentations of life insurance organizations 
was to the effect that the larger the company 
the more essential it was to highly organize its 
activities. 

The material presented by Mr. Hopf during 
the course of this lecture was entirely new and 
specially prepared for the occasion. Over 
thirty-five American life insurance companies 
contributed information in response to letters 
sent out by Mr. Hopf, and although the identi- 
ties of the companies necessarily were not di- 
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vulged, the lessons drawn from the differences 
in the structural organizations of the compa- 


nies were very instructive. 
The next lecture discussed ‘The 


Human 


Factor in Management,’’ and was given on 


Wednesday, March 1, at 4.45 P. M., at 


surance Institute rooms. 


the In- 


PEACE AND THE RATE OF IN- 


TEREST 


The influence of peace on interest rates is the 


subject of an interesting paper by N. D. 


Alling, 


assistant cashier of the Irving National Bank of 
New York, in a recent issue of The Financial 


Age. Mr. Alling cites the change in 


interest 


rates for the better after the declaration of 
peace following the Napoleonic wars, and also 
after the conclusion of peace terms immediately 


following the Civil War in this country. 


At the 


present time the writer says the interest rate 
has been unusually low and has resulted in 
small gains for the banks. He is confident, 


however, that the large loans by the 


belliger- 


ents that were negotiated with American finan- 


cial interests will have a history not 


unlike 


the loans of the past, an increasing interest re- 
turn being paid after peace has been declared. 
In testimony of this opinion he cites the case 
of the advance in interest rates in France from 


four and one-half per cent to five and one-half 
per cent within the first year after peace had 
been declared in 1815. Likewise interest rates 
in this country advanced from six to eight per 


cent during 1865 and 1866. Between 


1865 and 


1867 discount rates in England advanced from 
four and three-quarters per cent to as much as 


ten per cent in some cases. 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Steady progress is being made annually by 
the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company, 
which has its head offices at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


The company commenced business in 


1906 and 


has since accumulated assets amounting to 





$443,885 on the admitted basis. It reports lia- 


force, 


604. 


reliable 


(204-a), 


suance, 
various 
policy at 


the 


ern, 
be approximately $10,500,000. 
of the Wichita Southern will also be 
of the Amarill 





STATES 
| 
Total 
Disburse- | 
ments in 
Year. 


$ | 
252,429) 
169, 223) 
4,197,356) 
3,701, 678| 


103, 297, 
85.866, 303} 
64,766,127! 
250,389) 
220,354) 
1,410,123) 
1,254,763) 
556,530 
524,619} 


1,993,926) 
87, "236 
21,168} 

1,419,061) 
1.309, 122) 

530,488 | 

492,526} 

| 


IN 1915—Continued. 


New Business | 
Paid for in | 
Year (Includ- | 


| ing Re vivals). 


$ 
5,356, 102 
3,796,024 
19,474,073 
19,582,169 
1,859,500 
1,126,500 
2,323,772 
2,254,960 
2.414,115 
2,144, "472| 
1,221, "000! 
11 18,500 
385,577,476 
€195,513,413 
6346,782,340 
€172,181,481 
2,562,104 
1,821,058 
18,411,662 
15,171,696 
4,639,978 
4, 628, 245 
3,823,385 
3,697,906} 
7,713, 860! 
6,959, 100} 
9,605,908 
8,255,941 
1,162,500} 
327,000) 
3,192,266) 





f 


5,303,725 


b Industrial business. 


bilities of 
serves, 


account 


$365,607, including 
and $5977 dividends 
policyholders, 
holders’ 


Whole 
Amount in 
Force 
Jan. I. 


$ 
14,413,436 
10,848,313 
108,524,009 
106,075,390 
2,608,500 
1,240,500 
8,382,496 
7,327.930 
22,080,979 
20,643,914 
5,495,092 
5,173,412 
61,695,288.349 
c1,114 791,975 
61,567,542,431 
€1,024,935,817 
11,989,082 
10,116,932 
58,593,747 
50,494,401 
22,118,975 
20,303,225 
17,014,162 
16,912,625 
48,916,938 
48,410,726 
75,684,361 
73,616,621 
1,340,000 
327,000 
24,920,747 
25,723.325 
18,039,131 
14,462,471 


c Ordinary 





Thursday 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year. 


$ 
3,565,121 


€89,856.158 
6 105,026,389 
680,572,948 
1,872,100 
1,399,306 
8,099,346 
6,160,260 
1,815,750 
658,029 
101,537 
347,996 
506,212 


2,397,943 


business, 


$350,809 for re- 
apportioned to 
and shows a surplus on policy- 
of $78,278. 


The company now has $5,114,236 insurance in 


656, while 
$13,779, the 
Under the 
Robbins and Secretary C. 
pany is making a place for itself among the 
institutions of the Middle West. 


having made 
its premium 


a gain 


last year of $501,- 


income increased by 


total amount received being $150,- 


direction of President C. B. 
B. Svoboda this com- 


WOULD AMEND INSURANCE LAW 


Assemblyman A. Taylor of New York has in- 


of policies 


Contracts providing for the 
the Wichita Southern Life of Wichita Falls and 
Amarillo National Life of Amarillo, ; 
been approved by the Texas Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking. 
son said that the contracts are fair 
icyholder and stockholders of the companies 
there is no objection to them. 
bined business of the two compan 
the outstanding insurance of the Wichita So 


which takes over the other company, 
The capital stock 


to take ove 
pany. 


troduced a bill amending S 
York Insurance Law, 
in relation 


of the insurance law a 


a statement 


MERGER OF TEXAS COMPANIES 
APPROVED 


r the assets 


Commissioner P 
to the pol- 


ection 204 of the New 
and adding a new section 
to certificates for domestic 
insurance companies conducting business in for- 
eign States or Territories. 
introduced by Assemblyman McCue, 
Section 121 
division (4) providing for placing upon the face 
that, before 
the insured has been interrogated as to 
disabilities tending to invalidate the 
its inception, and that thereupon the 
company has agreed to issue the policy. 


Another bill has been 
inserting in 


new sub- 


their is- 


consolidation of 


have 


atter- 


and 


When the com- 
ies are merged 


ith- 
will 


increased 
» Com- 





az 


i 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 


{Nn 








lursday 


Gain in 
Mount in 
Force 
in Year, 


$ 
3,565,121 
2,004,693 
2,448,614 


1,265,545 
321,681 
250,000 

127,745,918 
(89,856,158 
105,026,382 
80,572,948 

1,872,100 

1,399,396 

8,099,346 

6,160,260 

1,815,750 
658,029 
101,537 
347,996 
506,212 
366,477 

2,067,740 

1,505,060 

1,013,009 
327,000 

802,578 
615,921 
35,76,660 
2,397,943 
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RECOGNIZE GOOD WORK BY SOLICITORS BY PRESENTING THEM WITH 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, F. A. S. 


‘The articles making up this work attracted a great deal of attention while appearing in serial form in a Chicago mag- 
azine, and elicited much commendation from competent authorities. 

The Romance of Life Insurance shows the benefits offered by modern life insurance to the public at large, and narrates 
in an attractive and fascinating manner the progress and development of the business. 

In bound form it will be found valuable to agents from an instructive standpoint, not only for the information it im- 
parts concerning the business but also for the hints it gives concerning the advantages and benefits of life insurance to the 
general public. 

The author is a well-known executive officer and actuary and has handled the topic in a clear, concise, masterly and 
dignified manner. 

CONTENTS: 
Chapter I. LIFE INSURANCE EVERYBODY'S PROBLEM.—The appeal of life Chapter VII. LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION.—The yellow dog and the yellow 


insurance to serve, to entertain, to instruct, to amuse. legislator. Publicity and competition a substitute for unwise restrictions. 
Chapter Il. THE AFTERMATH OF THE INVESTIGATION.—Cause and effect of | Chapter VIII. LIFE INSURANCE SUPERVISION.—State and Federal supervise, 
the investigation and legislation of 1905-6. _ : Lack of State uniformity and its consequent injustice. 
Chapter 111. EVOLUTION OF THE POLICY.—From speculation and wager con= Chapter IX. TAXING A TAX.—How life insurance premiums can be reduced. 
tracts to a permanent form of protection. Non-uniformity. Police powers in collecting taxes. 
Chapter 1V. HOW LIFE INSURANCE CAN SERVE YOU.—Insurance as protection Chapter X. THE STEWARDSHIP OF THREE BILLIONS. —Order of security and 
for young or mature men, for rich or poor, | interest earnings. Real investment reforms achieved. 
Chapter V. THE THREE SYSTEMS OF LIFE INSURANCE.—Stability of old-line CHAPTER XI. INSURING THE MASSES.—Industrial insurance working for the 
insurance; failure of assessmentism; uncertainty of fraternalism; comprising common brotherhood. The growth from small beginnings. 
the three systems. . he Chapter XII. LIFE INSURANCE AMBASSADOR.—The agent as a business man 
Chapter VI. SCIENCE AND HUMAN LIFE.—Scientific facts about human life. with a business proposition. Results of his labors. 


Popular errors about longevity. 
The Romance ot Life Insurance tells of current life insurance problems in twelve chapters. Each chapter is an entity 
in itself and at the same time a component part of the whole. 


General Agents should present copies of this work to their Soliciting Agents 
and also to Prospects and Policyholders 


Price, bound in buckram, with gilt top, $1.50. Address 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Sole Selling Agents 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


Important Publications for Valuers of Interest 
Bearing Securities, Accountants, Actuaries and Others 


CROAD’S DEPRECIATION, APPRECIATION, DISCOUNT, INTEREST AND ANNUITY TABLES. CAR 
TRUST, BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATION AND INSTALMENT PLAN MONTHLY TABLES. VALUES OF 
BONDS AS 4% ANNUAL INVESTMENTS. HOW TO VALUE BONDS. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY publishes the above standard works, by the late Horatio J. Croap, which have received many favorable 
endorsements from insurance companies, bankers, merchants, railroad officials, lawyers, investors and accountants. 

H. J. CRoap was an expert actuary and professional accountant, having been employed as such by the British and United States 
Governments and by various private corporations. These works of Mr. Crosp have become standard authorities and should be a part of 
the necessary office equipment of all persons having to deal with the various classes of interest-bearing securities, and with monetary compu- 
tations of a technical nature. 


DEPRECIATION, APPRECIATION, DISCOUNT, INTEREST | VALUES OF BONDS AS 4% ANNUAL INVESTMENTS 
AND ANNUITY TABLES ACCORDING TO THE LIFE INSURANCE LAW 


These tables were prepared by Mr. Croap for the use of merchants, managers of OF MASSACHUSETTS 
corporations, accountants and others, who are called upon to value assets, crediting Showing the values of bonds as 4 per cent annual investments. The law of the 
- debiting such appreciation or depreciation in the value of property as experience State of Massachusetts formerly required the valuations of securities at 4 per cent 
Neamh tehin tone bef aa a yeine Peat. eS oapensee of sgt angela yen by all corporations which by statute are required to report to their several State 
by Mr. C ’s have hitherto been published in this country. hey were compilec departments. The above tables were based upon that requirement and were 
y MR. CROAD at the suggestion of an eminent firm of English accountants. prepared by Mr. Croap to meet the requirements of all corporations, including 

PRICE, $5.00 PER COPY insurance companies, banks and other financial corporations. 
PRICE, $7.50 PER COPY 


HOW TO VALUE BONDS 





CAR TR UST, BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATION AND The name of this work fully explains its pha = presse apes was mages 

} by the fact that there have been so many doubts and so much mystery as to the 

INSTALMENT PLAN MONTHLY TABLES } ptt of valuing bonds mathematically, and ascertaining the net investment results 

,_ These monthly tables are especially adapted to car trusts, building loan associa- | derived from paying a certain price for a bond of a particular denomination in order 

tions and instalment plan payments. Every calculation has been carried out from | __ to realize either a higher or a lower rate of interest on the investment than the bond 

17 to 25 places of decimals, checked by logarithms, proved by the usual algebraic | calls for. This work was compiled according to the method adopted by the United 

formule and then twice revised by the author and his assistants, so that there could | States Treasury Department, Price and others, with tables by which any bond 

be no doubt as to their accuracy. No similar work has ever been published in this | running from one-half a year to 50 years (interest payable semi-annually) can be 

Country. The work shows the monthly payments required to be made bya borrower | valued so as to realize the following rates of interest: 1,14, 1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 2%, 

for any period up to 12 years to repay the principal so borrowed, with interest thereon | 2%, 3, 3%, 3%, 3%, 4, 44, 4%, 4%, 5, 5%, 5%, 5%, 6, 6%, 6%, 6%, 7, 7M, 8, 

at the rate per cent agreed upon, ranging from 4 to 7 per cent. Interest is com- | 8%, 9 and 10 per cent. By these tables can also be determined the semi-annual 

bounded monthly at 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6 and 7 per cent per annum. amounts required to pay car trust, building loan and instalment plan indebtedness. 
Bound in leather, suitable for the pocket. | The method of making the calculations is fully explained. 
PRICE, $5.00 PER COPY | PRICE, $7.50 PER COPY 


To avoid bank exchange charges, please remit by New York bank draft, or Post Office Money Order payable to the order of The Spectator Company. 


Address THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK 
Insurance Exchange. 135 William Street 
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Life Insurance Paid For 


During Year 


1903 
$1,353,000 


1904 
$3,303,074 


1905 
$4,244,000 


1906 
$5,632,710 


1907 
$5,946,374 


1908 
$4,754,250 


1909 


$6,130,583 
1910 


$10,506,858 


1911 


$13,175,669 


$13,561,748 


1913 


914,632,444 


1914 


$15,172,302 


1915 


$18,438,79 I 








a 
ise rk oe ee 


DISBI 


Death Claims, Annuities, Cash Surrender Val 
holders and Policyholders. . s 

Commissions, Agency Expenses, Travel 
Medical and Inspection Fees and Con 
missions. 

Salaries, eats, lias: Prion: Postage 
Furniture and Fixtures and Miscellaneo 

Receipts over Disbursements.............: 


Bonds, Mortgages and Real Estate. ...... 
Cash in Banks and Offices. ...... 

Accounts Receivable, Agents’ B: ito inces vial 0f 
Loans to Policyholders and Premium Lien Note 
Accrued Interest, Rents and Outstanding Premf 


LI 


Claims Pending, Premiums Paid in Advance 
Agents........ ve 

Accounts Payable and U nee wana Interest... 

ee ee ee Ll, 

Cagstal Stock. ....... 

PR eine copes s eek Henne eee 








ee ‘ “i - a it 
In addition to Life Insurance: Accident Insurance in Force $1850), 
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cemmpany of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DISBI 


render Val 
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Lien Note 
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1915 


STATEMENT 








ENTS 


us to Stock- 


s, Licenses, 
ewal Com- 


penses, Office 


ES 


hissions Due 


1914 


$1,639,345.94 
202,367.26 


$1,841,713.20 


$543,763.95 


627,714.80 


131,473.93 
538,760.52 


$1,841,713.20 


$3,422,760.86 
227,766.77 
244,846.00 
833,673.16 
318,519.57 


$5,047,566.36 





$22,153.51 
16,904.35 
3,469,826.92 
1,000,000.00 
538,681.58 


$5,047 566.36 


1915 


$1,948,657.90 
231,663.26 


$2,180,321.16 





$574,197.87 


797,729.27 


149,533.17 
658,860.85 


$2,180,321.16 


$3,760,671.76 
348,407.80 
278,629.28 
1,017,352.46 
369,802.13 


$5,774,863.43 





$33,904.88 
13,883.89 
4,134,417.12 
1 000,000.00 
592,657.54 


$5,774,863.43 








Life Insurance In Force 
At End of Year 


1903 
$1,314,650 


1904 
$4,281,274 


1905 
$7,201,940 


1906 
$10,950,918 


1907 
$14,105,048 


1908 
$15,937,249 


1909 
$17,523,710 
1910 


$23,642,935 


1911 


$30,782,885 


$37,218,103 


1915 


$44,334,141 


$50,494,401 


1915 


$58,583,483 








Health Insurance (Weekly Indemnity), $44,913.03 
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A System and Accounting 
for a Life Insurance Company 


Facilitates Accurate and Constant Knowledge 
of Every Phase of the Life Business 


This new book is written and compiled by J. CHARLES SEITZ, A.B., 
F.A.I.A., who is well known as an able and practical man in connection 
with the mathematics and accounting of life insurance. It gives a mass 
of details, in concise form by means of ruled forms, descriptions and ex- 
planations, and is a consulting expert always at hand. 


A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE FOR 


Directors 


Officers and 
Employees of 
Life Ins. Co’s 


IN SEVEN 
DIVISIONS 


General Dept. 
Agency “ 
Medical “ 


State Ins. Policy nar 
Officials Accounting 
Public Renewal “ 
Accountants Actuarial “ 
Universities Send for circular 





and Colleges 
SAVES TIME, MONEY AND ANNOYANCE 


This valuable book saves the time, labor and cost of employing 
expert talent; is 12 inches by 9 inches in size; is printed on heavy paper 
with wide margins, and with numerous ruled forms, and is handsomely 
bound in green buckram cloth, with red leather back and corners, and is 


flat opening. 
PRICE, $25.00 PER COPY 


iuance tactaoge ~=LHE SPECTATOR COMPANY 135 William street 
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March 2, 1916 LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT EXHIBIT OF TEN LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS FOR tots. 


The following valuable tabulation has been compiled from the annual statements of the ten largest life insurance companies of 


41 


the United 


States, each sould more than $425, 000,000 in force, as filed with the New York Insurance Department for the year ending December 31, 1915 : 





——— a ics j j 1 











| | | ao ComPANt 
| | North- | 
| Saeieaiite. Mutual | Mutual of | New York western Penn Union John 
New York.| Benefit. | New York. Life. | Mutual. Mutual. Central. Hancock. | Metropolitan. 
ADMITTED ASSETS $ $ | 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WehW PEALE os 04. < siocsrass 54 6 20 17,447,538 2,962,924) 21,579,165) 12,171,919 4,972,068} 4,220,146) 3,022,852 4,180,742 18,558,406 
Mortgage loans......... 108,930,973) 93,278,587| 110,940,931) 159,520,303) 181,861,022) 1,882,490) 80,116,236 61,994,716 234,327,497 
Bonds owned (market values). . 283,632,849] 44,933,324) 339,834,592) 448,748,364) 84,656,310) 54,785,341 25,000 44,546,415 222,668,151 
Stocks owned (market values). . ee se ceeees| 15,430,319 34,500) 27,610,768 407,656 979,200 ba, eee nee ere 5,324,062 
Collateral loans......-.....0.-.00% Rane een 135,000} 3,050,000... -.-.- i eae S| ir soare eS ie 
Premium notes and loans to policyholders 97,293,069) 37,464,376) 91,948,199) 162,092,360} 56,835,681) 30,137,983) 21,000,649 10,511,216 36,182,900 
Cash in office and bank, etc...... .| 12,288,445 2,451,441; 11,918,590) 19,977,047 4,380,383) 2,710,126 915,731 1,262,224 6,047,485 
Deferred and unpaid premiums... . 5,691,365 2,555,626) 4,527,958) 9,963,591) 4,258,638) 3,194,180 645,211 2,237,829 10,995,220 
Accrued interest and rents......... 6,112,354] — 3'599,375| 8,168,051] 9886610] 5,687,808} 2,106,052) 3,659,387 2,486,970 7,179,605) _ 
Total admitted assets. ........ Bee ..| 546,961,912 190,330,153 616, 528, 254 822,917,850] 343,631,110) 160,500,404) 109,385,066) 127,220,112 541,283,326) 
Book value over market prices... . . ; ieee 2,370,069 1,313,016 4,519,590) 34 323,507 8,258,082 1,655,735 496,974 591,329 243,852 
Assets not admitted... pe iievererm ore" : 1,112,453 59,355) 140,490 285,176 10,539 410,786 657 218,798 763,311 
LIABILITIES. 
Daley ReSORV ES. 5 sae taesea seas 445,753,260) 170,386,811} 503,252,993) 675 921,368] 312,136,886) 133,041,874) 88,307,240} 108,837,807] 496,489,015 
Reserve on supplementary ¢ contracts. 3,068,334 3,347,099} 4,000,441) 3 '263,676| 4,875,455) 3,423,579} = 1,091,252 398,757 228,455 
Policy claims.......... : 4,203,761 710,496} 5,664,263) 7,790,375 1,224,107 650,640 277,329 _, 377,762 1,686,387 
All other liabilities. . RAes exer a 5,780,742 1,548,413 4,471,266) 41,777,964 2,139,441 2,151,907 1,114,540 116,479,351 7,069,823 


Dividends apportioned ‘for 1916. 13,573,499 6,941,888} 17,839,993) 49 .960,857| 13,559,546 4,887,496 4,458,399 3,150,000 9,317,089 

















Set apart provis. or otherwise for deferred dividends....| 63,910,551] | _,| 66,673,719) 39 541,867 1,452,301} 9,897,622 7,961,346) 246,230 474,991 
Unassigned funds. .. vente e eens 10,671,765] 7,395,696 14,625,579] q14'061,743| 8,243,374) 6,447,286] 6,174,960) 7,730,205] 26,017,566 
INCOME. 7 : | 
Premiums on new policies. ........ 5,008,664 2,956,259} 5,402,640) 9.919.166) 4,504,027} 2,551,940] 2,005,826] _ 1,438,442 7,111,909 
Renewal premiums......... .| 45,043,616) 18 893,999| 44,632,104 14, aa, 583} 35,015,973) 17,434,434] 9,986,789] 725,048,734) 0103,421,135 
Dividends applied to purchase paid-up insurance 1,088,011 609,365, 2,940,445 4,697 1,875,642 215,005 378,582 144,319 171,963 
Dividends applied to pay renewal premiums 3,470,435 4,323,439} 4,560,400) Bett 029) 7,894,510) 2,461,445 2,043,590 1,781,130 1,360,902 
Surrender values applied to pay renewal premiums. . : 64,933 34, 617 535 nr 5003 830) 5,414 123,924 839 33,324 
Surrender values iene to deans paid-up insurance..| --------| 0.4... 237,639 62,192 113,786 ener 
Annuities... ioe _ el, 340,203 81 Aas bb1, 584, 701 5906, 258) 171,600 gg470,773 183,567 RkR8.495 597,715 
Total premiums 56,015,862 26,809,014) 59,255,293 1 ago 56g| 40,401,752| 93,976,050] 14,684,470] 28,535,745 112,696,048 
Received for supplementary contracts. . 564,437 780,851 628,222| 9! 2, 644 901,326 7 505, 519 428,496 74,244 178,239 
Interest on mortgages... . . 6,041,555) 4.515,495| 6,254,333 844.648! 9,179,256] 3188952! 5,015,989 3,301,770 11,259,282 
Interest on bonds and stocks. . erent 1'997 65a 15,327,956 euaaa'eas 3,558,503 roar 500 1,688,256 oreo 
Interest on other securities... ..... . 5,314,204 9'294'419| 4,857,190 8262 223 3,397,418 1'548.177 1,149,247 546,313 1,579,126 
WOE 563 cctoslareesmr ees : 968,982 110,194 1,381,508 "747146 308,388 164.909 329,047 351‘ ‘796 1,656,850 
Total interest receipts. .. ; _.| 24,899,405] 8,847,606| 27,820,987) 36 799 go4| 16, 443,565 389.5811 6,494,783 5,888,135| 24,238,307 
All other income...... . P 1,238,835 158,466 Petit 25,485 verre + 227,967 52,783 258,162 
“66.8 o7 B4l 34,550,907| 137,371,656 


Total Income. 82, 718,539 ~ 36,527,558| 87,862,968 “131,117,902 : 66, 832,1 128 31. 417. 541 j 21,835,716 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


























Death losses paid. . 22,112,220} 7.415.848) 24,550,094) 99 go 993] 13,845,764] 6.942.509] 3,706,581 8,906,014 30,916,369 
Matured endowments. 8,481,656 1.735 a 7,665,767 10,886,273 4,500,097 2957 715 3'141.056 722,537 4,282,050 
Annuitants . dd1,339,083 143,208) 2,825,139 ¢1,570,084| 242,489 444.335 24,793 177 q281,719 
Surrender values* 14,093,414) 4,549,319) 15,816,419) 1 7°9¢9'397| 10,598,674) 4.068.056, 2,861,972 3,177,624 5,972,726 
Dividends* . Pe icla testis ..ee| 12,345,015] — §'502.799| 17,120,910) 1 6’g79'583] 13,271,992) 3'756.178| 2,751,086 2,901,434 6,503,288 
Total to policyholders... . . . ” 8,371,38 388 “19.347. 7.140) 67,978,329) 75 gor 160 42,459,016) 7 468.793 1 2 485,488 15,707,786) ; 47,956, 152 
Paid on supplementary contracts 355,110 463.531| 568,345) °""437'473 560,662| "346,659 352,869 50,019 117,162 
, ; 
Commissions and agency expenses Pee 5,998,147] 9706,710|  5°996,959| 9793 115) 4,979,310) 2.732.151 1,750,718 5,302,121 19,601,228 
Medical examiner’s fees, and inspection of risks 426,391 191.368) 432,520) "443,837 260,451 “164/420 108,549 382,870 1,295,015 
Salaries of officers and home office nee. 1,388,743 508,604, 1,448, 581) 1,816,881) 909,846 519,758 533,586 795,291 4,402,818 
Rents. . deans ; , 521,783 89,584! 546, 132| 591,273 271,950 162,664 191,488 277,250 1,371,808 
Advertising... ; 48,195 21156) 42,000 37.643 9,939 29' 956 43,013 57,898 57,929 
Other management expenses. . 913,164 213, 3436 758,739) 789,571 438, 309 663,788 554,751 448,041 1 663, 188 

Total management expenses 9,296,423 3,730,858 #206 12,472,320) “6, 869, 805 4,265,737 3,182,105) 7,263,471 28, 391, 986 
Taxes. . . 1,181,651 620,523; 1,197,588) 1,386,617} 1,236,152 445,298 357,590 442,730 1,912,325 
Repairs and expenses on real estate. ; 7, 269, ee 29,472 396,982 202,339) 124,744 151,667 118,994 108,539 566,865 
Losses on sales, depreciation, etc €€89,35 28.072 94,480 36,095} ci 039 34, m132,740 52 75,715, 268 

} ———~ | —| —_ eae — 

Total. 1,540,373 678,067} 1 689, 050) 1.625,051 1, 367, 935 596,969 609,324 551,321 8,194, 458 
Total disbursements ; ‘ 69,563,294] 24,219,596 ‘ 460, 655! 90,456,204) 51,257,418] 22,678,158! 16,629,786 23,572,597 84,659,758 
Income saved. . 13,155,245] 12°307.962|  %,402,31: "| 40,661,698} 15,574,710) 8,739,383) 5,205,930 10,978,310 52,711,898 

Poticy Exursir. 
ay. | Policies. 92,980 34,659 61,330) 105,825) 48,541 24,144 22,781 y466,443 y2,013,661 
New insurance written, paid-for basis 4 | 230,294 2240,556 
{Amount} 158,456,612] 96,353,069] 143,752,278) 214 150,600] 127,401,120] 74,105,499) 60,756,255} 80,801,902) 255,816,825 
¥ | 245,379,898) 2229,059,408 
Insurance revived and increased (net) i 3,605,386] 1.206.876 $6,708,008) 7,978,744| 4,964,842) 3,556,966! 2,308,424 y14,553,' 972,726,695 
De 5 : 21,762,882 227,472,927 
Total new issues. 162,061,998] 7.559.945} 160,457, 961] 9 222,129, a 132,365,962} 77,662,465) 63,064,679 y95, 15, BE 328,543,520 
P | 247,142 730 2256,532,335 
\ Policies 53,694 17,218 52,220} 74,632| 28,454| 116,378 14,684 a 090 y1,652,758 
Insurance terminated 5 2137,528 





‘ y250,581,671 
226,365, 790 2129,116,909 
559,581 y14,444,894 
| 2231,050 21,387,991 
| Amount 1,529,886,053| 761,459, 167|1,636,538,117)2,403,800,878) 1,420,012,571) 646,383,305! 429,975,546) 436,676,990) y1,915,546,038 

? | 2361,318,471| 21,280,945,306 


{ Amount} 126,410,287] 40,333,848] 136,494,012) 165,426,854} 77,653,140; 52,058,827) 33,726,746 
| 





J J Policies 653,207 314,763 734,560! 1,175,321) 548,762) 237,603 200,426 y2, 
Asurance in force, paid-for basis ; 





Net gain in amount in force. 











| Prudential. 


| 


$ 

17,513,852 
ree 435,789 
95,285,094 
"_ 119,966 
3,043,500 
33,057,991 
14,568,504 
6,370,356 
4,587,815 
383, 982, 867 
13,926,962 
1,936,490 


324,213,700 
1,314,740 
1,860,198 
6,300,370 

13,160,234 
18,941,692 
18,191,933 


4,782,140 
187,386,618 
101,039 
500,666 


727,373 
mm353,529 
93,851,365 
286,412 


5,174,801 
9,843,721 
2,134,804 
1,064,490 


18,217,816 
212,829 


112,568,422 


24,624,829 
1,441,128 
nni97,945 
8,933,023 
7, 846,937 


4 3, 043, 862 
151,690 


17,866,597 
778,315 
3,144,571 
1,038,211 
106,633 
1,150,217 


24,084,544 


2,569,845 
308,665 
0015,707,697 


18,586,207 
$5,866,303 
26,702,119 


y2,171,670 
2157,367 
-y298, 691,230 
2181,854,105 
y72,583,331 
213,335,737 
371,274,561 
2195,189,842 
y 1,668,661 
287,137 
243,528,643 
2105,333,684 
y1 2,871,638 
2956, 638 
y1,695,288,349 
21,114,791,975 
y127,745,918 
289,856,158 





| 35,651,711 47,226,097| 23,963,949) 56,702,490) 54,712,822) 25,603,638) 29,337,933 23,242,354 y77,961,849 
| i | 220,776,990) 2127,415,426 








$12,304,565 for 


* See premium income for apportionment of these amounts other than sums actually paid in cash. a Including $1,757,178 dividend equalization fund, $12, ee 
vidends on 


other contingencies. b Including $347,075 for disability. c Including $87,365 for disability. / Including $19,251 for disability. m Including $50,000 di 
capital. n Including $4,464,445 for suspended mortality; $225,828 dividend equalization fund, and $2,705,353 for other contingencies. o Including $67 
dustrial premiums. p Including $83,305 for disability. q Including $73,096 for disability. r Including $4,000,000 for acquisition of capital stock and 
for health and welfare work. y Industrial business. z Ordinary business. bb Including $41,555 ber disability. cc Including $94,945 for disability. d 


7,015,571 in 


$1,550,109 
d Including 


$6685 for disability. ee Including $7000 dividends on capital. ff For mortality fluctuation $3,031,773, asset fluctuation $2,916,783, general $498,730. gg Including 


$10,837 for disability. iIncluding $4,825,000 special reserves. 77 Including $15 866,836 industrial premiums. kk Including $7970 for disability. // Incl 
833,265 industrial premiums. mm Including $28,662 for disability. nn Including $4,945 for disability. 00 Including $400,000 dividends on capital and 
or purchase of capital stock. 





uding $58,- 
$15,103,288 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Every year sees the figures of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburg mount- 
ing upward, and each annual statement indi 
cates marked improvements over its” prede- 
cessor. The figures put forth in the statement 
for 1915 are the largest yet, for in that year the 
company reported the largest amount of new 
business paid for and the greatest increase in 
amount in force since the establishment of the 
company in 1903. The company wrote last year 
new business on the paid-for basis amounting 
to $18,438,791, exceeding the previous year's pro- 
duction by over three and a quarter millions. 
It added to the insurance in force $8,089,082, 
and now has on its books $58,583,483. At the 
rate of gain now being experienced it will only 
be a short time before the company is listed 
among the hundred-million organizations. In 
addition to the life insurance in foree, the com- 
pany also has $18,947,950 of accident insurance 
and health insurance, weekly indemnity, $44,913. 

The financial statement shows that the Re- 
lianve Life received in premiums last year $1,- 
948,658, an increase of $309,312, while the total 
income of $2,180,321 shows a gain of $338,608. 
Payments to policyholders during the year 
amounted to $574,198, while the sum of $658,861 
was saved from the income to strengthen re- 
serves and surplus. Assets are now reported at 
$5,774,863, indicating a gain of over $727,000 for 
the year, and the surplus on_ policyholders’ 
account gained $53,976, and amounts to $1,592,- 
658. The Reliance Life is offering the public 
policies which seem to meet with their ap- 
proval and is protecting its policyholders in 


every way. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

After an existence of ten years the Indiana- 
polis Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
makes a very fine showing to its policyholders. 
Its growth has been regular and consistent, 
gains having been recorded each year in as- 
sets and insurance in force. At the close of 
1915 the company had on its books $10,231,921 of 
insurance backed up by assets of $806,127. 
During the year the increase in insurance in 
force was $1,576,133, and, as the new issues 
were $2,823,221, it will be seen that the busi- 
ness is of a persistent character. Assets in- 
creased in the year by $145,276 and during the 
present year will closely approach the million 
mark. 

The company has made a remarkable record 
in dividend payments to its policyholders, and, 
as it is a purely mutual company, it is ap- 
parent that the policyholders’ interests are 
paramount. Since its organization the com- 
pany has paid dividends amounting to $145,- 
068, while the total death claims paid have been 
only $102,800. This is a record for a young com- 
pany which it will be difficult to excel. The af- 
fairs of the Indianapolis Life are being directed 
by Frank P. Manly, recently promoted from 
vice-president to president, and Joseph R. Raub 
as secretary. 

SUN LIFE TAKES PRUDENTIAL OF 
WINNIPEG 

Announcement has been made to the effect 
that the Sun Life of Canada has reinsured the 
business of the Prudential Life of Winnipeg. 
The Sun Life has offered to take over all the 
assets of the Prudential Life, except the stock 
notes and real estate, and assume all the lia- 


bilities as of June 1, 1915. 


NEW YORK DEPT. REPORT 





Life Insurance Legislation Recommended 
by Superintendent 


WOULD CHANGE RESERVE LAW 





Legislation Regarding Present Statute Asked— 
Other Features 


Jesse S$. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, on Tuesday submitted to the legis- 
lature a report of the activities of the Insur- 
ance Department during the past year. The 
most important features of the report relate to 
the following subjects: 


Contingency reserves of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Limitation of expenses of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Disposition of stocks held by life insurance 
companies, 

Workmen’s compensation. 

Loss reserves of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation companies. 

Whole family insurance by fraternal insur- 
ance companies, 

The Superintendent points out that since the 
extensive Jegislation relating to life insurance 
companies in 1907, conditions in the life insur- 
ance field have steadily improved, and that ef- 
fective regulation and rigid examination on 
the part of the Department have resulted in 
more and more co-operation between the De- 
partment and the companies under supervision, 
which, in turn, has resulted in sounder pro- 
tection and greater benefits to policyholders. 


DETAILS OF THE REPORT 

Speaking of legislation relating to life in- 
surance which seems to be desirable at this 
time, the Superintendent points out that Sec- 
tion 87 of the Insurance Law, which limits the 
amount of surplus which domestic life insurance 
companies may hold, permits rather less con- 
tingency reserves than seems desirable at the 
present time. He discusses the conditions which 
were disclosed in the investigation by the Arm- 
strong committee, causing the recommendation 
of a limitation for contingency reserves. The 
fact that the large surplus built up by deferred 
dividend policies will shortly be exhausted is 
also pointed out. It is suggested that trouble- 
some financial conditions, such as the country 
experienced in 1907 and 1914, demand a slightly 
larger factor of safety in the contingency re- 
serves of life insurance companies. Superin- 
tendent Phillips feels that, for the reasons 
stated, it is desirable to amend Section 87 of 
the Insurance Law so as to permit additional 
accumulations in the contingency reserves, in 
order that companies whose policy reserves are 
more than seventeen and a half million, but 
less than twenty million dollars, should have 
the same margin as at present allowed, while 
companies whose reserves are over forty-five 
million dollars should have a margin of seven 
and one-half per cent. Between these two 
points the contingency reserve should diminish 
by one-fourth of one per cent, in accordance 
with the amounts of policy reserves set forth 
in the present law. 

LIMITATION OF EXPENSE 

With reference to the limitation of expenses 
of life insurance companies as provided by Sec- 
tion 97 of the Insurance Law, it is pointed out 
that the last report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance called attention to the mutualization 
of the Metropolitan Life and of the Pruden- 
tial, and that such companies then became for 
the first time subject to the limitation of total 
insurance expenses as applied to companies 
transacting business on the mutual plan. Ref- 
erence is made to the legislation advocated by 
the Insurance Department last year in connec- 
tion with this subject, and to the fact that the 
law as actually enacted afforded only temporary 
relief to the companies in question. In order 
that such companies shall not be compelled by 
the requirement to observe these provisions, to 
increase their rates beyond those which they 


Thursday 


deem necessary, Superintendent Phillips aq- 
vocates a further amendment to Section 97 of 
the Insurance Law, and states that an allowance 
equivalent to six per cent of the net pre- 
miums of the companies affected, in addition 
to the present statutory allowances, viz., the 
premium loadings on assumed mortality gaing. 
will permanently correct the existing situation. 
A bill embodying such recommendation hag al- 
ready been introduced in both Houses of the 
Legislature, bearing the approval of the Ip- 
surance Department. 

Mr. Phillips discusses Section 100 of the Ip- 
surance Law relating to the stock holdings of 
life insurance companies, and Says that the 
Armstrong investigation disclosed unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the life insurance business, 
for the reason that life insurance companies 
were large owners of the stocks of companies 
engaged in unrelated lines of business. The 
result of such invesigation was the legislation 
contained in Section 190 of the Insurance Law, 
prohibiting future investments in stocks by life 
insurance companies and directing such com- 
panies to dispose of stocks which they then 
held within five years from December 31, 1906. 
The report then points out that at the expira- 
tion of such period, in 1911, serious losses would 
have resulted from a strict enforcement of such 
law, and that the companies had in fact, up to 
that time, actually disposed of about thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the stock hold- 
ings of 1906, and that the legislature in 1911 
amended the law so as to extend the time for 
such disposition to December 31, 1916. Owing to 
the business depression which has _ prevailed 
during such last five-year period, Mr. Phillips 
suys that the time has been inopportune for 
the companies to completely dispose of such 
stocks, although further reductions have in 
fact been made. He lays emphasis upon the fact 
that no life insurance company now owns a 
majority of the stock of any outside corpora- 
tion, nor, with one exception, sufficient stock 
to enable it to affect the control or management 
of any such corporation. He, therefore, urges 
the legislature to extend for a further period 
of five years the time during which disposition 
of such stocks shall be made. 

FRATERNAL RATES 

Superintendent Phillips emphasizes the im- 
portance of charging adequate rates for mem- 
bership in fraternal orders and points out the 
difficulties confronting the societies which have 
been trying to furnish cheap insurance. A large 
proportion of the insuring public is interested 
in this form of insurance, when it is considered 
that on December 31, 1915, the fraternal soci- 
eties licensed to operate in New York State had 
contracts outstanding covering approximately 
six and one-half billion dollars of insurance. 

The Superintendent calls attention to the 
legislation which was attempted in 1915 by 
certain fraternal organizations which had for 
its purpose the writing of infantile insurance. 
The Department expressed itself to the ad- 
vocates of the measure as being opposed to it, 
believing that the plan involves the basic prin- 
ciple of mutuality held to be inherent in this 
system and which would seem to be destroyed 
if children under sixteen were to be insured 
and thereby become “members” within the 
meaning of adult membership, setting aside 
other objections which Superintendent Phil- 
lips points out. The Insurance Commissioners, 
at their last convention, through a committee 
of Commissioners appointed to consider “whole 
family insurance,’ gave consideration to the 
subject and adopted a resolution that the matter 
should be laid over until the April meeting o! 
their convention, and, meanwhile, recommended 
to all Departments in the United States that all 
legislation in regard to this decided innovation 
be opposed. 

AGENTS LICENSES 

Among other matters discussed in the report, 
Superintendent Phillips alludes to the litiga- 
tion resulting in a decision of the court of ap- 
peals upholding the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 91 of the Insurance Law relating to the 
issuance by the Insurance Department of cer- 
tificates of authority to life insurance agents. 


Edward S. Chadwick, who has been secreta! 
and general manager of the Idaho State Life, 
and reta:ns his 
George 


has been made vice-president 
capacity and title as general manager. 
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p. Wood, former cashier, was made secretary 
on the same occasion, and his position as 
cashier will be filled by A. L. Goff. B. T. 
Montgomery has been made agency director and 
q. L. Andrus, who has been in charge of the 
field renewal work, will continue in that cap- 
acity, but becomes attached to the agency de- 
partment with the title of inspector of agencies. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 

The progress which has characterized the an- 
nual statements of the old Presbyterian Minis- 
ters Fund for Life Insurance for many years is 
again evident in the statement covering the 
year 1915. This corporation has been in ex- 
istence since 1759, and is a striking example of 
how the life insurance principle can be ap- 
plied even on a comparatively small scale. As 
life insurance companies are reckoned in these 
days, the Presbyterian Ministers Fund is not a 
large company, but no organization is sounder 
or can give better protection to its policyhold- 
ers, while its methods of conducting the busi- 
ness enables it to show a remarkably low rate 
of expense and consequently a very low cost 
for the insurance furnished. 

During the year 1915 the corporation made 
gains in every important item of its statement, 
including premium receipts, total income, pay- 
ments to policyholders, assets, dividends ap 
portioned, surplus, new business and insurance 
in force. Its premium income amounted to 
$908,490, or $31,346 more than in the preceding 
year, while the total income of $1,187,741 shows 
a gain of $58,692. Policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries received $577,108, including $174,029 for 
death claims, $154,995 for endowments and an- 
nuities, $147,455 for surrender values, and $100,- 
629 for dividends, each item showing a gain. 
After providing for these payments, all expenses 
and taxes, there was carried to the assets from 
income the sum of $531,832. 

On the financial side the corporation shows 
assets of $7,178,299, a gain of $572,142; it has 
set aside $141,780 for dividends payable in 1916, 
and has a surplus in addition of $689,768, which 
is $65,812 greater than a year ago. The new 
business written and paid for last year was 
$2,414,115, while the insurance in force increased 
by $1,487,065, and now amounts to $22,080,979. 
The Presbyterian Ministers Fund is managed 
by President Perry S. Allen, who is making it 
thoroughly well known and appreciated in the 
limited field in which it operates. 


THE LA FAYETTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


The year 1915 was a satisfactory one for the 
laa Fayette Life Insurance Company of La 
Fayette, Ind., in that it passed two goals it 
had been striving for. The assets went beyond 
the million-dollar mark and the insurance in 
force passed ten millions. The company is now 
able to show assets of $1,091,897, a gain for 
the year of $127,685, while there was $565,775 
added to the insurance in force, bringing the 
total amount outstanding up to $10,035,354. 
Other gains shown include policy reserves $129,- 
“9, Mortgage loans $65,861, renewal premiums 
$10,494, and in interest and other income $9204. 

From the financial statement it appears that 
the company received in premiums last year 
$320,874 and from other sources $61,104, mak- 
‘ng a total of $381,978. It paid to policyholders 
$120,855, of which $31,434 was for dividends and 
laid by for their future protection $128,896. Since 
organization, this company has paid to its 
Dolicyholders $824,010, including $334,261 for 
a claims and $289,614 for dividends. The 
“ao has for its president A. E. Werkhoff, 

ile Warren W. Lane is secretary-treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





Southeastern Life Underwriters Con- 
ference Held at Washington 


MANY PROMIMENT GUESTS ATTEND 


Ethics of Business Discussed—Salesmanship and 
Other Matters on Programme 


The first Southeastern Convention of Life 
Underwriters, at Washington, D. C., last week, 
marked a new place in the history of insurance. 
Vigorously denouncing any attempts that may 
be made to tax life insurance, Senator Sherman 
of Illinois virtually pledged himself to fight in 
Congress against any bills which may be intro- 
duced thus hampering insurance. That life in- 
surance is one of the world’s greatest inven- 
tions, a great step forward in the progress of 
humanity, and of incalculable economic value 
to the nation, and any attempts to hamper its 
operation or limit its scope would be a blow to 
one of the country’s greatest institutions, were 
thoughts that aroused great interest on the part 
of all present, in the utterances of the speakers, 
the list of whom contained a number of promi- 
nent names. 

Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association of Underwriters; Representative J. 
Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania; James V. 
Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life; George C. Jordan, president of the local 
brarch of the Life Underwriters Association; 
John A. Torry, a prominent insurance official of 
Torento, and Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, for- 
mer president of the National Association of 
Underwriters, as toastmaster, held the attention 
of more than two hundred representatives of 
organizations throughout the East. 

The value of human life, said President 
Woods, is one of the great lessons being taught 
by the war across the water. Only seven per 
cent of human values are insured, he said, 
against eighty per cent of property values. 

In his opening address at the business session 
February 25, President Woods advocated better 
and stricter methods in selecting and training 
salesmen. “Insurance underwriters must use 
more care in selecting and training salesmen if 
the insurance business is to reach its maximum 
efficiency,’’ said he, and explained the different 
methods used by the large insurance companies 
in this country. 
ways in which the agents in the South could 
better the business of their respective com- 


President Woods suggested 


panies. Among the other subjects considered 
were ‘“‘How to Effect the Sale,”’ by Neil D. Sills, 
of Richmond, Va.; ‘‘Where Should Competition 
Cease,”’ by R. U. Darby, of Baltimore; ‘‘Methods 
for Increasing Efficiency,’’ by Clement W. 
Huske, of Washington; ‘‘What I Have Accom- 
plished with the Daily Record and Weekly Re- 
port Card System,” E. Mulford Crutchfield, of 
Richmond, and ‘‘Methods of Selecting and Culti- 
vating Desirable Prospects,” by Edward S. 
Brashears, of Washington. 

In discussing the ethics of insurance—where 
and when competition should cease—George R. 
Leonard, special representative of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, denounced un- 
ethical means of furthering business in em- 
phatie terms. 


ARIZONA MEN ORGANIZED 
The Life Underwriters Association of Arizona 
has been organized at Phoenix. The following 
officers were elected at the organization meet- 
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ing: Paul S. Kantz, Equitable Life, president; 
M. P. Kelley, Occidental Life of Albuquerque, 
vice-president; H. W. Rountree, Two Republics 
Life, secretary, and Carl Anderson, Germania 


Life, treasurer. cxecutive committee: A. K. 
Stacy, Missouri State Life; Fred J. Joyce, Mu- 
tual Life; Benjamin Ridge, Kansas City Life. 


CONGRESS OF LIFE MEN IN WEST 

Preliminary arrangements have been com- 
pleted for a congress of life insurance men, to 
be held in Minneapolis and St. Paul May 26, 26 
and 27, under the auspices of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the Twin Cities. 

The congress will include the States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, and promises to be the largest 
gathering of life underwriters ever assembled in 
the Northwest. 

The first two days will be devoted to talks and 
discussions pertaining to the advancement of 
the life insurance profession, in which the most 
able speakers obtainable within the States rep- 
resented in the congress will participate. The 
last day will be entirely given over to sightsee- 
ing and socializing in the two cities. 

One of the principal objects of this Northwest 
Congress of Life Underwriters is to bring the 
men engaged in life insurance work into closer 
touch, and a better understanding of the ethics 
of the business, with the hope of a_ broader 
sco} e and higher achievements in the service of 
their profession. 

The committees appointed by the two associa- 
tions are as follows: Minneapolis: W. M. Hor- 
ner, president; W. C. Addy, secretary; B. E. 
Ellis, chairman; F. C. Butts, G. J. Carlson. St. 
Paul: M. J. Dillon, president; B. H. Deters, sec- 
retary; G. W. Harrison, chairman; J. A. Harti- 
gan, F. E. Hitchecox. 


SACRAMENTO LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 

One of the stirring events of the week was a 
luncheon given at the Sacramento Hotel Thurs- 
day noon, February 17, by the Sacramento Un- 
derwriters Association, who had as their guest 
and principal speaker D. M. Barrett, the bril- 
liant and aggressive editor of the ‘Success 
Magazine’ of Detroit, also chairman of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress. For over an 
hour Mr. Barrett expounded the gospel of sales- 
manship as applied to the insurance business in 
a refreshing and scientific manner that will 
awaken new thought among the men with the 
rate book. The Sacramento Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will arrange for similar events in the 
future, securing when possible the presence of 
men who can impart new ideas or put into 
action dormant thoughts that need stimu 
lating. The advent of Mr. Barrett will be long 
remembered for the enthusiasm it created 
among the insurance salesmen. Much credit is 
due Secretary Cole and President Shoemaker 
for making this intellectual feast possible. 


HOME OFFICE RECEPTION HELD 

The formal opening of the new $500,000 home- 
office building of the Western and Southern Life 
of Cincinnati was celebrated all last week, with 
various special events, including a dedication 
at which hundreds of prominent citizens were 
present, an elaborate dinner to distinguished 
guests, and other social features of interest 
Open house for the public was held on several 
days, when the building was inspected by thou- 
sands of people of Cincinnati. Friday was de 
voted especially to policyholders of the com- 
pany, but the general public was also admitted, 
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19,000 persons visiting the building. The struc- 
ture is one of the most beautiful in the city, of 
pure Grecian lines, four stories in height, and 
devoted wholly to the company’s business. Ad- 
ditional stories may be added in future if ne- 
cessary, as the foundations were laid with ref- 
erence to the possible weight of ten or twelve 
more stories. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN AGENCY 

The New York branch office of the New 
England Mutual Life of Boston, under the man- 
agement of Edward W. Allen, recently opened 
new offices in the Astor House building, at 
Vesey street and Broadway, New York. With 
these new and enlarged facilities the agency will 
be able to handle its constantly growing busi- 
ness with the promptness that has character- 
ized its long past. Since the removal to the 
new offices a substantial increase in business has 
been made and a number of new men have been 


put into the field. 


INSURED FOR A MILLION 

J. S. Cosden of Tulsa, Okla., president of 
Cosden & Co., crude oil refiners, Cosden Oil & 
Gas Company, oil and gas producers, and the 
Cosden Pipe Line Company, oil transporters, 
has been insured by the companies of which 
he is executive for $1,000,000. The insurance 
was placed by A. L. Farmer and A. E. Duran, 
special agents at Tulsa for the New York Life, 
which company took $150,000 of the risk. The 
balance was carried by the following companies: 
Northwestern, Germania, Union Central, Mu- 
tual Life and Equitable, $100,000 each; Penn 
Mutual, Mutual Benefit, Home Life, Phoenix 
Mutual, State Mutual, Attna and Prudential, 
$50,000 each, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S NEW 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
Beginning with the issue of March 6, the 
Metropolitan Life will put into effect a new 
scale of benefits under its industrial policy 
contracts applying both to the whole life paid- 
up at age seventy-five and the adult endowment 
at age eighty. The whole life paid-up at age 
seventy-five will provide benefits as follows 

for a weekly premium of five cents: 


\Gr. Amount. AGE. Amount. 
IG: overage evens sere $162 | ORCAS RA en rere aera $58 
UO os Saas neo -eneneete 135 Beak everett ee e 48 
4 RES Poe eee ea 113 WG 5\e:8 pie sie eae, 38 
25. 96 arg sana pad hao Gee ae 30 
iD) er eee, 1 ARES Ca ete ge a Pert 22 
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For the adult endowment at age eighty the 
benefits for a weekly premium of five cents will 
he: 


AGE. Amount. AGer. Amount. 
| ee eI $116 Bee te Gormostns $51 
OO ee ee rar 99 BD vistialk prc aoe re 435 
7 | Se ae ae ae 87 a NA Pi het +15) 
1 OT ea RR 79 OP ala ane ee eae meee 2s 
Se ee on 69 RUG SAGy ar hla rile Bix a2 
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These benefits will be made retroactive as to 
all policies issued in 1916. 


SUPERVISOR GRAFF OF THE 
PRUDENTIAL DIES 

Word was received Monday at the home of- 
fice of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
the sudden death of the supervisor of the West- 
ern group of industrial divisions, William J. 
Graff, who died Sunday at the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
General Hospital after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He lived at 596 Westminster ave- 
nue, Elizabeth, and is survived by a widow and 
two children. Supervisor Graff has been con- 
nected with the Prudential for twenty-four 
years and would have entered Class “E,”’ or the 
25-year class of the Prudential Old Guard, on 





SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 





business. 


their work. 


PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
50 UNION SQUARE, 





The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by L 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 


These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 


Can Y O U qualify? If so, address. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


remarks. 











IV. Srate Laws. 


Thursday 


August 24, 1916. Mr. Graff held several im- 
portant supervisory positions with the Pru- 
dential. After several years’ service in charge 
of the clerical records of agents in the Western 
departments of the company he was made man- 
ager of Division ‘‘J,’’ comprising Chicago and 
the State of Illinois on June 3, 1907. Successful 
efforts followed his appointment and Mr. Graff 
was promoted to assistant supervisor of the 
Western group of divisions in 1909 and then ad- 
vanced to the important post of supervisor of 
the Western industrial divisions, comprising 
over 1300 agents. Mr. Graff's sudden death was 
a great shock to his large number of friends jn 
the Prudential service. 


LIFE NOTES 


The Clay Life, an assessment company, of Kear 
ney, Mo., following a vote of the members, will rein- 
sure in the Protective League Life of Decatur. The 
proposition will be submitted to Superintendent Chory 
of Missouri for approval. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Baltimore Life, held February 7, George R. Kolb, 
formerly auditor, was elected comptroller, jand Cal 
vert I, Stein, formerly assistant actuary, was elected 
actuary of the company. 

The month of March has been designated “Han- 
sen Month” by the Germania Life in honor of Su 
perintendent of Agencies T. Louis Hansen. New 
business submitted thus far in 1916 has been unusually 
good for the Germania, being at the rate of $24,000, 
000 for the year. 

—An examination of the State Life of Great Falls, 
Montana, was begun on February 28, and will be 
followed by an examination of the National Life of 
Butte. Paul L. Woolston of Denver is the actuary in 
charge for the State of Montana. Other examina 
tions of Montana companies may follow. 





~ For other Life Insurance news see White 
Pages. 


1916 EDITION NOW READY 


Policy Clauses, Gonditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


American ==« Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else chtainable. 

PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 

II. DisaBinity AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses i 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

III. DiviwEenp Crauses. Showing when the first dividend is 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover- 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
ImsURANCE EXCHANGE 


135 Witiam STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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REVIEW OF INSURANCE 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


MAKING GOOD ON YOUR INVEST- 
MENT 
By G. FL Baricgut 
When a man enters the life insurance busi- 
ness it doesn't take long before he realizes the 
confront a man 
Like Mr. Hammer- 


difficulties which 


into business for himself. 


who goes 


stein, he becomes his own board of directors, 
his own auditor and bookkeeper, his own gen- 
eral manager, and his own sales force, and it 
certainly requires some attention to business 
to operate all these important official positions 
successfully. 

Above all else, it requires absolute devotion 
of time, and all the time he has at that. 

Consequently, although the business doesn’t 
require the investment of very much money 
on the part of the life insurance agent, it does 
demand a much more important investment. 

Time is much more important than money, 
because by the proper use of time one can al- 
ways make money. But the time, when it is 
spent, is spent forever, and every hour is an 
hour taken from the principal. 
They don’t 
realize that when they invest time they invest 


Many men don’t appreciate this. 


all they have, and that they should try to make 
that investment pay the highest dividends. 

Wasting time is worse than wasting money, 
hecause the money we can get back. 

There has always been waste of time and 
effort in every sales plan, but the sales manager 
who is alert is constantly striving to get the 
highest productive results out of this invest- 
Selling methods in 
brute than 
science; but as buyers become more intelligent, 


ment of time and energy. 
the past contained more force 
and as competition becomes more keen, selling 
methods have to improve accordingly. 

And this is just as true of life insurance as it 
is in the selling of merchandise. 

What’s the use of spending half a day at 
something that you should accomplish in an 
hour if your method is right ? 

The great industrial enterprises have in the 
Past few most efficient 
methods, 


years evolved sales 
A Matter oF Economy 
For one thing, they realize that it is not eco- 
nomical of time or effort to canvass for a 
highly specialized article involving a high cost 
ma general field where the great majority of 
Persons interviewed either have no use for the 
article or are unable to pay its price. 
The economical value of straight canvassing 
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depends upon the universality of the market; 
for instance, in selling industrial life insurance 
straight canvassing is the economic way to 
secure the highest results, because the largest 
proportion of individuals are available as a 
inarket in which to sell it. 

Its small premiums, convenience of payment, 
ete., all combine to make industrial insurance 
salable to the masses, hence industrial insur- 
ance is an ideal straight canvassing proposition. 

But the ideal 
method of obtaining policies of $100,000, be- 


straight canvassing is not 
cause the percentage of people whom the agents 
would meet in straight canvassing, even among 
business men who are capable of carrying poli- 
cies of this amount, represents such a small 
proportion that a great deal of his time would 
be wasted. 

While it is true that in any canvassing an 
agent will run across all kinds of business if 
he keeps at it long enough, scientific salesman- 
ship doesn’t depend upon chance, but follows a 
well conceived plan, with system, energy and 
persistence to accomplish a definite result. 
Wuat You WAN' 


KNOW 
Therefore, one of the first things which the 
life insurance agent should determine is just 
what sort of a result he is after; what class of 
business it is that he wants. 

The man who is leoking for $1000 policies 
can straight canvass successfully, but the agent 
who expects to write policies of $25,000, and 
plenty of them do, should find some means to 
cultivate his field in advance of his solicitation. 

Sales 
Once determine what percentage of results fol 


results are a matter of percentage. 


lows a certain amount of solicitation and you 
can regulate your time and effort so that you 
can produce a regularity of result. 

This ought not to be hard for a life insur- 
ance agent to accomplish who is familiar with 
a business which is made up entirely of known 
averages and percentages. 

There is nothing haphazard about the insur- 
Why, then, should 
the 


ance end of life insurance. 
the selling side not be reduced to same 
definite standard of performance ? 

The good salesman constitutes himself a per- 
manent investigating committee to sit in judg- 
ment over his accomplishments as a salesman. 
Ile holds himself strictly to account for every 
hour of his time. 

He studies hi 
keeps a careful record of his calls, and by 


own productive ability and 





checking it up with the actual written cases 
soon gets a good line upon his own selling 
ability. This gives his percentage of actual 
results. This once known the real struggle for 
efficiency commences. 

If you find that you are writing an average 
of one case in twenty-five calls, this is the time 
to correct your selling methods so that your 
average will be increased. 
WEAK 

Careful study and observation will reveal 
just where the weak link in the chain lies. 


THE LINK 


I know one man who has so refined his sell- 
ing proposition that he secures an average issue 
of one case to every five interviewed. 

Do you know how this was brought about ? 

By cutting out his prospective waste in ad- 
vance; in other words, he solicits business only 
in fields which he has already prepared; where 
He eliminates 
from this favorable field all those who from 


the seed has already been sown. 


previous investigations he learns are financially 
unable to carry a policy of the size he is after. 

Then with the field prepared and all waste 
reduced to a minimum, he confines his initial 
interview. If that 
vlogs not promise well he wastes no further 


canvass to one interview 
time upon it. 

But all this preparation and exclusion of 
undesirable conditions improves his. selling 
average, and he is writing more business to- 
day, month after month, than ever before in 
his career. 

And the 


same methods will help any agent anywhere. 


He is making his investment pay. 


DON’T WALK, JUST TALK 

Canvass with your head, and not with your 
feet. 

Every moment that you spend in walking or 
riding in the cars is unproductive of direct re- 
sults. 

You are spending money instead of making it. 

Therefore, canvass nearby. 

It is lip work, and not leg work, which counts. 

Arrange your day’s programme to as to 
provide for the greatest possible amount of 
time for actual soliciting. 

Don’t waste it getting there 

Business is just as easily to be had within a 
block of your regular route as within five miles 

Have you talked insurance to the man next 
door? 

You get your income from the talking you do, 
and not from the walking. Therefore, save 
your steps. Don’t scatter your work all over 
creation. Concentrate. 

Every minute that you spend on your feet or 


on the cars is idle. It is not bringing you in 
money. You are paying for that minute in- 
stead of making it pay you. 


Don’t walk; just talk.—Colonial News 
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HINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters| 


Once when | was soliciting a man for in- 
surance | saw a scrap of paper on his desk 
filled with figures mixed up so badly that it 
would take a professor of mathematics to 
decipher them. “Some agent’s work?” I ven- 
tured, “Yes,” he replied, and added, “I know 
as much about his company and plan of insur- 
ance as this jumbled up mass of figures indi- 
cates.” Of course the solicitor lost out. He 
tried much and failed in little. He thought he 
could rattle his prospect, and while non compos 
get him to sign up. Take it from me, don’t 
attempt to pony your man through the uni- 
versity at one sitting. Be simple in figure and 
talk—be very simple, [I say, be very, very 
simple. Again, don’t ever (hear me) leave a 
piece of paper on a man’s desk that you have 
been figuring on. 

Starts, stops, jerks, pulls, twitches, splurges 
and such find no place in this great business. 
My father was a farmer. He had a span of 
sorrel horses that weighed 2800 pounds in the 
harness. When old Irrank started before 
Prince began to pull—nothing doing! And 
when Prince got nervous and jumped before 
l'rank was ready—nothing doing! But when 
father would say, “Steady, boys,” and together 
they settled into the harness with an even 
whiffletree something had to come—heavy load, 
plow, stump, or what not. Steadiness is the 
word. It is the even, steady work of the 
solicitor that piles up the apps. Commend me 
to the agent who is a ten-hour a day worker. 
Mark me, [| said “worker.” Why do so many 
good men fail in this superb business? Easy! 
They only have spasms of working. When the 
disease gets deep-seated, chronic, organic, 
then they will do themselves and the business 
justice. No St. Vitus’ dance way goes. 

When you get your man alone, it doesn’t 
matter who has seen him before, it’s up to you. 
nd you won't get him alone until conditions 
are right. You might have the winning card 
in your inside coat pocket, but you won't use it 
unless compelled to. You may have placed 
him in such a position that he can’t say “No.” 
Good! But real Simon-pure, top-snap, pistol- 
grip, laminated steel, twelve-bore soliciting is 
to win him by sheer reason, imagination and 
personality. That's soliciting. Hard? Sure! 
Sut victory is sweet. Often it becomes neces- 
sary to solicit a man on whom you have no 
string. Well, go to it! Keep trying. You 
can’t always fail. Every time you try you 
grow stronger. When the way seems too 
strenuous think of Charlie Chaplin—$10,000 a 
week and $150,000 bonus! Suffering Cyrus! 

“Just going to deliver two tens and a five,” 
said a solicitor to me one day. As IT hadn’t 
written an app. in a week, such news “rawther 
insulted me, don’t you know.” But I found 
later that he had to send both tens back and 
only delivered half of the five-spot. Condi- 
tional business, that’s what it was. Big trom- 
bone talk with a piccolo result. It’s not too 
hard to write a man for $10,000 when you tell 
him he needn't take it unless he wants to, 


Make your sale—don’t consign your goods. 
And when you have made it don’t cackle too 
loud! Some sharp-eared agent of a rival com- 
pany might discover you have “laid an egg.” 
RO. Ticws. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1916 


Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
ORDINARY LIFE. 

















YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLICY 
Was | 
ISSUED. | 25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 50 
| | 
Premium. .| 19.89) 23.02] 26.87) 31.73) 38.04} 46.42 
1896.. 5.96 6.90] 8.06) 9.51] 11.41] 13.92 
1897......| 5.76] 6.67] 7.79} 9.20] 11.03] 13.46 
1898. . 5.66) 6.56] 7.65) 9.04] 10.84] 13.22 
| 
Premium. .| 19.63] 22.63] 26 49| 31.57] 38.47| 47.71 
1899... 5.49) 6.33) 7.41] 8.83] 10.77] 13.35 
1900. . 5.39| 6.22! 7.28] 8.68] 10.57] 13.12 
1901... 5.30} 6.11] 7.15] 8.52] 10.38] 12.88 
1902, 5.20] 5.99; 7.01] 8.36] 10.19] 12.64 
1903... 5.00) 5.77) 6.75) 8.05] 9.80] 12.16 
1904... 4.90| 5.65) 6.62) 7.89] 9.61] 11.92 
1905... 4.80! 5.54| 6.49) 7.73] 9.42] 11.68 
1906... 4.61| 5.31] 6.22) 7.41] 9.04] 11.21 
Premium 20.13 22.85) 26.38) 31.05) 37.36) 45.99 
| 
1907. 5.67) 6.25) 6.96} 8.00} 9.60) 11.89 
1908. . 5.55} 6.11] 6.79] 7.75| 9.25] 11.44 
1909... 5.44] 5.99) 6.60] 7.51] 8.90! 11.00 
1910... 5.32] 5.84! 6.45] 7.29] 8.57] 10.55 
1911.. 5.21] 5.70| 6.29] 7.06] %.26] 10.14 
1912. 5.11] 5.57) 6.15] 6.86] 7.97] 9.74 
1913.. 4.51| 4.86] 5.35} 5.92] 6.79] 8.24 
1914.. 4.35| 4.66] 5.12] 5.64] 6.41] 7.72 
1915. 4.19] 4.49] 4.90] 5.38] 6.05} 7.23 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 





Premium. .| 26.67] 29.88! 33.61] 37.78] 42.42) 49.20 
1896... 6.80) 7.61 8.57) 9.63] 10.81] 12.54 
1897. 6.80 7.61 8.57! 9.63] 10.81] 12.54 
1898... 6.53] 7.32) 8.23) 9.25] 10.39) 12.05 
Premium. .| 27.09] 30.19) 33.95) 38.82] 45.03] 53.33 
1899.. 6.43] 7.17) 8.06) 9.21) 10.69] 12.66 
1900. . 6.29} 7.01 7.89) 9.02) 10.46] 12.39 
1901.. 6.16] 6.86) 7.72) 8.83] 10.24) 12.13 
1902.. 6.09] 6.79} 7.63} 8.73) 10.13] 11.99 
1903. . 5.82] 6.49} 7.29) 8.341 9.68! 11.46 
1904.. 5.68] 6.33) 7.12) 8.15) 9.45) 11.19 
1905.. 5.55] 6.18] 6.95) 7.95] 9.23) 10.93 
1906... | 5.35] 5.96) 6.70) 7.66) 8.89) 10.53 
| | 
Premium. | 28.86) 31.69] 35. 18! 39.57] 45.26) 52.84 
1907... | 6.64] 7.20) 7.85) 8.78) 10.16) 12.14 
1908. . | 6.43) 6.97) 7.57) 8.46) 9.77] 11.68 
1909. . | 6.23] 6.76) 7.33} 8.16] 9.38) 11.22 
1910.. | 6.04] 6.53] 7.10] 7.85] 9.01] 10.75 
1971.. | 5.84 6.32) 6.86) 7.58) 8.65! 10.32 
1912.. 5.66) 6.12] 6.66) 7.31 8.30) 9.89 
ONS... 4.88) 5.23 5.69 6.22) 7.01 8.30 
1914.. 4.63) 4.96) 5.40) 5.86) 6.56 1.40 
1915.. 1.40) 4.69] 5.08} 5.52] 6.14] 7.22 








20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Premium. .| 43.34] 44.61) 46.24) 48.49 51.85) 58.29 














1896... 9.31 9.59] 9.94] 10.42) 11.14] 12.53 
1897......] 9.31] 9.59} 9.94] 10.42! 11.14] 12.53 
1808... 8.88] 9.14) 9.47] 9.94) 10.62) 11.94 
Premium. .| 46.35] 47.06] 48.50] 50.88) 54.42] 60.18 
1899... 9.03] 9. 17| 9.45} 9.92) 10.61] 11.73 
1900. . 8.80] 8.94) 9.21] 9.66) 10.33} 11.43 
1901... 8.57| 8.70! 8.97] 9.41) 10.06] 11.13 
1902... $8.34, 8.47) 8.73] 9.15] 9.79] 10.83 
1903. 8.11] 8.23) 8.48] 8.90) 9.52] 10.53 
1904... 7.87| 8.00) 8.24| 8.64) 9.25] 10.23 
1905... 7.64| 7.76) 8.00] 8.39, 8.97] 9.92 
1906. . 7.41] 7.52] 7.76) 8.14) 8.70} 9.62 
Premium..| 47.78] 48.52) 49.62] 51.38) 54.30) 59.18 
1907.. 9.08] 9.34) 9.66] 10.21; 11.17] 12.73 
1908... 8.68] 8.94) 9.24] 9.77) 10.70] 12.25 
1909. . $.27] 8.56] 8.84] 9.35) 10.26] 11.75 
1910... 7.88] 8.16) 8.46] 8.94) 9.80] 11.26 
Tl ee 7.50} 7.78) 8.10} 8.57) 9.38] 10.78 
1912.. 7.15] 7.42} 7.75} 8.20) 8.96] 10.31 
1913.. 5.98] 6.20) 6.49] 6.85] 7.48] 8.62 
1914.. 5.53] 5.76] 6.06} 6.38) 6.97] 8.02 
1915.. 5.10] 5.33] 5.60) 5.94) 6.47] 7.4: 
| 





Southern Life and Trust Company 
__ ORDINARY LIFE. 





YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLIcy 
Was 
ISSUED. 25 | 30 35 40 45 50 


Premium..| 20.55] 23.40 


1908.....:...) 4:80) 6.63 
1907 ....... 4.74) 5.44 
ee 4.60) 5.25 
1909. 4.46) 5.07 
1910 4.32] 4.89 
1911 4.18) 4.72 
1912. 4.05) 4.56 


Premium. .}| 20.75} 23.50 





a 4.13] 4.51 
1914.. 4.12| 4.46 
| i: eee : 








_20-PAY MENT 


LIFE. 


Premium..| 29.15) 32.15] 35.90] 40.65) 46.75) 55.009 


1906s...) "6282! -756I 


8.63] 10.01) 11.77) 14.38 
i) re 6.50) 7.29; 8.25) 9.55) 11.26) 13.8] 
1908......| 6.22} 6.97| 7.88] 9.13) 10.76) 13.21 
1909... 5.95) 6.66 7.52] 8.72) 10.27) 12.62 
1910.. 5.69) 6.36] 7.18 8.32) 9.80) 12.04 
1911.. 5.44 6.07 6.85 7.93) 9.34] 11.48 
1912.. 5.20; 5.79) 6.53] 7.56) 8.89! 10.94 


Premium..| 29.50 32.35] 35.90] 40.40) 46.20) 54.00 


32] 5.72] 6.22] 6.95! 7.91) 9.42 


94S '...<..- o. 2 
i eee 5.15; 5.49) 5.93) 6.54) 7.49) 8.76 
1915.. a, : . ; ; 


_20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Premium..| 48.00} 48.95) 50.35) 52.45) 55.85) 61.40 











1906. . ..-| 10.79) 11.13) 11.64] 12.37] 13.60) 15.53 
1907......] 10.14) 10.52) 11.01] 11.71] 12.93) 14.89 
MOOS. 65. 9.54 9.92) 10.42] 11.09} 12.29] 14.24 
UO 8.99) 9.35) 9.85] 10.51) 11.68] 13.60 
BOO bc cba 8.46) 8.80) 9.30) 9 96) 11.09} 12.96 
MeL... ..| £208 8.28 8.77] 9.43) 10.52) 12.32 
WOTZ... ss 7.44 7.78| 8.25) 8.91 9.96) 11.69 
Premium..| 48.15} 48 90] 50.05] 51.80) 54.75) 59.65 
1913.. ’ 7.08 7.24! 7.46) 7.75) 8.32] 9 303 
ot ne 6.77 6.86) 7.09 7 35) 7.90 o 
1915... ; | | 
| 











HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 

Guessing an applicant’s height and weight 
sometimes saves a medical examiner trouble, 
and sometimes costs the company a loss. Care- 
ful medical selection demands exact figures, and 
if an applicant is noticeably above or below the 
standard he should always be weighed and 
measured. Ordinarily considerable latitude in 
weight is permissible if all other elements are 
satisfactory; but in border line cases the final 
decision may hinge on this one feature -which 
so often may be disregarded. 

Usually in younger lives light weight is un- 
favorable; after forty years of age heavy weight 
is more or less objectionable; and these fac- 
tors are of course emphasized where personal 
or family record reveals a pathological condi- 
tion apt to be associated with such light or 
heavy weight. Thus a consumptive tendency !§ 
aggravated by light weight; on the other hand, 
heavy weight among older persons is nearly 
always a concomitant of Bright’s, apoplexy and 
heart disease. ; 

Bear this suggestion in mind, and in all 
border line or perplexing cases be sure to g1Vvé 
the exact height and weight by measurement 
and on the scales, though in many instances it 
may be inconvenient to weigh applicants; and 
be particular to note any change in weight, 
explaining the reason for gain or loss. In these 
cases exact measurement of the chest and girth 
are extremely important—a large or pendulous 
abdomen always means lessened expectancy, 
among insured men, though they be only a lit- 
tle overweight, say five per cent to fifteen per 
cent, when the abdominal girth is an inch oF 
two larger than the expanded chest, the mor- 
tality is increased twenty per cent. oe 

Therefore the pen picture must be made = 
curately, so the home office can give a just anv 
equitable rating. Remember the success s 
failure depends fundamentally on the ger 
of medical examiners’ observation and a 
ment and the accuracy of description. Joh 
Davis, Amicable Life. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 


TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1915 


‘he figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the year 


1915. 


The figures for 1914 are inserted for purposes of esac 


See also THE SPECTATOR for February 17, and March 2. 








NAME AND LOCATION OF 
COMPANY 


American Bankers, Chicago, III 
American Life, Des Moines, La 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia 

Utah. 


Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 


Berkshire, Pittsfied, Mass 

California State, Sacramento, Cal 
Central Life of Hlinois, Ottawa, Ill... 
Des Moines, la 


Central Life U.S. of A., 


Central National, Lincoln, Neb 


Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J 


Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn... 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elkhorn Life and Accident, Norfolk, Neb.. 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C 
Equitable of lowa, Des Moines, Ia. 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan 
Farmers Life, Denver, Col... 


Farmers National, Chicago, Ill 


Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 

Germania, New York, N. Y...... 

Gibraltar Life, Paris, Tex... . 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa.... 

Great Northern (N. D.), Grand Forks, N. D.. 
Great Republic, Los Angeles, Cal. . 

Great Southern, Houston, Tex....... 

Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala.. . ° 
Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 


Idaho State, Boise, Idaho... 


Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Illinois Life, Chicago, Il. .... 
Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, 
lowa Life, Waterloo, La 


Ky.2.. 


Louisiana State, Shreveport, La 


Marquette Life, Springfield, Il 


Maryland, Baltimore, Md....... 
Midland Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn 


Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo 


Mutual of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 
National Life of Montana, Butte, Mont. 
Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Northern Life, Seattle, Wash 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal 

Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City, Okla... 


" , ‘ 
Pan-American, New Orleans, La. 


Year. 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 


1915 | 


1914 
1915 
1914 


\ 
1915 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 

1914 
1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 


Admitted 








1915 | 


| 1914 


1915 | 


1914 
1915 
1914 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 





| 
| 


Total 


Assets 
Jan. 1. 


$ 
821,370 
695,804 
1,379,213 
1,180,363 
120,324 
100,013 
3,027,653 
2,639,216 
27,934,421 
25,193,077 
1,465,440 


1,458,684 
1,222,413 
1,330,563 
1,101,908 
4,053,284 
3,425,344 

546,200 

367,505 


2,824,854 


2,506,760 
16,232,628 
14,678,576 

1,517,994 

1,309,232 

1,130,918 

1,027,528 

176,900 
146,780 


505,467 


445,385 


17,818,706 
15,840, 196 
812,593 
672,484 
873,770 
649,128 
306,915 
199,012 


31,278,578 
30,548,578 
52,581,563 
51,112,748 
289,157 
184,308 
1,253,402 
1,088,225 
255,035 
223,617 
813,973 
783,265 
2,157,866 
1,675,533 
580,439 
492,529 
418,278 
330,727 
493,235 
422,558 


1,491,982 
865,264 
780,194 
629,717 

12,134,548 
11,403,596 
4, 404, 186 


410,202 
12,000,808 
10,511,517 


1,398,679 
1,238,540 
485,382 
403,902 
1,564,098 
1,535,905 
1,180,791 
$14,733 
4,554,633 
3 3985, 479 
1,180,374 
1,052,139 
$84,617 
735,623 
2,772,341 
2,416,370 





tSurplus 

(Assigned and 

Unassigned) 
Jan. 1 


$ 
339,501 
367,808 
196,614 
194,116 


477,046 
1,384,008 
1,039,244 

464,961 

450,168 
1,872,804 
2,066,270 

816,001 

$00,481 

310,889 

318,588 

619,380 

566, 021 


306,662 
1,833, 0: 34 


144,150 


164,069 


2,569,074 
2,286,228 
450,536 
460,282 
588,240 
524,433 
258,164 
158,198 


3,627,694 
3,360,335 
6,479,958 
6,415,648 
169,746 
144,880 
499,484 
466,427 
164,769 
157,933 
645,434 
694,225 
545,123 
621,925 
226,976 
216,671 
183,353 
171,635 
216,079 
235,437 


454,231 
405,292 
52,739 
38,163 
1,619,500 
1,457,684 
972,418 
101,382 
103,847 
308,207 
303,026 
266,647 
242,635 
480,667 
482,570 
224,092 
216,917 
2,303,470 
2,087,175 


438,146 
391,817 
217,065 
213,444 
151,020 
153,700 
216,434 
188,685 
605,768 
559,032 
324,398 
305,709 
361,637 
333,212 
1,704,863 
1,641,810 





Premiums 
Received 
in Year. 


$ 
265,831 


15,921 
869,664 
774,761 

7,275,084 
7,071,362 
500,894 
418,526 
2,707,030 
2,662,065 
622,530 
503,625 
461,042 
413,588 
1,250,536 


277,260 
1,194,181 


1,111,198 
2,868,327 
2,530,402 
502,456 
505,752 
244,349 
212,958 
69,980 
59,930 
309,924 
275,346 
3,299,302 
2,890,258 
347,494 
279,344 
76,442 
25,233 
80,159 
44,641 


4,799,524 
4,854,441 
5,968, 195 
6,216,225 
59,617 
71,659 
249,535 
238,484 
61,025 
42,748 
288,266 
188,523 
923,025 
810,695 
152,461 
160,116 
148,095 
123,583 
263,484 
188,831 


322,374 
254,628 
300,626 
254,363 
2,314,243 
2,247,700 
$94,852 
69,142 
67,387 
67,550 
61,836 
127,016 
123,621 
390,091 
380,601 
85,370 
$5,229 
3,458,771 
3,130,628 


485,403 
442,301 
140,439 
154,393 
262,747 
282,514 
464,682 





355,665 
1,241,535) 
1, 143, 196) 


227,579) 
606,887 
537,654 


Total Income 
in Year. 


$ 
303,074 
257,407 
564,583 
486,642 
60,254 
135,522 
1,067,224 
932,043 
8,642,407 
8,262,384 
591,517 
481,212 
3,799,468 
3,737,610 
709,810 
569,785 
520,071 
497,103 
1,494,542 
1,305,946 
328,705 
309,966 
1,329,233 
1,226,353 
3,712,675 
3,249,078 
576,987 
587,435 
295,544 
305,955 
78,433 
67,382 
336,411 


306,278 


4,234,676 
3,713,080 
386,711 
309,907 
312,018 
401,501 
165,277 
122,713 


6,495,807 
6,456,479 
8,979,894 
8,689, 127 
146,644 
99,826 
315,541 
288,842 
74,196 
54,529 
344,486 
233, 136 
1,288,303 
943,730 
193,250 
191,590 
165,944 
142,126 
304,391 
219,208 


871,643 
302,101 
347,005 
290,969 
2,907,939 
2,803,422 
1,777,761 
81,324 
78,993 
8,927 
81.318 
155,596 
149,478 
573,086 
563,011 
108,692 
105,900 
4,201,707 
3,737,842 


550,101 
499,506 
174,137 
186,332 
352,411 
386,952 
536,148 
421,660 
1,478 625 
1,347,137 
421,112 
440,367 
293,608 
269,856 
766,720 


| 


Total 


Payments to | 








738,445 


Policyholders 
in Year. 


$ 
37,639 
35,252 
166,634 | 
109,957| 


2,000 
352,723 
238,229 

4,631,888 
4,262,558) 
97, 0: 26) 


25,249 
74,039 


400,578 


395,054 
1,509,484 


97,563 


79,046 


1,379,379 
1,276,509 
47,232 
31,517 
13,870 
1,000 
5,709 
1,102 


4,762,683 
3,563,041 
5,849,885 
5,729,298 





40,481 


99,761 
69,493 
80,461 
61,405) 
1,223,9: 27| 
1 ,198, 103) 
"463, 575) 
17,778 
14.734 
14,067 
10,721) 
44,854 
32,364 
426,236 
359,47 2| 
14,581 
10,515] 
1,262,000 
1,192,912} 


161,475 
160,101 
32,940 
35,079 
229,851 
231,764 
111,881) 
116,509 
552,995 
670,950 
114,730 
70,864 
56,383 
41,593 
168,964 
138,907 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments in 

Year. 


$ 
216.446 
185,823 
380,207 
302,718 
48,062 


869,519 
709,357 
155,513 
210,212 


| 





1,011,225} 


956, 194) 


2,257,030 
1,886,598 
433,007 
426,101 
196,512) 
Py 
44,626) 
— 
276,754 
236,060 
2,296,515 
2,074,487 
250,497 
196,937 
122,561 
115,292 
133,941 
95,062 


5,919,057 
4,673, 116 
7,349,582 
7, 402, 304 


801,946 
103,163 
108,438 

$2,801 
69,098 

228,593 

175,905 


$22,328 
228,038 
204,673 
166,122 
2,031,329 
2,061,174 
1,038,140 
50,663 
45,296 
53,353 
61,434 
99,149 
92,857 
573,181 
480,144 
54,291 
53,738 
2,657,425) 
2,314,648) 





386,483 
348,429 
122,672| 
152,174 
336,056 
322,607) 
343,730) 
281,510 
933,510 

1,064,476 
300,854 
255,899 
146,906 
139,217 
459,878 
414,741 





New Business 
Paid forin 

Year (Includ- 
Revivalsing). 


$ 
3,317,294 
2,705,451 
4,651,034 
3,945,997 
818,800 
513,500 
6,141,718 
4,827,371 
32,050,937 
43,347,695 
5,259,557 
5,800,509 
6,572,458 
6,552,859 
6,987,174 
6,115,884 
3,631,050 
3,986,488 
12,318,293 
10,936,762 
4,365,385 
3,997,020 


612,517,414 | 
c 246,7 19} 
611,844,645 
835,278 
20,197,073 
17,828,052 
5,428,599 
7,037,669 
2,482,179 
2,512,885 
618,685 
492.655 
53,445,038 
€527,066 
62,219,792 
€421,333 
20,364,264 
15,368,230 
4,788,609 
3,979,822 
1,204,898 
1,997,730 
2,091,500 

1 337,250 


15,232,382 
15,338,832 
15,195,275 
18,272,403 
510,000 
2,092,071 
1,180,484 
1,259,697 
874,500 
375,500 
6,030,623 
4,402,648 
714,271,778 
713,599,035 
986,750 
1,036,500 
1,446,200 
1,367,118 
4,208,828 
3,140,805 


7,124,892 
3,604,387 
2,534,751 
2,436,246 
15,652,443 
18,291,850 
11,786,843 
317,788 
445,379 
$53,500 
1,061,500 
591,338 
1,190,500 
1,672,803 
1,167,292 
403,000 
530,000 
32,055,020 
27,341,242 


65,878,980 
65,299,806 
536,000 
1,498,750 
1,274,952 
1,163,175 
3,773,309 
2,792,384 
7,831,461 
7,232,870 
3,959, pr 
3,772,5 
1 568.813 
1,400,968 
6,406,114 
6,641,640 





| 
| 





Whole 
Amount in 
Force 


_Jan. 1 


3 
9,095,521 
7,302,654 

15,280,164 
13,101,556 
1,207,800 
511,500 
27,698,898 
25,373,071 
398,296,857 
406,026,266 
16,577,044 
15, 019, 038 


13,059,379 
14,190,623 
12,214,279 
41,715,829 


! 
Gain in 
| Amount in 
Force 
in Yea 


$ 
1,792,867 
704,330 


3,058,912 
1,976,344 
2,029,638 
4,856,431 





36,859,398 
10,388,307 
8,697,669 


95, 984, "981 
84 :562,505 
15,114,614 
14. 530,284 | 

9,163, 193} 

8,110,299 

2,092,250 

1,855,840 
67,262,382 
€1,582,165 
65,716,048 
61,349,577 

100,355,117 
86,404,212 
11,201,984 

8,661,990 

2,548,583 

2,247,870 

3,026,750 

1,717,750 


132,355,777 
134,064,215} 
150,921,096) 
150,273,242 
1,884,818 
2,259,653 
6,793,481 
6,478, 267| 
2,238,000 
1,657,500 
8,643, 148 
5,159,271 
35,472,934) 
31,163,999 
4,698,574! 
4,617,000 
5,369,674 
4,519,533 
8,011,149 
6,011,708 





13,273,214 
8,507,416 
10,070,921 
8,496,788 
76,057,560 
75,175,284 
38,170,683 
2,573,288 
2,602,379 
2,823,500 
2,484,000) 
3,557,990 
3,590,943 
12,344,452 
12,169,549 
2,503,839 
2,450,680 
106,880,393 
93,364,394 


616,101,350 
614,676,791 
3,683,480 





557 
8,006,336 
10,639,196 
9,439,228 
35,171,968 
31,842,869 
11,438,357 
10,294,419 
7,006,507 
6,636,104 
17,267,679 





5,092,057 
1,690,638 
1,994,819 


51,978,882 





€238,017 
11,422,476 
10, 28 





584,330 
3,027,064 
742,594 
785,937 
236,410 
58,850 
51,546,334 
€232,588 
6248,058 
€152,380 
I 3, 950,905 
03 





300, 713 
1,958,230 
1,309,000 

704,000 


1,708,438 
513,830 
647,854 
3,781,625 
374,835 
1,430,411 
315,214 
370,722 
580,500 
173,500 
3,483,877 
3,193,993 
74,308,935 
17,487,132 
81,574 
66,500 
850,141 
777,032 
1,999,441 

1,485,567 


4,765,798 
558,445 
1,574,133 
1,650,089 
$82,276 
8,071,849 
818,457 
29,091 
71,379 
339,5Q0 
6 53,000 
32,953 
275,450 
174,903 
260,645 
53,159 
159,750 
13,515,999 
11,838,114 


61,424,559 
61,684,422 
525,770 
3h 3,250 
90,221 
266,288 
1,199,968 
798,962 
3,329,099 
1,949,342 
1,143,938 
1, 555 816 





15,669,988 


3,045,196 










































48 LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR Thursday 
TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANGE COMPANIES. OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1915—Continued. 
re 7 Se ee ea = = = eee ; ! a: = ' 
= ; | Total tSurplus Premiums Total Total New Business Whole Gain ir 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Year. Admitttd (Assigned and Received lotal Income | Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Amount in 
COMPANY Assets Unassigned) in Year. in Year. | Policyholde rs | ments in Year (Includ- Force Force _ 
Jan. 1. Jan. in Year. Year. ing Revivals). | Jan. 1 in Ye 
1915 ‘T 48,051 545,84 70,0671 ; ‘ F H - 
eoples Life (Ln ‘ ‘ 9)d 676,788 8,05 245,840 279,067! 35,658 116,568 1,865,000 7,550,731 771,26 
Peoples Life (Ind.), Frankfort, Ind 1914 513,045 126,594 208,372 233,542 41,559) 124,691 1,701,391 6,779,471 at 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill 1915 1,062,387 169,425 479,469 531,767) 90,170, 315,344 4,080,691) 14,745,920 ye 
, aly 1914 847,273 181,922 397,041 434,490! 61,991 219,992 3,225,359 11,959,006 
. ” 915 403,472 160,181 84,483 104,569 35,464 80,379 484,500 2,338,980 
onee » ( ansas City, Mo if "w, ot ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ” 
Pioneer Life (Mo.), Kansas City, M 1914 380,672 162,420 85,692 106,152) 38,455 97,226 431,875 2°556,223 
Postal Life, New York, N. ¥ er 9,467,982 291,129 1,465,742 1,978,283) 1,088,532 1,526,540 2,859,040 41,070,452 
—— , 1914 9,613,849 229,881 1,572,210 2,155,361, 1,336,212 1,790,480 3,186,244 44,242,318 2,007,740 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia, Pa 1915 89,643,025 10,162,011 11,460,745 15,692,446 9,592,137 11,906,349 41,449,918 329,691,608 13,076,608 
, eee $6,509,727 9,684,622 11,056,910 15,077,480 9,155,057; 11,956,812! 41,962,622 316,615,000 4 511 "975 
ee ee ee 915 472,879 171,946 94,31 115,152 28,196 67,286 | 374,500 2,522,573 
Puritan Life, Providence, R. I 1014 4200351 168,602 113,126 21,907 66,760 369,563 2°394/045 
weer —— 915 3,717,985 254,361 1,108,606 442,670 784,026 6,461,492! 26,170,858 | 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, In 1914 3,375,715 233,953 829,901 1,003,566 319,978 681,594 6,767,482 25,143,640 866 a 
ee ae, ee = 915 26,483 112,128 32,868 39,483 1,033 43,721 903,506 1,213,138 689.006 
an Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Tex 1914 | 130,665 124,764 15,647 62,612 (Nil) 28,724 524,132) 524,132 524132 
eles 1915 2,148,402 399,003 611,563 754,255 299,765 519,602 2,782,088) 16, 183,004 388,887 
Seri F Seri Ps "US 199, ’ 1200 299, ,602 5, 183, 388,88 
cronten ihe, Scranton, Pa 1914 1,880,905 397,060 606,480 731,712 260,287 509,191 3,989,437 16,571,891 221049 
Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N.C 1915 | 2,044,619 681,013 489,793 159,792) 183,967 338,878 2,797,715) 14,850,431 290,394 
1914 1,792,605 657,039 431,582 19,955, 108,603 288,754 3,691,030 14,560,037 2,071,949 
| | 
. ae 1915 2,143,132 355,796 688,824 1,689,663) 242,159 642,771 17,580,528! 24,635,061 OL 
‘ F uife, Dallas, I > 4 ) o42, 42, n1i,o30,02 24,035,06 nl2,O19 111 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex 1914 1,102,019 394,309 357,103 413,690) 71,001 242,849 4,205,623 12,615,950 1,246,298 
eT Te eee O15 159,153 104,585 71,665 77,911| 12,649 55,290 1,524,000 1,944,910 739;910 
tandard Life ae 1914 131,248 106,730 55,337 69,025 8,982 63,829 1,217,250 1,205,000 23 
Stamdand Lite (P.), Pletsbure. Pa. 915 1,162,760 416, 076 361,149 433,305 127,881 269,601 2,003,826 10,513,211 
tandard Life (Pa.), Pittsburg, Pa 1914 992,993 425, 361,906 429-027 88,803 257,896 2'762,224 10,261,911 ) 
— ee 1915 48,682,788 6,537,726 8,885,792 5,318,962 6,699,319 22,102,422 188,317,515 10,422,042 
eee eer reer ee 1914 46,464,071 6,237,328 4,671,487 5,946,499 20,310,056, 177,895,473 $968,149 
Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis} 1915 511,838 177,701 98,429] 163,670 1,526,000 13,110,000 210,000 
pe 1915 103,947,663 10,988,286 6,573,327 10,193,672 79,237, 156 394,815,205 46,3 2 
‘ s, Hartford, ( 3594 1,00 935,250 1000, Lo, 2494,106 9,205 »229,412 
a ee ee i914 97,722,055 10,014,132 2408 8,528,795 60,283,388) 348,589,7 425588409 
; oe ae a 915 346,263 103,497 25,341 104,476 1,055,582 260,116 
Iwo Republics, El Paso, ‘Tex oe apie 11,754) 92 906 1,835,388 + hs 
Ini » 915 19,128,72 i 2,482,448 3,097,5 5,761,429 781.396 
Union Mutual, Portland, Mc 104 18,917,683 3,197,689) 2277.91 2833-645 6,523,187 361,728 
ee Fa ~ Ch; 915 1,511,966 496,935 107,375 312,885 3,491,111 549,941 
United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill 1914 1,353,864 379,093 | 390, 766 528,999] 92°320| 262,973 3,395,511 845.739 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal 1915 2,513,074 332,234! 1,216,609 1,329,267} 348,078 | 1,171,980 b pp get b: te fn 
| | cC0,120, c y 
ai — r 1915 239,214 76,960 69,754 85,836 10,126) 79,491 781,000 36,6 
‘ Re: 2» M , sok , sf 1,836) 79, r 50 
Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind 1914 231,778) 99,077 58,202 71,976 18,304] 56,785 894,775) 2 178,891 625,695 
eee 1915 | 2,002,606 521,958) 719,707 862,041 182 oe 532,706 6,473,975 22,529,048 
“<te J S ane, as fotg bbl ’ ’ ’ ’ “ed, 
retnen aie, Sparc, aah 1914 | 1, ae O11 467,797 638,095 70,847 | 153,194] 452,218 6,096,066 20,072,091 
aT a ee 915 79,701 | 225,798 33,813 59,5381 12,800) 33,599 238,500 804,410 52,! 
Wyoming Life, Cheyenne, Wyo 1914 383,704 352,890 31,266 54,102 8,686) 32,65¢ 306,910 751,910 114,410 
+ Inciuding capital. The minus sign (-—) indicates a decrease in insurance in ferce. r Including reinsurance. b Industrial business. c ¢ Ordinary hesiness. 
BASEBALL PLAYING AND INSUR- just as a baseball player practices his, and tistic fashion, with guide cards of indigo hue. 
should ascertain by written analysis of his A new agent needed the desk; to give him such 


ANCE SELLING 


“Bill’’ Reid, the famous captain of Harvard 
baseball and football teams four five years 
back, recently addressed the Attna Life Club on 


the “Training of a Baseball Team.’”’ 
his remarks ¢ 
taken by analogy to apply to an insurance man’s 


the points he made in 


lifework. 


selling points just what his strong and weak 


Some of 


ould be 


points are. 


the greatest 


BUILDI 


who is, 


NG 


He has to play an offensive game 
and a defensive game, and is in a position sim- 
ilar to the baseball pitcher, 
factor in the National game. 


of course, 


PEOPLES LIFE MOVES TO NEW 


Among other things he said: A baseball ar Games ec hygeriene pene lead a 
player, if he desires to make a success as a their home pe pale the Hearst Building to 
hitter, should step right up to the plate as if iici. new home office buildit =i . basic “a 
he meant business. If a pitcher saw the bat- Pe , 7 Life B ‘ai edie ranensrenag: ~tle ae 
ter slinking away he has got his man, psychol- —_* ©OP!es Ae DE, = of Fifth avenue 
ogically speaking. Strict training is neces- and Randolph srrect, Chicago, Ill. rhe ies ca 
sary to make a good baseball player. pany will occupy the entire third floor of the 

Consistent batting is better than _ periodic building. ' 7 : ; 
smashing of the ball. A time watch is used The annual statement of the company as of 


to ascertain the time in which a_ baseball 
would travel from the pitcher to the catcher 
and from the catcher to second base, and none 
of this trio can go into a game until the ball 
is made to travel within a certain time limit. 

Practice your weak points. This is essential 
in the art of baseball. 

“Eddie’’ Collins used to sit on the bench, 
when a certain misplay had been made in which 
Collins was weak. ‘“Connie’’ Mack turned to 
Collins and impressed upon him in a quiet way 


December 381, 1915, indicates remarkable gains 
for the year. Assets were increased to $630,354, 
unassigned surplus to $124,793, and insurance in 
force to $7,033,322. 


IN MEMORIAM, OR WHY HE FAILED 


(Post mortem on an agent, not a policyholder, 


conducted in the interest of science by Fred- 
erick White, pathologist to the Minnesota 


Agency.) 


the misplay. Collins got the lesson and He had been an office man. At fifty he under- 
profited by it in later games. took to sell insurance. His monthly record in 

Another point is that a batter should step graphic form has a panicky stock market chart 
right into the ball the pitcher serves with a beat a mile. Some months it hit the $25,000 
spirit of absolute confidence that he is going peak and then for months was sub-zero. The 
to do with it as he pleases. average for three years was pathetically small. 

In the art of selling insurance, if an agent is N. T. O.’s were numerous; notes were un- 
to be successful, he must emulate a man play- paid and mostly uncollectible; net charges fre- 
ing on a baseball team. He must step right quent and unnecessarily high, because of a 
up to his prospects with absolute confidence, blind faith in promising men. The inevitable 
for if a prospect sees him slinking away he happened—an office position at a small but 
loses confidence in him, and the agent also living wage. 


loses confidence in himself, and the best effect 
is lost. The agent should use a time watch on 
himself to ascertain how long it takes to make 
a successful interview, and later on see to it 
that he does it within this certain limit. An 


insurance agent should practice his weak points 


Did he see people? Ten or fifteen a day for 
days at a time—then not one, for days at a 
time. Did he have a desk? Sure. A_ post- 
mortem over his desk after he had vanished re- 
vealed ‘‘prospect cards’’ from A to Z and back 
again. These were arranged in the most ar- 


a legacy would have foredoomed him to failure, 
so into the waste basket they went. 

Moral; Digging up names and labeling them 
prospects (?) isn’t selling life insurance, even 
though an emotional illusion might almost seem 
to make it so. 

He had a peaceful life, undisturbed by the ex- 
citement of thrills of success. Requiescat in 
pace!—The Northwestern National Agent. 








A WORD TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Don’t be like the man who, when asked if he 
believed in capital punishment, said, ‘‘Yes, sil, 
I'd swing my hat and cheer if half of them 
Wall Street chaps were strung up.” 

Life insurance companies and various allied 
associations are earnestly your servants. They 
need and deserve intelligent co-operation. The 
leading financiers of America, both East and 
West, great men whom we often misjudge and 
envy, actually take very seriously and are con- 
cerned over their trusteeship of the life insur- 
ance funds of the people of the United States, 
which you, with other policyholders, have com- 
mitted to their expert care. This vast accu- 
mulation of savings, more than double those of 
all the rest of the world combined, is unique. 
It stands, a fortification of protection, comfort- 


ingly conspicuous in the now war-clouded uni- 
verse, builded strong by the unremitting energy 


it upon us, an indif- 

Will you not, in 
protect your own 
your pe arsonal 


of those who have to urge 
ferent and extravagant people. 
self-interest, try to further 
pocketbook and help safeguard 
survival value? ‘‘For,’’ says our great Presi- 
dent, ‘“‘what we are seeking now, what, in my 
mind, is the single thought of this message, 15 
national efficiency and security. We serve @ 
great nation. We should serve it in the spirit 
of its peculiar genius. It is the genius of com- 
mon men for self-government, industry, justice, 
liberty and peace. We should see to it that It 
lacks no instrument, no facility or vigor of law, 
to make it sufficient to play its part with enersy, 
safety and assured success. In this we are ue 
partisans, but heralds and prophets of a new 
age.’—Charles L. MacGregor, in The Fra. 
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March 16, 1916 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Three Speakers to Attend Next Meeting 
of New York Organization 


WORK IN OTHER FIELDS 


Recent Annual Elections—Inspirational Talks by 
Successful Men—Occasional Notes 


The next meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York will be held on the 
evening of March 28. The speakers of the 
evening will be: 

Arthur Ruhl of Colliers’ Weekly, who has 
been with the Allied forces in the great war 
for more than a year, who will tell of his per- 
sonal observations at the front and his talk 
will be illustrated with wonderful pictures; 
Wm. J. Graham, author of ‘“‘The Romance of 
Life Insurance,” and manager of the group in- 
surance department of the Equitable Life of 
New York, will speak on ‘‘Business Insurance 
and How to Sell It’; E, E. Rittenhouse, former 
Commissioner of Insurance and now president 
of the Life Extension Institute, will have for 
his subject ‘‘American Vitality Trend: Its Re- 
lation to Selling and Saving Insurance.’’ A 
dinner will precede the meeting, which will be 
held at a place to be announced in the near 
future. 

MUST NOT MISREPRESENT 

Literature sent out from the office of the 
Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner that con- 
tained misrepresentations on State life fund 
matters was peremptorily stopped by Insurance 
Commissioner M. J. Cleary, according to the 
announcement made by the Commissioner in a 
brief address before the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Milwaukee. It came in connection 
with Mr. Cleary’s statement that he stood for 
strict enforcement of the law, and the de- 
mand for the same honesty in the administra- 
tion of State affairs as was demanded of com- 
panies doing business in the State. 


TELLS LIFE MEN TO WORK 

Success in the life insurance field is the out- 
growth of perspiration rather than inspiration, 
so L. F. Henderson, of the Sheldon School of 
Business Building of Chicago told the Iowa 
Life Underwriters at Des Moines last week. He 
said that it is only by hard work that the life 
insurance agent will succeed. But hard work 
is not enough unless the agent devotes him- 
Self to the idea of service to the buyer anda 
continual study of the business. 


BLUE GRASS ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Blue Grass Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was recently held, 
at which the following officers were elected: 
President, (. W. Georgetown, Ky., 
Union Central: vice-president, J. E. Nules, 
Frankfort, Phoenix Mutual; secretary, W. TT. 
Lilly, Lexingion, Continental Mutual; treasurer, 
J. H. Adams, Lexington, Prudential. 


Johnson, 


NORTH STATE LIFE CHANGE 

The stockholders of the North State Life of 
Kinston, N. c recently voted favorably on the 
“onsolidation of the company with the United 
Life and Accident of Concord, N. H. 
he A. Herndon, general manager of the North 
State Life, will remain with the United Life and 
Accident as manager for North and South Caro- 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 


lina. The approval of the merger has been ob- 
tained from the Insurance Department of North 
Carolina. 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

The annual statement of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada for the year 1915 was 
the strongest yet issued by this rapidly growing 
company of Montreal and shows that the or- 
ganization is keeping pace with the prevailing 
prosperous business conditions. The Sun Life 
again maintains its leadership among Canadian 
life insurance companies in point of new busi- 
ness issued, total insurance in force 
surplus and income. The new business issued 
and paid for amounted to $34,873,851, being a 
new record for Canadian companies, while the 
insurance in force totals $257,404,160. The busi- 
ness written in Canada alone increased $1,746,- 
961 over the preceding year. 
years the Sun Life has experienced a_ partic- 
ularly vigorous growth, as its insurance in force 


assets, 


During recent 


has nearly doubled since 1909 and more than 
trebled since 1904. 

Great financial strength is indicated by the 
showing of over $74,000,000 in assets, the in- 
crease alone last year exceeding $10,000,000, 
which sets another record for Canadian com- 
panies. The net surplus increased by over a 
million dollars and is now reported at $7,545,- 
591 over and above all liabilities and capital. 
The income for the year amounted to nearly 
$16,000,000, showing an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of more than $920,000. Payments 
to policyholders totaled $7,129,479, bringing the 
total paid on this account since organization up 
to $52,676,000. 

The prosperity shown by the Sun Life’s an- 
nual statements is given tangible expression in 
the maintenance of its scale of increasing 
policy dividends. The record of the Sun Life of 
Canada for the past year gives ample proof 
of the essential soundness of the life insurance 
principle and should be more than gratifying to 
the policyholders and shareholders. Prosperous 
and progressive is a term which thoroughly fits 
the Sun Life. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
OHIO 

At the annual meeting of the American Life 

Convention at Del Monte, Cal., last October, 


one of the most interesting addresses was that 


of Dr. Felix G. Cross, president of the Colum- 
bia Life of Cincinnati. His topie was ‘1915 
the Epochal Year,” and in the course of it he 
referred to the standing of life insurance of 
Ohio as follows: 


Nearly fifty years ago three stock imsurance com 
panies were organized in Cincinnati, and two of the 
companies, after operating a few years, were rein 
sured, and two other small stock companies have been 
reinsured within the last ten years. The stockholders 
in three of the companies which were reinsured 
sustained losses owing to the impairment of the capital 
stock of each ries but the policyholders did not 
sustain any losses. ‘There are ten legal reserve life 
companies now oper: ating under the laws of Ohio, and 
it is a highly significant fact that not a dollar has 
ever been lost by any policyholder who has insured 
his life in any legal reserve company organized unde1 
the stringent laws of that State who has complied 
with the terms of his policy contract And in view 
of the fact that companies of that State are required 
to invest their funds in United States, State, county 
or municipal bonds, or in loans on real estate mort 
gages not exceeding one-half of the market value, 
policies iaian by Ohio companies are considered as 
safe as investments in the Federal hanks. Moreover, 
the insurance laws of Ohio require the Superintendent 
of Insurance to examine all the companies of that 
State annually, to verify the annual statements and 


to see that the reserve has been sect aside and in 
vested in securities prescribed by law i do not refer 
to this matter because [I happen to be connected with 
an Ohio company, as I have a sincere interest in the 


general welfare of all American companies and also in 
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the insuring public. I take the liberty of recommend- 
ing that States which have not thoroughly safeguarded 
the interests of the policyholders should enact laws 
which would prevent their companies from investing 
in speculative securities. 





NEW MORTALITY INVESTIGATION 


The mortality committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America announces that replies have 
been received from most of the companies en- 
titled to participate in the proposed mortality 
investigation in response to a circular sent out 
in December. Of seventy companies in the 
United States fifty have accepted, fourteen have 
declined, and six have not yet replied. The fifty 
companies represent ninety-six per cent of the 
total insurance in force of all the United States 
companies entitled to participate. Of thirteen 
Canadian companies entitled to participate eight 
have accepted, three have declined, and three 
have not yet replied. The companies accepting 
represent eighty-two per cent of the total in- 
surance in force of all the Canadian companies 
entitled to participate. The three companies 
which have not seen their way to contribute 
their data have given as their reason the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining suitable clerical force on 
account of the depletion of their staff through 
war. A set of ‘‘Rules and Instructions” will be 
sent to the companies which have decided to 
participate as soon as they have been prepared. 


WEST COAST-SAN FRANCISCO LIFE 

Early in 1915 the West Coast Life and the San 
Francisco Life, both of San Francisco, amal- 
gamated under the title of the West Coast-San 
Francisco Life. The first annual statement of 
the consolidated company shows that it is 
financially strong and in first-class condition 
to increase its business to a point where it will 
rank high up among the leaders on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The admitted assets are reported at $2,513,- 
074, policy reserves $2,105,986, and surplus on 
including $50,- 
S78 assigned for dividends. The assets are 
valued on an extremely conservative basis and 
every possible liability taken into account so 


policyholders’ account $332,23 


as to put the statement on a bed-rock basis. 
The company writes both ordinary and in- 
dustrial business, having in force $23,578,462 of 
the former and $8,529,954 of the latter, making 
a total of $32,108,416. Its premium income last 
year amounted to $1,216,609, of which $863,738 
was ordinary and $352,871 industrial. Payments 
to policyholders amounted to $348,078, and after 
providing for all expenses and a large sum writ- 
ten off for depreciation, ete., there was laid by 
from the income $126,066. An efficient official 
staff headed by Thomas L. Miller as president 
will aid in making the present year a notable 
one for the West Coast-San Francisco Life. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


The Equitable Life of lowa is inaugurating a 
series of unique contests among its agencies, 
under which the five leading producers of one 
agency compete against the same number from 
other agencies of the same class. Thus the to- 
tals of the five leaders in these agencies at 
the end of each month will count. In the con- 
test between the Des Moines, Chicago and Pitts- 
burg agencies, the three leading agencies of the 
company, Des Moines assumes the lead at the 
end of January, with Chicago second, and Pitts- 
burg third. A series of State contests has also 
been started, Iowa competing against Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and New Jersey combined. 
Ohio is competing against Pennsylvania, while 
Kansas and Oklahoma have thrown down the 
gauntlet to Missouri and Nebraska, the latter 
two States leading by a margin of $8000 at the 
close of January. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


In Management as Concerns Life 
Insurance Companies 


SUPERVISION OF EMPLOYEES 


Methods of Upholding Efficiency and Interest 
Address by H. A. Hopf 


Harry A. Hopf of the Phanix Mutual Life 
delivered last week the fourth lecture in the 
series of six on “Building an Organization,” 
which he is giving before the life and other 
branches of the Insurance Institute of Hartford. 
The subject of the lecture was ‘‘The Human 
Factor in Management,’ which was a continua- 
tion of the address of the previous week. He 
took up the subject ‘Keeping Track of the 
Progress of Employees.’ He discussed the work 
of the civil service commission of Chicago in 
standardizing employment and keeping track of 
employees in the municipal service of that city, 
showing the essentials upon which the schedule 
of employment in Chicago was based. 

The speaker referred to the so-called efficiency 
records which are being used more and more ex- 
tensively in judging the value of individual em- 
ployees. 

Dwelling upon the individual factors which go 
to make up an efficiency record, Mr. Hopf dis- 
cussed the system in use by one of the Eastern 
life insurance companies, and criticised the 
various points which the company emphasized 
in connection with its efforts to determine the 
efficiency of its employees. 

Salary standardization was then discussed, 
and as a basis for standardizing salaries. Mr. 
Hopf said that it was essential to have a definite 
division of employees into grades, as well as a 
definite set of principles covering the progress 
of each employee in his work. He showed the 
salary classification employed by two of the 
larger life insurance companies, and also a 
classification in use by a commercial concern, 

Coming to the subject of stimulating em- 
ployees, Mr. Hopf pointed out the leading ques- 
tions which should be asked in the matter of 
promotion and indicated the normal lines of 
development in various branches of business. 
He emphasized the necessity of realizing the 
conditions under which men work and how they 
are inspired. He spoke briefly of suggestion 
schemes in use by various organizations, and 
showed the results of a suggestion contest which 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company in- 
augurated about a year ago. 

In furtherance of the principles outlined in 
the second lecture on ‘‘The Basic Principles of 
Organization,” Mr. Hopf outlined the value of 
an educational department in the modern fune- 
tional organization, and showed what = advan- 
tages could be gained by grouping together all 
educational activities under one responsible 
head. The next lecture on the subject of ‘‘De- 
veloping Methods of Procedure” will be given 
next Wednesday afternoon at 4.45 o’clock at 
the Insurance Institute. 

Following an invitation by President John M. 
Holcombe of the Phoenix Mutual Life, the final 
lecture will be delivered in the Assembly Hall 
in the home office of the company on the even- 
After the close of this lec- 


ing of March 22. 
ture an opportunity will be given the audience 
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to inspect the offices of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Policyholders of the Germania Life Insurance 
Company of New York have reason to be satis- 
fied with the annual statement of the com- 
pany for the year 1916, which again bears evi- 
dences of conservative progress. The new busi- 
ness written during the year exceeded fifteen 
millions, while the insurance in force aggre- 
gates about $151,000,000. The company is able 
to report assets of $52,581,563 and has guarantee 
and dividend funds amounting to $6,479,958. Of 
that amount $940,000 is set aside for dividend 
payments in 1916, $3,545,944 for payment in sub- 
sequent years, while $1,994,014 represents the 
general surplus funds. The company carries 
on a large part of its business higher reserves 
than are required by the laws of the several 
States, the excess being more than half a 
million dollars, so it will be seen that the 
policyholders have a goodly margin of finan- 
cial strength back of their contracts. 

The income of the Germania Life last year 
was $8,527,936, of which $5,968,195 represented 
premiums. Payments on policyholders’ account 
included $1,708,288 for death claims, $1,771,568 
for endowments, and $2,396,602 for dividends, 
surrenders, etc., making a total of $5,876,553. 
The sum of $1,102,819 was left from the income 
after providing for all disbursements to be 
added to the reserves. 

A favorable mortality experience was enjoyed 
by the company, the ratio of actual to expected 
being but 66.56 per cent and resulting in a sav- 
ing to the policyholders of $425,000. The ser- 
vice which the Germania gives its policyholders 
was enlarged during the year by the establish- 
ment of a health service and a money invest- 
ment service, The former permits policyholders 
the privilege of having periodical examinations 
made of his physical condition, accompanied by 
advice on health matters and involves no ser- 
vice. The money investment service is for the 
benefit of beneficiaries, to whom advice and 
counsel is given on the investment of funds 
which come into their hands when the insured’s 
guidance is no longer available. These two 
features make the Germania Life a more thor- 
ough policyholders’ company than ever before. 
Good progress is being made by this reliable 
company, and its benefits are being highly ap- 
preciated by all connected with it. 


TAKES ANOTHER ASSESSMENT 
COMPANY 

The Western Life Indemnity of Chicago has 
reinsured the National Life of New Albany, Ind., 
an assessment concern that has been in busi- 
ness about two and a half years, but which has 
been operated by a receiver recently. The 
business amounted to about $800,000. <A. A. 
Connell was secretary of the National and has 
been made receiver. J. W. Wolpert was presi- 
dent. Assets are given as $25,000 and_ liabil- 
ities as $18,000. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


A called meeting of the Southern Life Confer- 
ence was held at Birmingham last week, at 
which there was a large attendance of repre- 
sentatives of companies belonging to the organi- 
zation. The annual meeting will be held in 
May, the exact date and place to be announced 


Thursday 


later. Guests at the meeting included \. R. 
Halliday, official actuary of the Alabaina. Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee Insurance Departments 
Dr. McCarthy of the Peoples Life; and the fol- 
lowing members of the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention who were jp at- 
tendance at the meeting of the medica] section 
of that body: T. W. Blackburn, secretary: y. E. 
Seay, Southland Life; Henry Abels, Franklin 
Life; E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN NEW YorK 
LAW 


Senator Towner and Assemblyman Coffey 
have introduced in their respective Houses of 
the New York Legislature a bill amending Sec- 
tion 100 of the insurance law by requiring do- 
mestic life insurance corporations holding 
shares of stock, other than stock of a munici- 
pal corporation, on June 1, 1906, to dispose of 
such stock within fifteen instead of ten years, 
from December 31, 1908. 

Assemblyman Machold has introduced a bill 
amending Section 28 of the insurance law by 
requiring all foreign fraternal beneficiary jn- 
surance corporations or associations, existing 
under the laws of a country outside of the 
United States and transacting business in this 
State, to make certain deposits with the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. 


WAR RIDER UPHELD BY COURT 


Mrs. Mary Davies Hopkins of New York lost 
her suit for $40,000 against the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company. She claimed the 
money was due on a policy taken out by her 
husband, Albert Lloyd Hopkins, just before he 
sailed on the Lusitania. When the steamship 
was torpedoed Mr. Hopkins lost his life. It 
was shown that Mr. Hopkins had signed a war 
rider to the policy, which Justice Shearn of the 
Supreme Court of New York decided relieved 
the company of liability. Justice Shearn said: 

This war rider was given great prominence. 
It was separately signed by the insured, a busi- 
ness man and president of a great shipbuilding 


company, and it is unreasonable to presume that 
he did not read the rider he signed. 


PROVIDERS LIFE ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

The following officers have been elected for 
the Providers Life of Chicago, which has just 
completed its organization and_ received its 
certificate from the Insurance Department: M. 
Spiegel, president; J. T. Fortin, vice-president; 
S. Sikorski, secretary; W. S. Miroslawski, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer; J. S. Bart- 
kowski, chief pharmacist; Dr. M. F. Bozinch, 
chief medical director of the ordinary de- 
partment, and Dr. R. G. Tenerswicz, chief 
medical director of the industrial depart- 
ment. The Providers proposes to furnish free 
medical service to its industrial policyholders, 
and also to provide medicines without charge. 


ILLINOIS LIFE CLOSES CONTEST 
The Illinois Life of Chicago has just -_ 
pleted a contest which began on February 14, 10 
which only those who had made an even 10° 
calls during the contest period were allowed 
to compete for the prizes, which were offered 
as follows: Two first prizes, one for the largest 
number of the 100 prospects called upon who 
take insurance, the other for the largest 
amount of paid-for insurance placed on the 
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lives of the 100 prospects; the second prize is 
for the man who insures the second largest 
number of lives. 


LIFE INSURANCE BILLS IN NEW 
YORK 

Senator Towner and Assemblyman Coffey, 
chairmen respectively of the Senate and House 
insurance committees of New York State, have 
introduced the department bills relating to total 
expenditures of life insurance companies and 
premium loadings on policies issued by com- 
panies transacting business on the mutual plan, 
and in relation to the contingency reserves of 
domestic life insurance corporations. 

Senator Walters has introduced a bill amend- 
ing the lien law in relation to the protection 
of insurance companies. Another bill has been 
introduced by Senator Brown requiring a de- 
posit by fraternal benefit societies incorporated 
by or existing under the laws of a country out- 
side the United States. 

GRADUATED TAX BILL IN MIS- 

SISSIPPI 

Senator Whittington has introduced in the 
Mississippi Senate a bill framed from the South 
Carolina law whereby life insurance companies 
are taxed in proportion to the amount of in- 
vestments in that State. The bill provides for 
a maximum premium tax of five per cent where 
no investments are made in the State, and this 
tax is gradually reduced to a minimum of one 
per cent. 

A compulsory investment bill was introduced 
last week by the same author. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE LICENSED 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has 
been licensed by the Virginian Insurance De- 
partment. The paid-up capital, as of January 
31, was $121,120 and the surplus $76,168. The 
authorized capital is $500,000. The officers are: 
R. H. Angell, president; E. Lee Trinkle, vice- 
president; R. K. Shaw, manager of agencies; 
W. L. Andrews, secretary and treasurer; Louis 
St. J. Thomas, auditor. The company will write 
all standard forms of insurance on the non- 
participating plan. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Royal 
Life of Chicago it was voted to appeal from the 
decision of Justice Foell in the receivership pro- 
ceedings in the Royal Life and try to dissolve 
the order. Receiver M. P. Bransfield is await- 
ing a report on an examination of the company 
by Actuary James Fairlie, who is bringing the 
examination of the company down to March 1. 


AGENCY STANDS FOR GOOD 
PRACTICES 
The Chicago agents of the Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati have agreed upon terms whereby 
they will not pay any commissions to any one 
who is not a professicnal life insurance man 
and is known in his community as such. The 
agents also signed an agreement regarding 
twisting. 
ANOTHER MILLION DOLLAR 
INSURANCE 
Mellor & Allen, special agents for the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia, recently 
Placed $1,000,000 insurance on the firm of Reilly, 
Brock & Co. of Philadelphia. The policies pro- 
Vide for $500,000 insurance on the two individual 
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members of the firm and were written on the 
forty-year endowment plan. The total pre- 
miums, it is said, will exceed $40,000. The 
Provident Life and Trust will take $75,000 and 
the balance will be placed in a number of 
companies. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Much interest will be taken in the plan of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, in 
having one of its field supervisors, O. J. Fowler, 
go to the home office and give his entire atten- 
tion to the agency service department for a 
period of three months, as an experiment to 
ascertain whether the agents will really take 
advantage of the opportunity it affords to have 
a superior type of co-operation handled by a 
man who gives his entire time to the work. The 
Lincoln National is none the less active and 
aggressive, and is constantly on the alert to 
supply its agents in the field with inspiration 
and assistance that will help them to succeed. 
It is a company where every executive is active 
in the work and in touch with the agency force. 

The experience with service departments has 
been that only the biggest writers use them 
continuously. Doubtless it is this attitude of 
using every possible source of information and 
assistance that makes these men successful. It 
is the less aggressive agent who feels such 
things are only for the other fellow. It will be 
the purpose of the Lincoln National to so facili- 
tate the use of its service department that it 
will be constantly apparent to every agent that 
it is definitely designed for his benefit. It will 
be interesting to watch the experiment, and it 
is hoped that it will become a pronounced suc- 
cess. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF OKLA- 
HOMA NATIONAL 

Officers of the Oklahoma National Life have 
been re-elected for the year, with the excep- 
tion of First Vice-President R. R. Bell, who is 
succeeded by W. H. P. Trudgeon of Oklahoma 
City, formerly a director. Other officers, all re- 
elected, are: O. E. McCartney, president; Kirk 
Woodworth, J. F. Kroutil and J. E. Wright, 
vice-presidents; J. S. Hilliard, secretary-treas- 
urer; O. Stark, assistant secretary and agency 
manager; F. M. Bailey, medical director; Led- 
better, Stuart & Bell, counsel, and L. C. White, 
actuary. 


WILL ENTER ORDINARY FIELD 


The Immediate Benefit Life of Baltimore, 
which has confined its efforts to industrial in- 
surance, will soon enter the ordinary field and 
is increasing its capital from $15,000 to $100,000, 
with this in view. It is proposed to change the 
name of the company to the Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America. A new home office is be 
ing planned and will be erected in the near fu- 
ture in the center of the financial district of 
Baltimore. 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


One of the best years in its history is shown 
by the annual statement for 1915 of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company of Illinois. It shows 
some great increases, which expressed in per- 
centages indicate a twenty-one per cent gain 
in premiums, forty-one per cent in interest re 
ceipts, twenty-six per cent in assets and thirty 
six per cent in reserve. The company now has 
$14,789,620 insurance in force, the gain for the 
year having been $2,721,484. 

During the year the company received in 
premiums $479,469, its total income was $533,- 
014, it paid policyholders $91,417 and laid by 
from the income $216,422. Assets now amount 
to $1,136,020, of which no less than $812,730 is 
represented by first mortgage farm loans. Sur- 
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plus to policyholders is shown at $216,640, ex- 
clusive of $34,384 credited to policyholders as 
dividends. The company shows up well in its 
mortality experience and is earning over six per 
cent on its invested assets. 


PROMOTIONS BY THE TRAVELERS 


A number of important promotions and ap- 
pointments have been made by the Travelers in 
the life and accident departments. Otto L. 
Zeus, supervising special agent, San Francisco, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
manager, San Francisco branch; Robert P. 
Baird, special agent, Albany, N. Y., promoted 
to manager, Portland, Maine, branch; R. J. 
Waugh, cashier, Pittsburg, Pa., promoted to 
special agent, Pittsburg branch; Arthur L. Pot- 
ter, cashier, Atlanta, Ga., promoted to special 
agent, Atlanta branch; Walter M. Williams, San 
Francisco, appointed special agent, San Fran- 
cisco branch; Edward W. Heckel, Newark, N. 
J., appointed special agent, Newark branch; 
William E. Pearce, Richmond, Va., appointed 
special agent, Richmond branch; James D. Loop, 
Denver, appointed special agent, Denver 
branch; George J. Ferguson, Albany, N. Y., ap- 
pointed special agent, Bridgeport branch; 
Thomas F. Willmore, Bridgeport, Conn., ap- 
pointed special agent, Bridgeport branch; John 
T. Haviland, Newark, N. J., appointed special 
agent, Newark branch; William FE. Gibbins, 
Buffalo, appointed special agent, Buffalo. 


A PROGRESSIVE SHOWING 


With the close of this month the Southeastern 
Life of Greenville closes the sixth year under 
the present administration. Assets have 
grown from $190,000 to nearly three-quarters 
of a million dollars; business in force from 
two and one-half million to eight and one-half 
million—a net average gain of a million a year. 
The gross surplus to policyholders has_ in- 
creased from $84,000 to about $115,000. The 
agency force now numbers about twenty-five, 
and business produced for the last two years 
has been exceeded by only one other company 
in South Carolina. 

The company now has a model home office 
building of its own, free of any encumbrances. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


A very satisfactory showing is made in the 
fourth annual statement of the Louisiana State 
Life of Shreveport, La. Gains are shown in 
assets, surplus and insurance in force, which, 
while not large, indicate that the company is 
carefully conserving the interests of its policy- 
holders. A slow but sure growth will eventu- 
ally put the company among the strong and 
large organizations of the South. 

The company possesses assets of $406,960, in- 
dicating a gain of $36,435 for the year, while the 
surplus on policyholders’ account increased by 
$5181 and now amounts to $308,207. The new 
business written last year was $1,059,000 and the 
company now has in force $2,823,500. 


SPECIAL EFFORT A SUCCESS 


On January 31, at the State Agency Conven- 
tion of Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company agents, held at Canton, Ohio, Sidney 
A. Foster, secretary of the company, asked the 
agents to make February the honor month for 
J. W. A. Staudt of Staudt Brothers, State agents, 
for the reason that February was the beginning 
of the nineteenth year of his service with the 
Royal Union Mutual Life. Great enthusiasm 
was aroused, and as a result $305,500 was writ- 
ten in the four weeks of that month, which was 
a new record for four weeks’ production. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 

The Western Reserve Life of Muncie reports 
that it closed 1915 with $2,515,000 business on 
its books, a net increase of business in force 
during the year of $336,650. In 1915 the com- - 
pany wrote new business of $781,000, thus ex- 
periencing one of the best years in the history 
of the company. Only $1000 in death losses 
were charged against the company, which is a 
good indication of the care with which it selects 
its risks. 
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COMPANY TIDINGS 

—The Surety Fund Life of Minneapolis has been 
licensed to business in Wisconsin, The company re- 
cently was changed from a mutual to a stock company, 
and has assets of $511,000. 

The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha reports that 
the new business received during February amounted 
to $1,648,000, as compared with $1,490,000 for the 
corresponding month of 1915. 

The financial statement of the Gulf Coast Life of 
Gulfport as of January 1, 1916, shows total admitted 
assets of $252,840. The total cash income for 1915 
was $77,947, and payments on account of death claims 
vere $7,134. The company has $1,023,203 business in 
force. 

The Conservative Life of South Bend issued 
$192,500 of insurance for the month of February. 
This gives an increase for the first two months of the 
year of nearly a quarter of a million. ‘The officers be 
lieve that there is no question but what the company 
esvill have $38,000,000 in force before 1917. 

Applications to the New York Life for new in 
surance on which policies were actually issued and 
paid) for during January and February, 1916, 
amounted to over thirteen million dollars more than 
in January and February, 1915. Telegrams from ail 
sections indicate that business is pouring in, which in- 
dicates that the people of the United States and 
Canada are defending their homes. 

—January produced an increase of over $200,000 
above the same month last year for the Lincoln Na 
tional Life of Fort Wayne; and while the total pro 
duction did not quite approximate the ‘Million a 
Month” slogan which the company adopted for 1916, 
after reaching the million mark in December, it was a 
splendid increase over 1915 production and is indica 
tive of further progress towards the goal set. 

—According to the annual report made to the Ten- 
nessee Insurance Department, the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company, during the year 1915, in- 
creased contingent reserves from $34,000 to $80,000; 


and also increased net surplus by $49,943. The actual . 


mortality rate was fifty-two per cent of expected. 
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‘The interest earning was 6.74 per cent. The total 
business in force at the end of the year was $23,428,- 
688. 

LIFE NOTES 

The lirst National Life and Accident of Pierre, 
S. D)., has changed its name to the First National 
Life. 

‘The annual meeting of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention will be held at St. Louis on 
September 13, 1916. 

—-A deal for the reinsurance of the Central Life of 
Lexington by the Inter-Southern Life of Louisville is 
now pending. 

‘Charles De France of Lincoln has been appointed 
actuary of the Nebraska Insurance Commission, to 
succeed H. S. Wiggins. 

-The American National Life of Galveston has 
announced that it will hereafter write policies on the 
non-participating plan only. 

The name of the State Mutual Benefit Society of 
saltimore has been changed to the State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Maryland. 

C. W. Crooke has been made Florida East Coast 
vencral agent of the American National of Galveston, 
and will cover seven counties. 

—J. Meltzer of Detroit, whose agency wrote over a 
million of insurance last year, has been appointed 
..chigan State manager for the Security Life of 
America. 

The Wisconsin National Life has appointed A. L. 
Collen & Co. of Chicago as general agents for the 
life, health and accident departments for Chicago and 
Cook county. 





SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 





The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Thursday 


will prove even more valuable than the monthly issyes 
of Mutual Interests. 


The Iroquois Life of Louisville, which has on 
in process of organization for some time, has begun 
writing business. For the present, operations wil] be 
confined to Kentucky. 

—The control of the American Life and Ac ident of 
Kansas City has been changed, John W. Cooper, who 
was its organizer and president for five years, again 
resuming the presidency. 

—Several of the leading agencies of the Vankers De 
Life of Des Moines have started the publication this : for 
year of weekly bulletins and reports in order to keep 
up the interest of their men at all times. 

—Charles W. Helser has become director of agencies 
of the West Coast-San Francisco Life, with head. 
quarters at San Francisco. Mr. Helser was formerly 
with the Continental Life of Salt Lake City. 

—The Kentucky courts have rejected the propasi- 
tions of the Postal Life of New York, the Columbia 
Life of Cincinnati and the Iroquois Life of Louisville 
to reinsure the business of the Central Life of Lex The 
ington, which is in the hands of a receiver. : 

The American Equitable Annuity Association of 
Jonesboro, a newly organized fraternal concern, has 
just been authorized to do business in Arkansas. The 
incorporators are J*. E. Denson, supreme president, 
and Thomas W. Altman, supreme secretary-treasurer, 

—A dinner was recently given to Mrs. Ray Wilmer 
Sundelson, manager of one of the districts of the Orc 
quitable Life of New York, in honor of her twentieth | 
anniversary with the company. She began as an 
agent, and has had an unusually successful career 
without in any way detracting from a_ well-balanced 
home and family. 





Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 
business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 
their work. 

These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM 

We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can Y O U qualify? 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


If so, address. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 





The Western Life and Accident of Denver, an —In the issue of Tne Specrator for March 9 the a 
assessment company, is transferring to the legal-re- ist of officers given for the Girard Life of Philadelphia mad 
é : list of officers given Phi phi 
serve plan, and will change its name to the Western was incomplete. The full list is as follows: Nathan | ha 
life and Casualty. T. Folwell, president; Joseph M. Steele, vice-president; mun 
The Mutual Life of New York discontinued Richard HI. Wallace, vice-president and_ treasurer; . 
the issuance of its monthly policyholders’ paper with Albert Short, secretary and actuary; Richard H. Pick. msui 
the February issue. In its place it will issue the ering, superintendent of agencies, and Thomas J. noce 
Mutual Life Quarterly, a new paper, which it is felt Mays, M. D., medical director. life 
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Policy Glauses, Conditions and State Laws of 
9 lows 
Covering One Hundred cleat 
box- 
American «4 Canadian Life Insurance Companies Hi 
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The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called spec 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in days 
many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, pren 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of ni 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 2 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following cal 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. cent 
I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- so § 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- TY 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. the 
II. DISABILITY AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive a 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses 1n 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. the 
III. DiviEND Causes. Showing when the first dividend 1s by t 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the Eng 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory got 
remarks. neg 
IV. Strate Laws. Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy ee 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover- ‘ 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. mon 
° ° P whi 
Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. ie 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR that 
POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS : re 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. tee 
ADDRESS than 
| 
ae ee. THE SPECTATOR COMPANY hav 
pee CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 Wittiam STRzET, flauy 
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Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for dome Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


PETER PHYFE 


The Agent is Actually Bold Enough 
to Talk Concerning Ethics 





WIGGLERS 


Orchestra Cloud Chairs Not Wanted, but No 
Regrets That the Easy Mark Did Not 
Grab the Agent’s Coat-Tails 
Ninto TAark 
He actually called me up on the ‘phone and 
made an appointment for an interview—and 
| had never met him. 1 wasn’t selling am- 
munition company stock; L was pushing life 
insurance to pull-backs. And | wasn’t an in- 
nocent cub—I was a grizzled old veteran of 

life insurance. 

Of course | made an interview, and [I could 
have landed him for a bunker of a policy as 
easily as country boys fill their pockets with 
apples. Laugh at me as you may, I held him 
off; although, unless he was one of those fel- 
lows who have misinforming makeups, it was 
clear that he'd been passed in like an annual 
box-holder at the Metropolitan. 

He had an imposing office, and his raiment 
was like unto that of a ‘“general-executive- 
special” of one of the giants in the good old 
days of one hundred and fifty per cent first 
premium commissions. Plenty of agents 
would have been glad to take the whole layout 
at par value, but although I want every darn 
cent | can honestly rake in this case I walked 
so slow | stood still. 

There were three agents that grabbed onto 
the deal like vuitures at a dead horse feast. 
It was an easy grab, and when I lit out for 
the door the fellow almost pulled me_ back 
by the coat-tails. My wife said I had a New 
England conscience; but I haven’t—I’ve only 
got a hunch that my company’s interests are 
my own. Made a report on that fellow which 
Was as cautiously worded as a diplomatic re- 
Monstrance on the doings of a government, 
which may boomerang and make the writer 
eat his words. It was so cautiously worded 
that unless you read between the lines, and 
teen times, you didn’t glimpse anything more 
than a censured report of a divorce case. 

I kept track of the fellow. But I needn't 
have troubled myself. One morning my paper 
flaunted a scare headline. Tle had disappeared 


f . » . 
Irom a Boston boat, leaving what purported to 
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Le all his clothing in his stateroom; and the 
reporter who did the write-up said that there 
was not a shadow of a doubt that the man was 
murdered—he was known to have a large sum 
of money on his person. His body had been 
doubtless thrown out of the window of his 
stateroom. 

It was an almighty clumsy attempt to swindle 
three honest concerns. But the companies 
contested the payment of the policies, and they 
traced the crook to Central America, where 
they caught him in the disguise of an old 
woman, about to hit further South, Chili, and 
perhaps beyond, 

Croup SeEats 

No, I never heard that the agents returned 
their commissions. They were innocent par- 
ties, of course, and doubtless had paid their 
milk bills and rents out of the easy pull-in. 

My company sent me a letter of acknowl- 
edgement, which, if you turned it upside down 
and read it backward as well as forward, 
using a double-magnifying glass, you might 
My wife said that a clean 


conscience might present me with a hereafter 


discover thanks. 


orchestra chair on a cloud, but it didn’t even 
pay for a back seat at a Sixth avenue movie. 

There may come a time when my company 
will give me some kind of a big lift, just be- 
cause of this flyer, in less than cheap movie 
seats. But I don’t expect it. And | am not 
looking for orchestra cloud chairs in) some 
hereafter. But, and this is the point, for 
myself I’ve decided that the business of solicit 
ing life insurance has its ethical side, and that 
for me I don’t want any of the stuff that has 
a slimy feeling. This is the reason that I 
didn’t grab onto the easy mark of the vacant 
stateroom. 

Now this isn’t a Sunday school leaflet. I am 
not going to add much of a moral to my 
yarn. But IT am going to say to the young 
fellows who are just hitting the trail of solicit 
ing that there are ethics in our profession, 
and that the only satisfying success is brought 
by sticking close to the path which isn’t shady. 

Easy Money 

The easiest way to get money is to walk 
out into the street and lift a pocketbook. In 
two weeks of careful practice you could learn 
that art. JI have been told by professional 
pocketbook lifters that with a little study and 
the practice of slight-of-hand a department 
store offers opportunities for sudden wealth 
not found in many other walks of human 
activity. The next easiest way to get the 


stuff is to apprentice yourself to a safe cracker. 
Men of intelligence can easily master that re- 
munerative trade. And men of intelligence 
have side-tracked prison cells almost in- 
definitely. Doubtless there are many who 
have never even seen the inside of a court- 
room. 

Let a man disregard all thought of honesty, 
and endless methods for yanking in the good 
old wad will tumble over themselves to get to 
the front in his mind. But it doesn’t take a 
course in Bible study or a Billy Sunday to tell 
most men that there is no satisfaction in the 
game unless you play it with straight cards. 
\nd if you are going to play the game with 
what are supposed to be straight cards, for the 
love of Mike play it that way. Don’t mark an 
ace in such a manner that no one but yourself 
can tell that it is marked, and don’t make 
yourself believe that you are playing straight 
when you are not. If you are going to be a 
crook, have manhood enough to be what might 
he called a “straight” crook. ‘Take your 
chances with the dynamite at the safe, and keep 
your barker handy. That may send you to the 
death house, but you will be playing a brave 
crook’s game. 

I have been told that there are business 
men who submit all doubtful transactions to a 
keen lawyer, asking if they can surely wiggle 
out if there is trouble. 1T don’t say this is true, 
but if it is, those wigglers are way below the 
train robber who risks his life for his spoils, 
and whatever may be his culpability in the 
eyes of the law and his own conscience, at 
least he can feel that he has not acted a 
coward’s part. 

Make your decision to abide by what you 
know to be the ethics of your trade, whatever 
it is. If it hasn’t any ethics then it is in the 
line with housebreaking. If you do chuck 
ethics, chuck ’em. And if there are ethics, 
and your trade is that of the solicitor, you 
will find that whatever the pay envelope 
handed you by the cloven-foot, in these high- 
brow times supposed to be fictional, but still 
tramping the earth, that in the end the stuff 
inside the envelope has a way of melting and 
leaving a rank pocket behind it. 

You, my friend, have discovered that this is 
a sermon dressed up in motley and a mask. 
Well, suppose it is? You may not need it, but 
there are plenty that do. There are a lot of 
men that are not behind prison bars only be- 
cause the community has never found out a 
wav to land them where they ought to be. 
And there are more crooks born into the 
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world every week than would fill a dozen 
prisons. It would take all the resources of the 
State to pay for the board and lodging of all 
the crooks that walk the streets. 


CLEAN OFFICE CHAIRS 

every man for himself has to draw the line 
between what is right and what is wrong. ‘The 
line is sometimes an obscure one, but it is 
always there. As every man can live but one 
life, he ought to get as much pleasure and 
satisfaction out of it as possible. He never 
gets these from crookedness. If you doubt 
this, go to a real professional crook and ask 
him. There is where you will get the truth. 

Orchestra chairs on hereafter clouds offer 
little inducements to the average man. But 
clean office chairs give a_ satisfaction which 
the most thick-skulled sitter knows as well as 
he knows that a clean shirt adds to his com- 


fort Clean shirts and consciences do not 
always hand out as big a chunk of the neces- 
sary as we might hope that they would. But 


clean shirts and clean consciences and a clean 
office chair in other ways pay bigger dividends 
than a 1916 gunpowder mill. 

Personally, I believe that sticking by the 
ethics of my trade pays me. When T decide 
that it doesn’t, I’m going to chuck the whole 
outfit. I’m going to take to safe-cracking or 


highway hold-ups. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL DISA- 
BILITY CLAUSE 

The agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee have long agitated the adoption 
of a disability clause in the company’s poli- 
cies. Recently the company decided to add a 
supplemental agreement to its policies providing 
for a waiver of premiums in the event of total 
disability prior to age sixty for a small extra 
premium. In cases where the assured has at- 
tained the age of sixty or the policy has been 
fully paid up there shall be no extra premium 
charge. The premiums paid for the agreement 
shall not participate in the surplus of the com- 


pany. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

Perhaps one gets a clearer conception of the 
service performed by life insurance companies 
when he studies the business of industrial life 
insurance. Three-quarters of all the policies 
in foree are industrial—thirty millions out of 
forty. When one thinks of the service’ per 
formed, the number of individuals affected is 
perhaps more important than the amount. Is 
it not a startling fact that one out of every five 
of the population of the United States and 
Canada holds an industrial life insurance policy 
and weekly pays his premium to a collector? 
Can any one institution be said to be as close 
to the people as that?) When you consider that 
in Philadelphia and some other cities there are 
more industrial life insurance policies in force 
than the number of the population, you begin 
to get an inkling of how close to the life of 
the people life insurance is. But it is not only 
the number of policies, but the insurance and 
financial exhibits which show the important 
part of the life of the people life insurance 
plays. In number, the industrial policies are 
7> per cent of the total; in amount of insur- 
anee and in premium income, nearly 19 per 
cent, or, including the ordinary business of 
these companies—and by far the most of their 
ordinary business comes from the same classes 
as their industrial—over 30 per cent; in pay- 
ments to industrial policyholders, 12 per cent, 
and to all policyholders, 20 per cent; in re- 
serve accumulations, 20 per cent, nearly equally 
divided between industrial and ordinary; in 
assets, about 20 per cent.—Haley Fiske. 


SQUINTS 
| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


I saw him talking to his man in a_ hotel 
lobihy—loud enough to be heard twenty feet 
away. He was “laying down the law” good 
and hard—making gestures that would do 
credit to a spell-binder. Tor a little the man 
seemed to listen, and then, conscious that some 
one was overhearing what the agent was say- 
ing, he arose, and with a “Not now!” and a 
sort of cheap look on his face, walked out of 
the place. I would have given a dollar for a 
snapshot of that agent. Say, did you ever 
see the picture of a fool? Well! Say, young 
feller, when you talk life insurance to a man, 
see him alone and where no one can hear what 
you say. Savvy? 

I sat by the stove in another hotel lobby—a 
perfect stranger. Near the stove were three 
other men—one an agent of one of our good 
companies. Ile was talking to both of the 
other men about his company. He waxed 
very eloquent and indulged in some very ex- 
travagant statements. One of the men asked 
him about another company. Ile commenced 
at once to run it down. He jumped on it hard. 
Ile took from his reticule (a fool to carry 
one) a circular prepared by some fellow who 
had the parallel bug good and plenty. On that 
sheet he pointed out how insignificant. this 
company was. When he started to fold up 
the circular I asked to see it. IT noticed the 
date of birth of the company about which the 
gentleman had asked was wrong. Then I 
butted in: 
have that date wrong in your circular.” “No, 


“Excuse me, sir, but T think you 


sir! not on your life,” said he. T then asked 
him if he had a Spectator Pocket Index in his 
kit. “You bet,” said he. “very solicitor car- 
ries one.” “Well,” T replied, “see how the 
date in your circular compares with the date 
in that.” We looked at the figures—then 
turned red—got confused—hbegged the gentle- 
men’s pardon and beat a hasty retreat. He 
had done several things wrong. He shouldn't 
have talked there—he shouldn't have run down 
another company—he shouldn’t have made de- 
ceptive comparisons. Sh! The next morning 
I insured one of the gentlemen—the other 
couldn’t pass. Selah! 

Another: [1 called upon a millionaire, by 
appointment, one morning. As T entered his 
outer office another life agent came from the 
inner office, carrying his lower lip in a sling. 
I could guess what kind of a reception he had 
been given. It was a most inopportune time 
for me to invade this man’s sanctum; but I 
had the engagement, and T boldly turned the 
latch and entered. Well, he blew up, of course. 
I kept quiet; walked up to his desk; laid off 
my overcoat, and drawing a chair up to his 
side, I said, “leeling little out of sorts this 
morning?” “No!” he thundered, but “what 
in hell do T want of life insurance?” “Yes, 
sir! | hear you distinetly, and it will afford 
me great pleasure to answer your question, 


‘ 


You want insurance to keep your splendid 
estate intact and help your administrator to 
save some of your securities. You want in- 
surance to keep you out of the poor house at 
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Thu rsday 


seventy-five.” Oh, | elaborated these 4 little 
He turned to me and said these words: 


“Write me up for $25,000; you're the damnedst 


insurance agent I ever saw.” Some compli- 


ment. Why did the first chap go out crest- 
fallen and empty-handed? See if you can 
guess. Just let me add, No fortress is impreg- 
nable to the keen mind and well-laid plan ofa 
genius. 

No, sir! I am not throwing bouquets at 
myself, just showing you the potentialities of 


this great business. R. O. Ticiros, 


CONCERNING GRAY MATTER 


Some men have ability to serve themselves, 
and some have ability to serve others. Some 
have brains to create, and others to destroy. 
There are narrow minds and broad minds, hum- 
orous intellects and stolid intellects. Some 
people see big, the whole world spreads before 
their spacious gaze in one unbroken horizon: 
others spend their lives looking for flaws in 
drops of water. This man is quick and that one 
slow; still another industrious, and his anti- 
thesis lazy. So on ad infinitum. 

From the few that are left, two species stand 
out prominently. One is the man with no brains 
at all and the other is the man who really be- 
lieves that such a being exists. The former is 
deserving of sympathy, for it is merely the un- 
fortunate failure to find himself that has pro- 
duced the illusion. And illusion it is. The 
latter lacks judgment. It is the most logical 
idea in the conception of a human mind that 
every person born is intended to fulfil some use- 
ful purpose. Nature never wastes. She moves 
in concentric cycles, and the dead leaves of to- 
day are but nutriment for the sapling to-mor- 
row. Therefore, it is safe to assume that those 
who do not fit in the groove of labor and happi- 
ness are prevented by an impediment, self-in- 
flicted, or erected by some condition or other 
person, 

Everyone has a certain talent. Some are 
more fortunate and possess several. Whether it 
is one or many, the first duty of the individual 
is to develop the talent. The second is to uti- 
lize it in some constructive purpose. 

How can it be utilized? 

Much has been said of the lack of opportunity 
to succeed. The question has been answered 
by those who have suceeeded that the chances 
were never better than they are to-day. The 
weight of evidence certainly is on that side, for 
so long as a country is in the process of exploi- 
tation, like ours, new industries, new professions 
and new businesses must arise. They are what 
make opportunities. They utilize talents. 

Yet this must be taken with a grain of salt 
We must be prepared nowadays to seize oppor- 
tunities—we must develop our talents or we 
fail; and that preparation is long or short, ac- 
cording to whether the society in which we cir- 
culate is complex or simple. 

Seventy-five years ago a blacksmith could 
with equal facility have become a surgeon or 
an oculist by following one or the other for 4 
year or two as laboratory assistant. Abraham 
Lincoln read the Bible, Blackstone, a couple of 
State reports and became a lawyer in Illinois. 
Without disparaging any of these, who could 
do it to-day? You see, society in Illinois was 
a little more primitive then, consequently the 
period of preparation was shorter than it 1s 
now. 

Opportunity no longer knocks at the door of 
the unprepared. She waits to be courted by the 
ambitious. Nor does the average youth knock 
at her door. He can’t get that far. He must 
germinate in the garden soil so that opportunity 
will not find him wanting when he lays suit t? 
her favor. 

The job is waiting. 

Preparation is the key to the door. ; 

What are you doing with your idle hours. 

Don’t answer. Think!—H. Paul Huttinger. 


John Tf. Rose, formerly assistant ge! 
for the Union Central Life of Cineinn 
appointed general agent for the Reliance 
burg, at Houston, Tex. 
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THE RAW SALESMAN 
By Gerorce F. Baricut 

He was a young man, not over eighteen, very 
much of a boy in appearance, and his inex- 
perience was vast. 

Still, that in a way was an advantage, since 
he had not had time to form bad selling habits. 

He knew just one thing, and that was the 
article he had to sell—all the science of sales- 
manship, the proper “approach” to the pros- 
pect, the psychological time to complete the 
sale—all these things which we who write on 
these subjects are apt to call the “funda- 
mentals” of salesmanship—were all unknown 
to him—he was as raw as an oyster. 

He studied carefully the advertising docu- 
ment which lay before him. 

In a few moments he looked up. 

“T understand this now—lI can sell it, 


” 


he 
said. 

His confidence was superb. I was interested, 
so we went over a list of large advertisers 
whose business might be benefited by using 
this advertising. He selected a large import- 
ing house. “I will see them,” he announced. 
“Now,” he continued, “I have never sold any- 
thing before, so will you please give me a few 
instructions—not many, but just the important 
ones, so that I may easily remember them ?” 

I tried to boil them down: 

“Iirst—See the right man. 

“Second—Approach him in a gentlemanly 
manner, but make him feel that you have 
come on a mission important to his interests. 

“Third—Take this typewritten Order with 
you so that all he has to do is to sign it. 

“Fourth—When you think that the right time 
has come, take your order out of your pocket, 
lay it before him and request him to put his 
signature upon it. 

“lifth and Last—You are not going to sell 
conversation, but to sell goods; therefore, like 
the Spartan boy, ‘come back with your shield, 
or on it!” 

“That’s enough!” he exclaimed. “TI can’t 
remember any more,” and off he went. 

It was late that afternoon when he returned. 
He look tired but triumphant. 

“flere it is,” he said, quietly. 

I was astonished. The Order was for over 
$2000. I had never expected him to make a 
sale on his first day out. 

“Tell me about it,” I urged. 

“Well,” said he, “there’s not much to tell. I 
went over to their office. I asked to see the 
vice-president, as I learned that he was the 
man who did the ordering. I was told that he 
was busy and was directed to his assistant. I 
was about to see him when | thought of your 
instructions. 

“No; I will wait,” T said. 

“He will not be able to see you to-day, they 
insisted, 

“Il will wait until he is, I said, and sat 
quietly down by the door. I had ben sitting 
there about a half an hour when the door of 
an inside office opened and a middle-aged man 
with white hair came out. 

“I suspected it might be the vice-president, 
and so as he was about to pass me I arose and 
asked him if he were. He admitted it, and | 
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told him that I had been waiting some time 
to see him. He was very pleasant and asked 
ime my business. I replied that I should pre- 
fer to show him all that in his private office. 
He smiled a little at that, then said, ‘All right,’ 
and led the way in. 

“| showed him the advertisement—he liked 
it. I told him the price; he was much inter- 
ested. ‘Vl take it under consideration and 
advise you,’ he said. I was about to thank him 
and leave, when I remembered that you had 
told me not to bring back conversation, so I 
thanked him, anyway, and took out my written 
Order. 

“*What is that?’ he asked. 

| handed it to him. ‘That's the Order,’ | 
said. He looked it over. 

“*And what am I to do with this?’ 

“*Sign it, sir, if you please. I was told not 
to come back without the Order!’ 

“Tle sat back in his chair and laughed; then 
he looked at me and laughed again. I did not 
see anything especially funny, so I didn’t laugh. 
Then he stopped laughing and read over the 
Order again, carefully. 

“Then, just as I was beginning to wonder 
what I should have to say to make him sign 
that Order he took up his pen and signed it, 
anyhow. 

“ “Here it is, my boy,’ he said, ‘you have well 
earned it.” J was very much pleased and 
thanked him; then as I didn’t think of any- 
thing else to say, I came away. Did I do 
right ?” 

Now, the best part of this story is that it 
happens to be true. The Order was delivered 
and paid for, and the writer gained a client 
through the directness of this young raw sales- 
man, unspoiled by wrong ideas, prejudices, 
false fears or mental bias. His simple direct- 


ul 
wa 


ness won the day. He was after one thing, 
and one only, and being after it he got it. 

After all, isn’t the art of salesmanship 
primarily that—to know what it is that you 
are after—to go directly for it—simply, quietly 
and without fuss, but just to go to it—and not 
stop until you get it? 

Isn’t it best to learn to sell life insurance 
that way? 


OBEDIENCE 

Who can carry a message to Garcia? 

It is neither good taste nor politics to men- 
tion a book or an author in terms that impute 
a familiarity as of course to a wide range of 
readers, but anyone who has not read the late 
Elbert Hubbard’s famous short story should 
do so as a matter of self-inspection and de- 
fense. Aside from being a rare gem of litera- 
ture, it contains a wealth of practical informa- 
tion on the value of obedience. 

This is a subject particularly nauseating to 
the average American, born, bred and educated 
in the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of Anglo-Saxon freedom. Yet, if 
a free country, or a free institution, or a com- 
mercial organization, is to present a_ united 
front toward competitors for the advancement 
of the ideas which it advocates, its members 
must stand together. And to stand together 
spells obedience for the vast majority. 

Obedience is a fine art. It means more than a 
blind following of orders, more than brute exe- 
cution. It is an intelligent carrying out. It 
involves prudence, and the successful accom- 
plishment of what is ordered without embarrass- 
ing either principal or principle. Obedience 
even means asking questions if necessary. 
Benjamin Franklin, than whom America pro- 
duced no greater intellect, prided himself that 
he was never ashamed to ask a question con- 
cerning something he did not know. 

If a general agent where to say to his solici- 
tor: “‘There’s Smith, go write him for $25,000,’’ 
it does not mean that the solicitor is to black- 
mail Smith, or steal the premium from him and 
hand over a policy in exchange. That might be 
a fair compensation, but it is not good adver- 
tising. It is a challenge for the solicitor to find 
out all about the prospective risk, his income, 
his economic worth, his hobbies, his temper- 


ONE DAY AND WHAT WAS DONE WITH IT 


Twin 


STORY OF SLOWBOY 


6.00 A. M. Inertia. Nothing doing. 
7.00 A.M. Crawls deeper under covers. 


8.00 A.M. Throtties Big Ben. 


8.20 A.M. Dragged forth by wife. 


9.00 A.M. Lolls over breakfast. 

9.30 A.M. En route to office at last. 

10.00 A. M. Shakes dice with cigar girl. 

10.30 A. M. Ends game. 

11.00 A. M. Reluctantly leaves office to see pro- 
spect. 

11.15 A. M. Curses! He forgot prospect was 
out of town. 


11.230 A. M. Back in his easy office chair. 
12.00 M. A lazy lunch. 

1.00 P. M. Kelly pool. 

1.30 P. M. Ditto 

2.00 P.M. The same. 

2.15 P.M. Life insurance hard work. 
2.30 P.M. Must have recreation. 

2.45 P.M. Matinee. 

3.00 P. M. Ditto. 

3.30 P. M. Ditto. 

4.00 P. M. Same. 

4.15 P.M. No change. 

4.30 P.M. Pans show. 

4.45 P.M. Pans theater. 

4.58 P. M. Leaves theater. 

5.30 P.M. Home. Wife says, ‘“‘You look all 


worn out.’”’ Slowboy says, I’ve 
had a hard day.” 


Slowboy hasn’t enough money to pay his debts and pays house rent. 


Stories of How Two Life Insurance Men Spent the Same Day. One was a 
“Doer” and the Other was a “Slacker” 


STORY OF BUSYBOY 

6.00 A. M. Jumps out of bed. 

7.00 A.M. Whistles as he grabs car for the 
office. 

8.00 A.M. Makes things hum at his desk. 
Plans work. 

8.30 A.M. On hig way to first prospect on 
list. 

9.00 A. M. Starts work on first prospect. 

9.30 A.M. Gets first App. Whoopee! 

10.00 A.M. Starts after Prospect No. 2. 

10.30 A. M. Working on No. 2. 

11.00 A.M. No. 2 not landed but left smiling. 


11.15 A.M. Prospect No. 3 is out but his clerk 


is not. 
11.30 A.M. Writes clerk for a thousand. 
12.00 M. A bite at the ‘‘one-arm.” 


.00 P.M. Back after No. 3. 
.30 P.M. Busy on No. 8. 
. Gets No. 3. Whoopee, No. 2! 
2.15 P.M. On way to No, 4. 
3) P.M. No. 4 ‘‘can’t see him.” 
2.45 P.M. On way to No. 5. 
3.00 P. M. No. 5 gives him just ten minutes. 
3.30 P. M. Still working on No. 5. 
4.00 P.M. No. 5 puts him off. 
1.15 P.M. Smiles on No. 6. 
4.30 P.M. Has No. 6 “going.” 
| 
4 


PNM MS woe ewe 
2 
4 


45 P.M. Gets No. 6. Whoopee, No. 3! 

58 P.M. Grabs car for home. 

5.30 P. M. Mrs. Busyboy says, “Did you have 
a busy day?” Busyboy says, 
“Just so-so. Am feeling great.” 

Busyboy has enough 


money to buy an auto, but instead is buying a farm and already owns his home. Slowboy gets 


slower every day and Busyboy gets busier. 


WHICH ONE OF THESE AGENTS ARE YOU? 


—Bankers Life Bulletin. 








ament, his family, his business and other things. 
His object is to please the customer and make 
him a friend of the company. Who can do this 
without asking questions? 

Let this be said in praise of ‘‘A Message to 
Garcia’’—that it crystallizes and ennobles obe- 
dience, and obedience is essential to efficiency. 
Somebody must direct, and somebody must 
carry out directions in order to accomplish any- 
thing which requires more than two men to do. 
There may be a dispute as to who shall be the 
director, but when that question is decided con- 
troversies only hamper efficiency. 

When Ulysses S. Grant was commissioned 
commander of the Union armies, he accepted 
the position on the condition that he need not 
answer to the official population of Washing- 
ton for what he did or failed to do. He was to 
direct and the army was to carry out his direc- 
tions. The results of fifty years ago, which 
solidified our national entity, have more than 
demonstrated his sound sense and judgment. If 
this is truth, it will apply not only in great 
communities, but in every part of a community, 
or in a corporation. The road to success and 
prosperity lies only before those who present a 
solid phalanx of intelligent obedience, directed 
by able generalship, unsullied by mutiny or dis- 
sension. 

Let us be soldiers in the armies of industry, 
commerce, finance and peace!—HM, Paul Hut- 
tinger. 
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THE RAVEN AND LIFE INSURANCE 


We read in the ancient Scriptures of a saintly 
soul who was so beset with the trials and tribu- 
lations of life that even a bare sustenance from 
this big world was denied him. But with all it 
appears the good man maintained such a god- 
like conscience and kept his peace and serenity 
in such elegant poise that God Himself sent the 
ravens with bread to feed him. 

The sacred Scripture shows a few other rare 
occasions where mortals were so divinely per- 
fect that in the darkest hour of their agony and 
need material assistance was given them in 
some form or other. 

In reading of these noble characters in sacred 

history thus taken care of in their negd we are 
prone to chronicle that leading a life after 
theirs is, after all, an alternative to exercising 
thrift and carrying life insurance. 
‘ However, you must, of course, realize that 
billions and billions of people have lived and 
died on this mundane sphere since the dawn of 
history, and out of this myriad of souls we have 
recorded only one who was fed by the ravens. 

Therefore, this suggestion, however valuable 
morally of depending upon the ravens in the 
hour of need seems impracticable to the vast 
majority of the human race. We must, then, 
turn to the next best remedy, that great insti- 
tution known as life insurance, wherein, for an 
investment of a small premium we immediately 


Thursday 


create an estate which endows to our credit at 
a given time if we live, or promptly comes to 
the relief of our loved ones in the event of 
death. 

From a purely spiritual standpoint, the first 
proposition is ideal, but whether, viewed from 
a spiritual or temporal viewpoint, the life jn- 
surance suggestion is positively the most prac- 
tical. This viewpoint has received on many 
vecasions the endorsement of leading theolo- 
gians.—The Echo. 


WAR RIDER UPHELD BY COURT 


Under the head, “War Rider Upheld By 
Court,’’ an account of the action of Mrs. M. D. 
Hopkins against the Connecticut General Life 
of Hartford appeared in the Life Section of TH 
SPECTATOR for March 16. In the article in 
question it was stated that the policyholder had 
signed a war rider to a policy prior to sailing 
on the Lusitania. It should be noted that the 
policy on which the suit was based was an ac- 
cident and not a life contract as some have been 
led to infer. The company in common with 
others is imposing restrictions on those who 
venture into the war zone. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1915 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the year 


1915. The figures for 1914 are inserted for purposes of comparison. 





' ! | | 
Total Surplus | Premiums | Total 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | Year. | Admitted (Assigned and| Received Total Income | Payments to 
COMPANY. | Assets Unassigend) | in Year. in Year. | es oy rs 
| Jan an. | | in Year. 
| $ $ | os | 
ee ; 915 | 165,03 304,740) 208,156 37,046 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Kan si 2456 se | pcg paged regen | so 
=| Gee rhs, ove me 
Bankers International, Denver, Col. . | it | ape apse ogy oo 
; ae | 1915 | 393,283 235,000 237,645 284, 996 72,623 
Columbia L. and T., Portland, Ore | 1915 | 693,283 4) fy ais 
. ; | 1914 614,157 235,000 210, 264 252,341 55,148 
. *, oe Oe = 1915 11,266,238 1,548,775 2 2,1: 1 3 15 2,681,189 997,771 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass 1914 10,319,471 311.67 fn 2'572' 260 794°705 
. ea 3 1915 1,585,628 520,941 | 556,140 701 337 201,272 
Commonwealth of Ky., Louisville, Ky...... 
1914 1,330,785 416,352) 526,117 581,849 179,284 
> states Life, Tupe +55 1915 176,020 124,929| 38,065 67,392 5,619 
Cotton States Life, Tupelo, Miss. | 1914 145,962 12:3,080) 29,942 Fa) Pl 
Surek: ife alti > } 1915 376,313 80,966 291,200 J00,004 87,42. 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, Md...... ; ; +h : D 63.986 292°759 00818 0/30 
ae Pe ee 1915 142,3433| 666,641 862,77: 264,72 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill........ a rr 1914 398,857 | 651,754 pitted ren 
First National, Pierre, S. D.... : 1915 242,208} 184,694 223,049 36 U9. 
, 1914 7 167,088 211,900 78,731 
German-/ Tic ‘ Jenver, C 1915 144,614 168,307 21,145 
xerman-American (Col.), Denver, Col....... i 4 87855 113741 9,910 
German-American (Ia.), Burlington, Ia..... oi: pit gies — ‘a ~~ , 
9 793 80,265 34,43 ,2 
German-American (Neb.), Omaha, Neb....... so aoore tn poe opted tag 
91 480,65 ) S09 ,<7°F) See 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo..... ee 1915 1,090,694 151,437 211,025 77,365 
_— m 1914 1,004,364 141,659 pope Bayt 
suarantee Life S | nee fo 1,579,698 147,791 66,25) 8,442 
aniaidineiinbaiienes _ 1914 1,550,684 493,687 763,678 102,719 
; ‘oast Life, G Miss 1915 252,840 205,051 33,131 77,949 10,239 
Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss....... 4 119,392 pape 54.087 8'124 
; : ‘ ‘ 1915 782,398 148,141 528,748 562,863 182,341 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa.. . . 5 . : 
1914 696,313 165,121 502,037 537,161 161,963 
Lafayette Mutual, Lumberton, N. C.... a. tH —— oy = thos eon 
914 75 4,83 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss...................] 1915 157,684 152,049 183,929 55,962 
1914 154,969 151613 183, 689 55,597 
Lincoln Reserve, Birmingham, Ala.......... 1915 in 735 = ae ~ 17-283 
1914 75 4,607 20,0 ) 
Merchants Life, Burlington, Ia............... 1915 1,378,547 197,125 765,967 $73,907 357,000 
: 2 . : . | 1915 1,827,408 1,694,276 26,918 
New World Life, Spokane, Wash.......... | 191 { 17 716, 104 1. 639° G81 ’ 8,538 
~ 915 862,258 130,750 30,183 
Old Colony, Chicago, Ill................ | ne i oer 128. Ds 114,266 
Se a = 1915 288, LL $70,249 37,818 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis.... . Bs is 1914 L 151262 $58°7 757 29,174 
. . . 1915 231,618 114,966 5706 
Our Home Life, Jacksonville, Fla............. 191 h 205,165 106,644 A507 
. . > 1915 1,347,453 $72,713 31,959 
Pension Mutual, Pittsburg, Pa. . . se eeeseeer JF 1 1'270,767 pity 626 69,006 23'020 
> : . 1915 $99,243 187,501 440,672 459, 005 283,613 
Protective League, Decatur, Ill.............. 1914 366,727 182,755 69,691 290,523 46,075 
. . : . ra) 1915 640,080 79,437 207,736 246,233 77,637 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. ¢ | 1914 596,983 102°456 194, 163 229,019 49'666 
. . , = 191! 484,654 208,110} 46,745 
Southern Union, Waco, Tex.........--.------| 1914 439358 214.348) 40, 156 
. ¢ ) 1915 420,899 227,086) < 32,2 
Union Pacific, Portland, Ore................. 1914 40L 151 240,984 89, 097 277327 








{ Inctuding capital. 





















The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. 






































r Including reinsurance. 


See also THE SPECTATOR» for February 17, March 2 2 and Mare h 16. 
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Total | New Business Whole } Gain in 
Disburse- Paid for in Amount in | Amount in 
ments i n | Year (Includ- Force Force 
Year. jin g Re evivals). Jan. 1. in Year, 
$ $ $ 
132,722 2,364,360 7,246,592 1,104,648 
111,769 2,308,328 beet 1,124,37 
16,060 221,668 554 61 
43,139 22: 36300 
211,714 8,693,560 679,453 
175,576 8,014,107 982 796 
1,748,286 67,115,899 2,108, 
1,465,030 peer 
‘ 99/383 
509,734 z €1,266,698 
- bi 706, 85 9 0588 603 
457,700 '9'970°74'3 Tio 6 
54,404 704.480 yf: 2945/23) 
41,292 467,000 836,500 306,500 
261,787 63,996,582 56,267,308 b—231,925 
264,771 b4, pray 16,499,233 $919,921 
551,000 21,602,007 793,078 
662,524 401: 3, ‘805 22,395,085 169,270 
169,946 2,230,725 5,410,947 874,892 
167,284 1,930,153 4,536,055 707,321 
138,360 2,604,969 4,139, 169)| 1,638,469 
102,140 1,668,500 2) (501,000! 860,000 
108,887 1,553,908 4,052,616) 954,402 
72,848 1,195,962 3,098,214} 1,081,462 
231,797 2,914,477 9,190,703! 1,432,797 
217,506 2,420,909 7,757,906 1,196,405 
127,925 968,005 4,787,491 520,484 
104,965 784,835 4,267,007 421,978 
543,612 1,846,840 13,270,934) 2,455,647 
359,277 3,154,915 15,724,581 | 1,570,406 
484,491 1,023,203) 228,861 
391,370 794,342! ; 76,355 
sie 51,894,979 65,857,731 h381,189 
489,813 2.746.165} 10,191,650) £819,958 
Baye 61,729,726 65,476,542 b—91,261 
447,740 2,473,782 9,371,692 1,007,776 
14,241 Paty 
V8 tp) | ee ee 
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125,559 1,345,913 6,080,804} 
68, 443 879,400 1,155,750 
129,357 1,343,000 1,104,500 
898,454 4,824,770 58,344,770) 
215,115 2,694,960 2,096,795 
239,429 1,110,500 40.750 
223/807 2,028,407 151, 986 
200,099 1,241,734 
169,966 2,403,500 
141,901 1,901,000 ’ 
28,671 554,500 12/308 
42,348 811,500 224,410 
241,922 3,038,019 3,884,! 1,424,159 
261,777 1,999,287 12,460,812) 1,039,762 
434,348 1 130; 092 21,670,687 —2,639,761 
72,819 24,310,448 24,310,445 
180,361 8,082,290 470,454 
136,400 7°61 1.SO6 580,102 
165,513 4,705,238 106,614 
124/928 4,598,624 26,188 
97,228 2'897.704 : 48,750 
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b Industrial business. c Ordinary business. 
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LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 


MONTHLY INCOME OPTION 
ADOPTED 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has notified its 
policyholders that it is now prepared to make 
an endorsement on all policies in return for an 
extra premium to be computed at the attained 
ages of the insured and beneficiary, and subject 
to submission of satisfactory evidence of in- 
surability of the policyholder, providing for the 
settlement of the policy under the continuous 
monthly income plan, payments to be continued 
as long as the beneficiary lives after the death 
of the insured, and in any event for not less 
than twenty years. This new departure is made 
in order to better serve policyholders who ap- 
plied for insurance before this plan was in ex- 
tensive use and is one of the many ways in 
which the company has made the newer ideas 
and provisions in life insurance retroactive to 
its older members. Al! regular policies issued 
since October, 1907, centain these provisions, 
and the new plan covers all policies issued prior 
tothat date. Another option is also open to the 
insured, in that it may be stipulated that a 
monthly or annua? income be payable for a cer- 
tain number of years, instead of for the entire 
lifetime of the beneficiary. 

The company recently announced that it will 
issue regular life and endowment policies for 
ages from sixty-one to sixty-five years, in- 
clusive. The age limit has heretofore been sixty 
years. This is done as a part of the company’s 
plan to better equip its agents to serve their 
clientele, the numerous requests for rates at 
these advanced ages having clearly pointed out 
the demand for such insurance. The limit the 
company will write at these ages is $10,000. 


RESTRICTS POLICIES FOR SERVICE 
IN MEXICO 

The Prudential of Newark has announced 
some important changes in the charges for its 
ordinary and intermediate policies issued to 
persons who intend to enter Mexico for mili- 
tary or naval or any of their allied services. No 
change is to be made in the rates for new in- 
dustrial business. 

Regarding the change in rates, a notice to the 
field force states that the limit of new ordinary 
insurance will be $2000, but there will be no 
change in the limit for intermediate. An extra 
Premium of three per eent of the face of the 
policy, payable in advance, will be charged an- 
nually during the period of active service. 
Written notice of such service must be given to 
the company and at least one full annual extra 
Premium paid. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 

A very complete explanation of the aims and 
objects of a life insurance company is set forth 
- the tenth annual report of the George Wash- 
ington Life of Charleston, W. Va., now being 
distributed to policyholders. This company has 
grown Steadily and logically and looks forward 
With confidence to its future progress. Its mor- 
tality experience has been favorable, while its 
*xpenses are reasonable and both policyholders 
and Stockholders are re 
Statement shows 


aping good returns. The 
assets of $1,243,452 and sur- 
blus Of $311,960. Last year it received $411,- 
- in premiums, paid policyholders $133,056 and 
laid by from the income $222,866. Its insurance 
in force amounts to $8,976,551. 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 





New York State Legislature Advances 
Insurance Measures 


PRESENT STATUS OF PENDING BILLS 


Adjournment Near at Hand—Bills will be Rushed 
In Mississippi Proposals Regarding 
‘Taxation and Investments are Made 

The Senate of the New York Legislature 
passed early this week Senator Towner’s 
bill amending Section 100 of the Insurance Law 
by extending for five years, from December 31, 
1916, the time within which domestic life insur- 
ance corporations must dispose of holdings of 
shares of stock, other than public stocks of 
municipal corporations, and of bonds not se- 
cured by adequate collateral, as provided in the 
section. Assemblyman Coffey’s similar bill has 
been advanced to third reading by the House. 

An amendment to Section %6 has also 
been introduced by Assemblyman Coffey. The 
proposed change would increase the limita- 
tions upon the new business which may be 
taken annually by domestic life insurance 
companies by five per cent, and providing that 
in determining the amount of insurance in 
force, group insurance under blanket policies 
covering groups of not less than 500 lives, 
shall be excluded. 

The Senate has passed an amendment to Sec- 
tion $7 by providing that the maximum contin- 
gency reserve of domestic life insurance corpo- 
rations, with the net values of its policies over 
$25,000,000, shall be one-fourth of one per cent 
for each additional $5,000,000 up to $50,000,000. If 
the values exceed $50,000,000, the contingency 
shall not exceed seven and one-half per cent 
thereof. 

The Assembly has also passed the amend- 


ments to Sections 97 and 100, which now go 
to the Governor. 

Two of Assemblyman Perlman’s bills have 
been reported favorably by the Assembly insur- 
ance committee. One adds new Subdivision 4 
to Section 231 of the Insurance Law by au- 
thorizing fraternal benefit societies to provide 
for the payment of a specified amount upon 
the death of a child between the ages of one and 
eighteen years who has been examined by a 
legally qualified physician, and whose examina- 
tion has been supervised and approved in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the society, prescrib- 
ing maximum benefits for death at various ages 
and making other provisions. 

The other Perlman bill, reported out of com- 
mittee, amends the Insurance Law by exempt- 
ing from the provisions of Section 245 certain 
fraternal beneficiary societies, orders and as- 
sociations. In the original bill among the ex- 
emptions were domestic societies which limit 
their membership to the employees of a par- 
ticular city or town, designated firm, business 
house or corporation, waich provide for a death 
benefit of not more than five hundred dollars. 
The committee has amended the bill so as to 
make the amount four hundred dollars. 

The adjournment of the legislature is less 
than a month away. 

INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 

Senator Whittington has introduced his third 
measure in the Mississippi Legislature, looking 


to more investments ip that State by the for- 


eign life insurance companies. 
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The first bill introduced by him provided that 
all life insurance companies should invest fifty 
per cent of their legal reserve in Mississippi 
and was about the same as the former compul- 
sory investment bills that have been regularly 
introduced and defeated at each session. 

The second bill was a graded premium tax 
measure based on the amount of investments 
in the State and provided a maximum premium 
tax of five and a minimum of two and one-half 
per cent. Third bill follows closely the provi- 
sions of the second, but lowers the maximum 
and minimum premium taxes to be paid, viz., 
three per cent and one-half per cent. Both bills 
in their provisions are framed closely after the 
Gibson bill, defeated by the last Texas Legis- 
lature. 

The latest biil introduced by Senator Whit- 
tington being No. 518, also provides that all 
life insurance comparies shall show in their 
annual statement the amount of Mississippi pre- 
mium (gross), the net reserve and an itemized 
statement of Mississippi securities held by 
them, 

TAXATION PROBLEM 

Both branches of the Mississippi Legislature 
have now passed Senate bill 239 and House bill 
373, and it is now up to the Governor to sign 
one of the bills and veto the other. Both bills 
relate to the taxation of life insurance pre- 
miums. Under bill 239 life insurance companies 
are taxed two and one-quarter per cent on gross 
premiums less cash dividends; under bill 373 
they are taxed two and one-quarter per cent on 
gross premiums, less death claims, matured en- 
dowments and cash dividends, provided the 
amount of such deductions shall not be less than 
the amount of a tax of one and three-quarters 
per cent on the gross premiums collected by 
them in the State. 


FINED FOR SOLICITING WITHOUT 
LICENSE 

The practices of the Thunder Bay Under- 
writers Association for the good of the insur- 
ance business were exemplified recently, when 
two representatives of the National Life of 
Canada, with headquarters at Toronto, R. J. 
Clancey and P. Brand, were brought before the 
magistrates of Fort William and Port Arthur for 
selling insurance without a license for the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. 

The information was laid by Mr. Chadderton, 
representing the London Life at Fort William, 
a member of the executive committee of the as- 
sociation. After securing evidence that these 
outside agents had been soliciting insurance, 
Mr. Brand appeared before Magistrate William 
Palling of Fort William Friday morning, 
March 17, and pleaded guilty to the charges and 
was fined. 

Evidence was then secured to the effect that 
Mr. Clancey had been soliciting insurance in 
Port Arthur, and upon being summoned to 
court appeared and entered a plea of guilty and 


a fine and costs were imposed. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY FOR KANSAS 
CITY LIFE 


The agency force of the Kansas City Life for 
the State of Missouri never forgets the birth 
day anniversary of President J. B. Reynolds, 
which occurs on March 22, and this year forty 
eight agents in Missouri wrote applications on 
that date aggregating $175,500 business, with a 
total premium of $5312, and mailed the same to 
President Reynolds with letters of congratula- 
tion and best wishes for his continued health, 
happiness and prosperity. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Description of Methods Now Practiced 
by Phoenix Mutual Life 


TIME AND LABOR SAVING DEVICES 


Wide Use of Office Machinery—Reduction of 
Unneessary Noises—Other Features 

A demonstration of the workings of a modern 
business office, -equipped with the latest ef- 
ficiency and labor-saving devices, was given to 
about two hundred members of the Insurance 
Institute of Hartford at the offices of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford last week. 
The occasion was the formal opening and inspec- 
tion of the remodeled new business department 
of the company and the last of a series of six 
lectures on “Building an Organization” given by 
Harry A. Hopf of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
After Mr. Hopf had explained the arrangement 
and methods used, the guests were led through 
the office, while the clerks, departmental heads 
and others went through the routine of their 
work. The department receives applications for 
policies and issues policies after medical exam- 
iners and others have endorsed them. A new 
batch of mail was taken from the post office par- 
ticularly for the demonstration. 

A part of the very interesting equipment is 
what might be called a mechanical office boy. 
The apparatus is an adaptation of the carrier 
system familiar in many department stores and 
it is used for carrying policies and other papers 
from one desk to another by an overhead route. 


SILENT WALLS 
Another feature of the equipment is a silenc- 
ing or noise-deadening device of extreme sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. The ceiling and the 
walls are covered with a patented preparation, 
the chief ingredient of which is felt, and it has 
been found that the preparation breaks up and 


absorbs the various sound waves in the room. 
During the demonstration last night there were 
more than 100 persons in the room at a time, 
and no one could hear others talking in ordinary 
conversational tones of voice more than five or 
six feet away. 

Mr. Hopf’s lecture was on the subject ‘“Physi- 
cal Factors in Office Efilciency.’’ Before begin- 
ning his address, Mr. Hopf gave a brief survey, 
illustrated by lantern slides, of the material pre- 
sented in the preceding five lectures. 

He discussed the subject of modern equipment 
and labor-saving devices for office use and 
pointed out the tremendous increase in ef- 
ficiency which has been gained thereby during 
the past few years. He spoke of the necessity 
of standardizing office furniture, so that a 
greater degree of flexibility in use and transfer 
may be achieved. As illustrative of the ad- 
vances made in the development of equipment 
and labor-saving devices, Mr. Hopf cited elec- 
tric time-stamps, the visible index, various 
types of office furniture and safe-cabinets; all of 
which have been developed to a high degree and 
are performing a highly important function in 
office procedure, 

The speaker then took up the subject of 
office space as affected by general principles and 
dwelt upon the importance of adjusting this 
question to the needs of the various depart- 


ments. 
As some of the most important physical fac- 


tors in office efficiency, Mr. Hopf characterized 
light, heat, ventilation and noise, which he de- 
scribed in some detail. He showed various il- 
lustrations of indirect lighting equipment, also a 
chart comparing the relative efficiency of the 
eye under the various systems after a three- 
hour period of work. 


HEAT AND EFFICIENCY 

The effect of temperature upon. efficiency 
was then discussed and reference was made to 
the desirability of always keeping the office 
temperature at between sixty-eight and seventy 
degrees, accompanied by the proper relative 
humidity, which, while varying under different 
conditions, should be in the neighborhood of 
over sixty per cent. 

On the subject of office noises and how to re- 
duce them, Mr. Hopf referred to the method 
which has lately come into vogue of applying 
office quieting treatment to the ceilings as well 
as the walls of noisy rooms. This system con- 
sists of specially prepared felt covered with flan- 
nel membrane and an outside canvas covering, 
so that in appearance it is hard to distinguish 
from the original plaster ceiling. The effect of 
this ceiling in the elimination of reverberations 
is startling to those who have not yet ex- 
perienced it, and Mr. Hopf called the special at- 
tention of the audience to this feature of the 
new business department of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life. Under the head of office noise he also spoke 
of the noiseless typewriter as having won for 
itself a legitimate place in the field of office 
efficiency; also various other devices intended 
to reduce noise. 

Finally Mr. Hopf took up devices for inter- 
departmental communications and referred first 
to the development of interior telephone sys- 
tems, which are doing much to reduce the dis- 
tances separating various departments. 


NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 

In concluding his lecture, Mr. Hopf showed a 
number of slides relating to the new business 
department of the company, which has recently 
been reorganized. This department consists of 
four sections, namely, policy, index, examining 
and underwriting, and is in charge of O. M. 
Thurman, assistant secretary of the company, 
and four section heads, 

In the department at every hand there are 
labor-saving devices, such as time stamps, visi- 
ble indexes, dictating machines, etc. The aver- 
age speed of handling an application has been 
cut down from more than two days to not more 
than three hours, and all the work of the of- 
fice is handled with the utmost dispatch. 

In the policy section all the necessary records 
have been brought to within a very few feet 
of the working staff. In the index section a 
large combined impairment and _ policyholders’ 
index is maintained, which contains over 2,- 
000,000 cards and to which 250,000 cards are 
added per annum. 

In the examiners’ section the upkeep of the 
records relating to the appointment, employ- 
ment and remuneration of medical examiners 
requires much detail work. Not only are the 
reference papers of the medical examiners in- 
stantly available, but the record cards are re- 
duced to the smallest compass by means of a 
visible index, which stands on the desk of one 
employee. Map and tack systems are in use 
to follow up the geographical location of med- 
ical examiners and to outline their respective 
territories. 

In the underwriting section the judgment 
work of the department is done. Here applica- 
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tions are passed upon from the executives’ 
standpoint requiring constant conference, go 
that all the viewpoints relating to the consider- 
ation of a case may be accurately reflected, A 
large amount of correspondence is turned out, 
and every labor-saving device which will reduce 
the volume of work handled is in operation. 


JOURNAL OF THE CHARTERED 
INSURANCE INSTITUTE 


The great war in Europe hindered somewhat 
the work of the Chartered Insurance Institute 
of Great Britain during 1915. Examinations 
were suspended owing to the absence of many 
of the student members on military duty, and 
the annual meeting confined itself to routine 
business. 

The eighteenth annual volume of the In- 
stitute recites these facts and also contains a 
number of papers of interest to all insurance 
students. Papers dealing with life insurance 
include the following: Life Saving as a Func- 
tion of Life Insurance; Reversions and Life 
Interests; The Trend of Modern Life As- 
surance. 

For fire insurance men there are papers on 
Calico Printing Works and I*ire Hazards In- 
cidental to Woollen Mills, while marine under- 
writers will be interested in a paper on Gen- 
eral Average: Its Reform or Abolition. 

Co-operation in Accident Insurance and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906: Its 
Amendment and Relation to National Insur- 
ance, should prove instructive to casualty men, 
and a paper on the Future of Insurance in all 
its branches will appeal to all. 

A complete index to the eighteen annual 
volumes published facilitates prompt reference 
to similar or allied topics. The eighteenth 
volume contains 330 pages and sells at $3 per 
copy. Orders for this and preceding volumes 
should be addressed to The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE GETS IT 

It has been announced that the reinsurance 
deal between the Amarillo National Life of 
Amarillo, Tex., and the Wichita Southern life, 
Wichita Falls, has been called off and that an- 
other deal has supplanted it. The new arrange- 
ment is to the effect that the California State 
Life will take over all the contracts of the 
Texas company and will assume title to all as- 
sets of the Amarillo National, except the home 
office building. The merger has been approved 
by John S. Patterson, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking of Texas. 

The California State Life has re-elected Mar- 
shall Diggs as president and has elected F. W. 
Kiesel as vice-president, to succeed E. F. Dal- 
ton. The other officers, J. R. Whisner, second 
vice-president, and J. R. Kruse, secretary and 
treasurer, were re-elected. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE’S NEW 
RATES 

New and lower premium rates on five and 
ten-year convertible term policies on the non- 
participating basis are announced by the Lin- 
coln National Life. The company announces 
that hereafter it will not write twenty-year 
term policies, and although the rates as ell 
mulgated are low, commissions to agents will 
not be reduced. Five-year-term policies will be 
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written up to age fifty-five, and ten-year-term 
policies up to age fifty. It has often been the 
case that when term insurance is wanted it is 
for the purpose of converting it later to a more 
permanent form of insurance, and the Lincoln 
National Life has decided to discontinue the 
twenty-year-term policy for this reason. The 
company writes term policies on the annual 
premium basis only. 


EFFICIENCY OF SERVICE 


Classification of Prospects Outlined 


W. T. Shepard, third vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, has recovered from a recent opera- 
tion and is now back into the harness again. 
The new service department, in charge of O. J. 
Fowler, is getting under headway and its bene- 
fits are already being noticed in many parts of 
the field. The Lincoln National has a record of 
making every month during the past two years 
produce more business than the same month the 
previous year, and with its constantly increas- 
ing agency force, with the very effective assist- 
ance it renders its men through its service to 
both agents and policyholders, the current year 
is certain to set the mark for each month higher 
than ever. 

In one of his bulletins to agents, O. J. Fowler, 
secretary of the service department of the Lin- 
coln National of Fort Wayne, suggests that 
agents divide their prospects into three classes, 
which he outlines as follows: 


Class 1. ‘the biggest, strongest, most influ- 
ential business, professional and public men in 
your territory in such towns as you are expect- 
ing to cover in the next six months or year. 
This list should include those whom you want 
to know about the Lincoln Life and whose word 
and influence count in their community. 

Class 2. All live “‘Suspects.’’ This list should 
comprise the name and address of every live 
wire, healthy, able-bodied man in your terri- 
tory who ought to have insurance and can af- 
ford to pay for it and whom you expect to 
solicit personally. This list is made up from 
those with whom you are coming in contact in 
your business, professional and social channels 
and should include all men from eighteen to 
sixty. 

Class 3. Prospects. Include in this list all 
live prospects that you have personally can- 
vassed or whom through your personal knowl- 
edge you know are in the market for life insur- 
ance now or in the future. 


These are illustrations of the methods that 
are making the Lincoln National Life service 
department a strong factor in training and as- 
sisting agents. Agents are in this way helped 
towards multiplying their efficiency and income. 


TO DISCONTINUE ORGANIZATION 


Action has been taken by the stockholders of 
the California Standard Life of San Francisco 
on the recommendation of the directors where- 
by the company will discontinue its stock sales 
and liquidate. It is understood that the finan- 
cial strain due to the war has made it difficult 
to collect all payments on stock subscriptions 
before the end of the year, the prescribed time 
in which the capital stock must be paid in. The 
company received its license to issue policies in 
July, 1914, but did not exercise this authority. 
Addison H, Hoover, president of the company, 
Said that $41,000 of the capital stock had been 
paid up and that an additional $50,000 had been 
subscribed, but that the payments on these sub- 
scriptions could not be obtained within the 
period prescribed by law, 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


W. J. Graham of Equitable Life of 
New York Adresses Association 





URGES BUSINESS INSURANCE BOOM 


Organization Work in Other Ficlds—Membership 
Compaigns and Other Doings 


The March meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was held at Stewart’s 
on Tuesday, March 28, there being an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and fifty. 

The meeting was opened after the dinner by 
President Lawrence Priddy, who, after announc- 
ing that no business would be taken up at this 
meeting, introduced E. E. Rittenhouse, the 
president of the Life Extension Institute, who 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘National Vitality.” 

Mr. Rittenhouse pointed out that, while the 
mortality rate was decreasing among those un- 
der the age of forty-five, that it was materially 
increasing among those over forty-five. Differ- 
ent phases of Mr. Rittenhouse’s speech were 
illustrated by charts prepared by him and mem- 
bers of the institute, which were thown on a 
screen. At the close of his speech Mr. Ritten- 
house urged the co-operation of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association in educating the public 
and policyholders to conserve and prolong life. 

Following Mr. Rittenhouse’s speech there was 
a very interesting and able talk given to the 
association by William J. Graham of the Equi- 
table Life on ‘‘Business Insurance and How to 
Write It.””. Mr. Graham separated business in- 
to three subdivisions—co-partnership  insur- 
ance, insuring two or more partners in a firm; 
corporation insurance, insuring a group of im- 
portant men in a corporation, the corporation 
taking out the policy and being the beneficiary; 
and credit insurance, insuring important mem 
bers of the firm to strengthen their borrowing 
power and to establish better credit. Mr. 
Graham then read a large number of letters 
from various banks throughout the country, 
recommending this kind of insurance. 

The next speaker was Arthur Ruhl, the well 
known war correspondent of Collier’s Weekly, 
who gave a very interesting lecture on the Euro- 
pean War. This was very realistic, as Mr. 
Ruhl has only recently returned from Europe, 
where he was in intimate contact with all par 
ties concerned jn the war. Mr. Ruhl showed a 
number of lantern slides which had been made 
from photographs taken by himself while at 
the front. 

After a few closing remarks by Mr. Priddy 


the meeting adjourned, 


MEETING AT CHICAGO 

The subject for discussion at the weekly 
luncheon of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, held Thursday at the Grand Pacific, 
was “Is the Average Life Insurance Solicitor a 
Good Salesman?” Alfred MacArthur, president 
of the association, led the discussion, with a 
number of speakers. Among those present were 
Thomas F. Fansler, general agent of the Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, and a former president of 
the association. 

DESERET ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

John D. Spencer of the New York Life was 
elected president of the Deseret Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meeting at Salt 
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Lake City. Other officers are: J. J. Jelly and 
Frank Mozley, vice-president; R. K. Hardy, sec- 
retary; J. V. Smith, treasurer; E. J. Rohrback, 
chairman of the executive committee; Frank R. 
Harmon, Frank Slater, E. T. Ralph and E. 
Frederickson, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER RESIGNS 

A letter addressed to general agents of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., carries 
the announcement that Edgar C. Fowler, super- 
intendent of agents for the company, has re- 
signed as of April 1. Mr. Fowler has served as 
superintendent of agents during the past seven 
years and has been largely instrumental in 
bringing the company’s new paid-for business 
up from ten millions in 1908 to twenty-two 
millions in 1915. During this period he has 
kept in close personal touch with the agency 
force, winning from the members most hearty 
and loyal support as evidenced by the largely 
increased business culminating in a gain of 
some two and three-quarter millions in the first 
quarter of the present year. 

Mr. Fowler is not prepared to announce his 
future plans, but intimates that it embraces one 
of the greatest opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business. Full details will be given out 
about the end of April and meantime it is only 
necessary to state that Mr. Fowler has proved 
to be possessed of a high order of ability which 
must surely redound to the advantage of his 
new connection. 


CHANGE IN GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 

Carl T. Prime, who has been secretary of the 
Great Southern Life of Houston for some time, 
recently resigned his office in order to enter 
another field of activity. The directors have 
elected J. C. Cameron, actuary of the company. 
to fill the office of secretary in addition to his 
other work as actuary. The company has had 
a successful year and the management has the 
confidence of the stockholders as expressed at 
the recent annual meeting when the success of 
last year was made known. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES 

The annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries will be held at French Lick 
Ind., on June 6 and 7. Henry W. Buttolph of 
Indianapolis has been made chairman of the 
committee on papers to be presented at the 
meeting, and Carroll B. Carr of Indianapolis is 
chairman of the programme committee The 
examination for admission to the Institute will 
be held in May and a number of applicants have 
already been approved. 


GIBRALTAR LIFE BURNED OUT 

In the great fire at Paris, Tex., last week the 
Gibraltar Life building was damaged to the ex 
tent of $75,000, which is fully covered by in 
surance. While the company’s records were 
badly damaged, all policy records are de 
cipherable and new ones are being prepared. 
All supplies were destroyed, but business did 
not stop, as the agents had sufficient on hand 
for field work, while local printers had copies 
of all forms and were able to promptly dupli- 
cate same. 

The Gibraltar building was of reinforced con 
erte, six stories in height, and used for hotel 
purposes. A number of rooms were pactically 





try 
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undamaged and the hotel was open for busi- 
ness the day after the fire. The building is to 
be repaired at once and two stories added, mak- 


ing it eight stories high. 


OFFICERS OF OUR HOME LIFE 

The directors of our Home Life of Jackson- 
ville recently re-elected Clifford R. Allen as 
president. Other officers chosen at the meeting 
are: D. A. Simmons, vice-president; R. S. Hall, 
second vice-president; G. W. Rhodes, third 
vice-president; Frederick A. Johnson, secretary; 
W. H. Milton, treasurer; H. F. Palmer, medical 
director, and Charles S. Adams, general counsel 
The annual statement of the company presented 


a good showing of progress. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CLUB 


the interests of its policyholders. The state- 
ment signed by the two Commissioners is as 
follows: 


We acknowledge receipt of the first annual state- 
ment of your combined company. 

We note with satisfaction that an examination of 
this statement shows all your assets are valued and 
liabilities provided for in strict compliance with the 
requirements and suggestions made by the California 
and Oregon departments, based upon the thorough 
examination of your combined company. 

Your policyholders (ineluding the policyholders of 
both old companies, the West Coast Life and San 
Francisco Life Insurance Company) are amply pro- 
tected as per the above statement of date December 
31, 1915, showing admitted assets of $2,513,000 and 

irplus to policyholders of $332,000, 


GREAT WEST LIFE OF WINNIPEG 


New business exceeding that of any previous 
year’ is reported by the Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg for the year 1915. The total issues 
amounted to $24,457,929 and there was added to 


the sum in force $11,244,135, so that the total 
ELECTS business outstanding is now $119,466,067. As- 
The Connecticut Mutual Club held its annual sets increased by $2,468,101, bringing the total 


funds in hand up to $19,204,546. Premium re- 


meeting in its new club room in the Connecti- ; rea die ; ol 
ceipts were $3,632,689 and total income $4,779,- 


cut Mutual building in Hartford last week and 191. The results of the year’s operations in- 
elected the following officers: President, W. creased the company’s strength in every re- 
James Tuller; vice-president, Samuel C. Pickett; spect. Surplus increased to nearly three million 


dollars, while the interest rate was well main- 


secretary, Willard A. Roberts; treasurer, John e 
tained and the expense rate was decreased. 


S. Gager; historian, George A. Hunt; chairman The Great West writes a larger business_ in 
of educational committee, Harold F. Larkin; Canada than any company organized under the 
chairman of entertainment committee. Charles laws of the Dominion and is rightly esteemed as 


4 ; one of the staunchest and most progressive in- 
‘Kee; chairm: ie. tic committee, : : : 7 ‘ : 
M. McKee; chairman of athletic stitutions of the North American continent. 


William P. Barber. 


: LIFE NOTES 
HIGH PRAISE FOR COMPANY A supervisor of agents whose record has proved 


his capabilities seeks a connection, as announced else 


In a report to the West Coast-San Francisco where in this issue. 


Life of San Francisco, Insurance Commissioner Clin Einecke Matin: ike nf Dost Wieck dex 
Phelps of California and Insurance Commis announced the appointment of FE. Finley Witson as 
sioner Harvey Wells of Oregon give high praise ageney supervisor for Western Michigan, with head- 
to the company’s management of its affairs in quarters at Grand Rapids. Mr. Kitson is an Indiana 





There is a Man 


Who has spent several years selling insurance. 

He has been producing over $200,000 each year. 

He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 

He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. 

He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME OFFICE 
of a good company. 

He can build up an Agency Force. 

He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. 


He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. 


There is a Company 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860. 
2,000,000 of Assets. 








It has over $5 


It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 

It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 
ficiaries. 

It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. 

It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies can remarks. 


Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders’’ but ‘SER- 
VICE TO FIELDMEN.” 

Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 
and its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Do you know the Man? 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would like 
to be put in touch with him before JUNE IST. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 














INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


be sold. IV. State Laws. : 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination | iws, cover 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


man, and for some years was agency supervisor fis 
the New York Life at Syracuse, N. Y. Afterwards a 
was in the government service for several] years. He 
has now decided to re-enter insurance work 


P. T. Walsh, one of the directors of 
Life of Davenport, Iowa, and one of the leading 





road contractors in this country, died at 


e in 
Navenport, March 16, 1916, 

—The Astna Life Insurance Company has declared 
its quarterly dividend of 2% per cent, the Adina Ac 
cident and Liability 2% per cent, and the Automobile 
2 per cent, on the capital stock of the respective com. 
panies, all payable April 1, 1916. 

The Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
has sent a letter to all companies urging them to hold 


their agency meeting in St. Louis at the same tiny as 
the annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, which meets on September 19, 99 
and 21. 


The examination of the State Life of Great Falls, 


Montana, by the State of Montana, has been completed 
and a similar examination of the National Life of 
Butte is now in progress. These examinations are 
being made by Paul L. Woolston, consulting actuary, 
of Denver. 


Charles J. Stern has been appointed general agent 
of the Union Central Life for Cincinnati He has 
been special agent of the company in the Cincinnati 
office for eighteen years and served a year as presi 
dent of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association. 

The new business of the Germania Life Insurance 
Company during January and February shows an in 
crease of 50 per cent over that of the corresponding 
period of last year, both on the written and the paid 
for basis, and the production for March is also u 


usually heavy. 


On March 29, John T. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual at New York, addressed 
the business course of Harvard University on the 
“Training and Supervision of Agents.’ President W. 
I). Wyman of the Berkshire will speak on the ‘Func 
tion of the Home Office.” 


1916 EDITION NOW READY 


Policy Glauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


American ==« Canadian Life Insurance Companies 





The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. 

I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 

It is growing steadily. II. DisaBiniry AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses 1 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

III. DivipENp Causes. Showing when the first dividend 1s 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 


ADDRESS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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New York, Thursday, April 13, 1916 


USE OF CURRENT EVENTS 





In Leading Up to Your Prospects who 
are Obstinate 





THE BATTLE OF YPRES 





A Great Victory for a Well-Known Agent— 
Incidents in Daily Life That are Leaders 


A few days after the battle at Ypres, when 
newspapers were filled with accounts of the 
slaughter, the tri-State manager of one of the 
big old-line life insurance companies was 
walking the mile and a half to his office, as 
is frequently his custom on pleasant mornings. 
He chanced to fall in with Howard Jones, the 
president of one of the hotel companies in his 
city. Jones had a growing business and was 
making money, but agents of the insurance 
man’s company had never been able to place 
insurance with him. Neither had the agents 
of any other company, for that matter. 

“[ have plenty to leave my family well pro- 
vided for,” had always been the not unfamiliar 
answer, and no one as yet had_ succesfully 
managed to combat it. 

As he and the insurance man fell in together 
this morning, the conversation apparently very 
naturally turned to the battle that had been 
fought a few days before. Perhaps, if the 
truth were known, it would be discovered that 
the insurance man turned it to that subject. 

“It's horrible the way they mowed them 
down,’ said Jones. 

“It is,” said the insurance man. “I suppose 
that if a soldier were starting into a_ battle 
like that and could take insurance, he’d prob- 
ably do so.” 

“Yes, | imagine he would under those cir- 
cumstances,” agreed Jones. 

“Mr. Jones, there’s a thought there for you,” 
said the insurance man. “You're a man almost 
fifty years old, | judge ?” 


“Fifty my next birthday,” said Jones. 


SMALL CHANCES 

“Well, sir, did you know that your chance 
of being alive at fifty-three is no better than 
that of the soldier who started in the battle of 
Gettysburg, or perhaps Ypres, was of com- 
ing out alive 2” 

Jones looked incredulous. 

_ It's true,’ went on the insurance man. 
“The American I’xperience Table of Mortality 
shows that for each 1000 men living at the 
age of forty-nine. fifty-five, or a fraction more 





will be dead before reaching the age of fifty- 
three. Our government records show that 
over fifty-five of every one thousand men en- 
tering the battle of Gettysburg were killed.” 

Jones was silent. ‘The insurance man could 
see that he was moved. He happened to know 
that things were not going so well with Jones 
now as formerly. A new hotel was going up 
half a block away from the one Jones operated 
and threatened to cut seriously into his busi- 
ness. The future probably did not look alto- 
gether so secure for his family as it had 
looked a year earlier. Probably he had been 
made to realize now for the first time how 
rapidly the chances of getting through each 
year were decreasing. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the insurance man,” 
doesn’t it appeal to you that for a man of your 
age life insurance is a good investment? 
Can’t 1 send one of my men around to take 
your application to-day?” 

Jones laughed a bit uncertainly. “There's 
ho getting around you fellows,” he said; but 
he added, “I guess you might send a man 
around if you want to.” 


AN OLp PRINCIPLE 

That manager, a life insurance man of wide 
experience and a former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
in landing that prospect, was making use of a 
principle he is constantly drilling into his men, 
that of relating some event of current interest 
to the need for insurance. It is one of the 
effective ways of landing incidental business 
and much that is not incidental, although it 
may appear so. It gets an interview with a 
difficult prospect oftentimes when he does not 
realize that a purpose to sell insurance is im 
view, until he is almost ready to sign an ap- 
plication blank. It is a method that makes a 
talking point of a subject in which the pros- 
pect is interested at the time, or in which he 
can be interested, because it is a subject oc- 
cupying space in the daily newspapers, in the 


magazines, or in the current drama 


ATTACKS FROM THE ENEMY 

for instance, of late when the talk in the 
newspapers and magazines and not.a few of 
the “movie” shows have had to do with the 
subject of national preparedness, the agents 
working under this manager, at his suggestion, 
have been making preparedness for the crisis 
of life by the purchase of insurance a strong 
selling point. For preparedness is the vital 
purpose of life insurance, preparedness for 
protection from attack of the enemy, death, 
financial loss and personal humiliation. It ts 


not difficult to swing a conversation around 
from national to individual preparedness. 
“Have you ever stopped to think?” asks a 
life insurance man of the junior member of a 
business house with whom he has been talking 
national preparedness, “that the experiences 
of men and business firms and nations are a 
good deal alike. A nation may go down to 
destruction just because it was unprepared 
for attack when the eneniy came. You per- 
haps recall the failure of Jones, Smith & 
Brown, who were doing a business in coal-tar 
products. Jones and Smith depended largely 
upon Brown, who had a_ highly technical 
knowledge of the business. When Brown died 
suddenly a promising business went to smash. 
This house could have absolutely protected it- 
self against loss by insuring Brown, say, for 
$100,000 or $150,000. If he had lived the pre- 
miums on the policy would probably not have 
been missed, and they would always have had 
a full cash settlement value. With his death, 
not only the loss of much of the original in- 
vestment would have been prevented, but like- 
wise loss of earnings that the firm had good 


reason to expect.” 


Hlignest Form or THRIFI 

Again it may happen that emphasis is being 
laid by a community or a nation on the sub- 
ject of thrift. The life insurance manager 
and his men fall in line. They constantly point 
out the advantages of thrift by investment in 
life insurance, showing how old-line life in- 
surance is an investment that pays back princi- 
pal and interest, sometimes with interest that 
is many times the amount of the principal, 
how much may be accomplished by a saving of 
ten cents or more a day, how life insurance 
may enable the business man to save his busi- 
ness, the young man to take advantage of the 
hig opportunity when it comes, the family to 
pay the mortgage that is left behind, how it 
makes it possible for John to remain at the 
university and Mary to continue her work 
in music, how it may save their mother from 
deprivation, perhaps from becoming an object 
of charity. 

When the banks of the country a short time 
avo started the agitation for thrift by Ameri- 
cans, because of the growing commercial op- 
portunities as a consequence of the war in 
Europe, the life insurance manager and his 
men put emphasis on the thrift appeal. 

“T cee that Sam Smith’s place of business 
has just been sold at public sale for $6000,” 
says the agent to the unsuspecting prospect. 
“Do you know that a little indebtedness of 
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$3500 on the part of his estate made it neces- 
sary for the widow to sell. Smith’s place was 
easily worth $10,000, and the widow could 
casily have gotten that for it had she had time 
to look for a purchaser. But creditors were 
insistent and so a public sale was held, and 
the business that held great promise is gone at 
half price. Furthermore, the widow is left 
with but $1500 in cash and two small children. 
If Smith had taken a $5000 insurance policy, 
it would have more than paid the indebtedness 
against the estate and the business could have 
been continued for the widow.” 


PLAYING THE GAME 

Again, the agent falls in with a young man 
lhe knows is on salary. “I see that George 
Green is spreading out his clothing business, 
having increased the capitalization from $10,- 
000 or $25,000,” he says. “That makes me feel 
pretty good. About ten years ago Green was 
working on a salary of $25 a week. I suc- 
‘ceeded after some pretty hard work in in- 
teresting him in taking out a twenty-year pay 
life policy for $3000. Two years ago a young 
man employed in a clothing store in a thriving 
suburb sought to interest Green in buying with 
him an interest in the business, which could 
be purchased cheaply on the part payment 
plan. By means of his insurance he was en- 
abled to borrow $1000 from our company, 
which was enough to make the initial payment. 
Since that time he has prospered.” 

3y this time the young man on a salary whe 
is hearing the story of Green’s accomplish- 
inent, is in a condition of mind to listen fa- 
vorably to the proposition of taking a bit of 
life insurance for himself. 

So it goes, thrift and preparedness are per- 
haps matters especially before the public eye 
but for a few weeks or perhaps months, even 
if the part they play in life is always the same. 
But there are happening daily in the commun- 
ity in which the life insurance agent lives 
events such as deaths, failures, the advance- 
ment of individuals and corporations, the dis- 
tress of a widow, a campaign for a hospital, 
for the cause of the associated charities, the 
loss of riches, the collapse of a bank, the 
abandonment by a young man or woman in 
time of stress of a promising career, suicides, 
murders, cases of insanity—a hundred human 
heartaches and losses that point the need of 
life insurance. 

They are most potent talking points for the 
agent at the time they happen, because interest 
in them is most acute, and in most cases they 
touch the lives of persons with whom the 
prospect is familiar. There are “psychological 
moments” when the most difficult prospect is 
in a mood to invest in life insurance. They 
usually come when some life that touches that 
of the prospect exemplifies the value of life 
insurance, through the possession or lack of 
it, or when the prospect is deeply interested in 
some subject that can be made a potent talking 
point. The alert agent keeps in touch with 
current happenings, and finds it not difficult 
to create a good many “psychological mo- 
ments.” Having created the mood, he finds 
that there is not much difficulty in accomplish- 
ing the rest. 


PETER PHYFE 


The Agent Speaks of Flaunted Sirens 
and Eyes Fixed on the Far Hilltop 





PREPAREDNESS 





The Factor in the Far North of Canada Who 
Studied Latin and Greek and Read the 
Great London Dailies 
TENTH TALK 

Once in awhile I go fishing up in Canada, 
deep into the woods of that dear snow sister 
of our country, whose friendly citizens treat 
the guest from the States as if he were indeed 
a brother returning to a numerous and loving 
Ilere’s to her! May she become 
greater and ever greater and may never an 


family. 


armed cruiser or a fortress between her and 
us blot the imaginary line of swift, clear 
rivers, deep green forests, broad farmlands 
and cold inland seas! 

Got switched off a little but could not help it. 

On a fishing trop, far north of Three Rivers, 
I was told a singularly interesting tale con- 
cerning a factor of the Hudson Bay Company, 
whose station was way up north, far remote, 
but by Indian runners and dog teams in winter, 
from railroads or cities. Canada is a big hunk 
of North America; some of the Iludson Bay 
posts are quite as remote from the civilized 
places of earth as missionary stations in equa- 
torial Africa. 

This factor had begun in the service of the 
Iludson Bay Company as a boy, and to past 
middle-age had always been stationed at re- 
mote trading places. He married a half-breed 
Indian wife, a young woman noted for her 
beauty and character. He was fond of study 
and books, and during the long winter even- 
ings, in the post building of logs, deep in snow 
and ice, he mastered Latin, Greek and the 
modern languages. He kept himself familiar 
with the happenings of the busy world, so dis- 
tant from his station. Copies, months old, of 
the great London dailies were always on his 
breakfast table. 

PREPAREDNESS 

Before his fortieth year it was known to 
many of the fur corporation that the factor 
had so applied himself to the affairs of his 
concern that his knowledge concerning the 
details of the fur trade in every part of the 
world was equaled by no expert anywhere. 
To this store he constantly added, and with 
never ceasing assiduity and even enthusiasm. 

Somebody, and maybe a lot of somebodies, 
must have had eyes fixed on this man, buried 
close to the Arctic Circle in Canada. One of 
the London managers, holding a responsible 
and lucrative position in the corporation, sud- 
denly died. Residence in London went with 
the office, and, as the story was told me beside 
a campfire, deep in the forests, the salary was 
some five thousand pounds per annum. The 
factor was invited to London to fill the office. 
He took his half-breed wife, his children, and 
after the long journey presented himself at the 
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council table in the London office. [o, many 
years the factor continued to occupy positions 
that were the highest in his corporation, Hj 
wife became a pet of London society. 


With THE INDIVIDUAL 

What do you know about that for an ex. 
ample in personal preparedness? And see! 
Just as defense of country must ultimately rest 
upon the individual, so preparedness wien be 
individual or it will be as futile to depend upon 
as a chain made up of rusty and broken links. 
If a man cannot defend himself he can never 
he counted upon to defend his country, and if 
a man will not take preparedness for his life 
motto, as an individual, he will be a minus 
quantity in national preparedness. 

This comes home to the solicitor. If he js 
not constantly preparing himself for vreater 
toils, greater successes, greater pay, then he 
must fall to the rear. It is an inevitable and 
universal law. To stand still is to fall behind 
for the procession is always on the move. 

Now preparedness for the individual is al- 
mighty hard work. You have to take off your 
coat, and perhaps a metaphorical shirt, and 
use up a lot of midnight oil. Without supreme 
effort no individual ever prepared himself for 
greater things. Take it from a fellow who 
knows. The highway of success is bordered 
with comfortable benches for those who think 
they can rest awhile. Pleasures and dissipa- 
tions beckon from the bushes, and the way is 
flinty and hard for the feet of the trampers. 

A successful solicitor has to have cached 
away in his head about ten tons to the pound 
of what is actually used. He should be fa- 
iniliar with the financial history of every rival 
company. He should never speak in general- 
ities; if he refers to a dividend record, he 
should be able to pull out the facts from his 
pocket and present them in a convincing way. 
If another company issues a similar policy to 
that which he is presenting, he should be per- 
fectly familiar with the other contract. If his 
own company, for good and sufficient reasons, 
once slumped on its dividend record, he should 
have the good and sufficient reasons in such 
a shape that they will extol the management 
rather than condemn. 

All this is preparedness, spelled in capitals 
and in the reddest of ink. No lounging 
benches or wayside sirens for the man who 
tramps this highway of success. Indeed he 
who would take preparedness to his personal 
life must be ready for self-denial, for arduous 
toils, for midnight oil, for flaunting the sirens, 
for keeping his eyes steadily fixed way heyond 
his present opportunities. 

Take any successful man in any line you 
happen to meet, ask him if his life has not heen 
one of unremitting preparedness. Everywhere 
there is but one answer. Preparc! Prepare! 
Prepare! 

And do not forget another thing. That 15, 
that preparedness limited to a single narrow 
groove is not the best kind of preparedness. 
Every man has all the time there is, and most 
men have a mental equipment altogether equal 
to anything they will to attain. Besides the 
knowledge of his craft and the arts of per- 
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suasion, the solicitor should cultivate his pow- 
ers as a public speaker; he should have a 
sound knowledge of the great daily events of 
the world; he should have one hobby for re- 
laxatiun, concerning which he should train 
himself to be a master. 

Put a heap more yet of yourself into your 
daily labors, put every kind of effort into your 
training for something higher in your craft 
than you hold to-day, and throw your whole 
self, every gramme of vigor you own, into 
your personal work and your individual pre- 
paredness. 

THE GREAT 

With the great men of the world it has 
always been the same. Lincoln in the little 
hut on Pigeon Creek, Indiana, stretching his 
boyish figure before the open fire and devour- 
ing all the books he could beg and borrow in 
the sparse, rough settlement. Washington 
making surveys along the Ohio, which were so 
accurately calculated that no substantial cor- 
rection was ever found necessary, and training 
himself in such definite habits that he was 
master of his desires, his time and his mind 
as few have ever been. Youthful Napoleon 
gaining skill in every detail of artillery prac- 
tice, so that as Emperor of the French and 
master of Europe his advice was eagerly sought 
in battle by his own artillerists. The shabby 
little corporal made notes of everything which 
concerns the arts of kingship when other 
young men were dancing the latest revolu- 
tionary steps and reeling off to bed after an 
evening of liquor. 

All through the ages the differentiating 
mark of the genius, so-called, has been an 
unrelenting grasp on the idea of personal 
preparation. Says Lewes: 

Our strength is measured by our plastic 
power. l'rom the same materials one man 
builds palaces, another hovels; one ware- 
houses, another villas; bricks and mortar are 
mortar and bricks until the architect makes 
them something else. Thus it is that in the 
same family, in the same circumstances, one 
man rears a stately edifice, while his brother, 
vacillating and incompetent, lives forever 
amid ruins; the block of granite, which was 
an obstacle in the pathway of the weak, be- 
comes a stepping-stone in the pathway of the 
resolute, 


PROCRASTINATION 

It is said that the surest way to overcome 
procrastination is to inculcate a spirit of will- 
ingness to do at once a kind act for a friend 
m order that his pleasure may be assured; a 
willingness to undertake with promptitude 
those things which the mind decrees prudent 
and wise; the willingness to cheerfully dis- 
charge a disagreeable duty in order that the de- 
demands of responsibility may be met. Sir 
Walter Scott, in one his immortal poems, 
couples “the will to do” with the “soul to 
dare,” because he recognized that one as in- 
variably follows the other as the night the 
day. The spirit of willingness is of the heart 
4s well as of the mind, and therefore I con- 
clude that in life insurance the best way for an 
agent to obviate any irritation his visit might 
Cause is to convincingly appeal to the noblest 
sentiments of the heart—John B. Lunger. 





SQUINTS 

| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

“Am going to S. for a few days’ rest,” I 
said to a friend of mine. “To S., eh? Well, 
[ll give you a letter of introduction to a 
wealthy cliert of mine there. You might in- 
terest him in a good-sized policy.” Sure! I 
went—I saw—l wrote six people in the four 
days I was resting (?) for $168,000—pre- 
miums over $6000. All resulted from the one 
kind introduction. Some bully friend! Now, 
just adjust your monocle and see what you 
could do if you had one hundred good friends 
like my lawyer. O, it’s possible! Well, with 
such help no one would ever see you standing 
on the street corner scratching your head and 
wondering where you are going next. Gee! 

If you would put all your perseverance into 
a hogshead, would it fill it full? Hlow much 
have you, anyway? A little is all right for 
white wings, or floor-walkers, or sheep herd- 
ers, but you! You are different—you are up 
against wills as determined as your own. You 
need a purpose, and around it every function 
of mind and heart should center. When you 
see a down-and-outer ambling up the street— 
clothes seedy—nowhere receiving a welcome— 
heart all out of him—despair on his face, you 
have a perfect right to dub him “L-axhibit 
.1-Peter” 
Wreck! 

The life underwriter everywhere has the 
reputation of being a jollier. Well, why not? 
All the world likes a jolly. The glad hand 
and winsome smile sometimes get what words 


because he is “Petered out.” 


fail to bring. Deliver me from any salesman 
who is cold, boorish, over-bearing, grouchy. 
Repulsive, sarcastic, obtrusive, foul-mouthed 
manners must be transformed. No! No! 
Carry a smile, take jokes in good part, be cor- 
dial, gracious, happy. By and by you will see 
your own character reflected in your prospects. 
| like to see prospects look at me in a kindly, 
trusting manner—don’t you? 

“Say, Billy, I believe | can help you sell 
some bonds. I have three friends who have 
some money to invest,” | said to a bond man 
and a friend. “Well,” he replied, “I will drive 
around for you in the morning and take you 
out there.’ He did; we went. [ introduced 
him. He sold each one $10,000; all happy, 
especially Billy. Few days after he met me, 
and almost the first question was, “What 
would $10,000 cost me? He had $80,000. I 
replied, $20,000 would cost you $1200.” “All 
right, my boy, I will see doctor at 3 P. M.” 
Real, true men fully appreciate a kindness 
shown. 1 sometimes think a solicitor would 
gain more business and friends if he gave 
more time, labor and money, and didn’t beg 
so much and so hard. R. O. Tictios. 


TOO MANY DEATHS AMONG POL- 
ICYHOLDERS FROM VIOLENCE 
Dr. John L. Davis, medical director of the 

Amicable Life of Waco. urges all medical ex- 
aminers to take into consideration the ap- 
plicant’s disposition, for this phase of a man’s 
make up may reveal the possibilities of violent 
death. In a letter directed to the examiners of 
the Amicable Life, Dr. Davis says: 


Violence nowadays causes companies an 
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alarming proportion of losses, ten to fifteen 
per cent; and with some of the smaller and 
younger companies as much as twenty-five per 
cent of their mortality; chiefly accident, sui- 
cide and homicide. 

In making a comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject I find many accidents befall men because 
they are habitually rash and foolhardy; or be- 
cause they drink; or they are of an impetuous, 
violent temperament—hot-headed; or they are 
trying to do things too fast—not all the speed 
maniacs are connected with autos (the Arabs 
say that haste comes from the devil, delibera- 
tion from God). And some families, as you 
have observed, are just naturally clumsy and 
blundering, and so they constantly ‘‘happen to 
accidents.”’ 

Suicides are the result usually of thwarted 
ambition and hope, in business or love or 
health. Homicides ordinarily have a stage set- 
ting of jealousy and whiskey; though some- 
times even these meager properties are not 
needed for the gun-play ‘‘movie.”’ 

The thoughtful examiner will not fail to con- 
sider these possibilities in the make-up and en- 
vironment of the applicant; if he is unusually 
reckless in manner and movement; if he is in 
any sense a “speeder” technically or figura- 
tively; if he has a violent ungovernable temper; 
if there are intimations of business or do- 
mestie trouble; if the applicant is conspicu- 
ously nervous or has recently failed in busi- 
ness or lost money or, what is worse, if he has 
lost his nerve; under all such circumstances be 
wise and vigilant and give us a hint in your 
report, so we may investigate thoroughly, be- 
cause this is a most essential element in medi- 
cal selection. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1o16. 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE 


YEAR | AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLICY | 
Was 
ISSUED. | 95 30 | 35 | 40 45 | 50 


} 
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68| 30.45) 36.89) 45.7 


Premium, ..| 19.35) 22.10} 25. 74 
72| 4.48) 5.62 7.24 


| 
1905... | 2.86] 3.22 
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Premium. 31.07) 37.63) 46.64 





1908 2.64) 2.90} 3.28) 3.85) 4.76) 6.17 
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1910... 2.52} 2.73; 3.03) 3.48) 4.24) 5.47 
1911.......| 2.46] 2.65] 2.91] 3.32] 3.99) 5.13 
1912.......| 2.03} 2.32) 2.72] 3.24] 3.93) 4.86 
1913.......| 1.94] 2.22] 2°59} 3.08} 3.74) 4.62 
1914. ..| 1.86] 2.12) 2.47) 2.92] 3.55) 4.39 
1915. 





Premium | 28.59) 31.48) 35.07) 39 59) 45.41) 53.19 
1905.......| 3.76] 4.11] 4.58] 5.27] 6.25] 7.68 
1906. . | 3.57) 3.89) 4.33) 4.95) 5.90) 7.28 
1907. | 3.39) 3.68) 4.09 4.66 5.55) 6.88 
| | 
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| | | | 
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} 
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1910.... 3.78] 3.88) 4.06) 4.35) 4.90) 5.91 
Premium...| 48.36} 49.01) 50.02) 51.66) 54.44) 59.18 
! 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Delay Often Prevents Agents From 
Securing Prospect 


MANY APPLICATIONS A LOSS 


Making Good by Prompt Attention—Tips From 
An Agent 


Writing the application, getting the appli- 
cant examined, and delivering the policy are 
the three steps by which the agent guides the 
applicant from the dim field of ‘‘prospects’’ in- 
to the sure fold of policyholders. The way 
seems short, but some of ous have found it long 
and difficult. ’Tis the second step—the medical 
examination—where so many inexperienced 
agents stumble. 

Why is it that we all have stuck away in our 
desks carefully written and duly signed appli- 
cations that have never reached the home of- 
fice? The reply is, ‘We could never get the ap- 
plicant examined.” 

The medical examination in importance stands 
next to the collection of the premium at the 
time of signing the application. It clinches the 
contract, and the conscientious buyer fells a 
greater obligation when he has been examined. 

Since the examination is so important, we 
should know how this may be best accomplished. 

From the first the agent should strive to win 
the confidence of the applicant, both for him- 
self and his company. The applicant should be 
so convinced of the importance of insurance, 
that he will co-operate with the agent in com- 
pleting the contract. 

May not an agent who has won the application 
upon these lines lose the business by failure to 
follow prompt, definite business methods? 

Perhaps one of the first lessons that the in- 
experienced agent learns is that writing the ap- 
plication is not selling insurance. 

When the agent has secured the signature 
to the application, his enthusiasm should not 
wane until the medical examination has been 
made, 

The agent who leaves the selection of time 
and place of examination to the applicant, makes 
a mistake that often results in the loss of busi- 
ness. 

A business man respects business methods. 
Indefinite appointments, useless delay, or lack 
of interest on the part of the agent will cause 
the applicant to become indifferent. 

When the application has been signed, the 
agent should seize the first opportunity to have 
the applicant examined. If inconvenient for the 
applicant to be examined immediately, a definite 
hour should be appointed when the ageit should 
call upon and accompany him to the office of 
the examiner of the company. 

The great necessity of insurance, its protec- 
tion to the family of the applicant, should al- 
ways be urged. 

Forgetfulness of self-interest, and an earnest 
desire to represent worthily your’ profession, 
and to benefit the appticant will win his con- 
fidence and co-operation. 

Delays are dangerous and prompt action is 
the only safety. Make the applicant feel that 
the delay is more dangerous to himself than to 
you. 

To have the applicant examined is the busi- 
ness of the agent, not that of the applicant. 

It is better to have the examination made at 
office of the company or examiner, as the work 
can be handled better, but if this cannot be ac- 
complished, take the examiner to the applicant. 

If the agent has thoroughly convinced the 
applicant in writing the application, only care- 
lessness or indifference could lose the business. 

The able, sincere agent has little difficulty in 
having the applicant examined. Inexperience 
and inefficiency are the main causes of the 
failure to close contracts. 

It is the ‘now’ that is important in our 
work. A vague ‘‘to-morrow” will not suf- 
fice. 

I believe there is more in knowing how to get 


the applicant examined than to write his ap- 
plication. 

It is said applications are sometimes given to 
an agent to get rid of him, but if such has ever 
been the case, something is wrong. He _ did 
not display good judgment. The business man 
will not sign an application for that purpose. 
Once he has given his signature to an applica- 
tion, he usually means business, and it is the 
duty of the agent to see that he is brought be- 
fore the examiner. When the examination is 
made, in most cases at this point honorable com- 
petition ceases, therefore it is all the more im- 
portant to complete your work. 

When the examinations are made, business 
men feel that they are obligated to a great ex- 
tent to the agent to accept the policy, provided 
it has been issued as represented. 

Let us complete all work begun and cease 
making a collection of mere applications, which 
are but poor souvenirs of failure and testi- 
monials of wasted energy.—Nat. F. Jackson, of 
the American National of Galveston. 


A SANITY TEST THAT PROVED 
EFFECTIVE 

Second Vice-President Wilson, of the Equi- 
table Life of New York, was foreman of a jury 
not long ago, in a case where it was contended 
that the defendant was insane and_ incom- 
petent to manage his own affairs. Just before 
the examination closed the foreman of the jury 
questioned the man: 


Mr. Wilson—‘‘Is your life insured?” 

The Man—‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Mr. Wilson—‘‘What kind of a policy have 
you?” 

The Man—‘‘A twenty-year endowment policy.’’ 

Mr. Wilson—‘‘What company are you insured 
in?” 

The Man—‘‘The Equitable Life.” 

Mr. Wilson—‘‘Why did you insure in the Equi- 
table?’’ 

The Man—‘‘Because it is the best company 
in the world.”’ 

Whereupon Mr. Wilson arose with dignity and 
solemnity, and, addressing the court, said, 
“Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, this 
man is not insane.’’ (Great applause.) When 
the uproar was stilled by order of the court, the 
judge and the other members of the jury, with- 
out leaving their seats, spontaneously and un- 
animously agreed with Mr. Wilson, and the man 
was declared safe and sane. 


RERESENTING A LIFE COMPANY 


It is one thing to ‘‘write life insurance,’’ but 
quite another and a different thing to represent 
a life insurance company, create a reasonable 
amount of good business, get it paid for and 
then keep it on the books. 

To be a lasting success a life insurance sales- 
man’s first concern must be the welfare of his 
policyholders—pre-eminence of the interests of 
his clients. He must make them realize that 
he is their attorney, and, at the same time, be 
faithful to his company. To make good in 
such dual capacity is to satisfy exacting de- 
mands. Only one of unusual capability and 
patience can qualify for this highest class of 
salesmanship. Fair and square, absolutely un- 
compromising with client and company alike, 
he must be willing to perform much labor gratis, 
as pay comes only with accepted business, for 
which he must collect and which he may never 
disturb; since, if he change companies, he can- 
not, in justice to his customers, ‘‘take his trade 
with him.” 

To the public, the agent is the company. 
Establishing proper interest in company affairs, 
improved legislation, taxes, supervision, health 
conservation, etec., is the agent’s work; and on 
him more than on all other influences com- 
bined, depends increased efficiency in life un- 
derwriting. He has had to prove his client’s 
need of the protection he has sold him. He had 
to make him buy it. He must now induce him 
to safeguard and care for it. And all this, more 
too, must he do, either for nothing or, at best, 
with but indirect return. 
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It is clear, then, that selecting recruits who 
may appropriately enter the ranks of a dis- 
ciplined army whose requirements call for men 
and women of such high order as should belong 
to the sales force of the standard old line life 
surance companies (ts Important So, the 
Bureau of Salesmanship Research “for the pro- 
motion of efficiency in selection and training of 
salesmen,” at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, to which Andrew Carnegie has given 
$12,000,000, established with the co-operation of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
means more than it did, on first mention. fFor- 
tune pranks pecularly at times. Circumstances 
shake into official prominence men who find their 
jobs queer. For various reasons, there are over 
the country lawyers, doctors, bankers farmers, 
actively operating life insurance companies, 
What do such men know about salesmen, ex- 
cept perhaps, what is understood by nearly 
every one else—that they are just the indi- 
viduals the shrewd, sharp salesman hag long 
delighted in as his particular meat? Notably 
weak in the hands of salesmen, then, what 
show have they of commercial inexperience to 
make success in selecting and equipping saleg- 
men of their own? 

The Carnegie Institute should have a goodly 
and distinguished enrolment.—Charles L. Mae- 
Gregor in The Fra. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PIRACY 


When Captain Kidd, the pirate of ancient 
days, ‘‘sailed the seas over’ in search of prey 
he hoisted the black flag and his victims could 
either fight or run. They knew that the black 
flag meant no quarter. 

The modern pirate does not come out boldly 
as Captain Kidd did. He takes no chances, and 
most generally he sails under the flag of al- 
leged respectability. The chief object in life 
of the modern pirate is to pull down. He hasn't 
the ability to upbuild, and so, if he happens 
to be in life insurance, he goes out seeking 
people who have been converted by other men 
to buy insurance of some good company, and 
dissatisfies them by insinuations or false state- 
ments as to the company in which the insurance 
has been bought. 

Life insurance is one of the highest callings 
in the land, and thousands of high-grade women 
and men are to be found in the ranks of the 
salesmen of various companies. It is strange, 
therefore, that possibly no other calling has 
more black sheep, or pirates, than the life in- 
surance profession. There are two kinds of 
life insurance pirates—one is the pirate manager 
and the other is the pirate solicitor; neither 
one of these gentry know, and they don’t even 
care to know, that 83 per cent of the insurable 
people of Oregon are uninsured, or not ade- 
quately insured, and this 83 per cent furnishes 
to the honorable solicitor a practically virgin 
field to labor in. The pirate does not seek this 
83 per cent to make converts of. He looks 
principally for people who are already insured, 
and by misrepresentation endeavors to twist 
the insured from the company he is already 
in, into the one that the pirate happens to be 
connected with at that time. Pirates, as 4 
rule, are “rounders.’”’ They float from company 
to company, as they necessarily must. Their 
nefarious ways make it impossible for them 
to accumulate anything and eventually they 
are compelled to drift out of the business and 
“take a job.” Unfortunately the pirate manage! 
supplies their places with the same low-grade 
material. : “ 

The pirate manager winks at everything his 
solicitor says, and if the solicitor mentions te 
him some lie he has told about any company 
the manager is not above stamping it as beiné 
true. The pirate manager goes further than 
that—he is everlastingly trying to steal away 
the solicitors which respectable companies have 
made out of raw material, and he frequently 
succeeds by making promises which are asl 
possible of fulfillment and which he never ha: 
intention of fulfulling. 

A case recently came under 
where the manager of a company, in trying 
old company at that, spent a half day In tt 
to twist a seven-year-old policy from & ne 
company, but without success The ee 
spent on raw material would have Dro Life 
good results in new business.—Oregor 
Bulletin. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 


GREAT RECORDS MADE BY LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 





Accomplishments of General Agents, Agency Directors and Personal Writers of Various Life Insurance Companies 


VOLUME 


Produced by Individuals and Agencies—Time 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 
JOSEPH ABRAHAMS—Of the Ford Agency, New 


York, on December 31, 1915, wrote 12 applications, 
for $42,000 of insurance between 5 and 12 o’clock 
P, M. 

H. ALTMAN—Of the Detroit Life, wrote business 
anywhere in the State of, Michigan in 1915. Upon 
one trip he wrote 21 applications, for $22,000 of in- 
surance, in 20 days. 

WILLIAM PERRY BAUCUM —Of the Louisiana 
State Life, won a Boe medal for writing 53 applica- 
‘tions in 6 weeks. A feature of the work was that cash 
for the first premium accompanied every application. 
The date of the achievement has been lost. 

J. W. BURMESTER—Connected with the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) office of the New York Life, wrote 35 
applications in 23 working days of February, 1915. 

BASIL CHAPMAN —General agent for the Mary- 
land Life, at Richmond, Va., in August, 1913, went to 
Madison county, in the Blue Ridge mountains. Ile 
wrote 52 applications in 14 days, and on one day wrote 
9 applications; six another day. ‘Total insurance, 
$68,500, 

W. M. EGERT—Working for the United States An- 
nuity and Life, in Illinois, wrote 238 i ag in 
June, 1915, and. reported on 21 of them with cash. 


MISS M. M. GASPARD— Manager of the woman’s 
department of the North American Life, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., under Manager E, 5. 
Ashebrooke, once wrote 7 applications between 1.30 
and 5 P. M. 

W. L. DENHAM—Of the Jacksonville agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York, wrote 60 applications 
in January, 1916, and won a medal offered by H 
Hyatt, president ‘of the agencies in the Southern di- 
vision of the company. 

D. D. GILMORE—Of the Savannah branch of the 
New York Life, in 1915, took part in a contest which 
required two applications to be written each week for 
six weeks. He wrote 3 the first week, 4 in the second, 
5 in the third, 6 in the fourth and 8 in the fifth, or a 
total of 26 applications in five wee 

W. Y. GUILBERT—Special agent of the Lamar 
Life of Jackson, Miss., wrote 24 applications in one 
week, an average of 4 a day, in the country and small 
towns. He made this record in 1915, 

JOHN HAWKS—District agent at Lansing, Mich., 
for the Mutual Life of New York, wrote 7 applica- 
tions one Monday, and got the first premium in each 
case, Five were in the State Insurance Department, 
and included the Deputy Commissioner, actuary and 
chief examiner. 

E. H. HATCH—Connected with the New York Life 
at St. Paul, Minn., in an application contest which 
lasted 5 weeks and 8 days in 1915, wrote 37 applica- 
tions, 

C. HOROWITZ—Of the Grand street branch of the 
New York Life, New York city, in an application con- 
test which lasted 5 weeks and 3 days, in 1915, wrote 
40 applications. 

WILLIAM THORNE MATTHEWS—Who solicits 
for the Penn Mutual. in New York city, wrote 50 appli- 
cations in 100 days. Then he wrote 50 applications in 
50 days. Total insurance written in 150 days, $260,- 
00. In a record of 120 applications his average time 
in getting the applicant to consent to go to the ex 
aminer was 10 to 15 minutes. 


JOHN J. PARKER Of Cleveland, completed 30 
years with the New York Life in March, 1916. In 
February the great Middle department wrote applica- 
tions in his honor, and Mr. Parker wrote $225,000 of 
insurance and led in amount of insurance written. 

CLARENCE H. POINDEXTER-—Connected with 

the Kansas City, (Kas.) general agency of the North- 
western Mutual, on February 29, 1916, personally 
wrote 18 applications in one day and had all the ap- 
Plicants examined, 
ROBERT SCOBIE—Of the Harlem branch of the 
ew York city agency of the New York Life, has 
paid for an average a 123 applications a year for 15 
years, or more than 10 a month. 
in September, 1915. 


S. STARK 


This was his record 


-Of Des Moines, Ia., manager southern 


—_ of South Dakota for the ‘American Life, made a 
; 1p a Grover, S. Dak., in August, 1913. In two 
pee € interviewed 23 prospects and wrote 22 appli- 
ations, for a total of $41,000 insurance, 

CALVIN TICHENOR— Manager at Little Rock, 


Ar yl 
the U Ss > 
ian on nited States Annuity and Life, once 


applications, for $38,000 insurance in 5 days. 


OF INSURANCE AND NUMBER OF 








Other Information 
sy JoHN I. HARDEN 


B. N. WALLER—A Northwestern Mutual general 
agent for part of lowa, once went to a small town. 
There were 39 insurablle persons in it. He wrote 3r 
of them in 38 days. Upon another occasion he wrote 13 
Danes in one afternoon. One could speak English. 
With the assistance of two interpreters he wrote, at 
another time, 25 men in 8 days. 

E. E. WEBSTER—Manager of the agency depart- 
ment of the Indiana National Life, made an unusual 
record of personally written business in one week of 
1909. For six days he wrote an average of 5 appli- 
cations a day for a total of $82,500 insurance, the ap- 
eilcadinuns averaging $2750. 

CHARLES WEINFELD—Who, at the time of his 
death in October, 1915, was general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual at Kansas City, Mo., said in 
public that he once wrote 7 applications in two hours 
while waiting in a small town to catch a train. 

FRED. W. WESTON—Of Michigan, who won the 
presidency of the Illinois Life’s $100,000 Club in 
1915, not only paid for a larger volume of business 
during the year than any other agent of the com- 
pany, but also wrote 209 applications and led the 
agents in number of applications personally written. 


BEGINNERS 


In 1910 the New York Life published a list of be- 
ginning agents that had been less than 6 months with 
the company. The following records, selected from 
this list, are far enough above the ordinary to deserve 
mention: 

GEORGE W. TACKABURY, Los Angeles, $143,585. 

HENRY HYER, Alabama, $141,500. 

NOAH MACDOWELL, New York city, $141,000. 

JOHN A. HARTIGAN, Baltimore, $94,500. 

CHARLES FRANK MORITZ, Atlanta, $87,000. 

MRS. JENNIE WATKINS, Yorkville, N. Y., 
$77,500. 

In 1915 fifteen beginners that had been with the 
New York Life less than a year paid for $100,000 or 
more. Of the 1915 list, Cc HERSKOWITZ 
wrote 113 applications, for $110,500, in 11 months. 

FITZ CHARLES GREENE of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House paid for $338,000 in less than a year. 

SUSSMAN HERTZ, $155,000 in less than a year. 


In 1915 twenty-five of the New York Life’s second- 
year men produced more than $100,000 in 9 months, 

SYDNEY S. LANDAU, Manhattan, reported 90 
applications, for $245,000, in 9 months. 

SAUL LITWACK, $181,000. 

HERMAN G. MYERS, $195,500. 

L. H. PIMENTAL, San Francisco, $181,750. 

Beginners connected with the Central branch in 
Chicago produced $1,400,000 in 1915, and led all 
other branch offices of the company in new organiza- 
tion business. 

B. B. CARLTON—Was 19 years old in 1911, and 
took up life insurance under the management of the 
Central branch of the New York Life at Chicago. In 
little over a month he wrote 25 applications, for $31,- 
000 insurance, and worked cute among strangers. 
NATHAN R. CORNSWEET--Legan with the New 
York Life at Cleveland, January 11, 1916. By Feb 
ruary 29 he had written $8 applications, for $67,000 
of insurance. 

WM. R. CRAYCROFT— Working for the Mutual 
Senefit in Oklahoma, wrote $70,000 of insurance in 
January, 1916. Mr. Craycroft is a beginner at life 
insurance, having been out of school but a little over 
six months. 

P, C. FEISTED—Of Blackfoot, Idaho, closed his 
first month with the Idaho State Life, June 30, 1915, 
with 22 applications, for $35,000 insurance to his credit. 

F. H. GANS—Of Manhattan, N. Y., who had never 
sold life insurance before he contracted with the New 
York Life, January 13, 1915, challenged any new man 
to beat him on business from January 1 to June 30. 
May 1, 1915, he had paid for $103,856. 

J. A. GREEN—Of Springfield, Mo., was a bank 
cashier, 26 years old. He contracted with the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, and in 60 days wrote, approxi- 
a $100,000 insurance.—News item of 1916. 

L. D. HALEY—Joined the agency force of the New 
York Life, March 1, 1915. In March he wrote ten 
applications for $10,000; in April, 15 applications, for 
$18,000, and he wrote $20,000 in four days of May. 


APPLICATIONS 


Covered for Records Ranging from Two Hours to Over Fifty Years—Production Club Members and 


He works in a small town in Maine, which is prin- 
cipally noted for fishing and camping in the summer. 

HENRY CAMP HARRIS—Of Dallas, Tex., upon 
changing from the National Temperance Life to the 
Great Southern of Houston, Tex., personally produced 
$80,000 of new business the first week. One applica- 
tion called for $60,000 on the twenty-payment life 
plan. 

A. MOSLEY HOPKINS—Whose address the re- 
porter omitted, contracted with the Reliance Life in 
1909. During his first year he reported $300,000, 


JULIUS JONAS—In 1912 gave up a salary of 
$6000 a year as traveling salesman to solicit applica- 
tions for the Northwestern Mutual. He _ reported 
$150,000 during his first year. In December, 1913, 
the beginning of his second year, he wrote $108,000, 
practically all of which was reported. Mr. Jonas is at 
present general agent for the Pacific Mutual at South 
Bend, Ind. 

HARRY KESSLER—Connected with the Oklahoma 
branch of the New York Life, never saw a rate book 
before March, 1915. September 24, 1915, he had 
$114,500 business to his credit. 

FRANK T. KUHL—Lived in Illinois in 1911 and 
was in the mercantile line. His health declined and 
he contracted with the Franklin Life to sell life in 
surance. In four months he reported $100,000. He 
was among the leading personal producers of the com- 
pany from the start, and in December, 1911, headed 
the list. 

GEO. E. LANGFORD-—Was appointed special agent 
of the American Home Life at Haskell, Tex., in 1912. 
During his first week he wrote and delivered $30,000 
of insurance. 

ABRAHAM MARGULIS—Of the Grand _ street 
(New York city) branch agency of the New York 
Life, arrived in America about January, 1915. In 
five months he mastered the English language so far 
as to be able to write 31 applications, for $48,500 in 
surance. 

A. J MARKEL & J. ROSEN--Began with the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) agency of the Travelers, with prac 
tically no experience, and in less than one year closed 
over $200,000 of business.—News item of 1915. 

ANDREW P. MARTIN—Of Nashville, probably 
Tenn., was 21 years with the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. Then he contracted with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life. The first week he wrote 7 applications, and 
during the first month he wrote 22 applications. 

A. L. MOORE—Of York, Neb., made a contract 
with the Mutual Life of New York in October, 1912. 
In a little over two months, and by December 31, he 
had written y applications, for $137,612 of insurance, 
and delivered and paid for all of the business except 
$2000. 

MAJOR J. C. MOW—Of the Great Southern Life 
of Houston, Tex., began in 1911. After he had been 
at work three rs Be he wrote $74,500 in 30 days. 

W. L. NICKS—Of San Antonio, Tex., became con 
nected with the I. Moore Agency of the Guarantee 
Life, December 1. He wrete 32 applications, for $62, 
000 insurance, during his first month in the business 
The date of this news item has been lost, but the 
record was made during the last two or three years. 

MRS. E. E. PROCTOR—Working for the Union 
Central at Nashville, Tenn., took up life insurance as 
a new business January 1, 1916, and in February, het 
second month, she wrote $110,000 of insurance. 

H. H. SCHUYLER—Is a beginner, working for 
the New York Life in Colorado, but in 16 days of 
1915 he wrote $49,000 insurance. 

A. B. SIMONS—Who had been a druggist for 20 
years, joined the agency force of the Reliance Life in 
1912. In one month he wrote $57,000 in business. 

H. S. SMITH—A New York Life beginner, brought 
the Colorado branch $120,875 insurance and $4000 in 
cash premiums in 23 days of 1915 

K. UCHIMURA—Is a Japanese connected with the 
New York Life at Seattle, Wash. In the $200,000 
Club year of 1911-12 he reported on 310 applications, 
for $407,500 insurance, practically 1 apphcation for 
each working day of the year. He joined the organi- 
zation in April, 1911. 

DR. JOHN L. WENTZ—HPegan with the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburg in Eastern Pennsylvania in 1910, 
In two months of this year he wrote $250,000 and de- 
livered and collected the premiums on $124,500 of the 
amount. 

MRS. MARY L. WILKINSON—Joined the agency 


force of the Missouri State Life at St. Louis in Feb- 
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ruary, 1916, and in the first seven days wrote more 
than $25,000 of insurance. 

EDWARD WOLVERTON—Who is connected with 
the New York Life in Colorado, traveled 1200 miles 
during his first week with the company and wrote 
$180,000 of insurance. No application called for more 
than $10,000 


RECORD OF CALLS AND INTERVIEWS 

NEAL A. COLLINGE--Working for the Mutual 
Benefit under Johnston & Clark, at Detroit, kept the 
following record for October, 1915: 


ee ge rec ee Ee $116,000 
ROOUMCHIIONG 6.5:5.010.06' 50020 ed ror srawesores 7 
“Ge CO eae ee ee eee ee 20 
Oo Meee eee OEE TEE Te ee 10 
SIDOCE DION ncrcaccahera 6s csbew ens sas 161 
Cor DUE. oka ds esevebterbeteyeerenvens $1 144.02 
LE i PO eer eT TT eee err ee ree 6.72 
ee ee, ee ee ee ee ee 11.44 


Cc. M. HOLLIS—Working for Johnston & Clark, 
general agents for the Mutual Benefit at Detroit, made 
the following record in May, 1915: 


DPRVE  WOTKEG, © 6 :is:05'9: 4609s 44we Koa ss se5aes 22 
FROUE Gis sinik.s.9 56. od a ORE NS Cheeks hee we 176 
MEN ins letras oth figs Bip a WE SRO O hig ecd ese a AE 110 
egy lt STEREO TT OT er ee 65 
ADDUICREIONG: «29:4 +.6:0:5.070:4:0:9:04:6 400 Web 2 1D o:8 134% 
rr ene ae ere eon a $127,500 
| METER ERCROR ECO 1,535.19 
Average Cally CarMiNe’ 02 66o6s6006 6c eleew as 69.78 
Average BOUT GOORIN «so0cs ccc ccwascr'ens 8.72 
MVEFRRE CHINE CON oii seve diesen ve cunsinn ss 13.95 
Average value interview «2.0. ccccsrccreens 23.61 

JULIUS JONAS—Working for the Northwestern 


Mutual at Indianapolis, Ind., made a visit to New 
York city in December, 1913. fe did some work 
there, of which John |. D. Bristol, the general agent, 
has made the following brief analysis: 


DSI ROE WIRE ne seks caress sees bees $72,500 
COMMONS: «ach bidas oees4sueere cose 1,200 
Valve Gf call, a0 sic oiisone so 0r%iw sans 100 


In a circular, subsequently, Mr. Bristol stated that 
this was about the highest record, in value of calls, of 
which he was aware. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Agent kept a_ rec- 
ord of his interview values for 6 years, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Value of interviews in 


WN ks hres Mob dr lS Su orHawuseree sh eesen bebe $1.32 
EDs 6b SS Re SEAS Ob SP oe HS 54 TERETE IFES 1.59 
() |, Ee re ae arenes wearers meee Morrone Te artes 2.10 
rere ree TT See To re ee ee 2.27 
1, b ee ere eee see ere en ts 2.38 
LOU Gs so 5:06 oe ERS PSUS RE REDE BO ONO RRR ee 3.18 


The agent is connected with a large metropolitan 
agency of the Northwestern, and the information was 
published in Vield Notes. 

MONROE ROSENFIELD—Working for the Mu- 
tual Benefit under Johnston & Clark, at Detroit, kept 
the following record for October, 1915: 


CMBULANCE WHOM 5 osc o o5.06 ois:e seis sie sd aces $98,500 
ADDIICRUBONG: 0 6:0iniacn'een eo de 0.60 0.0 84.06.0000 08 27 
EAR Silt ered ow Aare ara Greudt ne la Stee ere eco ky ee eee 216 
LGORWERWS: cc ouilseieaw se siduisee sabia as se eine 99 
ey ys | ee One Syren amr 172% 
LG IORNIO - sicoG-G cuea eGo DANN eae sha ee $1,400.75 
NER ANE ONE 5 caisson aig sine wis Wine Wio/ee ie wesw 64 
A AUG GE ERUCKVIOW: 6.05 \0:.0.e 65080 ¥'s:2.0 00 bse 08 $1.41 


COMPANY CLUBS AND CONTESTS 

MISSOURI STATE LIFE—-Had 33 agents qualify 
for its 1914-15 One Hundred Thousand Dollar Club. 
This announcement was made early, and the list may 
have been larger. 

METROPOLITAN—Has — something like 10,000 
agents of all classes. As the industrial and ordinary 
branches of this company are intimately related, it 
would be difficult to form an estimate of the number 
of agents that write nothing but ordinary insurance. 

MUTUAL LIFE—Of New York, probably has some- 
thing like 6000 agents under contract in the United 
States and other countries. Various statements have 
been ace to the effect that the number ranges from 
6000 to 8000, but an average of 6000 may not be far 
wrong, 

MUTUAL LIFE—Of New York, expected to send 
45 men from Chicago to San Francisco in 1915, the 
trip being a bonus for writing business. Thirt} -Six 
men were members of the $100,000 Club, and 9 of the 
$200,000 Club. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
lar Club had in 


Two Hundred Thousand Dol- 


Members 
ES 6-65 W.56 DESARES 6S DES DSSS SSN RK SDE DENS 138 
[DLS 3 Sara ere eer ea sera er er pee eee tte 160 
RE EE, 655-655 5a oe dS 55 6S TAO ee eee ewes 15 
TE 55s BSS aes SS wis Sk ee oe WE Re RES 185 
ASRS ss bisbwb ses b> ONES br OOD UES SSS OES NOES 149 


Six presidents of the club reached the million-dollar 
mark in personal business produced in the club year. 
A news item dated September 12, 19138, — that the 
New York Life had 18 members of the $200,000 Club 
in the year just closed, in chicago, 12 in the Central 
branch and 6 in the Stock Exchange branch. 

NEW YORK LIFE’S One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lar Club had in 


Members 
OOS oiea ends 6 searewdee ewes bans cat tebannas 366 
BIOS. von. watree kos sab ea Sears eeteseseeeeuern’s 439 
1 CIS | re eee ae eee ere Er ee eee eae ees 392 


A news item dated September 12, 1913, stated that 
the 439 members which attended the Hot Springs (Va.) 
meeting of the $100,000 Club, was the largest number 
since 1914. 

NEW YORK LIFE’S—Agents, in 1915, engaged in 
an application contest which lasted 5 weeks and 3 
days. [Fourteen agents wrote a total of 394 applica- 
tions, which is an average of 5 applications a weck for 
each agent. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—In May, 1876, had 
106 general agencies. ‘They wrote applications for 
505 policies, and for a total of $1,113,572 of insurance. 
This was an average of less than 5 ‘policies to a gen- 
eral agency and an average of about $10,000 to each 
general agency. With approximately the same number 
of general agencies, this company has since reached 
a high-water mark of $17,719,820 in a single month. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1898, used written business as the basis for its 
honor roll. {n December of that year 22 agents wrote 
inore than $100,000 each, which is an extraordinarily 
long list. The following men made the record: 


Lives Amt. 
Coors TUCK okie cuted Dees wees 4s $549,579 
Ap RSMMMNOMRMNRRER 5-65 2.55500. ents we ear ots 38 327,284 
pe oe / | re 23 263,000 
W. Mack 24 230,000 
Turner. ST On era tere 218,000 
_ 3 Murdough. eer ner en... f 202,717 
H. Croucn....... ate ere 35 186,498 
O, . Gooding..... Rave ree es 183,884 
es Fe | Nae engine. | 150,000 
Oe Co | he ae ane 11 122,900 
hg m4 MRR ek a bea et ee | 119,500 
- Buckland. detsecchamneeae mam acone 31 122,000 
To. REIN ck pierce tp scat ace Oe 27 117,067 
Dp, E. Murphy.. NRE era BRR et et ae Aa eo 15 111,701 
Be Wi PBCHGST... cic eee ae * 23 109,000 
TAG eee MERMMEMIN sci s rrcedesscacens 9S 107,298 
A. We Rampal... ... 0.06205 eee 106,748 
Wp ip MOMEIID ss 606 cake hee yc aie eee 105,106 
Se OLN so. oko ee s. e 105,000 
Dt op NMRIIE o/s 22d Gacerd tw Guts wb Aare 23 104,687 
Des ON CRIME ooo oo oa och hls ee arwes 19 104,500 
Dic NOPE: occa ceicine oe cicrebis apres’ 2 103,566 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—For 25 years, at 
least, has used as a standard by which to measure a 
striking performance, a new business of $25,000 in a 
single month. The Northwestern’s honor roll was for 
a long time based on written business, but in recent 
years the basis was changed to reported business, and, 
to win a place in the honor roll, an agent must now 
report $25,000 in a single month. In the calendar 
years of 1909, 1910 and 1911 55 individual agents in 
the employ of the Northwestern Mutual reported as 
high as $100,000 in a single month. Of these 55 indi- 
vidual agents, some made high records more than once, 
so that the $100,000 mark was reached 115 times in 
36 months. The $125,000 mark was reached 70 times 
in 36 months. The $150,000 mark was reached 41 
times in the same period; $175,000 mark, 28 times. The 
$200,000 mark, 20 times; $225,000 mark, 13 times; 
$250,000 mark, 9 times; $275, 000 mark, 5 times; $300,- 
000 ‘mark, 3 times. Between $300, 000 — $400, 000, 
the best record was $395,000, which was made once in 
36 months. In 25 years’ observation of Northwestern 
Mutual producers, my recollection is that $500,000 in 
one month has been written but three times and re- 
ported but once. Two men have made this striking 
record. I do not recall that $600,000 was ever written 
or reported in a single month, but C. E. Albright, in 
May, 1909, wrote $597,000. The following are the 
highest individual records made by 55 Northwestern 
agents in any one month in 1908, 1909 and 1910, 
and include reported business only: 

Lives Amt. 


c:. E. Sat. Fay Pics Re tey aren 19 = $515,000 
Thos. Bell. eh oat re Ce eier 22 305,500 
A. H. Bogue. esas Wiein ate aie re tanner 2 105,000 
R. Bohn......... ey NR ne 10 128,000 
Bids ease havo sielan cine ween ee eee 9 191,000 
ee OS SS ee ene 10 162,000 
CP BOCA. <0 oes ssiccccnce. 1 144,000 
Bas EWN A OMNEMENERs -5.i5.5.0. 0a OG Kae 0G ee ee 4 208,500 
S. N. Christie...... ; RRO ere 3 107,000 
(RN Ue See eee ar er ara 7 169,000 
RE a [| 3 105,000 
Dan P. Donovan......... 8 114,250 
RLU Ee rae Ane 5 111,000 
Ree MMII 5553 ce ur bd 3 4/5 fe doen! seaoer areal pe ve 150,000 
Cc. W. or all ne Lee ate ae 5 115,000 
S. M. Folsom. erete Ah oe ea se) eee 121,500 
D, oo. TOPE a thy Sag hg eh ee Oe 8 285,250 
R.S SADRDINEN SS ceo 6 169,500 
Wilbur SMI 5 2.45 oooh oak oes eae 6 107,000 
pe SS ane en 10 163,500 
a I 5 55, 1584.9" Scheie coneeidi ome il 128,500 

Kaufmann.. 13 234,000 
3 Sp os Sa eine ae eae 8 131,500 
saree NUMMMRAMIND 5c. 9.0 p10. d cncca gate ore 17 100,500 
Die, MUNIN oie n og. aS atabrd gle dele o ets 5 130,000 
Oe eee eee 2 105,000 
A EG | | Eee ees araree 5 104,350 
E re rn eee 18 109,500 
Pe SS | are rere 11 298,000 
Wy As I sss. oor an owed ewe wk 11 198,000 
PS |... Serer ae ee 26 141,500 
Beet Wy pM Ge os sank blovsie civ bie. ee 9 144,000 
ap ER evo c'6 40s oe iscato ek ea ee8 6 112,000 
Ra EINE 65 05. 65.4.5 e's oop saree oe 14 165,500 
“ee. 1 Re re tg eee 7 110,000 
CEN 1) RRS eee a ak ra ae 9 105,000 
ANE ahh sos a's Movin hohe e arene oP 4 112,500 
Re MIEND Sy ihn haloes: base SI 15 162,250 
eer I io ia. chars wa 6 bio e Gil econ we 14 160,000 
0) a ee ee 6 115,000 
LSS WN a RINE 8 055-5! specs be 6 109,000 
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eM OR core oc see hk eae Cae. 106,5 
A. Rosenberg....................... 10 175'00 
ity ERS Sateen eer omens 3 150,000 
TR Ee ere ete ree Gate ee 4 127.500 
A. Saunders.. Bice hort arn ein iy 112°000 
DR sehalee:. «.... oc se cccn y 101.500 
B. G. SN er Vcr en Ng me 2 100,000 
Bis PN ise oon Sk Siow ce be 7 127,000 
eo Se ROnaOS 5 115,000 
MT AMMENNE oho cco cis ie ah 6 162/500 
G. MH. Tuttle... .. 3 107,000 
C. Weinfeld. re 34 134,000 
E. J. Wessels....... 10 395,000 


G. F. Wettengel.. Eee iy 6 112,000 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S—Ge sneral agency at 
Milwaukee, Wis., produced $4,! 250,000 in 1913. This 
agency probably has led the agencies oftener than any 
other agency of the company. Harry S. Fuller is 
general gent. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S—General 
Milwaukee, Wis., during the year 19138, h: a 30° special 
agents, 20 of whom produced over $100,00 each, 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S—Of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the 5 years ending with the fiscal year of 
1914-15 had an average of 100 agents a ye ar, who re. 
ported $200,000 and upward annually. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—For the 5 years 


ending with the fiscal year of 1914-15 had an average 
of 205 agents a year who reported $150,000 and up- 
ward annually. 

TRAVELERS’ Nine leading agents in the life de. 
partment sold $1,501,500 of insurance in August, 1916, 
This was an average of $166,000 each. 

TRAVELERS’—Of Ilartford gave gold medals to 
eight Wisconsin agents for writing $100,000 insurance 
in the year 1915 

WESTERN ST ATES LIFE—Of San Francisco, in 


September, 1912, had 13 members in its $100,000 Club, 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


C. L. AYERS—Of the Northern Assurance, at De- 
troit, offered a prize to the agent whose average pro- 
duction was steadiest during a certain period. An 
agent took the time allowed for the contest, divided it 
into weeks, wrote enough applications to allow one for 
each week, then sent in one application each week as 
his quota, ‘and fished the remainder of the time. He 
won the championship for continuous production. 

PAUL T. BELL—Of San Francisco, a $200,000 Club 
man of the New York Life, undertook to ‘write an 
application a day in October, "1915. He wrote 31, for 
$43,000 insurance. In December he repeated the ex- 
periment, and wrote 32 applications, for $83,750. In 
1915 Mr, Bell paid for 180 policies for a total of $368,- 
500 insurance. 

WALTON C. CADEN—Of the Montreal city agency 
of the Sun Life of Canada, had been with the com 
pany eight years and ten months up to October 31, 
1915. At this date his name had appeared on the 
special-mention list of the head-office bulletin every 
month since the date of his contract, or a total of 104 
months. He has never been connected with any other 
life insurance company. 


W. L. CARBERRY —Of South Dakota, connected 
with the agency force of the United St: ates Annuity 
and Life, won a bonus for writing one application each 
week and delivering the policy, during 1915. ‘The 
prize consisted of $10 a week, and there was but one 
winner, although the offer was made to the agency 
force. 

CHARLES E. DeLONG—Associated with Johnston 
& Monser, general agents for the Mutual Benefit at 
Syracuse, N. Y., had completed 101 weeks of con- 
secutive production at the time this item was tran 
scribed, and had put over $400,000 insurance on the 
books. 

ROSENBLOOM-McCARDLE—Of the Mutual Bene- 
fit general agency at Syracuse, N. Y., have each 
rounded out a full year of 52 weeks of continuous pro- 
duction, 

V. W. DOOLITTLE—Connected with the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life, had, up to 
the middle of March, 1912, been on the agency's 
weekly honor roll for 100 consecutive wecks. In, 100 
weeks he wrote 172 applications. He worked in a 
town of 4000 population. 

J. A. DRAPEAU—Working for the Sun_ Life of 
Canada, had appeared on the special-mention list of the 
company for 84 consecutive months up to October 31, 
1915. 

JUDGE DUGAN—Of the Cincinnati branch of the 
New York Life, has a record of 80 consecutive weeks, 
during which he has written one or more applications. 

ROBERT M. BUCKMASTER—-Kepresenting the 
New England Mutual at Wate rbury, Conn,, leads the 
agents of Connecticut in continuous ee At 
the time this record was transcribed he had written 
One or more applications a week for 106 consecutive 
weeks. He wrote 101 applications in 1915, and some 
times writes 7 in one weck. 

H. G. HOFFMAN—CGeneral agent for the, Massa 
chusetts Mutual, with headquarters at Mt. Sterling, 


Ky., resolved to write an application, every io Py 
December, 1915. He wrote 52 applications, for Ald 


000 insurance, 53 per cent of the business being on ol 
policyholders. ; 

ALBERT LECAVALIER—Working for, the 5un 
Life of Canada, has appeared on the special-me ntion 
list of the company for 84 consecutive months up t 
October 31, 1915. 
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JAMES J. PHILLIS—Of the Graham C. Wells 
agency, at Pittsburg, for the Provident Life and Trust 
had, at the time this record was transscribed, completed 
142 weeks of continuous production. 

GEORGE W. RYAN-—Supervisor of the same 
agency, had completed 92 weeks of continuous pro- 


duction. 
DISTRICT AGENCIES 

R. C. & FREDERICK AUNSPAUGH —Atre district 
agents for the Northwestern Mutual at Norfolk, Va. 
Their territory comprises Norfolk and Princess Anne 
counties. The total white voting population of these 
counties, in 1910, was 7156. During the year which 
ended May 31, 1910, the Aunspaugh Bros. produced 
$531,200 in their two counties. This was a per capita 
business of $74.49. The highest general agency per 
capita business for 1909 for the Northwesteri was 
$33.95. The Northwestern’s field paper has called at 
tention to this as an extraordinary record for a dis- 
trict agency, and pointed out that the Aunspaugh Bros. 
have made this record year after year for many years. 


EXCEPTIONAL RECORDS WITH VARY= 
ING FEATURES 

T. N. HARDEN—I include in this collection a 
record which does not appear imposing when merely 
expressed in figures, but it seems to me to be remark- 
able when the circumstances surrounding it are taken 
into consideration. In December, 1885, my father, T. 
N, Harden, moved his wife and four children, of which 
| was one, into a house of two rooms in Boone county, 
Indiana. The building was so shabby that for thirty 
years ] have referred to it as a “shack.’”” My father 
took this step because his situation was so serious that 
he feared he would be unable to pay rent. As the 
house belonged to his mother he felt that he might at 
least rely upon having a roof over his head. Three or 
four weeks later he contracted with a fraternal order to 
organize lodges, at the handsome salary of $10 a week 
and expenses. Ile met with enough success to assure 
him that he could continue at the work and, in March, 
1886, prepared to move to Indianapolis, Ind. While 
passing through the town of Zionville his household 
goods were detained for two hours by the marshal be 
cause my father had not been able to pay some four or 
five dollars of taxes. After experiencing a number of 
hard ships he learned to sell insurance, and in 1890 
made a general agent’s contract with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee. During the 19 years that 
he held the position his gross earnings amounted to 
approximately $150,000, When he died, in 1912, he 
ett assets amounting to about $100,000. He had spent 
18 years at the harness trade before taking up the 
profession for which he was fitted. His education was 
limited to reading, writing and arithmetic. Under all 
the circumstances, I think his record is remarkable, and 
it is a striking illustration of what energy will accom- 
plish in the insurance business. 

In September, 1898, this man personally reported 
$80,768 of insurance on 36 lives. He ranked second 
among the agency force of his company in amount of 
insurance and premiums personally written, and first 
in number of lives. The Northwestern puts emphasis 
upon the lives covered, and my father’s name in one 
agency bulletin appears first. This was the first and 
last time that he won this high position,, but when I 
consider that his associates were some of the greatest 
personal writers in the United States I am content to 
remember that he was at the top once. 

EUGENE LOEB ISAACS—General agent at St. 
Louis for the Equitable of Iowa, personally produced 
$396,000 of insurance in 1913, and led the agents of 
the company. 

CAPTAIN T. D. MARCUM—Of Catlettsburg, Ky., 
was 75 in 1915, but he wrote $203,508 before the end 
of the $200,000 Club year of the New York Life. 

FRANK V. MILLS—In the fiscal year of 1910-11 
reported $460,500 of insurance on 81 lives to the 
Northwestern Mutual, and won the company’s Class 
B prize and the $500,000 Class prize of the North- 
western Agents Association. In addition to the 
amount of insurance written, total premiums for 
$18,500 probably helped Mr. Mills win the prize. 
WILL) OLIVE—Working for the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Tll., in Michigan, sold in one county in 
1913-14 $486,000 of new insurance. Thirty-nine per 
cent of this was placed on the lives of persons already 
insured in the Franklin. 

MONROE ROSENFIELD—Working for the Mu- 
tual Benefit, under Johnston & Clark, at Detroit, 
wrote 149 applications for a total of $408,750 in 1915. 
He probably reported this amount. He was the second 
high man of the agency for the year. 

S. SASABE—A Japanese working for the New York 
Life at Seattle, Wash., in the $100,000 Club year, 
which ended in 1913, won one of the four vice-presi- 
vencies of the club. He paid for 116 applications and 
$133,000 of insurance. 

P P. F, SHEEDY—Of the Western Pennsylvania or- 

anon of the Reliance Life, personally reported 

pony sag of insurance and 209 applications in 1913, 

and led the agents of his company. 

“oe H. WEBSTER Binghamton, N. Y., wrote 

sonn eb tcations, for $442,000, in the New York Life’s 

$19,000 Club year of 1911-12. 

stay At. WRIGHT- General agent of the Missouri 

He ena at Pittsburg, Pa., produced over $400,000 

rsonal business during part of 1915. 

Pr -idge ANDREWS —Connected with the home-office 

dla bg apa State Life, has written a total 

& month: of $ £53,000 or an average of over $100,000 
Since September 1, 1915. 
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GEORGE H. BEACH—Working for the Mutual 
senefit, under Johnston & Clark at Detroit, reported 
$919,000 on 35 lives in 1915. He wrote $800,000 in 
1914 and led all of Johnston & Clark’s agents in 1914 
and 1915. 

HERMAN BENDINER—Connected with the New 
York Life at Philadelphia, reported $697,970 on 227 
applications in the $200,000 Club year of 1911-12. This 
is an average of 19 applications a month, with a policy 
average of $3,000. Mr. Bendiner reported $715,389 in 
1910-11. 

S. L. CALHOUN—Who represents the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, Mass., and has headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., personally reported about $600,000 
in 1913. 

O. S. CARLTON—President of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, Tex., in 1910 produced personally 
$900,000 in new business. 


E. J. DEIBEL—Of the Cleveland (Ohio) branch of 
the New York Life, personally reported $523,660 in 
the $200,000 Club year of 1914-15. 

H. DUVAL—Connected with the New York city 
general agency of the Northwestern Mutual, has the 
following records of personally reported business: 
1910-11, $674,500; 1911-12, $473,000; 1912-13, $602,- 
000; 1913-14, $571,800; 1914-15, $636,340. 

CHARLTON W. ESTES—General agent for the 
Southeastern Life at Cheraw, S. C., a city of 3000 in- 
habitants, has stated for publication that he personally 
produces close to half a million a year. 

S. M. FOLSOM—Formerly general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual at Los Angeles, Cal., has the 
following records of personally reported business: 1912 
13, $536,800; 1913-14, $640,000; 1914-15, $524,250. 

W. H. GAGE—Of the Michigan agency force of the 
Northwestern Mutual, has the following records of 
personally reported business: 1910-11, $508,500; 1911- 
12, $534,000; 1912-18, $535,750; 1913-14, $494,450; 
1914-15, $419,667. 

JAMES F. HALLEY—Of the home-office staff of 
the Missouri State Life, personally reported $700,000 
in new business in the year ending August 1, 1915, 
and was leading agent for the company in 1915. He 
had been connected with the St. Louis office six years 
in 1915. 

BAER HORVITZ—Connected with the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) branch of the New York Life ,personally re- 
ported $524,250 in the $200,000 Club year of 1914-15. 

I. KAUFMANN—CGeneral agent for the North 
western Mutual at Minneapolis, Minn,, has the fol 
lowing records of personally reported business: 1910 
11, $813,000; 1911-12, $852,931; 1912-13, $713,500; 
1913-14, $548,872; 1914-15, $469,565. 

JOHN J. McANDREW—Connected with the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) branch of the New York Life, personally 
reported $583,000 in the $200,000 Club year of 1910-11. 

W. F. McCAUGHEY—General agent for the North 
western Mutual at Racine Wis., personally reported 
$607,000 of insurance in the company’s fiscal year of 
1911-12. 

W. C. MAGE—Of the California agency force of the 
Northwestern Mutual, personally reported $747,200 in 
1912-13. 

E. W. MAXSON—Connected with the Pacific Mu 
tual’s agency force at Los Angeles, produced $510,000 
in new business in 1911. 

E. R. A. MISEMER—Who represents the Missouri 
State Life at Los Angeles, wrote $572,820 of insurance 
in 1914 or 1915. He delivered $433,820 of this busi 
ness before the close of the calendar year and col- 
lected $15,262.24 in premiums. 

NEW YORK LIFE—Central Branch, at Chicago, 
wrote $1,544,000 of insurance and 619 applications 
in June, 1915. This is the largest June record for 
the past 5 years. J. A. Campbell is director. 

WM. EDWIN NICHOLS—Connected with the 
Chicago branch of the New York Life, personally re 
ported $563,195 in the $200,000 Club year of 1910-11, 
and $701,890 in the club year of 1914-15. 

T. A. PEYSER—Connected with the agency force 
of the Northwestern Mutual in the State of New 
York, personally reported $510,167 insurance in the 
fiscal year 1913-14. 

JOHN S. POINDEXTER— Manager at Kansas City, 
Mo., for the Minnesota Mutual, personally produced 
$490,000 during the first 8 months of 1915. Unless he 
was overtaken by an accident or serious illness he cer 
tainly reached the $500,000 class before the end of the 
year. A later item states that he produced over $500, 
000 in 1915 and had $400,000 issued. 

HENRY JENNINGS POWELL-~-Manager for the 
Kquitable of New York at Louisville, Ky., is often 
creaited in news items with the apuity to report $500, 
000 personally in a year. 

GILBERT D. RAINE, Jr.—Connected with the 
Memphis branch of the New York Life, personally re 
ported $904,500 in 1911-12. We broke his arm before 
he reached the mark he set for himself in this year, 
but kept on working. Ile personally reported $409,500 
in 1910-11. 

RUDOLPH RECHT—Connected with the New 
York city agency of the Northwestern Mutual, has the 
following records of personally reported business: 
1910-11, $601,784; 1911-12, $776,833; 1912-13, $760,030; 
1913-14, $553,200; 1914-15, $509,783. 

W. EDGAR REEVE—Who works in New York 
city for the New York Life, personally reported $525, 
695 in the $200,000 Club year of 1911-12 

A. B. REICH—Connected with the agency force of 
the New York Life at Chicago, has stated for publica- 
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tien that he has reported an average of half million 
in new business annually for 17 years, and that during 
this period he has not had a single lapse and less than 
» rejections. 

ROBERT R. REID—Is in charge of a branch of 
the John Re D. Bristol. agency of the Noorthwestern 
Mutual at New York city. In 1907-08 this branch re- 
ported over $3,000,000 of insurance. Mr. Reid per- 
sonally reported $1,014,000 of this business. He has 
the following records of personally reported business: 
1903-04, $1,200,000; 1910-11, $530,750: 1912-13 $441 - 
750, 7 , 

J. A. REINHARDT —General agent for the North- 
western Mutual at Spokane, Wash., personally re 
ported $616,400 in the fiscal year of 1910-11. : 

A. ROSENBERG—Of the New York city agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual, has made the following 
records of personally reported business: 1910-11, 
$615,500; 1911-12, $505,900. 

MICHAEL RUBIN—Of the Yorkville branch of 
the New York Life, personally reported $507,375 in 
the $200,000 Club year of 1914-15. 

CHAS. SACHS—Connected with the Pittsburg 
agency force of the Northwestern Mutual, has the fol 
lowing records of personally reported business: 1910 
11, $489,250; 1911-12, $507,500; 1912-13, $451,250; 
1914-15, $580,950. 

_W. H. SHIELDS—Is connected with the Spokane 
division of the Mutual Life of New York. In ten 
months of some year he wrote 52 applications for a 
total of $683,000 of insurance. 

S. STARK—Of Des Moines, la., State supervisor of 
the American Life for South Dakota, personally pro 
duced $578,500 in 1913. - 

E. B. STINDE—Of the Missouri agency force of 
the Northwestern Mutual, has the following recoords 
of personally reported business: 1913-14, $621,553; 
1914-15, $421,300. 

H. S. STIX—Of the St. Louis agency force of the 
Northwestern Mutual, has the following records of 
personally reported business: 1910-11, $431,750; 1913- 
14, $525,000. 

SAMUEL STRAUS—Of the Cincinnati agency 
force of the Northwestern Mutual, has the following 
records of personally reported business: 1912-13, $570, 
500; 1913-14, $534,500. 

R. C. STUART—Connected with the agency force 
of the New York Life at Seattle, Wash., in the $200, 
000 Club year of 1910-11, personally reported $560,873. 
In 1912-13 he personally reported $675,030 of insu 
ance, 

A. O. SWINK—Manager for the Atlantic Life at 
Richmond, Va., personally writes $500,000 a year and 
manages 70 agents. 

GEO. W. TAYLOR—Connected with the New York 
Life’s agency force at St. Louis, Mo., has made the 
following .records of personally reported business in 
the $200,000 Club year: 1911-12, $587,195; 1910-11, 
$511,000. 

CALVIN TICHENOR—Manager at Little Rock, 
Ark., for the United States Annuity and Life, has 
stated for publication: “I have personally sold be 
tween $300,000 and $600,000 each year.” 

AUGUSTUS TREADWELL— Of New York, is 70, but 
continues to produce over $500,000 of insurance each 
year. 

LOREN BEN WILLIAMSON—Former manager of 
the A®tna Life at Louisville, Ky., has the following 
records: Personally reported in 10 months of 1910, 
$537,715; personally wrote in 1911, $886,000. 

D. W. WILKIE—Connected with the Chicago office 
of the Reliance Life, wrote a $600,000 term policy on 
a single life in 1915. Later it developed that the ap 
plicant could not be insured under the term plan, and 
the application was rewritten for an ordinary life. The 
premium collected amounted to $25,269. The insur 
ance is for family protection. 

S. F. WOOTEN—Of the Florida branch of the New 
York Life, has the following records of personal pro 
duction: 1914, $576,145; 1915, $477,597. 


FOREIGN RECORDS 

TERUO FUJITA—A Japanese working for the New 
York Life at Tokyo, Japan, has been in the service of 
the company five years. He has personally paid for 
an average of $250,000 a year. In 1914 he paid for 
$299,000 insurance, which lacked but $750 of being 
his entire written business. 

MASAJIRO HORINO—A Japanese connected with 
the agency organization of the New York Life at 
Hokkaido, the northern island of Japan, began with 
the company in 1903, and has since paid for between 
three and four million dollars of insuranee Ile paid 
for $270,500 in 1914. As he employs sub-agents, the 
item from which this was taken does not give any 
account of his personal production. 


GENERAL, STATE AND BRANCH 


AGENCIES 
JOHN I. D. BRISTOL—From time to time state 
ments appear in insurance journals which tend to give 
pre-eminence to a general agency o1 personal writer 
of insurance. It is not the purpose of this compend 
to elevate one man or one organization above another, 


but merely to exhibit great records Ilowever, a 
record cannot be made to appear great unless it is 
ceasionally compared with other records, and, as 1 
have collected some figures that bear upon the work 
of great organizations, I may venture upon one or 
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two conclusions respecting the position of John I. D. 1908 Ins. Reported 
Bristol, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual UN xc aie taterersec is Gin atemcaereeeetate 1,578,000 
at New York city. Mr. Bristol hardly began to WE. oo ook Roatan palate SO a ate ee 1,052,500 
achieve magnificent results until fifteen years ago. Any PRAIR echo ee Gis ORIOLE R SOE. 1,029,500 
statements regarding his agency, therefore, must deal Se ND ee ne Ut eens 1,077,000 
with his brilhant period. Krom 1901 to the end of ES RRS ater aa re Cay ae ar at 1,576,100 
1915 Mr. Bristol’s agency produced $206,082,011 of a rn inet eae 1.317.150 
insurance. ‘The reported business for the same period Sn eS aR Oe ann 1,734,000 
amounted to $149,274,325 of insurance. It may be = = © C*** trees ‘ : 
interesting to note that the reported business of the 1909 
bristol agency is from 70 to 75 per cent of the written, FOBUALY © oi6 6 66-0%0 1.292.500 
while the reported business of the ee is February atin ee iii ope ee Mt 1,367,800 
from 13 to 15 per cent of the written. | admit that a ER Tg SRA A MAREN 1581-300 
regular performance, especially when it is long con- “EE A ee ete a ari Pees elie ee 1686500 
tinued, is the most impressive. Nevertheless, a series Ma ee tar weeiaiee Nee ere eee 1294500 
of magnificent averages are probably more. striking lane Riotas hy roe ae ane aod ae ere 17450200 
than an often-repeated achievement of more ordinary Fi a es ae A ee aL siete 
proportions. Be this as it may, Mr. Bristol’s record $25 793.312 
25,793,312 


can readily be separated into some remarkable aver- 
ages. kor the fifteen years ending December 31, 1915, 
the Bristol agency wrote an annual average new 
business of $13,052,134. lor the ten years ending De- 
cember 31, 1915, the agency reported an annual aver- 
age of $12,305,122 of insurance. A reported business 
of $123,061,233 in ten years is certainly an imposing 
record, and especially when it is made by a general 
agency and in one city. Mr. Bristol had five years in 
succession which impressed me soo much that J set 
thmem forth herewith: 


Of course it is practically impossible to say whether 
any one record is the highest of its kind when 
statistics are so meager. I can say that Mr. Bristol’s 
record for the 18 months I have just set forth is the 
highest that has ever come under my observation, but 
this is as far as I can safely go. A total of $25,799,- 
313 of reported business in 18 months is certainly im- 
posing. It is an average of more than $1,500,000 of 
insurance a month. J may add also that the reported 
business of $1,979,700 in May, 1908, is the highest 


Written Reported monthly record of reported business made by a gen- 
$17,691,660............ A $11,424,310 eral agency which I recall having seen. In May, 
19,036, 590 seen ee eeeeces 100% cote creer ens 12,787,140 1876, 106 general agencies of the Northwestern wrote 
23,657,813 Serer eter eee 1908 Deu RST Rees 17, 116, 513 a total insurance of but $1,118,572. Upon adding 
bl dd rl eet eeeeedarhees 15, 509, 900 up the written and reported business from 1906 to 
Pe PAO NOG cs .cincusaee et OS 13,390,200 1919 I obtain the following remarkable totals: Written 

It will be noted that the greatest year of all was insurance. $99,072,154; reported, $70,028,063. These 
1908, when the written business reached $23,657,813, figures are also the highest records for a_ five-year 


and the reported, $17,116,513. The written business period that I have seen. 


in this remarkable year lacked less than $350,000 of DARBY A. DAY—Chicago agency of the Mutual 
averaging $2,000,000 of insurance a month, It has Life of New York, began to report not less than one 
been my desire, at least, to include enough comment million a month of new business in October, 1912. This 
in this collection to give it a little human interest, pace was kept up during the three years and _ three 
A mere collection of figures would resemble an arith- months which ended December 31, 1915, making a 
metic too much to be stimulating. However, I have total of 39 consecutive months in which the million- 
delved in figures so long that I find myself at a dollar mark was reached. The organization is ambi- 
loss fittingly to introduce a_ series of regular per tious to pay for $15,000,000 a year and is working hard 
formances which occurred in the Bristol Agency to accomplish this purpose. At the end of 1915, Mr. 
from January, 1908, to July, 1909. They are a suc Day had been in charge of the Chicago agency 54 
cession of monthly records of reported business, which months. During 44 months of his management the 
are so extraordinary that I cannot refrain from set- business produced went beyond $1,000,000, and the re- 
ting them down: ported business amounted to practically $45,000,000 in 
‘ I Re 4 48 months. In August, 1915, the Chicago agency was 

1908 hs. Reporter awarded a gold medal by the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
January 2.200. cecccecoecaesccoss $1,431,000 tion for efficiency and achievement. This is the first 
PMI ie inaise otras we roatsanre 1,741,500 recognition of the kind ever accorded an insurance 
ED hnocadaacainsiedushseesowe 1,424,900 agency. At this time the Chicago organization had re- 
BOT ‘sient pated eee owahe nears 1,175,163 ported a million a month for 34 consecutive months. 
SRG edad padicaanod eects aun 1,979,700 The following figures may be of interest: In 1914 the 





Who has spent several years selling insurance. 
He has been producing over $200,000 each year. 


He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME OFFICE 


It is growing steadily. 


and its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Do you know the Man? 


to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. 














agency wrote a new business of $19,000,000; in 1915 
the agency wrote a new business of $20, 000,000. che 
1915 the agency reported $13,000,000, During the first 
ten months of 1914 the agency wrote 3957 applications, 
for $10,040,000 insurance. During the first ten 
months of 1915 the agency wrote 4257 applications, for 
$10,238,000 insurance. Applications in January, 1914, 
505; September, 1915, 457; November, 191: 5, 526: in 
1915, 5200; total premiums on new business for 1915, 
$467,000. The agency had 130 producing agents jn 
1914 and 268 in 1915. 


HOBART & OATES—\W ho took charge of the Chi 
cago agency of the Northwestern Mutual during the 
absence of C. I). Norton, made the following records: 
During 1909 the agency wrote $9,711,050 in new busi. 
ness. In the same year it reported $8,137,750: in 
1910 the agency wrote $9,460,000 and reported $8 171, 
800, Hobart & Oates succeeded to the Chicago agency 
in 1911, and since then have annually produced from 
8 to 10 millions in new business, In the Northwestern 
list the agency ranks second for volume of business 
produced, 

JOHNSTON & CLARK—CGeneral agents for the 
Mutual Benefit at Detroit, reported $6,420,250 in 1915, 
Led the company’s agencies in July. 1915, with 178 
applications for $840,000 of reported business 

A. W. KIMBALL—General Agent for the North. 
western Mutual at Chicago, in the calendar year of 
1898 produced a written business of $6,621,236. In 
December, 1898, Mr. Kimball’s agency produced 
$2,058,355 in new business. I haven’t any figures to 
verify it, but it is my impression that this was the 
largest month’s business written by any agency of the 
Northwestern up to this time. Mr. Kimball died in 
1904. 


MARK B. LOCKYER-—CGeneral agent of the Illinois 
Life at Philadelphia, when | last read of him, had an 
incorporated general agency, and was said to be pro- 
ducing a new business of $12,000,000 a year. 


C. J. McCARY & CO.—General agents for the Penn 
Mutual at Chicago, wrote $5,000,000 in new business 
in 1915. They produced $4,000,000 in 1914, and $5, 
000,000 in 1911. 

MISSOURI STATE LIFE’S—Home-office agency 
force at St. Louis produced $1,009,433 new business 
in December, 1915. Sixty-two agents produced the re 
sult. 

D. E. MURPHY —Who at one time was the leading 
general agent of the Northwestern Mutual, produced 
$7,674,052 in Wisconsin in the calendar year of 1898. 
For many years Mr. Murphy annually produced from 
six to seven millions in new business. He was one 
of the commanding figures in life insurance until he 
died. 

MUTUAL LIFE—Of New York, agency at San 


Francisco, had 62 producing agents in 1912. 


1916 EDITION NOW READY 


There is a Man Policy Clauses, Conditions and otate Laws 


Covering One Hundred 


He has an ambiti do GREATER things. 
He ane 4 chee GOOD ani American and Canadian Life Life Insurance Companies 


of a good oe . The 1916 edition of ii aliiaiiie sn valuable pocket work (formerly called 

He can build up an Agency Force. Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 


e operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
There 1S a Company important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. 
I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 
With a clean record which dates back to 1860. tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 
II. DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY Causes. An extensive 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 


as a Free He; Servic Poltoss a 
It has a I ree Health Service for Policy rolders air santas aed ding aaiadines teneael. 
It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- dend i 
ficiaries III. DivipeND C1ausEs. Showing when the first dividen 
: S. the 
a ; eee payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, 
It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 
It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies can remarks. 
be sold. : IV. Strate Laws. Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
Its motto is not only ‘Service to Policyholders” but “SER- provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover 
VICE TO FIELDMEN.” ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would like THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


135 WiLtiam STREET, 
NEW YOR 
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LETTERS OF A WIDOW* 


Some Communications of a Romantic 
Woman to Her Late Husband 


A STORY OF TRUTH 


In Which Anne Moore Leaves « Message to 
Mankind—What Every Woman Needs 


Anne Moore was one of those women of 
whom it had often been said that she was a 
little too fond of romance and lived in a little 
In a sense this 
was true, but that world of hers was not all 


world of dreams all her own. 


It was one in which love dominated. 
Her whole life was one of love and the loss 


dreams. 


of her husband through death was hard for 
her to realize. In fact, his actions during life 
and his memory would not let her realize it. 
She always said that her husband had not 
died and was not lost to her. That in his de- 
parture he was still very close to her. 

To one of her intimate friends she confided 
her secret: 
tinued to communicate with her husband 
through the spirit of Jove, and as evidence of 
her good faith she showed a number of letters 
that were addressed by her to her husband, 
who from the records of the town clerk was 
known to have died. 


Ever since he had gone she con- 


Every few days these letters would be 
mailed and delivered to the home of the late 
David Moore. 

All these things happened several years ago, 
and Anne Moore is now dead. Her property 
has been disposed of, and at her request a 
number of sealed letters addressed to her late 
husband were turned over to an attorney. She 
directed the attorney to keep these letters 
sealed as they were, and to open them upon 
her decease that other women might know the 
real truth about her life. 

Many of these letters were of a purely fa- 
miliar nature, and dealt with local gossip and 
news that meant much to the Moores person- 
ally but little to the general public. A few of 
them, extracts of which are given herewith, 
reveal in Anne a character, though a little 
romantic, having for the most part a genuine 


sense ; Le : 
of appreciation and a most amiable 


Nature, 
steeds 


* Copyright 
ork, ~ 


Modest beyond reason, Anne was a 


1916, hy The Spectator Company, New 
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woman whose capabilities can only be appreci- 
She was, 
wife and a 


ated through her own personality. 
after all, merely a woman—a 
mother. 

Her lasting faith that her husband had 
never died and that he still lived on is pa- 
thetically beautiful. There was, however, some 
realism in this belief of hers, simple and child- 
ish as it may seem. Undoubtedly the fact that 
her whole life was not materially changed by 
her husband’s death, owing to his liberal pro- 
vision for his family, had much to do with her 
unusual habit of writing periodically to her 
husband. 

Although there is no date on this letter, its 
substance seems to indicate that it was written 
shortly after her husband’s death, and is the 
first one that was sent to him after he passed 
away. As in the case of all the letters, it was 
addressed and mailed to David Moore, Heart’s 
Desire, Hartsdale, N. Y.; but this is the only 
one which did not bear the place nor date 
when it was written other than the day of the 
week and the town: 


Hartsdale, N. Y., Thursday. 

David dear: Indeed the hours of waiting 
for your coming are as years. I know that you 
are still thinking well of us here at home and 
you are constantly looking out for our wel- 
fare, as I received my check for the month from 
the insurance company this morning. 

As you know it is the first time that you 
have been away from home-—at least for any 
length of time—and even though I have been 
grown up for some years, I do miss you as a 
child might miss its mother. 

The people here are all very good to us and 
are doing all they can to help us in what they 
call our “hour of trouble.’’ They are at times 
extremely curious and ask me what [ am go- 
ing to do now that you are gone. 

I tell them that I have my home to care for 
and my children to bring up. Sometimes they 
turn away from me—then, sometimes’ they 
smile at me—and yet they really know not what 
I am thinking. 

But you have not gone and our home is still 
here. We have the piano and all the other 
things that made us so happy together. 

I might tell you, lest I forget, that the coal 
supply for the winter was delivered last Tues- 
day and I have paid the coal man. You know 
this is the best time to buy coal, for in a few 
weeks the price goes up again. I have promptly 
settled the butcher’s and grocer’s accounts 
each week, just as we always did when you were 
here. 

Gerald and Stanley are both well and happy 
and they romp about the yard with a joy that 
keeps the heart light. They ask when you are 
coming back and when IJ tell them—nearly the 
truth, they turn to their play again and are 
happy. 

Our great love to you, David, 

Your own wife, 
Anne. 


Several weeks passed on, during which there 


1916 


were numerous letters, all of personal charac- 
ter. But in the meantime important events 
happened and Anne wrote the news to David: 


Heart’s Desire, Hartsdale, N. Y., 
April 20, 190— 

David dear: You remember when the Millers 
bought that beautiful automobile shortly after 
he received his increase in salary? I know I 
was very disappointed at the time that you 
did not get one for us, but I now see why you 
didn’t——-you would not be here now if you had— 
we would not have been able to live as com- 
fortably as formerly. 

A few weeks ago Wharton Miller died rather 
suddenly. It was a very great shock to us all. 
Mrs. Miller has hardly known where to turn 
since then. It seems that he had left some 
small insurance, but had borrowed on the policy 
to pay for the automobile. The interest on the 
mortgage on the house had not been fully paid, 
or something like that—and, any way, when 
Mrs. Miller got the payment from the insur- 
ance company it was only enough to pay the 
undertaker and other funeral expenses. Ar- 
rangements have been made to sell the house 
at auction and the automobile was sold this 
week for less than one-tenth what was paid 
for it—and did not bring enough money in to 
pay certain claims from the garage company for 
repairs. 

I feel so terribly about this because it was 
not so very long ago that Mrs. Miller said to 
me how sad it was that you had left me no 
fortune—but you know how I am about gossip 
and so I said nothing about my permanent in- 
come by life insurance but changed the subject. 

I shall not say anything to her—but you dear 
man I now understand why. Even though you 
were Wharton’s superior in business and knew 
you were getting more money than he—you did 
not buy a car. You made room for paying me 
my regular allowance—and a little more for 
the long time you will be away. It was a 
touch to pride for a while to see them riding 
about in cars and enjoying life—but now after 
all, what a short life it was for them! Some 
day the rest of the men will wake up and see 
how important it is to their wives and 
children forever enjoy that income they always 
have had. 

That time when you increased your insurance 
I did not think it was going to be so much for 
me. It seemed to cost so much for-Oh!-so lit- 
tle—but now it’s as plain as day and you're 
still here and paying me every month my reg- 
ular allowance and the children have their old 
home—all their old pleasures and I have them 

their love and yours. 

If I were a business woman I'd rather go 
about the world telling men of your love for 
me and our children, and asking if they do 
not love their wives and families. But I’m 
funny and I guess I was just meant for the 
four walls of my home. Maybe some day they 
will see what you have done for me and then 
not turn that increase in salary into a dissi- 
pation and waste that they can’t afford. 

The children are with me in sending their 
love 

Somehow, I feel that we shall soon be to- 
gether again David, boy. Your undying love 
still brightens our home. 
Your own wife, 
Anne. 


While Anne seemed to imply in the forego- 
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ing letter that she was soon to enter into that 
Great Beyond where people visit for such a 
long time—the date on the letter was such as 
to show that she continued to enjoy good 
health thereafter, and that nothing really 
serious could have been wrong with her at 
that time. She lived on for some years after- 
ward, and her devotion to her husband and 
his love are revealed in the many letters that 
went with more or less regularity to her de- 
ceased companion. Among them was one that 
contained an allusion to the subject which was 
doubtless within her mind when she instructed 
the attorney to release such of the letters as in 
his judgment were for public good. While 
there were many passages of a purely personal 
nature which revealed to a large degree the 
personal character of the writer, as well as cer- 
tain allusions which showed the tastes and 
character of David, it has been thought best to 
omit these references from the following re- 


print: 
Heart’s Desire, Hartsdale, N. Y., 
July 29, 191 

Laddie dear: David it does seem as though 
you were away a little longer than you ex- 
pected to be. Many changes have taken place 
here and I often wonder whether you would 
know us all now. Gerald and Stanley are big 
boys now and are well along in school. But 
our old home is just as pretty as it always was 
and there is a great joy in its old memories. 
* * * Bver since Wharton Miller’s death 
some years ago Mrs. Miller has been working. 
You remember how she had always said what 
good care Wharton would take for her sake 
and what confidence she had. Her wages are 
not enough to keep her comfortable and happy. 
Her old home is gone and she must spend her 
life in lodging and boarding out. All because 
someone did not think. 

Since the letter in which I told you about 
that other sad death, Mr. Sears, a terrible thing 
has happened to his widow. He left her as I 
told you, very comfortable, having provided a 
large amount of life insurance and a beautiful 
home—not so elaborate, but extremely com- 
fortable. Mrs. Sears bought a car and was go- 
ing about a great deal. She has met many 
prominent people and has gone with a rather 
well to do set. One man was very attentive to 
her and finally got control of her business af- 
fairs. It seems that he placed her money in 
some “get-rich-quick”? scheme which proved a 
failure, and both of them are now in the most 
abject poverty, with large debts hanging over 
them. You always said that a woman’s ex- 
perience in such matters is limited, and though 
I am a strong adherent to the qualities of my 
sex I now think you are right in this * * * 
Again and again IT have you with me as my al- 
lowance continues to reach me_ promptly 
every month and—well, it’s just as you always 
were, so systematic and thoughtful. I wish I 
could make all men think as you do and as 
you always have. But you know my limita- 
tions—I never could convince anyone. 

I know you are still thinking of us, too, and 
your thoughtfulness and love are appreciated. 


Most devotedly, your wife, 
Anne. 


Nore py tue Epiror—Upon a close perusal 
of the entire collection of letters, the attorney 
to whose care they were entrusted has selected 
the foregoing as being those representative of 
Anne Moore’s message to the world—the good 
of monthly income insurance. To the persons 


who misunderstood her in earlier years satis- 
factory information has been given, and in 
consequence the remaining letters of this most 
extraordinary character, who, after all, merely 
wanted men to think of their wives and fam- 


ilies as her husband did of his, were withheld 
from public survey and have been dstroyed. 


[This story will prove an effective argu- 
ment for life insurance. Companies and 
managers desiring copies of this argument 
in leaflet form should communicate with 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. ] 


OVERWEIGHT AND MORTALITY 
Secretary and Actuary Franklin B. Mead, of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, in 
preparing a table or analysis of any kind, is 
usually certain to produce something of more 
than mere actuarial and medical interest, and 
in his recent compilation on the subject’ of 
overweights he has once more “struck twelve.” 
In preparing this table, Mr. Mead has used the 
experience of all companies in connection with 
applicants who were from 40 to 44 years of age 
and who were 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 19 
inches in height and only 35 to 45 pounds above 
standard weight. On the average, these risks 
measure 5 feet 8 or 9 inches’ in height 
and weigh about 205 pounds each. In this ta- 
ble, which is given below, Mr. Mead shows the 
number of risks insured, and the actual deaths 
and expected deaths during the first to the 
fifteenth policy year. It will be noted that in 
the tenth year the actual death rate is almost 
200 per cent of the expected, and in every year 
the mortality is exceedingly heavy. 


INFLUENCE OF BUILD ON MORTALITY 


Applicants Averaging 5 Feet 8 Inches in Height and 
205 Pounds in Weight 
Ages at Entry, 40 to 44 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Policy No. of Risks Expected 
Year Insured Actual Deaths Deaths 

I 7,901 39 37.138 

2 6,047 57 70 

3 5,365 63 7.02 

i 4,719 15 5.39 

i) 1,234 30 33.87 

6 3,766 46 32.01 

, 3,347 18 146 

8 2'914 16 8.56 

9 2,559 44 13 
10 2,212 50 44 
11 1,785 32 22.31 
12 1,470 21 9.85 
13 1,251 29 8.26 
14 1,037 26 3.38 
15 S80 20 5.05 





In commenting on this table, Mr. Mead says: 

This heavy mortality has been experienced for 
the reason that overweights fall a ready prey 
to what are known as ‘degenerative diseases.” 
lor instance, there are five times as many 
deaths from diabetes among overweights as 
compared with those of standard weight; two to 
three times as many deaths from cerebral 
hemorrhage and apoplexy; two or three times 
as many deaths from organic diseases of the 
heart: three or four times as many deaths from 
sclerosis of the liver and two to three times as 
many deaths from nephritis and Bright's dis- 
ease. 

The foregoing list will illustrate the causes of 
the heavy mortality rate among overweights. 
The statistics of insurance companies have il- 
lustrated that ‘‘the long race is to the lean” 
and demonstrates why it is necessary for insur- 
ance companies, in order to properly protect 
themselves and their policyholders in general, 
must charge increased premiums to over- 
weights.”’ 

However, the matter really should be looked 
at from another viewpoint. Because of the 
heavy mortality among overweights and their 
serious susceptibility to degenerative diseases, 
they need insurance more than those of normal 
weight and are indeed fortunate, because of 
the hazard involved, to secure insurance at all. 
In fact, many companies decline outright ap- 
plicants even moderately overweight. 

U. Howard Brockway of the Travelers was elected 
to the Board of Aldermen of Hartford, Conn., at the 
recent city election. 
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HINTS, MINTS AND SQUINTs 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


“Clear the track; here comes a 1 


fal Who 
knows where he is going!” 


of his way! 


everybody get out 
But the chap with no plan pro 
gramme—itinerary—schedule. Say, isn't he tw 
he pitied? He stumbles alone—just hoping to 
see a five yellow-boy on the sidewalk until, 
kerplink, he runs squarely into a comely 
matron. “Sir!” “O, beg pardon!” “Fool, 
look where you are walking !” Or, hie stands 
on the street corner—undecided whether to go 
up or down, east or west—scratchine his head 
Tiddle- 


winks comes along, wheeling the baby cal, 


lost in indecision. Just then Mr 


and she runs the front wheel up against his 
dark trousers. ‘Gee, have a care!” “Well, 
don't be standing there like a dummy! Move 
on!” What more can he do? O me! 

There are dark corners—and bues—and had 
smells. Some one gave him the kibosh. Or I 
thought some one was trying to put one over 
on him—or he got a kick in the place wher 
he sits down—so he cavorts with cockroaches 
he tries to get comfort out of “figeers,” he 
rolls hate and suspicion under his toneue, hi 
nostrils are distended with noxious odors, his 
hleary eyes are peeled for liars and scoundrels, 
his yellow mug would scare a sensitive womat 
into hysterics; do you get the picture? Thi 
is a photograph of the solicitor who is afraid 
of every other agent, every prospect he vets, 
and even afraid of his own shadow. Write 
life insurance? | should say not! No man 
can carry a gloom around with him. Better 
lose a risk once in a while and carry a smile 
better get stung a few times and laugh out 
loud—better have the other fellow err and say 
“Aha!” and be in the sunshine away from th 
vermin—better let some damn scoundrels d 
you dirt occasionally and have your liver “on 
the job’—better lose $1000 and keep away 
from the cesspools of hate and the sewage of 
suspicion. 

Do you get me? Just one thing to do, smile 

smile on—smile on all the time! You simply 
cawt smile and play hide-and-seek with slugs 
and cockroaches. Courage waits on laughter. 
’ There is a plant which lives and thrives on 
insects, called by the ereat botanist Linneus, 
“Nature’s Miracle.” When an insect lights on 
a leaf, it closes upon it like a spring trap and 
in a fortnight has completely digested it. Let 
your mind be like that leaf—an idea comes in 

that such a man could be insured in such a 
manner. Grab it, hold it, digest it. You lve 
by new ideas—you grow strong by new pro- 
cesses. Nature has made you a genius, an in- 
ventor, a wizard. Don't make your earth 
mother ashamed of you by being recereant to 


your trust. R. O. Ticitos. 


WIRELESS MEN INSURED 
Employees of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America have been insured under a 
group-life insurance plan at the expense of the 
company in the Travelers of Hartford Al] em- 
ployees who have been with the company for 
one year will be presented with policies of $59" 
and those who have been with the compan: for 


_ . Patan 000. 
five years or more will receive policies of $100 
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A FRIENDLY REVERIE OVER MY 
POLICIES 


The greatest satisfaction comes to me from 
my policies—from the mere handling and own- 
ing them; from the knowledge that they are 
here, passively at work ‘“‘protecting’’—but ready 
to discharge their duty when the hour arrives! 

What a satisfaction such possessions are! 
What good old friends—safe and straight and 
true! 

They give me—not my estate, but me, living 
and striving to pay the premiums—they give 
me relief from worry, and comfort and sleep at 
night. 

I take great satisfaction, further, in the 
thought that when my limited payment policies 
are paid up I can and surely will continue 
them. There is no question about that point— 
barring accidents to me. And I assure you 
nothing that I can see on the horizon now 
would make me part with one of them! 

What a silly mistake it is, anyway, to con- 
sider policies from the point of view of saying 
good-bye to them! Take my advice and get 
above this sordid plane. Don’t look on your 
policies with reference only to the terms on 
which you can get rid of them. Rather con- 
vince yourself of the sacredness and perma- 
nence of the insurance you have bought. And 
having done this, you will naturally utilize 
every source of revenue to keep your policies 
in force to the end! 

As time runs on, I hope you will think as 
kindly of your policies as I do of mine. The 
retrospect is agreeable. The long years of 
paying premiums, with the occasional, trifling 
sacrifice, are all merged and lost in the durable 
satisfaction of to-day, with its blessed guaranty 
for—to-morrow! 

It may seem weak to say it, but I have a 
true affection for these printed and signed 
papers—notwithstanding the fact that con- 
tinued ownership of them is a costly item in 
my yearly budget. 

Nevertheless, it is money that I pay cheer- 
fully, with a degree of quiet joy; for I am per- 
suaded of the good they have done, and of the 
good they will do to me and mine!—New 
Hngland Pilot. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 

Ina very carefully compiled table in the April 
Equiowa, the Equitable Life of Iowa gives com- 
plete data about its death claims during 1915, 
which is very interesting and _ illuminating. 
During the year there were 2065 deaths among 
the company’s policyholders, affecting 235 poli- 
cies. Of these tuberculosis was responsible for 
18; apoplexy caused 19 deaths; heart disease 
was the cause of 24, while pneumonia accounted 
for 22 more. Appendicitis terminated 9 lives, 
While nephritis or Bright’s disease caused 22 
deaths. Accidents were responsible for 21 
deaths, while suicide caused eight claims. The 
average age of the policies under which these 
losses occurred was 11.1 years. The total losses 
of the company were only 33 per cent of the 
expected, yet the total paid over and above 
premiums received on these policies was many 
thousands of dollars. 

The death losses for February of the current 
year just compiled and given in the same issue 
of the Equiowa were 19, the policies averaging 
13.3 years in force. On these $17,849 in pre 
miums had been paid, while the losses amounted 
to $39,757, more than $21,908 more than the com- 
pany received from these policyholders. Of 
these 19 deaths pneumonia caused four and ne- 
phritis and tuberculosis each three, more than 
half resulting from these three causes. 


QUESTION OF MASTERY 

Some life men are trying to master their 
business without first mastering themselves. 

Mastering, improving, one’s business must be 
preceded by mastering one’s self. 

Inclination to idle away many little bunches 
of time during business hours is proof of the 
lack of self mastery. Inclination to keep late 
pleasure hours, or to use to excess whatever 
is harmful other proof of lack of self-mastery. 

If you can't get a grip on yourself to the ex- 
tent of making yourself toe the mark of duty 
all the time, be assured you’ll never get a 
srip upon your business that will spell big 
Success, 

There are two things you must love and serve 
faithfully: Yourself and your work. If you 
neglect them they will rebel and floor you as 
sure as you live.—International Lifeman. 
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The Fox and the Fowl 


A fox one day espied an especially fat fowl 
in a farmyard. He mentally appropriated the 
bird. “Some day,” he said, “I shall have a 
fine chicken dinner.” 

Day after day the fox passed by and viewed 
his prospective prize with keen satisfaction. 
lle was an imaginative fellow and he ate that 
hen several times—in fancy. 

By and bye another fox happened along, and 
he, too, was attracted by the plump fowl. 
“Some chicken,” he said. “It is mine.” He 
was an enterprising fellow, and in five minutes 
was trotting home with the dead bird between 
his teeth. 

Moral: When you have marked a man as a 
likely prospect go after him at once. Don’t let 
the other fellow beat you to it. 


The Short-Sighted Giraffe 
A giraffe stood on the edge of a pool looking 
toward the horizon with outstretched neck and 
strained gaze. 
A boa-constrictor passing by stopped to ob- 
serve his strange behavior. 


“What are you looking for?” inquired the 
boa. 

“Y am looking for a water-hole,” replied the 
giraffe, “and I think that | see one yonder by 
that clump of palms.” 

“But, my friend,” said the boa, “you surely 
wouldn't go five miles to a water-hole when 
there is one right under your chin!” 

Voral: Don't waste time seeking distant 
prospect whilst there is one at your elbow. 


The Two Squirrels 

Two squirrels lived in an old oak. Both 
were youthfully inexperienced and just setting 
up housekeeping. Also, both were industrious, 
but one had more forethought and sense than 
the other. 

The winter set in with an unusually heavy 
snowfall and it became very difficult to find a 
morsel of food in the forest. One of the little 
squirrels began to get thin and worried, but the 
other kept fat and hearty. 

One day the latter, pitying the plight of his 
neighbor, invited him to dinner and provided 
a bounteous meal. The lavish spread of acorns 
and nuts and dried berries amazed the visitor. 

“My tail and whiskers!” he cried. “Where 
in the name of all that’s wonderful did you get 
the stuff for this feast?” 

“The simplest thing in the world, my friend,” 
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replied the other. “In the summer I didn’t 
eat quite all the nuts that I found, but stowed 
away a certain proportion in my cellar. I have 
enough to carry me over to spring.” 

Moral: A renewal contract is a mighty 
handy resource in hard times. 


HOW AN ENGLISH LIFE COMPANY 
TRANSFERRED ITS AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 


The incident here referred to applies to the 
Prudential of London, as related by the Review 
of London in a recent issue. At the company’s 
annual meeting a month ago it was stated that 
the company had parted with a large amount of 
American securities. The Review says: 


With regard to the sale of these securities 
some interesting points were mentioned by the 
chairman of the directors, Thomas C. Dewey, 
and these points were further supplemented by 
Sir William Lancaster, the deputy chairman, 
who, in referring to this matter, stated that on 
the bonds reaching the Bank of England the 
six motor bus loads were received by an armed 
guard, with bayonets fixed, and after they were 
checked the securities were loaded into mili- 
tary wagons, which were in waiting, and 
guarded by a squad of soldiers were taken to 
a ship, the destination and other details being 
kept secret. After avoiding the German sub- 
marines they were landed safely in New York. 
A remarkable fact in connection with this 
enormous and valuable consignment was that 
only one coupon was missing to the value of 
a few shillings, and as Sir Wm. Lancaster joc- 
ularly remarked, should anyone happen to run 
across this coupon it will be gladly received at 
the head office. We have, on other occasions, 
commented on the marvelous organization and 
efficiency of this great office, and we think that 
the particulars regarding the sale of these 
American securities shows that not only in the 
collection of premiums and the distribution of 
death claims but in other directions the staff 
is fully competent to deal with any contingency 
that may arise. 


UNMARRIED YOUNG MEN NEED 
LIFE INSURANCE 

There are five splendid reasons why life in- 
surance is absolutely necessary to the unmar- 
ried young man. 

At middle age he may desire to go into busi- 
ness and can do so by saving in his early 
years through life insurance. 

To be independent in his old age he should 
save through life insurance now. 

He will probably marry, and when he does 
life insurance protection will be more ex- 
pensive than it is now and he will be less able 
to take it. 

By taking a limited-payment contract in 
youth he will be making his deposits during his 
most productive years and will be finished 
saving through it by the time he is middle 
aged. Then his policy will either mature or 
he will have a paid-up policy. 

His parents have brought him up—expended 
large sums of money on him. He should pro- 
tect them. 

Surely every young man needs life insurance. 
Bankers Life Bulletin. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


How many men have made money outside 
their own lines of business? 

Considering the time and worry attendant on 
investments, have they been profitable? 

Most men lose their money in the other fel- 
low’s line. 

Scientific investments of funds is necessary to 
produce results. 

Life insurance investments are made with 
the most careful scrutiny and legal regulation. 

Time and money can be saved by placing a 
surplus in legal reserve life insurance.—Bankers 
Life Bulletin. 

James H. McClellan, editor of the Baltimore Un 

derwriter, died at Baltimore this week. He was fifty 


six years old. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE 





Death Rates for States First Registering 
Births Compiled by United States 


COVERS WHOLE POPULATION 





Valuable Adjunct to Mortality Tables—Volume 
Soon to be Issued 

Director Sam L. Rogers, of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, is soon to 
issue a set of tables, the first of their kind 
which have ever been prepared by the United 
States Government. These tables, which were 
compiled in the division of vital statistics, 
under the supervision of Professor James W. 
Glover, of the University of Michigan, show 
death rates and expectation of life at all ages 
for the population of the six New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and the District of Columbia (the original 
death-registration States) on the basis of the 
population in 1910 and the mortality for the 
three years 1909, 1910 and 1911. They are 
similar to the “life tables’’ prepared by life 
insurance companies, but differ from them in 
that they relate to the entire population of the 
area covered, whereas the life insurance tables 
relate only to risks selected through medical 
examination and otherwise. 

Expectation of life, at birth, in a stationary 
population—that is, one in which the births 
and deaths were equal and were the same from 
year to year, and in which there was no immi- 
gration or emigration—would be the same as 
average age at death, which is calculated by 
totalizing the ages of all deceased persons and 
dividing the result by the number of deceased 
persons, 


WOMEN LIVE LONGER THAN MEN 

According to these tables the average expec- 
tation of life, at birth, for males is 49.9 years; 
for females, 53.2 years; for white males, 50.2 
years; for white females, 53.6 years; for native 
white males, 50.6 years; for native white 
females, 54.2 years; for negro males, 34.1 years; 
and for negro females, 37.7 years. Females are 
thus longer lived than males to the extent of 
more than 3 years, and in the case of the native 
whites and negroes, more than 3% years. 

The expectation of life at the age of 1 year is 
considerably greater than at birth, being 56.8 
years for native white males and 59.5 for native 
white females, and reaches its maximum at the 
age of 2, when it is 57.5 for the former class 
and 60.1 for the latter. At the age of 12 the 
average native white male’s expectation of 
life is 50.2 years; at 25 it is 39.4 years; at 40, 
28.3 years; at 50, 21.2 years; at 60, 14.6 years; 
at 70, 9.1 years; and at 80, 5.2 years. Simi- 
larly, at the age of 12 the average native white 
female’s expectation of life is 52.6 years; at 25 
it is 41.8 years; at 40, 30.3 years; at 50, 22.8 
years; at 60, 15. 8 years; at 70, 9.8 years; and 
at 80, 5.5 years. 

A part of the difference between expectation 
of life for men and for women is due to the 
greater number of violent deaths among men. 
Nearly four-fifths of these violent deaths— 
suicides, homicides, and accidental deaths—are 
of males, and such deaths form about 7 or 8 
per cent of the total number occurring each 
year. This fact, however, does not account 
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fully, or even in major part, for the greater 
longevity of women. An examination of the 
tables discloses a lower death rate for females 
than for males during each of the first 12 
months of life and, in the case of the native 
whites, during each year of life up to the age of 
94. During the first month of life the death 
rate among native whites is nearly 28 per cent 
higher for boys than for girls, and during the 
first year it is more than 20 per cent higher. 


INFANT MORTALITY STILL HIGH 

The enormous waste of infant life which still 
goes on, although medical science has done and 
is doing much to arrest it, is shown by the ex- 
ceedingly high death rates which prevail among 
infants under 1 year of age. Of 100,000 native 
white boy babies born alive, 4975, or almost 5 
per cent, die during the first month, and 12,602, 
or 12.6 per cent, die within one year. The 
girl baby’s chance of life is considerably better, 
the death rate among native white females 
during the first month being 3894 per 100,000 
born alive, or less than 4 per cent, and during 
the first year 10,460 per 100,000, or nearly 10.5 
per cent. 

On its first birthday, however, the likelihood 
that a child will die within the year is only 
about one-fourth as great as it was at birth, 
the death rate among native whites during the 
second year being 2841 per 100,000 for males 
and 2610 per 100,000 for females. The rate con- 
tinues to decrease until the twelfth year of 
life—that is, the period between the eleventh 
and twelfth birthdays—during which it is only 
228 per 100,000 for males and 198 per 100,000 for 
females. This, the figures indicate, is the 
healthiest year of life among native whites. 
Thereafter there is a continuous increase in the 
death rate from year to year. During the forty- 
eighth year of life, in the case ef native white 
males, it is 1267 per 100,000, or almost exactly 
what it was during the third year, 1266; during 
the sixty-second year it is 2919 per 100,000, or a 
little more than during the second year, 2841; 
and during the eightieth year it is 12,184, or 
somewhat less than during the first year, 12,602. 
Similarly, among native white females the rate 
during the fiftieth year, 1120, is a little less than 
during the third year, 1144; during the sixty- 
third year it is 2548, or somewhat less than 
during the second, 2610; and during the eightieth 
it is 10,901 per 100,000, or a little more than 
during the first, 10,460. The native white man 
at the age of 102 and the native white woman 
at 99 have approximately the same prospect of 
dying within one month that they had at birth. 


MEDIAN AGE AT DEATH 

To say that a person’s expectation of life is 
a certain number of years is not the same as 
saying that he has an even chance of living 
that number of years. This is because, as 
already explained, expectation of life repre- 
sents the average remaining length of life, at 
any given age, in a_ stationary population, 
whereas an average person in a given group has 
an even chance of living to what is called the 
median age at death; that is, the age below 
which half of the members of that group will 
die. The median age at death for all native 
white males in the assumed stationary popula- 
tion would be 60; that is to say, of a given 
number of such males born alive, half would 
die before reaching 60 and the other half at 
60 and beyond. A native white male child at 
birth, then, has one chance in two of reaching 
this age. At the end of his first year, however, 
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he has a trifle better than an even chance of 
reaching 64; and at 42 he has one chance in two 
of attaining three score and ten. Similarly, a 
native white female child at birth has an even 
chance of living a few months past the age of 
64; at the age of 1 she has one chance in two of 
living until she is nearly 68 years old: and 
at 22 her chance of reaching 70 is an even one 

Thus a native white man at 42 and a native 
white woman at 22 have about the same 
chances of celebrating their seventieth birth- 
days. 

CITY AND COUNTRY 

The relative healthfulness of city and coun- 
try is strikingly shown by the tables, according 
to which the death rate among white males 
under 1 year of age ir cities having 8000 in- 
habitants and over in 1909, and in cities of 
10,000 and over in 1910 and 1911, is 13,380 per 
100,000 born alive, whereas in smaller places 
the corresponding rate is only 10,326 per 100,000 
or 23 per cent less than the rate for cities. A 
similar difference prevails with respect to white 
females under 1 year of age, for whom the death 
rate in cities is 11,128 per 100,080 born alive. 
while in rural localities it is only 8497 per 100,- 
000, or 24 per cent less than the urban rate 

For white males the expectation of life, at 
birth, in rural localities is 7.7 years greater 
than in cities; at the age of 10, 5.4 years 
greater; and until the age of 39 is) reached 
there is a margin of more than five years in 
favor of the country. Thereafter the difference 
becomes gradually less, but is always in favor 
of the country until the age of 88 is reached, 
at and after which the cities show a slightly 
greater longevity than the rural localities. 

For white females the difference between 
urban and rural longevity, while pronounced 
is somewhat less than in the case of males. At 
birth the white female’s expectation of life is 
6 years greater in rural than in urban Jocali- 
ties; at 10, 3.3 years greater; and until the age 
of 46 is attained the difference continues to be 
more than 8 years. Thereafter it declines until 
the age of 838 is reached, after which the cities 
have a slight advantage over the country. 

WILL ADD TO HOME OFFICE 

The Northwestern National Life of Minnea 
polis is building an addition, 46 by 48 feet, four 
stories and basement, on the south end of the 
home office building. When completed in July 
the building will be increased to 220 by 48 feet, 
four stories and basement, with a floor space of 
43,500 feet. The space not required for com 
pany use is advantagecusly leased to tenants 
The company also owns the auditorium build 
ing adjacent, which occupies a ground space of 
220 by 110 feet. 

The company reports an increase of nearly 
fifty per cent in new business to March 28 this 
year, compared with the same period last yea! 

During 1915 the company ranked fourth of all 
companies for new business written in South 
Dakota in 1915, and in North Dakota it ranked 
second. 


STIPULATED PREMIUM COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 

A new stipulated premium company 

will be known 


has been 


organized at Sedalia, Mo., and 
as the Missouri Mutual Life. © The officers are 
Dr. D. P. Dyer, Lee Montgomery, W. W. Barrett 
and J. BE. Roark. The plan of organization has 
been approved by the State Insurance Commis- 
sion. The field work will be in charge of »- BE 
Roark of Sedalia, Charles Freed of Kansas 
Mo., and Charles Ferguson of Springfield. 
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GREAT RECORDS MADE BY LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 





Accomplishments of General Agents, Agency Directors and Personal Writers of Various Life Insurance Companies 


VOLUME 


Produced by Individuals and Agencies—Time 


GENERAL, STATE AND BRANCH 
AGENCIES 


MUTUAL LIFE—Agency at Detroit had 5 men in 
the company’s $100,000 C3ub, and one man in the 
000 Club at the time this record was transcribed 
MUTUAL LIFE--Of New York, returned to Wis- 
consin July 5, 1915. By September it had an organi- 
raion of 125 agents and reported $400,000 in this 
1. The organization wrote $1,032,300 in Novem- 
lr. 1915. Bruce Whitney is manager of the agency. 


NEW YORK LIFE sranch at Cleveland, Ohio, 





had paid for $4,300,000 by October 27, 1915 


NEW YORK LIFE--Lranch office at Saliake, Ny ¥:, 

received 208 applications for $388,500 insurance in 
fune, 1915. This was the largest volume of the 
aveney, for one month, in seven years. The “new 
orgmization,’ which may mean beginners, wrote 42 
applications for $66,750, 

NEW YORK LIFE —Manager for the Stock Ex- 
hange Branch, Chicago, Ezra Smith, went to Florida 
at some time to attend a conference of agency directors. 
While he was gone his agents made a special effort 
and wrote 95 applications for $200,000. Other de- 
tails are lacking. 

—" YORK LIFE-—Branch, at Spokane, Wash., 

L. McKnelly, manager, reported $5,786,000 in the 
State of Washington in 1914. 

Cc. D. NORTON—General agent for the North 
western Mutual at Chicago, produced a written busi- 
ness of $8,207,774 in the calendar year of 1908. The 
reported business for the same period was $7,074,826. 
Mr. Norton obtained leave of absence from the com- 
pany to serve in President ‘Taft’s cabinet in 1909, but 
never returned to the agency. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL—Home office agency, at Los 
\ngeles, Cal., produced 256 applications for $1,150,640 
insurance in June, 1915. Sixty-one men in city ‘and 
country contributed to the result. But nearly half 
of the agents wrote no more than $5000 each. 
lhirty-two accounted for $1,082,780, or about 90 per 
cent of the total. Fifteen stars secured $702,580, or 
an average of $46,839 each. ‘The agency produced 
700,930 in April, 1915, which was the nearest ap- 
proach to the June record. 

_S. C. PANDOLFO AGENCY—Of San Antonio, 
lexas, represents the International, Great Republic 
and Independent Life. The agency produced $4,409, 
‘00 up to September 24, 1915. It was then less than 

2 years old, but had $15,585,000 of business in force. 
It is advertised as a million-a-month agency. C. A. 
Goodale was at one time the manager. 

GEORGE S. RODD—TIloughton, Mich., has a 
general agency for the Northwestern Mutual compris- 





mg 6 counties. In 1913 he reported nearly one 
mion in new business and ranked fourth for per 
sane business for the company. ‘There was a strike 


n his field in 1913 3, and he has some mining territory. 
| ELMER E. SILVER—General agent at Boston for 
he Union Central, had 15 agents in his agency that 
reported $100,000 insurance each in 1915. The news 
tem from which this information was taken lists 
ut i names of the 15 that reported $100,000. 

, ORVILL THORP AGENCY—Of the Kansas City 
jfe in Texas, wrote approximately $6,000,000 of in- 
ance in 1913. The agency wrote $625,000 of in- 
in April and $650,000 in May, 1915. The 
has over $19,000,000 of insurance in force in 











ieee A. WOODS—Agency of the Equitable 
af its ew York, is one of the greatest organizations 

its kind in the world. I make no attempt to de- 
vhether it is positively the greatest, but submit 
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clan a i the information that in De- 
ver $3 or 9.00 te agency wrote 1786 applications for 
ecord ee } of insurance. ‘This is the highest 
have seen Bs hy month s written business that I 
agency 1 aig he present time, April 25, 1915, the 
Pittsburg. Pa. Te the Equitable’s new building | in 
ion wrote 239 a et eegar the event the organiza- 
‘ind broke the eae shi itions, for $468,100 of insurance, 
ina single d agency’s record for applications written 

gle day. The number of men under contract 


Covered for Records R. 





OF INSURANCE AND NUMBER OF 





Other Information 
By Joun I. Harpen 
[Concluded from the issue of April 13] 


with a general agency is always a varying quantity, but 
the Woods Agency, on an average, probably has a 
larger organization than any other of its kind in the 
United States. 


GROUP RECORDS 


MISS BERTHA STRAUSS--Secretary of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency of the Equitable of New York 
at Pittsburg, wrote a group risk covering the 1200 em 
ployees of the Rosenbaum Department Store, at Pitts- 
burg. ‘The date of the item has been lost. 

E. J. TWOMEY—Of South Bend, Ind., agency man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York, in 1915 wrote 
a group policy covering 12,000 employees of the Stude- 
baker Corporation of Detroit. The risk amounts to 
about $6,000,000, 

LAWRENCE C. WOODS—Vice-president of the 
dward A. Woods Agency of Pittsburg, which repre 
sents the Equitable Life of New York, wrote a group 
policy which covered 6000 lives, in 1914. The insur- 
ance is on the employees of the Duquesne Light Com 
pany and four allied corporations. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 
_H. BERNARD—Who represents the Mutual Life of 
New York at Schenevus, N. Y., wrote 6375 applica- 
tions in 25 years. The following is a record of 1363 
applications, which were written on 506 policyholders: 
Policyholders Times Written 


1 
1 10 
2 9 
4 8 
8 7 
9 6 
25 5 
30 
82 3 
344 2 
Total.... 506 1,363 


MR. BERNARD—Wrote 13 out of 14 officials and 
employees connected with a bank. The fourteenth 
man could not pass the medical examination. He 
placed policies on the lives of all of the 16 directors 
of the same bank. 

W. L. KING—General agent for the Mutual Benefit 
at Williamsport, Pa., personally wrote $188,000 of in- 
surance in 41 applications, in a printing and engraving 
establishment of Williamsport, in 17 years. The 
president of the company carried $100,000 with Mr. 
King at the time this item was written, which raised 
the total to something like $273,000 placed by one 
agent upon the officers and employees of one com- 
pany. ‘This is the highest record of intensive cultiva- 
tion which has so far come under my observation. 

E. L. ISAACS—General agent for the Equitable 
Life of Lowa at St. Louis, has the following record 
of intensive cultivation: From April 16, 1912, to Jan- 
uary 30, 1915, he wrote 18 applications for a total of 
$90,250 of insurance, among the officers and employees 
of one company, 

LEE J. LOVENTHAL—Kepresenting the North- 
western Mutual at Nashville, Tenn., wrote $110,000 of 
insurance in January, 1916. Eighty-seven and one-half 
per cent of this business was on the lives of old 
policyholders. 

COL. C. M. McCLAIN—Representing the Aetna 
Life at Oklahoma City, wrote 25 State officials, all but 
three of those insurable, in 1913. Included in the list 
were ten justices of the Supreme Court 

WILLIAM C. MAGE—Who represents the North- 
western Mutual at Los Angeles, Cal., went into a 
business house one morning in 1907 where he had 
already written the two partners. Before night he 
wrote 16 applications under one roof and had all of 
the applicants examined. Before the week had ended 
he had made a record of 24 applications written. He 
personally reported $411,000 of insurance in 1906-07. 


LONG SERVICE 

H. K. BEEDLE—City supervisor of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of the Equitable of New York at 
Pittsburg, has insured 900 lives for $3,850,000 in- 
surance and premiums of $140,000. Tle led the Pitts- 
burg agency in 1906, 1907 and 1908, and in 1911 and 
1913 he was first in new premiums, 

W. R. BENTLEY—Connected with the Mutual 
Life’s agency at Newark, Ohio, was 84 years old in 
1915, and had been soliciting for the Mutual Life 





APPLICATIONS 


anging from Two Hours to Over Fifty Years—Production Club Members and 


over 56 years. Nevertheless he was still able, at last 
accounts, to report $100,000 in new business a year. 

JAY H. EMERSON—Of the Central department 
of the New York Life at Chicago, has been 20 years 
with the company, and has written and paid for 1600 
applications for over $5,000,000 of insurance. When 
he was 25 years old he won the fifty-star contest by 
writing 50 applications, for $246,000 of insurance, in 
30 days. 

JACOB FRANKEL—Working for the Pacific Mu- 
tual at Tlouston, Tex., for 9 years, has annually 
written and reported more than $200,000 of insur 
ance, and has had one lapse and one death loss in 
% years 

ALPHEUS D. KNOX—Who was superintendent of 
agents at Louisville, Ky., for the Mutual Benefit under 
W. W. Dennis & €o, in 1911, began with the Aetna 
in Ohio in 1865. Five years later he went with the 
Mutual Benetit. In 40 years he has written close to 
9000 applications for a total of over $25,000,000 of 
insurance. Ile has averaged 225 applications ($600, 
000 of insurance) a year for this period. 

MRS. V. B. PEAKES—Of the Rochester branch of 
the New York Life—is the first woman to become a 
Senior Nylic. January 1, 1916, Mrs. Peakes com 
pleted twenty years’ service with the company. 

MICHAEL RUBIN—Who has been soliciting for 
the New York Life for 21 years, wrote applications 
for 229 policies in 1915 and reported a half million of 
insurance. In February, 1916, he reported 73 poli 
cies and $200,000 of insurance. 


MILLION-DOLLAR MEN 
WM. ABBEY—Of the Great Southern Life of Hous- 


ton, Tex., personally wrote $1,222,000 in 1911, 

Cc. E. ALBRIGHT—Who, as special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual, solicits applications in 5 large 
American cities, has the reputation of being the greatest 
personal producer in the United States. Now and 
then | come upon news items which suggest that there 
are 5 or 6 men in Mr. Albright’s class, but no one has 
ever challenged his position with actual records. At 
least no convincing figures have ever come under my 
observation. Perez Huff, Christopher Anderson and 
Harry Bk. Rosen have made brilliant records, as will 
presently appear, but I have not been able to find suffi- 
cient material to demonstrate that they are equal to 
Dr. Albright as continuous performers. The follow 
ing records were made in the company’s fiseal year, 
which ends with June: 


| nn SREREEE ERECT $306,000 
RBs de nadwawee datos wa ewes 607,000 
CET EEE TEE TE Ere 936, 500 
eee ere tae 1,257,750 
| ope MELEE EEE EET 1b 16,000 
POUT acnaveesaceuareemewes 1,622,500 
DRERahenvacanns oewerdduene ! "719,000 
ROE sc cdseccaweeesedeewnenme 1,817,000 
PURO Ka etatiheeenaneeelene P 1,850,750 
UC) ere ee a ae I 509.000 
Re cect bwieneed maxes 1,070,500 

OGM so a6s cw ewanenee $14,312,000 


The 1915 record was made in 5 months. Perhaps 
it will add something to the impressiveness of these 
figures if I point out that they indicate reported busi- 
ness. Dr. Albright’s calendar year of 1909 is so re 
markable that | would like to set it out in full, but, 
feeling that it may not be as interesting to others as 
it is to myself, I will summarize it. In the calendar 
year of 1909 Dr. Albright reported on 82 applications, 
for a total of $2,061,000 of insurance, and collected 
premiums for a total of $76,382.19. His written busi 
ness for the calendar year of 1909 was $2,638,900. 
When a Northwestern policyholder has reached the 
company’s limit Dr. Albright often writes him for an 
additional policy and places the business with another 
company. He has a record of one $600,000 policy, 
which could not be issued by the Northwestern, but he 
has not given out any yearly statement of his surplus 
writings. 

CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON-—Of Chicago, IIL, 
in 1911 personally produced $1,200,000 for the Penn 
Mutual and $00,000 for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and was leading agent for both companies In 
1915 he reported a total of $2,396,000 personally, 
and broke all of his previous records Hle was again 
leading agent for both the Mutual Life of New York 
and the Penn Mutual. Mr. Anderson produced $2,356,- 
000 in 1914, and is reputed to be the largest personal 
producer in Chicago. 
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LEONCE M. GENERES—Of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, Tex., has stated for publication that 
he has often written a million dollars in new business 
in one year. 

RALPH HOBART—Kepresenting the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Chicago, in 1905-06 personally re- 
ported over a million dollars of insurance. 


WARREN M. HORNER—General agent for the 
Provident Life and Trust in Minnesota and Northern 
lowa, wrote nearly $2,000,000 of personal business 
during the first 7 months of 1910. 

PEREZ HUFF—Up) to fifteen years ago was news 
correspondent for THE Spectator, in Jacksonville, 
bla., where he made a large acquaintance with insur- 
ance men. Ne has since worked for a number of com- 
yanies, and is now general agent for the Travelers at 
lew York city. He has stated for publication that he 
has produced an average of $1,000,000 of insurance a 
year, personally, for ten years. During the first 9 
months of 1912 he personally wrote $1,750,000 of in- 
surance. From June 3 to December 31, 1915, Mr. 
Huff personally produced for the Travelers $1,408,470, 
exclusive of group insurance. His work for other 
companies brought the total for the year 1915 up to 
$2,500,000 of insurance. A news item dated 1912 
states that Mr. Huff personally produced a total of 
$3,000,000 of insurance for all companies in 1912. 


MARK B. LOCKYER—General agent of the Illi 
nois Life at Philadelphia, personally wrote $2,017,000 
in new business during the first four months of 1910. 

W. F. PERRIN—District manager for the Mutual 
Life of New York at Batesville, Ark., personally re- 
ported $802,000 on 800 lives in the calendar year of 
1913. Mr. Perrin’s written business for the year 
reached a total of $1,000,000. 

GEORGE PICK—For many years special agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual, but now general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit at Chicago, has probably reported 
more than $2,000,000 of personal business in a single 
year. He appears in this volume in a monthly record 
of $549,579 of written business, but no yearly records 
have come under my observation since he went with 
the Mutual Benefit. 

S. M. POWELL—Was appointed general agent for 
the Missouri State Life at Little Rock, Ark., January 
4, 1915. During the remainder of the year he per- 
sonally wrote 261 applications for $1,616,000 of in- 
surance and organized an agency that produced nearly 
$1,000,000 of insurance additional. 

HARRY B. ROSEN—Connected with the New 
York city agency force of the New York Life, per- 
sonally reported $4,000,000 of new business in II 
months of 1918. A recent news item states that he 
annually increases the amount of his personal business, 
but no figures were given. 

JAMES H. SWEARINGEN—lield agent of the 
United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, wrote an 
application for a corporation policy of $1,500,000 on 
George E. Nicholson of Kansas City in 1910 or 1911. 
This was one of the largest insurance transactions 
ever effected. 

BEN THORP—Texas State manager for the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, personally wrote $1,500,000 in 
1918. 

EDGAR L. WEBSTER—Working for the New 
York Life under the management of Seattle, Wash., 
personally reported $499,222 in the $200,000 Club year 
of 1911-12. In the club year of 1912-13 he reported 
$1,028,596 insurance. 

CHARLES WEINFELD—Who died while general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual at Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1915, led the Northwestern agents for a num 
ber of years in number of applications written, and 
stood second in amount of insurance personally re- 
ported. He wrote 1572 applications in eight years, 
for a total of $5,437,500 of insurance. He wrote an 
average of 221 applications a year. The following is 
his record by fiscal years: 


Applications Amount 
SER LOLeE Eee ee ee 64 $261,500 
| err reor etree eer eT ree tr) 82 259,500 
1909... .cccces eee ee ee 201 523,000 
FOTO. cccne cncneeds Cre ereeewenes 247 801,000 
1013 ....2% OTT CTR ET Oe - 247 1,001,500 
NOIZ. . .cccccccvccevcccsccccsece 239 1,050,500 
BOWS v5 55'5'5.0:0'0:0-6,0 9:450'9)9 698 90:0 80s 242 765,000 
DTA 6 6 cis.00% Swear eee wee eee ee 250 825,500 


E. J. WESSELS—Who worked for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in New York city in 1908, but later 
formed an other connection, personally reported $599,- 
500 in two months. I have an impression that he re- 
ported one million for the Northwestern in some year, 
but I have not the figures to verify it. 

J. T. WILKINSON—Of Vancouver, B. C., in the 
New York Life’s $200,000 Club year of 1911-12, per- 
sonally reported $1,131,721. 

LAWRENCE C. WOODS—Vice-president of the 
Edward A. Woods Agency, Inc., which represents the 
Equitable of New York at Pittsburg, Pa., personally 
wrote $1,161,650 on 29 lives in 1910. Tlis average 
annual personal business for fourteen years is a frac- 
tion over $500,000, 


MONTHLY RECORDS 


Cc. E. ALBRIGHT—Special agent for the North- 
western Mutual, personally wrote $597,000 in May, 
1909. He personally wrote $528,000 in December, 
1909. He reported $515,000 of personal business in 
May, 1909. 


W. O. ANDREWS— Of the home-office agency force 
of the Missouri State Life at St. Louis, wrote $159,- 
040 in new business in December, 1915. 

GEORGE H. BEACH-——-Working for the Mutual 
Benefit, under Johnston & Clark at Detroit, reported 
$403,000 in July, 1915. He did in one month what 
but three insurance agents in a thousand do in a year. 
Ife produced $145,000 in November, 1915. 

J. W. BISHOP—Home-office district, Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, and Warren Rk. Ellis, 
Ifouston, Tex., each produced $100,000 personal busi- 
ness in May, 1916. 

DR. W. S. BOGART—Connccted with the home- 
office agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $57,160 
of insurance in June, 1915. 

R. T. BRYERLY—Working for the Home Life of 
New York at Winchester, Va., wrote over $100,000 
of insurance in February, 1916, and led the company’s 
agents. 

S. A. CANINGTON—Of Jowa, wrote $112,000 in 
business for the Guarantee Fund Life in December, 
1915, and was the company’s largest individual pro- 
ducer. 

W. F. CHAMBERLAIN-—Who solicits for the Trav- 
elers at Dayton, Ohio, wrote 84 applications for a 
total of $163,000 of insurance in June, 1915. It may 
bring this record into greater relief if we add that he 
also wrote 27 accident and health applications during 
this same month, 

W. N. COLE—Representing the George Washington 
Life at Williamson, W. Va., reported $65,000 in new 
business in June, 1915. 

J. Le. COLLINS—Connected with the home-office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $95,000 in 
June, 1915. 

E. L. CROCKER--Working for the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, Tex., wrote $64,000 of insurance in 
lecember, 1911. 

W. D. ELDRIDGE Of the Boston agency of the 
Mutual Benefit, produced $70,000 insurance on two 
lives in November, 1915. 

JAY H. EMERSON—One of the leading producers 
of the New York Life at Chicago, wrote 28 applica- 
tions, for $298,780 of insurance, in June, 1915. He 
uses an endless-chain system, which probably means 
that he uses each policyholder to get new prospects. 

R. J. ENGLAND—Supervisor of agencies for the 
Missouri State Life at Kansas City, wrote three appli- 
cations for $100,000 each, in February, 1915. This 
was the record for this month. 

COL. R. N. FRYER—Representing the Phoenix Mu- 
tual at Cincinnati, wrote and reported over $100,000 
of insurance in February, 1916. 

SAM D. GOZA—General agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual for Montana, personally wrote $207,000 in 
September, 1915. The premiums amounted to $8,- 
274.26. 

T. H. HARRIS—Representing the Detroit Life in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, reported 42 applica- 
tions, for $63,250 of insurance, in March, 1915. 

J. J. HOSCH-——Connected with the Wisconsin 
branch of the New York Life, produced $66,000 of in- 
surance in February, 1915. 

Z. H. HUGHES—Connected with the home-office 
stalf of the Missouri State Life, closed nearly $200,000 
in personal business in October, 1915. 

R. D. JACKSON—Of the home-office staff of the 
Missouri State Life, personally produced $70,765 of in- 
surance in December, 1915. 

WM. JARETT & CHAS. O. WHITNEY—Working 
for the Mutual Life of New York in Wisconsin, at- 
tempted to beat the Wisconsin organization, which 
consists of something like 118 agents, in November, 
1915. Jarett & Whitney wrote $479,300 and the or- 
ganization wrote $553,000 of insurance. 

P. F. LEAVY—Of the California agency force of 
the Northwestern Mutual, made a four-weeks’ trip in 
his automobile in June, 1915, Ile covered 1932 miles, 
wrote 22 applications, for $96,000, and collected all of 
the premiums, amounting to $3074, 

SAM LEDERER—Connected with the home-office 
stalf of the Missouri State Life, produced $85,000 of 
insurance in December, 1915. 

WARDE L. MACK—General agent for the North- 
western Mutual at South Bend, Ind., personally re- 
ported $70,000 of insurance in December, 1901, 

W. D. McKAY—Who represents the Travelers at 
Halifax, N. S., wrote 23 applications for a total in- 
surance of $52,000 in August, 1915. 

WILLIAM THORNE MATTHEWS—Works for the 
Penn Mutual in New York city and specializes on pro- 
fessional men. Tle took 45 to the examiner in De- 
cember, 1914. Tlis premiums for the month ran_ be- 
tween $5000 and $6000, In December, 1915, he wrote 
60 applications, for $240,000, and did not have a single 
reyection, 

E. W. MAXSON—Connected with the home-office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $79,000 of in- 
surance in June, 1915. 

FRANK V. MILLS—In October, 1910, reported 
$144,000 on 9 lives, to the Northwestern Mutual, and 
won third place in an agency force of 5000. The pre- 
miums totaled $7,240.18. Mr. Mills at present solicits 
for the Northwestern in Indianapolis, Ind., and is a 
member of the general agency of Pinkus, Mills & 
Pinkus. 

DR. W. H. MULLEN—Of the Commonwealth Life 
of Omaha, Neb., wrote 68 applications in January, 


1915, and paid for a total of $130,000 of insurance. 





Thursday 


R. C. NEWMAN—Connected with the home-offic 
staff of the Missouri State Life, produced $56,509 a 
insurance in December, 1915. : 

R. OEHMLER, Jr.—Director of agencies of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust in the home-office district 
personally produced approximately $70,000 insurance 
in less than a month.—News item, February, 1916, 

GEORGE PICK—General agent for the Mutual 
Benefit at Chicago, wrote $170,500 insurance on three 
lives in November, 1915. 

JOHN S. POINDEXTER—General agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual at Kansas City, Mo., personali 
produced $130,000 of insurance in August, 1915 TA 
produced $50,000 in July, 1915, making a total of 
$180,000 for the two months. He led the company’s 
agents for 1915. : 


E. J. RICHARDS—Connected with the home Office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $52,500 of in. 
surance in June, 1915. 

W. E. RICHEY—Connected with the home-office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $70,900 of in. 
surance in June, 1915. 

MONROE ROSENFIELD—Working for the Mu. 
tual Benefit, under Johnston & Clark, at Detroit 
Mich., wrote $103,000 of insurance in Novembe r. 1915, 
_ MICHAEL RUBIN—Of the Yorkville branch of the 
New York Life, reported 56 applications, for $100,509 
of insurance, in January, 1912, or more than two for 
each working day of the month, 

P. J. SHEEHAN—Connected with the home-office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, produced $109,000 of 
insurance in June, 1915. 

_F. X. SIEBERT—Of St. Louis, agent for the 
Kansas City Life, led the agents of the company for 
the United States in June, 1915. He wrote 69 appli- 
cations, for $98,500 of insurance. 

LOREN B. WILLIAMSON—Was Kentucky man. 
ager for the AStna Life in 1911. In March of this 
year he personally wrote four $50,000 applications, 
one a 20-year endowment calling for a premium of 
$2,800.85. He also led the company’s agents in re- 
ported business for this month and for the first three 
months of 1911, 

JAMES YOWELL—General agent of the Mutual 
Life of New York at Nashville, Tenn., had written 
$200,000 in one month before the 28th of January, 
1916, and won membership in the $200,000 Club of 
the company. The news item from which this was 
taken was so written as to suggest that he had at this 
time a $50,000 application under way, but that it was 
not yet completed. 


ODDS AND ENDS 
G. R. CULVER—Of Schenevus, N. Y., in the 


course of 87 years, took out 15 different policies in 
the Mutual Life of New York. We matured 9 en- 
dowments during his life and 6 policies at death. 
Total insurance, $31,000. 

MR. FRANKEL—District agent for the Pacific Mu 
tual at Houston, Tex., under Rosenbaum Bros., at the 
time this item was transcribed, had in force a business 
of over $328,000 insurance. But in five years not a 
single policy had lapsed and he had lost but one 
through death. 

CARL B. GALE—Who represents the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Pittsfield, Mass., induced 100 members of a 
graduating class of Williams College to take 25-year 
endowment policies of $250 each, payable to Williams 
College at the maturity of the policies. The business 
was probably written in 1914, and, while the total is 
not large, the record is unusual of its kind, and may 
be suggestive. 

FIVE KEDERICH BROS—Are connected with the 
New York Life in New York city. Three are agency 
directors, one is an agency organizer, and the other 
is assistant cashier of a branch agency. C. Hope 
Kederich’s Grand street agency paid for $4,000,000 of 
insurance in 1914, 

PHILIP) HIPSKIND—Who lived near Wabash, 
Ind., at the time this item was collected, had nine 
sons. They were all mature enough to secure regular 
old line policies, and Clarence HI. La Selle, also ot 
Wabash, had placed Northwestern Mutual policies on 
the lives of Mr. Hipskind and his nine sons. In June, 
1912, the Northwestern published a group picture “ 
Mr. La Selle and the Hipskind family in “Field 
Notes.” 

ILLINOIS LIFE—Agent working in the Middle 
West during each of the three years which ended 
with 1915, handled personally 3000 prospects a A 
Ife makes 3000 calls a year, and at first kept in close 
personal touch with the prospects. This he has te 
laxed somewhat, but he has two office assistants wh 
devote eheir entire time to keeping track of his 
prospects. 

LEADING AGENTS—Of a_ prominent company 
were once at a dinner. Two hundred and fifty oa 
present. Slips of paper were passed around, with “er 
suggestion that each agent write down the amount 0 
the insurance he carried in the company for which 
worked. When the slips were added it was found tha 
the 250 agents carried $10,000,000 of insurance 1m 5 “4 
companies they represented. No account of the insur 
ance they carried in other companies was taken. 

T. H. B. McKnight-—Treasurer of the Pennsyl 
vania lines, said, April 20, 1914, that he carries me 
70 life insurance policies. He recommends to h for 
young men the plan of taking one policy a page pf 
a year and repeating the programme as frequently 
possible. ’ 
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MILLION DOLLAR POLICIES—An item appeared 
in an insurance journal in 1911 to the effect that “‘last 
year,” which probably means 1910, applications were 
written for 12 million-dollar policies in Chicago. Pre- 
sumably they were issued and delivered. *The source 
of this information was not made public. 

MUTUAL LIFE—Of New York agency at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a field club. Near the end of 1915 the 
club met and, incidentally, came to the conclusion that 
some of the members could carry more insurance. 
Sixteen applications were written in fourteen minutes 
under the stimulus of this idea. 

p. A. NEILAN—Connected with the Sioux City 
(Ja.) agency of the Mutual Benefit, had, in 1915, been 
on the company’s No. 4 honor roll 21 consecutive 
months and had prepaid 182 out of 183 applications 
he had submitted. 

ANNIE NEUENS—A_ Belgian woman living in 
Chicago, about the year 1911, had 45 grandchildren. 
At the time this item was clipped 39 of the youngsters 
were old enough to be insured by industrial com- 
panies, and, at the grandmother’s request, they were 
taken into the Metropolitan. The other six were 
scheduled for insurance as soon as they were old 
enough. The Metropolitan published a picture of the 
old Jady and the 39 insured youngsters. 

WM. PETERSON—Is now district manager for the 
Northwestern Mutual at Tacoma, Wash., and was not 
long at Sioux City, Iowa. In seven years he has not 
failed to deliver the policy when the applicant was 
examined. In 99 per cent of his cases Mr. Peterson 
has collected the premium when writing the applica- 
tion, 

SIX NEW AGENTS—Who handed in daily reports 


for one year, made the following record: 


Calls .....- Mido SeaT ORE RSET AR ERENCE Se male 11,789 
THIOLVIEWS. ooo coco cc ccvrcesedetceccteewess 7,919 
ProspectS .-+e+eeeeeeeeeeeces Sia were nee 1,297 
Applications .....-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ewieinae aca 337 
Total insurance ....... cormeke ae tak wines - +. - $1,203,991 


The news item did not mention the name of the 
company represented by these agents. 

TWO AGENTS—In a small Western Pennsylvania 
city were engaged in an exchange of badinage in the 
year 1915, when one offered to bet the other that he 
could approach a stranger on the street and _ within 
half an hour write him for $1000 or more and get a 
third or all cash. The bet was taken and in 17 minutes 
the daring agent returned with an application for 
$2000 and half the premium in cash and a_note for 
the other half. He won the bet of $25. The news 
item did not give the name of the agent or the com- 


pany, 
PART-TIME RECORDS 


W. F. SHELLEY—A part-time agent for the New 
York Life at Los Angeles in 1910, could solicit on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays only, but in three 
weeks he wrote 17 applications, for $24,500. 

ST. LOUIS—Agent for some company lived in a 
suburb, but solicited life insurance in St. Louis. He 
decided to try the suburb of evenings. Result: $52,- 
000 in 1911, $68,000 in 1912, and $84,000 in 1913— 
$199,000 in three years of evenings. 

DAVID KING PAIGE-~Is district agent for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Akron, Ohio, but con- 
ducts a large real estate business. Nevertheless he has 
made the company’s $200,000 Club three times in 
succession, and has produced $247,500 in one year. 

W. F. PERRIN—Now district manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Batesville, Ark., held a 
position as assistant manager of a large grocery com- 
pany in 1911, and solicited life insurance on his own 
time, Notwithstanding, he made a record of $500,000 
and 200 applications personally reported in one year, 
on part time. From September 15 to December 31, 
1912, Mr. Perrin produced $350,000 of insurance. 


RECORDS IN SHORT PERIODS OF 
VARYING LENGTH 


W. T. CAHOON—General agent at Pittsburg, Pa., 
for the Reliance Life, wrote and paid for over $200,000 
Personal business in 45 days of 1915. No application 
was larger than $15,000. 

Cc. D. EGERTON—Supervisor of the Marion Rich 
Agency of the Missouri State Life in South Carolina, 
closed $142,000 of new business in 80 days of 1915. 

J FRED ELLIS—General agent for the Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Ill., personally wrote over $250,000 
insurance in four months of 1914. 
yFRED. H. FISHER—Works for the Mutual Life of 
New York in Idaho, Mont., and Eastern Washington, 
and solicits in country districts and thinly settled com- 
munities. In two months he once wrote 81 applica- 
tions, for $212,000 of insurance. 
ad Y. _HANAFUSA—Is a Japanese, who solicited 
lige ae under the management of the Seattle 
March “ the New York Life in 1912. Between 
‘jale , and April 30 of this year he wrote 70 appli- 
cation” or $104,500 of insurance, and won an appli- 
Weil of Fae which had been initiated by Emanuel 
000: Chat hiladelphia. In the New York Life’s $100,- 
wrot lub year which ended in 1913 H. Y. Hanafusa 

€ 146 applications, for $185,500 of insurance, and 


chic the presidency of ‘the club for 1913-14. He works 
ley among Japanese. 
, CHARLES W. HARMON—Connected with the 
€ agency force of the New York Life, won a 6 
5 by writing 52 applications for 
n a thinly settled field 


Weeks’ contest in 191 
$58,000 of insurance j 


GEORGE W. HENSON—Of Canadian, Texas, wrote 
and paid for $136,000 insurance for the American 
Central Life in November and December, 1915, and 
won a gold watch offered by the company to the agent 
writing the most business during this period. 

A. KAUFMANN—Who is connected with the York- 
ville branch of the New York Life, took part in an 
application contest during the first three months of 
1915 and reported 28 applications for $468,500 of in- 
surance. 

Cc. I. KENT—Of Frederick, Oklahoma, wrote and 
delivered $250,000 of insurance during the first six 
months of 1912. 

ROBERT C. NEWMAN--Joined the staff of the 
Missouri State Life May 10, 1915. In 19 days he 
wrote 33 applications and qualified for the $100,000 
Club, which probably means that he reported $100,000 
of insurance. 

MICHAEL RUBIN-—Of the Yorkville branch of the 
New York Life, during the first three months of 1915 
took part in a contest in which he reported 61 appli- 
cations, for $125,500 of insurance. 

EDGAR W. SMITH—Agency manager for the 
Equitable of New York at Portland, Ore., personally 
produced $265,000 of insurance on 72 lives from De 
cember, 1911, to June 30, 1912. Mr. Smith began as 
a part-time agent on a farm, and the account from 
which this information was taken does not say whether 
he made this record before or after he became agency 
manager. 

J. MADDIN SMITH & R. P. COOKE—Working 
under the Memphis branch of the New York Life, 
spent 90 days in one county in 1915, and wrote 103 
applications, for $403,000 of insurance, 

B. M. THOMPSON—Of the Idaho State Life, wrote 
45 applications, for $113,250 insurance, during the last 
45 days of 1914. The business was delivered and 
$4,135.67 in premiums were collected. 

J. T. WILKINSON—Working under the Seattle 
branch of the New York Life, took part in an applica- 
tion contest which lasted from March 15 to April 30, 
1912. He wrote 45 applications, for $338,000 of in- 
surance, and probably reported all of the business. 


SINGLE EXPLOITS 

EDWARD AGNEW—Who died October 20, 1910, at 
the age of 83, was connected with the Pittsburg agency 
of the Equitable of New York nearly 25 years. He 
began insurance as a new business in his 58th year. 
Ile led the agency 7 consecutive years. In 1903, his 
76th year, he secured 63 applications in 8 working days. 

Cc. G. CAUDILL & F. M. TRAVIS—Representing 
the Missouri State Life at Plytheville, Ark., closed an 
application for $100,000 in September, 1913. 

E. MULFORD CRUTCHFIELD—General agent at 
Richmond, Va., for the Equitable of New York, early 
in 1916 wrote an application calling for an endowment 
policy of $100,000. 

WARREN M. HORNER—General agent for the 
Provident Life and Trust at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
a record of three $500,000 policies which he could not 
place in his own company because the men applying 
already had the limit. This was personal business. 

PEREZ F. HUFF—Now general agent for the Trav- 
elers at New York city, once went to an office at 4 in 
the afternoon to submit a proposition for $100,000 to 
a man who already carried $100,000 with him. In 15 
minutes he wrote the application for $100,000 and was 
invited to meet some visitors at the office. In two 
hours he met 8 persons and wrote 7 applications, for 
a total of nearly $200,000 of insurance. He did not 
write the eighth man because he was uninsurable. The 
applications were for limited payments and endow 
ments. 

MARK B. LOCKYER-—General agent of the Ilinoi 
Life at Philadelphia, took a ‘‘staff of specialists’ to 
Chicago in 1911 and wrote over a million dollars of 
corporation insurance in 2 weeks. 

COLONEL JOHN TALBOT—Connected with the 
St. Louis branch of the New York Life, paid a visit to 
New York city in 1915. While there he wrote two 
applications for $100,000 each, delivered the policies 
and collected the premiums. 


WEEKLY AND SHORT-TIME RECORDS 
W. G. BRAGG-—Kennett, Mo., general agent for the 


Missouri State Life, wrote two applications, one for 
$50,000 and one for $100,000, in one week of 1915. 

W. B. CHAPMAN-—Decame city manager for the 
International Life at St. Louis in 1910, and during his 
first two weeks with the company produced $62,000 of 
personal business. 

M. J. DOYLE—Of Pueblo, Col., wrote 24 applica 
tions in one week in 1915. Twenty-three were for 
$10,000 each, and one application was for $3000. 
During the last week of June, 1915, he sent the com 
pany 18 applications, with a check for the net pre 
miums. 

E. G. FINCH—Of the New York Life’s branch at 
Charlotte, N. C., was sick and able to work but 10 days 
of the Buckner contest of February and March, 1915. 
But he reported $94,000 on 22 applications. 

MISS M. M. GASPARD—Manager of the woman’s 
department of the North American Life, with head 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., under Manager E. 5. 
Ashbrooke, once took part in a contest with the agents 
of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The contest lasted 
four months, and in the last week Miss Gaspard wrote 
24 applications, for $85,000 insurance 
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T. H. HARRIS—Representing the Detroit Life in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, made a record of 
34 applications, for $42,000 insurance, in 10 days of 
1915. 

J. T. KEETON—Of the International Life in Okla- 
homa, sent the company $100,000 in applications with 
the nets attached, which he had written in 10 days of 
1915. One application was for $10,000 and the others 
were mostly for $2500. This would mean something 
like 35 applications. 

FRANKLIN B. MACOMBER—Chicago manager for 
the Franklin Life, contracted with the company in 
1915. During the first three weeks he wrote and re 
ported $140,000 in new business. He wrote a corpo 
ration policy the first day of his connection with the 
company for $112,000 and qualified for the $100,000 
Club. 

H. C. MAJURE—Working for the Mutual Life of 
New York at Newton, Miss., visited six towns in one 
day in 1915, and wrote six applications for a total of 
$15,000 of insurance. Ile started at 8 A. M., used 
two railroad systems in the course of the day, and got 
home at 1 A. M. 

M. M. PARRISH—Gainsville, Fla., State manager 
for the Inter-Southern Life, in March, 1915, wrote 
$330,000 corporation insurance in one week. The 
smallest application was for $10,000. his is a record 
of written business for the company. 

JOHN S POINDEXTER—Manager for the Minne 
sota Mutual Life at Joplin, Mo., up to January 6, 1916, 
had sent the company ten applications for a total of 
$70,000 of insurance. 

HARRY B. ROSEN—Of the Park Row branch of 
the New York Life, challenged his 41 associates to a 
contest in 1912 or 19138. Ile wrote 116 applications 
for $900,000 insurance in 18 days, and won. He wrote 
applications at the rate of 7 a day for 16 working days, 
and set a $15,000,000-a-year pace. The accounts of 
this exploit vary somewhat. 


WOMEN 


MRS. BUNCH—And her two daughters, MRS. 
BRYAN and MRS. McCLARY--who successfully 
conduct a general agency for the International Life of 
St. Louis at Harrison, Ark., produce from $250,000 to 
$300,000 annually. 

MISS O. C. BUTCHER—Of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
agency of the Equitable of New York, wrote an appli- 
cation for a 20-payment, $100,000 corporation policy in 
1915. She led the agents of the agency for part of the 
year. 

MRS. V. F. CHURCH—Or the Missouri agency of 
the Great Western of Kansas City, wrote 29 applica 
tions, for $90,000 insurance, in April, 1910. She led 
the company’s agents in 1911, and wrote over $333,000 
in business. 

MISS ALICE M. CLEARY-Bevan working for 
the Illinois Life in Illinois in 1911, and has qualified 
for the $100,000 Club every year since. 

MRS. ELIZABETH H. CORAY—Of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as a beginner for the Equitable of New York, 
produced something like $100,000 of insurance in 7 
months of 1914. She is connected with the Equitable 
organization of Utah. 

MISS MAY A. EMORY--Of the Scranton (Pa.) 
branch of the New York Life, wrote an application for 
$150,000 some time in 1915. She delivered the policy. 
She has been connected with the company since 1907. 

MISS M. M. GASPARD—Manager of the woman’s 
department of the North American Life, with head 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., under Manager E. S. 
Ashbrooke, personally paid for $354,000 of insurance 
in six months from July 1, 1912, to January 1, 1913. 
In a four-months’ contest of the agents of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma Miss Gaspard won first prizes of 
$250 and an automobile worth $1750. 

SARA FRANCES JONES. -Iefore the Nationa) 
Association of Life Underwriters in October, 1914, 
made the following statement: ‘‘Would it be a great 
surprise to you to know that in Edward A. Woods’ 
agency over a million dollars was paid for in 1913 by 
the women of the agency alone?” 

MRS. MARY MARSHALL--Who was connected 
with the agency force of the Equitable Life of New 
York at St. Louis in 1912, reported $250,000 insur- 
ance in 1911, probably in another field. 

MRS. L. N. MURDOCK--\Who works for the Na- 
tional Life of Montpelier at Ardmore, Oklahoma, re 
ceived a certificate from the company in December, 
1915, for having reached a million insurance. ‘This 
probably means that she had written a total of one 
million dollars insurance for the company in a_ period 
of several years. She is the only woman who has 
made this record for the company. 

MRS. JOHN T. ROBERTS—Wife of the cashier 
of the Massachusetts Mutual at Columbus, Ohio, wrote 
applications for 21 policies and a total insurance of 
$22,000 in November, 1915. 

MRS. EMILY M. ROBY—Wrote three corporation 
policies for $50,000 each on the lives of men in one 
day in March, 1912. She began with the Penn Mu- 
tual in Chicago, 1910, wrote $200,000 the first year 
and $300,000 in 1911. 

MISS BERTHA STRAUSS—Who is a part of the 
organization of the Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable of New York at Pittsburg, has written and 
delivered over one and a half million of individual and 
group insurance within five years. This means that 
she has reported an average of $200,000 of insurance 
a year. 








MISS JUDITH TEMKIN —A Russian Jewess 20 am always glad when you publish records of this 
years of age, applied to KE. W. Snyder, general agent LES EES i rae ' 
for the Massac husetts Mutual at Cleveland, Ohio, in sort because I think they are a stimulus for 
August, 1915. She got a contract, and in the first 14 other agents.’ 
days wrote 17 applications. She is a student at Ober ESA ee e : ae Se : : ee 
lin and must pay her way. She got hard up later and The record of Mr. Paige himself is one that is 
wrote three $5000 applications in one day. u stimulus to all agents. It shows that he has 

Pl 


MRS. JENNY WATKINS—Of the Yorkville branch ~~ peen a representative of the Mutual Life for 
of the New York Life, paid for $1,000,000 insurance in t : ; 
five years. She reported $243,000 in 1914. She main- cighteen years. During the two years begin- 
tains a home, takes care of an invalid husband and ning February 15, 1914, and ending February 15, 
looks after the education of her daughter. eek ike Widen bee mek: bad & dda Selentions 

a ‘nr ‘ ; Mr. Paige has no ad a single reject ; 

MRS. L. E. WHITE.-Of the Illinois Life organiza z Me ‘ ; 


tion, wrote 150 applications in 1911, and was a member His record in this period in detail is as fol- 
of the company’s $100,000 Club. lows: 
STAR REPORTING Amount written and paid for............ $512,500 

It is almost a rule that the records of great solicitors Number ‘Of applications 6.600.008.6000 80:0 50 
and great agencies show a large percentage of returned Average amount of each policy.......... 10,000 
business each year. While the total returned business Total amount of premiums............... 19,530 
of many companies does not average more than 15 per ais Sena: 4 
cent of the written, it is quite the usual thing for star Average per $1 00 (ADOUt)...- eres eee eee } 
writers and agencies to return from 25 to 35 per cent Amount of term insurance. ......+ce2ce0s not any 
of their total written business. The following records Ammmnt GOCMMGE << o6i00i.6.os0s0.06 0b o000* ee not any 
are striking in that they show a negligible amount of URPOSE OTICT iis belie 300 v.00 oe oe ofeew ean $100,000 
returned business: RRR RER ARCS NAN MONO Yoh ap sip cre eee oratd iors ook re cee aE 1,500 

LAWRENCE MACK-Connected with the Bristol Amount rebated ..........-+--+.--.-Not one cent 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual in New York city, Amount returned “not taken’’...........Not any 
wrote half a million of insurance in 1905-06 and r« ; : ° : 
ported every dollar of the business he wrote. He fre pe en ee 
quently writes between $400,000 and $500,000 of in comms 
psec a year, and almost always reports ‘all that he THE “E” IN SALESMANSHIP 
writes. I stepped out of Crabtree’s drug store, hur- 

E. W. POINDEXTER —-Is general agent for the riedly turned the corner at the Bank of Cran- 
Northwestern Mutual at Kansas City, Kan. In 1908 ford and collided with Sam Jones, State agent 
09 his organization produced $1,105,900 of insurance for the Moncure Life, better known as “Big 
and reported all but $8500 of it. : cans ica earies 2 

ida co : ; ' Sam,” because of his 285 pounds. 
DAVID ZEIS—Connected with the Cooper Square “Look out here!” he exclaimed, in his deep 


branch of the New York Life in New York city, wrote ; : P 
23 applications, for $54,000 of insurance, in January mellow voice, and added, “Is it something you 


1916. We paid for 58% applications, for $71,000 of have been taking or are you having trouble 
insurance, in the same month, with your eyes?” 
“Neither,” I replied, ‘‘but I must be having 
we trouble with my judgment—trying to play foot- 
NO REJECTIONS IN TWO YEARS ball with an elephant.” 
“Where are you going?’ I asked after recov- 
ering from the shock. 


David King Paige, district agent of the Mu- 


tual Life of New York at Akron, Ohio, says of “Where am I usually going when you see me?” 
the compilation of “Great Records Made by he asked with a smile, by way of reply. 


” which appeared in Ti “You are usually going after one of my 
prospects,” I answered, “and there is one thing 
I want you to tell me right now. How is it 
sue: “I have subscribed for and read THe that you manage to hypnotize so many peo- 
SPECTATOR for more than fifteen years, and I ple into buying the policies issued by your lit- 


Life Insurance Agents, 
SPECTATOR of April 13 and again in this is- 





Who has spent several years selling insurance. 
He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 


He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME OFFICE 


of a good company. 


It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 
It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 


Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Do you know the Man ? 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
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tle company when I fail frequently on the samy 
people with policies that I know di 

“Wait,” he interrupted, ‘‘Let me tel] you 
something that twenty years with a rate book 
has taught me.” 

“You started to say, ‘I know my policies ary 
better.’ Ellington, it is not a matter of how 
much you know about your policies—that doesn't 
get you a thing, if you approach a prospect lik, 
a sick kitten approaches a hot brick. Applica- 
tions for life insurance do not thrive where thy 
atmosphere is devoid of enthusiasm. The tim 
may come when men will succeed without be- 
ing enthusiastic over their propositions but. it 
has not come yet and you and I will not live to 
see it come, either. Look around you. Count 
up the men who are considered successful, es- 
pecially if they are salesmen, and you will find 
that enthusiasm played the leading r6le in their 
success. A man without enthusiasm can take 
an attractive proposition and fail miserably, 
while a man with enthusiasm takes an unat- 
tractive proposition and succeeds gloriously, 
and you cannot hold a man down who has en- 
thusiasm and an attractive proposition. Take 
the ‘E’ out of ‘Salesmanship’ and there is no 
‘Sale.’ The ‘E’ stands for enthusiasm.” 

“But,’’ I protested, ‘‘when a man goes out 
and does his level best for a week or ten days 
and doesn’t close a case, how in the name of 
common sense can he be enthusiastic?” 

“Ellington,” he said firmly, as he stepped 
directly in front of me and looked searchingly in 
my eyes, “If a man of average intelligence gol- 
icits applications for insurance six hours a day 
for six days, do you betieve he will fail to clos« 
a case?” 

What would have been your answer?—Ger- 
mania Life’s Service. 


The educational campaign which the lowa Life 
Underwriters are conducting in the schools and col 
leges is proving most interesting and successful. 
Gerard S. Nollen, secretary of the Bankers Life, has 
been speaking in the high schools of Des Moines on 
“Mathematics in Life Insurance. 
every case declare that they have been very well re 


” The speakers in 


ceived and the audiences have been attentive listeners. 


1916 EDITION NOW READY 


There is a Man - Potiog Clauses, Gonditions and State Lans 


He has been producing over $200,000 each year. Covering One Hundred 


He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. American and Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1916 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 


He can build up an Agency Force. ; Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 


the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
© operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
There isa Company important features, which are nowhere else obtainable. 


I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. Showing the policy and applica- 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860. tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 
It is growing steadily. II. DisaBpimniry AND DouBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. An extensive 


tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 


Gclarina. III. DivipEND CLausEs. Showing when the first divides! 

a» RESTA ; ne ee ee anes payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, tie 
It hasa NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 
It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies can remarks. 

be sold. Siadiee : i a IV. Srate Laws. Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
Its motto is not only Service to Policyholders” but ‘“SER- provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover 

VICE TO FIELDMEN. ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


and its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 
COMPANY. HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 


POCKET USE WITH FLAPS SHOWING DETAILS 
OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would like 
to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN BRAZIL 


Conditions Which Surround the Transac- 
tion of Legal Reserve Business in 
the South American Republic— 
Assessmentism in Il] Repute 


By JAMEs H. WASHBURN 


(First ARTICLE) 

In speaking of such an important topic as 
life insurance in Brazil, let us bear in mind 
at the outset that the country, with its twenty 
States and one Federal District, covers a ter- 
ritory much larger than continental United 
States. In fact, it would require our own 
country with a second Teyas added to equal 
that vast expanse of tropical land, through 
which passes the wortd’s largest river, the 
Amazon. When we realize also that, with the 
exception of the Southern portion of the coun- 
try, the large centers of population are quite 
devoid of railroad communication, then it is 
clear that the problem of successfully prose- 
cuting this line of business in that country is 
much more complex than it is in our own. 
One branch office, for example, in Rio de 
Janeiro cannot communicate by mail with its 
home office in the Amazon valley in less than 
two weeks, and even if an immediate reply is 
given a whole month must elapse before it 
can be received. This, coupled with the fact 
that steamships, the only means of reaching 
these centers, make trips but once each ten 
days, makes life insusance in Brazil a very 
slow and tedious undertaking. 

Another very serious handicap is the climate. 
Brazil lies almost wholly within the Tropics, 
less than one-twelfth lying in the temperate 
zone, south of the trope of Capricorn. It does 
not require a stretch of the imagination to 
conclude that one’s energies cannot be ex- 
pended to the same pitch of efficiency in a hot 
climate as in a cool one. 

It is true that a great portion of the central 
plateau is sufficiently elevated to produce an 
agreeable atmosphere. However, that portion 
has not as yet been greatly populated, and does 
hot offer much temptation to a live insurance 
man. The best States at the present time, 
from an economic and climatic point of view, 
are Sao Paulo, Santa Catharina, Rio Grande 
do Sul and Minas Geraes. Sao Paulo is the 
"reat coffee-producing State, and with the 
City of Sao Paulo, its capital, with its’ half 
million inhabitants, and Santos, the shipping 
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port of the State, and several other large cities, 
there are good centers for establishing life in- 


surance agencies. 


FururRE DEVELOPMENTS 

eventually the large cities of Brazil will be 
connected by railways and, were it not for the 
devastating war in Europe, the project of this 
important link to the country’s development 
would be well nigh consummation. Until the 
construction of such lines, life insurance must 
be carried on in the northern States of Brazil 
in a more or less slow and backward manner. 

In the meantime, Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
city, with more than one million inhabitants, 
and its environs with many thousands more, 
seem to offer the best field of operations, and 
at present this part of the country is being 
thoroughly canvassed by native as well as for- 
eign companies. Only one company from the 
United States is now actively engaged in 
Brazil, the rest being native legal reserve and 


assessment companies. 


Pubpiic RESENTMENT 

The greatest handicap encountered by legit- 
imate life insurance is the prejudice of the 
public mind toward it, caused in large part by 
the unfortunate work of what are known, in 
the language of the country, as “mutuali- 
dades” or assessment companies, which, by 
their unsound methods, have sown such seeds 
of distrust among the people that it will be 
no easy task to uproot them. Most of these 
institutions have failed, and each “mutual- 
which goes to the wall means that just 


’ 


idade’ 
so many more minds have been poisoned 
against life insurance, and it will take a long 
campaign of education and practical demon- 
stration of sound, honest methods to convince 
the public that our line of business is not a 


hbunco game. 


A Fertmet FIevp 

Brazil, with its population of twenty-four 
million people, concentrated mostly in cities of 
from fifty thousand to one million inhabitants, 
offers the best kind of a field for industrial 
life insurance, and recently one of the com- 
panies has undertaken that line with prosper- 
ous results. It will require more time to 
measure the ultimate sttccess or failure of this 
venture. Towever, with street car men mak- 
ing the equivalent of almost twenty dollars per 
week United States money, and the rest of 
the industrial classes paid in proportion, there 


seems to be a bright future for this line, as 
well as for ordinary life insurance. 

Lack of adequate laws proves another stum- 
bling block to the proper development of life 
Insurance. Companies are not required to 
set aside the mathematical reserves on poli- 
cies in force, there is no restriction as regards 
expenses, twisting may be indulged to the limit 
and supervision is only perfunctory. The only 
safeguard to policyholders is a deposit of two 
hundred contos (about fifty thousand dollars 
United States money) in bonds of the public 
debt of Brazil, with the Minister of Fazenda, 
which corresponds to our Secretary of the 
Treasury. Indications point to a_ radical 
change in laws and methods in the near future 
and Brazilian insurance will then be as well 
regulated as in most countries. 

Another disadvantage with which all enter- 
prises must contend alike is the entire absence 
of bonding companies. The only means of 
heing guaranteed against dishonesty is to ob- 
tain from an employee’s friends what are 
known as “cartas de fianza,” or letters of 
guaranty, which sometimes prove to be worth- 
less. 

The financial condition of the country is at 
present precarious. In the days of the Empire, 
the Brazilian milreis (which is their unit of 
financial measurement) was worth fifty cents 
of our money. After the Republic was estab- 
lished, the value of the milreis fell to about 
thirty-three cents, and at one time its value 
was only eleven and one-fourth cents of 
United States money. It has shuttled back 
and forth on account of the frequent issues of 
paper money until, at latest accounts, it was 
worth about twenty-two cents. All of this has, 
as a matter of course, an unsettling effect on 
all lines of business, and life insurance is one 
of the first to feel it. 

(To be continued) 
THE AGENCY BUG 

Once upon a time a general agent got a 
hunch that he was an organizer. He was seized 
with the idea that the real way to start the 
iron men rolling was to sit at a desk and direct 
the tireless efforts of a few. 

Yes, I suppose it is, but it makes local agents. 
He adopted as his motto “the pen is mightier 
than the mouth,” and started in to produce by 
the literature route. He wrote brilliant ap- 
peals to the men in the field, perched his feet on 
the desk and lighted a Henry George. He put a 
muffler on the cash register bell so the noise of 
ringing up the profits wouldn’t disturb the 
beauty of his thoughts. 

The effusions of his facile pen made the bul- 
letins of the Department of Agriculture look 








like an undersized hand bill. The rural post- 
man in his territory had to tie a trailer to his 
Ford to handle the output. On occasions the 
master of the situation would take trips to 
his outposts in the field, by way of encourag- 
ing his men, and write an application or two just 
to show them how easy it was to corner the 
kale. Then he would hike back to the litera- 
ture factory and dream of the results. He had 
a mental agency that would make the _ policy 
department work nights to get out the policies. 

After a due interval the guy with the big 
idea took an inventory. The balance sheet 
showed that the profits from his agency were 
almost enough to pay for the postage. Mean- 
while, a busy bee from another company had 
been buzzing through the territory and taking 
the honey from the flower of the prospects. He 
was dropping the pay balls into the corner 
pocket, while the organizer miscued. The pen 
producer took the count, but with the aid of a 
pulmotor was brought back to life. He backed 
off the siding and started down the main track, 
headed for the big production terminal. 

Moral—You can’t run a job from a distance. 
Lacelsior Life Bulletin. 


WHERE TAXES SHOULD GO 


Why not return to the people each year for 
the support of their State health departments 
an amount equal to the taxes collected by the 
States from life insurance companies? 

No matter upon what basis this tax is levied, 
the fact remains that it is a direct burden upon 
the men who have undertaken to discharge their 
obligations to society by protecting their fa- 
milies and their businesses. 

Efficiency is not only well-directed activity, 
but carefully planned conservation. Life in- 
surance conserves the values which are a part 
of human life; health regulations increase in- 
dividual potentiality by rendering men more 
productive, as well as adding to their length of 
days. 

Therefore the taxes which thrifty and thought- 
ful persons contribute to the State in levies up- 
on life companies would find the widest range 
of usefulness in the promotion of health regu- 
lations that will increase the productive ability 
of all the people. 

As the taxes from life companies are only 
a small part of the receipts from insurance as 
a whole, each State could easily afford to 
divert these funds to the work of the health 
authorities. Especially is this so when it is 
considered how largely this course would tend 
to increase the production of the people and 
eventually to create more wealth upon which 
to receive more taxes through the ordinary 
channels. 

For the year ending December 31, 1914, life 
insurance companies paid to the States in 
taxes the sum of $10,550,887—an average of 
$215,323 per State. 

In the same time these States appropriated 
to the support of their health departments 
$3,326,020, or an average of $70,766 per State. 
If this ten and a half millions could be put out 
for health advancement, it would give a fund 
in most ways adequate. 

Every activity must have its powerhouse. 
The State Board of Health is the central plant, 
radiating physical ability as a result of its 
operations. It cannot give adequate service 
without liberal support from the State in the 
nature of appropriations.—Southern States Life 
Keystone. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS 


It is said that the oldest form of investment 
is the real estate mortgage and that it was in 
use over four thousand years ago. The mort- 
gages were recorded on bricks, preserved in 
safety deposit vaults, and have been dug up re- 
cently and translated by archeologists. 

Life insurance is not so old. Little business 
was done prior to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but to-day the total assets of 
all companies approximates $5,000,000,690 with 
over twenty-two billion dollars in force. Sup- 
pose the life insurance companies had been 
doing business the past 4000 years. What would 
have been their assets to-day? What will they 
be in 4000 or 400 years from now? We submit 
these mathematical problems to the Actuarial 
Department.—Pointers. 
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REAPERS 


The Cashier Talks About Agents and 
Gives One Receipt for Success 


LAZY JONAS 


If You're Born with Red Hair You'll Have to 
Stand for it or Use Dye, but It’s Different 
with Some Things 
Iirst Gossip 
He was lazy and he knew it. If a man has 
red hair, or is born with a squint, it is difficult 
to understand how he could go through life 
without knowing his physical make-up. It’s 
different with internals. Some fellows think 
that they are tired out when the trouble is that 
they are lazy. It’s the same with religion and 
even morals. The most dissipated fellow I ever 
knew really thought he was temperate because 
he was run over to the Island for drunkenness 

only once a year. 

The chap I’m telling about, as I said, was 
lazy and he knew it. It’s a big thing to know 
your deficiencies. Jonas, as I shall call him, 
knew his, but he didn’t get a grip on his in- 
dolence until Jate in life, 

When I came to know him, Jonas had got 
his grip. But the old habit of lounging would 
sometimes get in its hooks. It was funny to 
hear him grunt and grumble as he gripped 
himself almost literally by the hair and 
yanked himself out of his chair. 

I was the cashier of the agency. There was 
a double row of desks in the big room. Jones’ 
desk was way back in a corner. TThat’s where 
he selected the place. 

“There’s poor light,” he said with a sigh. 
“Then it’s right up against the wash-basin. 
very fellow will be pushing past; I’ll have 
to move my chair every time a fellow wants a 
drink or washes his hands. In hot weather it 
will be the most uncomfortable place in the 
room. The electric fan won’t be felt. Yes, 
Mr. Cashier, it’s the place for a lazy-bones like 
Willie Boy.” 


Dropren Hts MurFrrin 

At nine, when J] was pulling out my papers 
and getting ready for the day, in would slouch 
Jonas. 

“Wifey wanted me to eat another of her 
muffins,” he would remark. “But I yanked 
myself away, so as to catch the trolley. They 
hegin to go to sleep about eight-thirty. Here 
I am again. Gosh, what a day for fishing the 
erick!” 

very morning T took off a mental cap to 
Jonas. It was easy to see his struggle. He 
would slip to his desk and fill an old briar 
pipe. He would wait a moment, with a burn- 
ing match in his fingers. Presently I would 
smile. The unlighted pipe would be rattled 
viciously on the edge of a cuspidor. Awful 
waste of good tobacco, that. 

Suddenly Jonas had got his daily grip on 
himself. The cover of his desk would be 
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slammed down as if he were closing it on 4 
bunch of rattlesnakes. Then, with his slouch 
hat pulled over his face, he would pass me 
almost on the run. 

Toward one o’clock, Jonas would slip into 
the door and slouch back to the desk in the 
far corner, and for a half-hour he would lean 
over his memorandunis, engaged in the second 
struggle of his day. It always ended the same. 
The streets might be full of slush, there might 
he the steady downpour of an east storm, or 
the August day might be hot as if the air were 
melted tar; but with many gruntings and sigh- 
ings Jonas would again crash down the lid of 
his desk and again take to the trail, as if 
some mighty power were pulling him in front 
and kicking him behind. 

I had heard that before he took to life in- 
surance Jonas had been a failure. He had 
been left a big wad by his father and a profita- 
ble business. Year after year the wad got 
smaller and smaller as the business sloped 
away to rivals. Then came the inevitable. The 
business went into the hands of a receiver, 
For two or three years Jonas lounged and 
waited for things to turn up, then one of his 
kids had to have an operation and there wasn’t 
money to pay for the services of a surgeon. 
The kid was sent to a charity hospital. Maybe 
the kid would have died anyhow. But I have 
a notion it was then that Jones got his grip 
on himself. The boys say he thought a heap 
of that kid. 

A SMALL AVERAGE 


At first Jonas didn’t make enough out of 
life insurance to pay for heels on his shoes. 
3ut with gruntings and gaspings he kept on 
the job. How his madam managed things is 
a mystery. He got so shabby that he was a 
disgrace to the ranch. Then the boss took a 
turn with him. Invited him out to lunch. 
When the two came back Jonas was newly 
outfitted, from hat to heels. 

“He’s got stuff in him,” said the boss that 
afternoon, when Jonas has rushed out of the 
door, fleeing his indoience. ‘Hardest work 
ever to push him what he’s got to have. He 
will make good. Just watch him!” 

At the end of two months more Jonas came 
to me. “Let’s see,” he said, “I’ve written two 
apps, not counting the one the doctor turned 
down—bad cess to him! How do you figure 
my divvy?” 

I told him. The apps were pretty small and 
one was on the term plan. He glared at the 
memorandum. 

“T keep track of all my calls,” he said sadly. 
“T’m not good at figures. What I want to 
know is how much the thing averages? If 
you can tell me, what is the take-in for ea h 
interview 2” 

I took the slip he handed out and figured the 
thing. Say! Talk about a garden foot-race 
where the gate money is stolen and you come 
in last! As I remember it, poor Jonas’ wan- 
derings had netted him something less than 
twelve cents the actual interview. 

There were tears in his eyes as Jonas took 
the figures. “Nice trade,” he growled. “Where 
does shoe leather come in? How about car 
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fares? Think I'll take to chopping tickets. 
You don't have to walk and you only work one 
arm.” 

RATHER BETTER 

The next two months Jonas did better. 
Now? Last month Jonas stood third for our 
shebang on the list of personal producers. 
The boys all laughed and said it was a fluke. 
3ut Jonas and I knew better. That average 
pull-in per interview for five years has been 
rising and rising. The last time J figured it 
for Jonas, his interviews had netted him about 
$,8s, And for a man who, notwithstanding 
his gruntings and grumblings keeps on going 
and going it’s easy to see that Jonas has got 
into his swing. 

We cashiers have the curves of all the 
agents who make our particular hole-in their 
headquarters. It isn’t always the snappy and 
jumpy fellows who pull in the apps. Generally 
it's some hard-working cuss who wears out 
the seats of his trousers inversely to the wear 
on his stockings. 

It does not seem to matter much what job 
you hold down, A lazy king would live to 
see his kingdom snipped into bits and pulled in 
hy other kings. 

THE Way 

As to soliciting life insurance. There is a 
certain way to fail. Never see a single pro- 
spect and wait for one to hunt up your lair. 
If you want to discover how to do a thing, 
learn first how not to do it. If a fellow really 
wants to know how to write life insurance, | 
give the secret—only ‘t’s a pretty open secret. 
Keep on talking life insurance, intelligently of 
course, to man after man and then to another 
man. A sure way to learn to do things is to 
try to do them and keep right on trying. 

If any solicitor counts himself a failure, he 
should hit for his desk at nine A. M. Ten 
minutes in his chair is enough. Let him light 
out. Let him see all the possibles he can in 
a strenuous day. Let him hit his desk the 
next morning at another nine A. M., and let 
him hump himself for that day, and the next, 
and the next, and still the next. There isn’t 
aman Jack in all creation who cannot follow 
this plan, unless it’s a fellow who is born with 
no legs, and even then he might wheel him- 
self around in a go-cart. There’s a success- 
ful agent down in New England who has done 
that for twenty years. 

UNIVERSAL INSURANCE 

When a man retires at night he locks the 
door of his house, or room, to insure against 
disturbance and possible burglaries; he takes 
4 morning bath to insure against colds, and 
various ills, and for sanitary reasons. He 
clothes himself to insure against changing con- 
ditions of the weather. and the criticisms of 
modern civilization; he eats three meals a day 
to insure against hunger and final starvation; 
he drives his automobile to the office and places 
4 padlock on the gear-shift to insure its loca- 
tion when he returns; he begins his day’s work 
with a smile and a cheerful greeting that he 
may insure the continued friendship and good 
Will of his clients or customers. Every word 
he utters and every act he performs is to in- 
Sure a better condition than that which now 
obtains. Of course, his house is insured against 
=: his body is insured against accidents and 
“lsease, and his life is insured against death. 


Where is the man who does not believe in Life 
Insurance ?— Pointers. 
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The Early Bird 

An oriole and a thrush lived in the same tree. 
The oriole was a handsome fellow and quite 
talented in many respects. His neighbor was 
a homely sort of chap, with little but industry 
to recommend him. The oriole led rather a 
gay life and kept somewhat late hours, whilst 
the thrush went to bed at sundown, and was 
about with the first streak of dawn. The 
oriole constantly complained of his difficulty 
in securing a living, but the thrush seemed con- 
tented enough, and contrived to keep his family 
in a comfortable condition. 

One morning the sun was well on the up- 
grade when the oriole stuck his head out of 
the nest and looked around with a yawn. “Oh, 
Lord,” he cried, “another day of hard scratch- 
ing, with scanty results.” Just then he noticed 
the thrush flying home with his beak full and 
his crop bulging, 

“Say,” said the oriole, “you always look sleek 
and well-fed. How do you manage it, | 
wonder? I'll bet there is not a worm within a 
mile of this tree.” 

“Not now,” replied the thrush, with a 
chuckle. “I’ve cleaned ‘em all up.” 

Moral—Brillianey will not net commissions. 
You must get down to hard work and earn 
them. 


CULTIVATING YOUR CLIENTS 


When you have sold the man the policy, and 
pocketed the commission thereon, what comes 
next? Is that the be-all and the end-all of 
your dealings with him’? By no means. You 
have only begun to experience the benefit of 
his acquaintance. You are to understand that 
life insurance is a profession—at least, every 
good insurance man tries to make it so—and 
that fact imposes upon you the obligation of 
looking upon your policyholder as your client, 
not for once but for all time. You have sold 
the policy badly if you have not gained his 
confidence and made him feel that he can rely 
upon you to give him sound insurance advice 
at any time. To put it bluntly, why should one 
transaction end all dealings between yourself 
and your policyholder? His insurance capacity 
may stand several subsequent transactions, 
which you should be the one to handle, and 
even where this is not the case, he may be 
able to influence other business in your favor. 
There is no valid reason why you should not 
aspire to be that man’s permanent life insurance 
counselor, just as he has his favorite legal and 
medical counselors to advise him about law and 
health. Is that réle too big for you? Does it 
mean acquiring a deeper and closer knowledge 
of the business? If it does, it is time well 
spent, and the additional authority which it will 
give you in talking to your clients ought to be 
a strong incentive to filling up whatever gaps 
may exist in your insurance knowledge.—Pru- 
dential Record. 
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MINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters | 

“T have quit the insurance business for 
good,” said a man to me recently. “Why, you 
haven’t been soliciting a month yet!” said 1, 
“T know it,” he replied; “but during that time 
I didn’t find a man who had money and who 
was willing to do business.” I said nothing, 
but I thought “fool.” This man built a little 
house of blocks and knocked it down—he had 
learned the insurance business! My word! 
He had entered the kindergarten of the 
greatest business the world has ever seen— 
turned around and walked out blubbering like 
some idiot. “Nothing to it?” What about 
the primary, intermediate, grammar, high, 
college, university, gymnasia? “Nothing to it! 
eh?” Say, you chicken-hearted ignoramus, 
join the white wings—that’s your field, and 
dirt, dust and fertilizer your measure. 

O, yes! and that’s why so many start in this 
business, land a few of their friends and then 
get faint-hearted, throw up the sponge and 
look for softer snaps. Fie! Every foot of 
the way into the business is fraught with 
science, every man you meet a study in art. 
Think how long it took you to get even a 
common school education. Take time ti 
study and learn—take time to listen and ob- 
serve—take time to measure your inherent 
ability. Be fair to the business—and your- 
self. You can’t jump full-fledged from the 
head of Jove as Minerva in the Greek legend. 
Five years should tell you whether you are to 
the manner born, Be more than a fool. 

| had a rhododendron. It didn’t do well. 
I tried fertilizer of various kinds, cultivation, 
much water, litthe water, ete. Still it looked 
sickly and refused to bloom. Some one said, 
“Give it a good dose of Epsom salts!’ 1 
laughed. “Try it,” was the answer. I did; 
presto! it fairly jumped into life. It might 
have been the magnesium, or the sulphate or 
the hydrates; but it satisfied the plant as liver 
does the family cat. My lesson? Well, if all 
the plans and methods of my own fail to get 
the application, learn how my competitor or 
superior got it and—do J/ikewise. Don't sneer 
at a process which seems at first to be ridicu- 
lous—some of the simplest inventions were 
nineteen centuries in discovery. Let your 
mind be like a glass plate covered with nitrate 
of silver—no ray of light can strike it without 
being recorded. 

“That agent wrote my insurance before | 
was ready, and [| am going to drop it.” “O, 
QO!” said I, “suppose he had waited until you 
were ready; how long would he have to wait?” 
“Damifino!” he blurted out. “Just so, my boy, 
just so. That agent was your good friend. 
Ile has given you a good policy in a first-class 
company; and take my advice, hang on to it.” 
Ile did. If we all waited until our prospects 
were ready, we wouldn’t do much, now would 
we? Bring ’em across. Pick ’em before they 
are ripe. Many kinds of fruit ripen best in the 
cooler. R. O. Tietros. 


—Charles R. Mason of Wheatland, Wyoming, has 
heen appointed State agent for Wyoming for the 


Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
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AIDS TO SALESMANSHIP 





Points About Being a Salesman of 


Life Insurance 





IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 


Observation of Temperament an Important Asset— 
What a Sale Comprises 


By Georce F. BAricut 


There are lots of good salesmen, but scarcely 
any one of them can tell you anything about 
salesmanship. [ suppose, by comparison, that 
even a fourth-rate lawyer knows more about 
law than the average salesman does about the 
principles of salesmanship. Many good sales- 
men are successful without knowing why, just 
as many men fail as salesmen without any 
intelligent idea of the causes that were re- 
sponsible for their non-success. 

Somebody said once that salesmanship was 
very much like making love—as if anybody 
could ever tell anybody else any valuable in- 
formation about love-making! And because 
you had once won the affections of a slender 
brunette, does it follow that the same tactics 
will make you successful with a stout blonde? 

No, salesmanship is a matter of the meet- 
ing of the minds—and there must be something 
else besides the mechanics of the operation— 
some human cash register that registers when 
you strike the right key. That’s one reason, 
perhaps, why so much of the advice that is 
handed out to salesmen falls short in prac- 
tical effect. The life insurance salesman ought 
to be the most expert salesman in the world 
if he were able to profit by all the good ad- 
vice that is handed out to him. 


NECESSARY PRINCIPLES 

There are principles, of course, which should 
be applied to salesmanship, and which, if ap- 
plied, do help the majority of cases, in spite 
of the fact that occasionally some salesman 
of strong personality comes to the surface and 
succeeds, apparently, by breaking every rule in 
the game. Such men do not need advice; they 
usually have no time to read it, but as to the 
average salesman, the every-day man _ with 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 
REVISE POLICY FORMS 


The Oklahoma National Life has completed 
the revision of its entire line of policies and 
has published a new rate book. 

The line of guaranteed premium reduction 
coupon policies includes the ordinary life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year endow- 
ment forms. The coupon forms carry double in- 
demnity for accidental death, loss of mem- 
bers’ clause, providing for the payment of the 
principal sum insured in the event of loss of 
two members, also provision for payment of the 
principal sum to the insured in the event of 
accidental death of the beneficiary, while rid- 
ing as a passenger on a common Carrier. Values, 
beginning at the end of the third year, not in- 
cluding accumulated value of unused coupons, 


just average ability, his general efficiency can 
be greatly increased by the knowledge of cer- 
tain principles and his careful and intelligent 
adherence to them. 

Perhaps, you think, this doesn’t apply to 
you, perhaps you regard yourself in that first 
favored class; if so, your records will show 
it and if you are writing all the business you 
want to, you need not read this any further. 

We hear a lot about the ability to read char- 
acter as an essential quality of salesmanship. 
Does anybody understand how to read char- 
acter? Do you understand your own char- 
acter? If not, in spite of the fact that you 
have been on intimate terms with it so long, 
how in the world do you expect to understand 
mine, for instance, particularly in the super- 
ficial estimate which one must needs make of 
a stranger! 

So, I think you can safely free your mind 
from the thought that the ability to read char- 
acter is an essential qualification. But there 
are two qualifications closely allied to it which 
| consider are essential to successful sales- 
manship, and, particularly, to the work of 
the life insurance salesman, 


TEMPERAMENT ANALYSIS 

One is the ability of the salesman to adapt 
the method of his approach to the apparent 
temperament of his prospect. For you are 
going to meet as many different temperaments 
and as many varied combinations as you have 
prospects, and unless you learn this early in 
the game you will miss a great many sales 
simply by not being granted the opportunity 
to present your case. It is the approach which 
determines the character of the interview, and 
upon the attitude of mind of the prospect 
during that interview depends whether you do 
or do not secure the application. 

The second qualification is the faculty of 
being able to divine when the proper time has 
arrived to risk everything on the “closing 
talk”—when the proper moment has arrived 
to get out the application and get the signa- 
ture on the dotted line—the Mecca of all 
salesmanship. 

CONSTITUENTS OF A SALE 

Now this meeting of the minds which con- 
stitutes a sale can be separated into its four 
consecutive and individual stages: 
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1. The gaining of undivided attention, 

2. The arousing of definite interest, 

3. The creation of confidence in your state- 
ments. 

4. The implanting of a willingness and reso- 
lution to do the thing you ask. 

All these four steps, no matter how they 
may be brought about, occur in every sale. 
If you will take the trouble to analyse the next 
sale you make, you will find that this is just 
exactly what happened, and you will find 
further, if you will “stop and reflect upon the 
subject, that this is just exactly the order in 
which they occur as well. And, likewise, if 
you will investigate your failures you will find 
that they usually occur either where some of 
these elements have been missing altogether or 
where the order has been misplaced so that 
you have created confusion or disorder in 
the prospect’s mind instead of leading him 
gradually up, step by step, attention to inter- 
est, interest to belief and belief to action. 

Just how attention should be gained, and 
just how interest can be aroused and kept 
aroused until the next stage of the sale is 
reached involves many considerations. Some 
of these will be taken up in future articles in 
this column—but if these big fundamental 
principles are grasped and understood they 
will help greatly to facilitate selling and save 
lost motion. 

CLostnc TIME 

Now, when it comes to closing time—how 
shall we determine it? This might be defined 
as the ability to recognize the moment when 
you have convinced the prospect that he needs 
the insurance and that the particular policy 
you are attempting to sell is just the one for 
him. When that moment comes, and not until 
then, is the proper time to take out the appli- 
cation blank and begin to fill in the answers 
to those vital questions. 

Personality in salesmanship is merely the 
radiation of self-confidence. Be sure of your 
ground and you will have a convincing per- 
sonality. No matter whether you are born 
with it or not, you can acquire it. All that 
you have to do is to know your policies and 
your company thoroughly; master these fun- 
damental principles and you will develop that 
forceful personality which we said in the be- 
ginning was such a valuable aid to successful 
salesmanship. 





are equal to the full legal reserve, dropping the 
odd cents. 

The new flat-rate policies consist of an en- 
tire line of whole life, ten-, fifteen-, twenty-pay 
life, and ten-, fifteen- and twenty-year endow- 
ment forms. As a part of the policy contract, 
all flat-rate forms include waiver of premium in 
event of total and permanent disability, on ac- 
count of either disease or accident, prior to age 
sixty, also, loss of members’ benefit, providing 
for the payment of the principal sum insured to 
insured, in the event of accidental loss of two 
members. 

The revised line of policies also includes an- 
nual and monthly income policies on all the 
usual forms, all of which carry the waiver of 
premium in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability and payment of the commuted value to 
the insured in the event of accidental loss of 


two members. Revised forms of joint life on 
ordinary, twenty-payment and twenty-year en- 
dowment are also put out, with considerable re- 
duction of premiums from those formerly used. 
New rates have also been published on full-re- 
turn premium and term policies. 


CHIYODA MUTUAL LIFE OF TOKIO 


The Chiyoda Mutual Life of Tokio, Japan, 
last year issued 5752 policies for 7,492,700 yen. 
The company’s statement, as of December 31, 
1915, shows that the assets on that date to- 
taled 14,027,309 yen and that the net surplus 
over all liabilities was 742,179 yen. The total 
insurance at risk on that date was 64,579,421 
yen—an increase of 319,221 yen over the pre 
vious. A substantial dividend was disiributed 
to policyholders this year. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


The Blake and Davies Rebate Case 
and the Local Underwriters 
Association 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Local News of Interest—Dr. Dixon’s Health 
Talks—Philadelphia Credit 


In THe Specrator of December 3, 1914, 
there appeared in our Philadelphia letter an 
outline of the facts, up té that date, in the now 
somewhat famous rebate case of Blake & 
Davies, formerly managers of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Philadelphia. In that letter there was given 
the report of William P. Roney, examiner-in- 
chief of the Insurance Department, to the In- 
surance Commissioner, of the investigation 
which he had made ef the circumstances at- 
tending the placing cf $700,000 life insurance 
on John Thompson Dorrance through Messrs. 
Blake & Davies in May, 1914. On Mr. Roney’s 
report to the Insurance Department, which 
was dated November 9, 1914, the Department 
on November 14, 1914, canceled the licenses of 
these agents for the seven companies for 
which they had obtained licenses. 

About that same time the Life Underwriters 
Association of Philadelphia, by a large 
majority vote, dropped the name of Messrs. 
Blake & Davies from membership. 

This action by the Insurance Department 
and the Life Underwriters Association was 
strongly opposed by It. H. Plummer, general 
agent of the Berkshire Life, and a former 
president of the association. He insisted that 
the treatment was too severe and not fully 
warranted by the facts in the case. Since that 
date Mr. Plummer has been active in efforts 
to secure a reconsideration of the action of 
the Insurance Department and the re-licens- 
ing of these men, but up to the present time 
without success. At a recent hearing before 
the Insurance Commissioner in Harrisburg, 
Mr. Plummer appeared with the counsel for 
Blake & Davies and made a strong statement 
in their favor, including what purported to be 
a review of the proceedings of the Life Under- 
writers Association at the time these men were 
dropped from membership. The report of this 
hearing having reached Mr. Mosier, the new 
president of the association, he called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee, and on re- 
viewing that testimony, Mr. Mosier as presi- 
dent was authorized tc write to the Insurance 
Commissioner denying the accuracy of Mr. 
Plummer’s testimony with regard to the origi- 
nal action of the association and the local re- 
bating practices, Subsequently Mr. Plummer 
met the executive committee, and a rather 
heated discussion took place, in which Mr. 
Plummer denied the accuracy of his stenog- 
rapher’s report of the testimony taken at Har- 
risburg, to which the executive committee had 
taken exception. The controversy is still on 


and rather warm between Mr. Plummer and 
this large and representative committee of the 
association. Meantime, at this writing, the 
Department has not issued new licenses to 
Blake & Davies. 


Power oF ASSOCIATIONS 

This case is now referred to with no pur- 
pose of stirring up a controversy in the as- 
sociation, where no malice toward Blake & 
Davies exists, but as an illustration of the de- 
velopment of real courage and influence in the 
life underwriters’ associations of the country 
in securing better laws and their enforcement. 
The Philadelphia and Pittsburg associations 
have been very active for several years past 
in promoting legislation against rebating, twist- 
ing and the abuse, of which the Dorrance case 
is an illustration, where some member of the 
personal or business family of an applicant 
manoeuvres to secure the lion’s share of the 
commission on a large case. Mr. Dorrance, 
the president of the Campbell Soup Company, 
a very large industry in Camden, had un- 
doubtedly heard that in past years many large 
cases had been heavily rebated, and he per- 
severed in his efforts to handle his business in 
that way in spite of repeated cautions on the 
part of prominent men in the business that the 
thing could not be lawfully done. More than 
one general agent positively refused to handle 
the business on Mr. Dorrance’s terms, but 
Blake & Davies did undertake it and paid 
$8000 of their commission to a Mr. Groves, an 
officer of Mr. Dorrance’s company and a family 
relative. While there is some basis for the 
claim of Mr. Dorrance’s friends that techni- 
cally there was no rebate in the case, probably 
no intelligent life insurance man in Phila- 
delphia doubts that the spirit of the anti-rebate 
law was distinctly violated in the handling of 
this business. But the most serious feature of 
the case, both with the Department and with 
the Life Underwriters Association, is that 
Blake & Davies, when first examined, under 
oath, by the Insurance Department, when its 
attention was called to the case, denied that 
they had paid a commission to anybody in the 
transaction; but, subsequently, at another 
hearing, when called upon to produce their 
books, it was shown that commissions had 
been paid to Mr. Groves, amounting to over 
$8000. Mr. Groves’ license for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual company was issued to him just 
before this transaction, and he apparently had 
no license for the other companies interested. 

It is hoped that the wide publicity given 
to this case may make it difficult for similar 
transactions in the future by which the regular, 
all-time life insurance agent suffers the loss 
of the legitimate fruit of his labors. Under 
the Pennsylvania law, as it now stands, such a 
transaction as this is exceedingly difficult, 
thanks to the persistent efforts of the officers 
of the Life Underwriters Association. 


Tue Price oF INTEMPERANCE 
There has recently been paid $100,000 by one 
of the largest companies on the death of a 


prominent professional man whose record sup- 
ports the finding of the medico-actuarial com- 
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mission as to the influence of drink on mor- 
tality. This man, less than fifty years of age, 
highly educated, of good social position, in 
line to inherit his father’s handsome profes- 
sional business, married a lady who brought 
to him great wealth; to the disappointment of 
his friends he abandoned his professional am- 
bitions and devoted himself to pleasure and the 
leisure of convivial clup life. About ten years 
after he took his one hundred thousand life 
insurance he went to his grave in a mysterious 
death, which is generally credited to exces- 
sive drink and suicide. Dr. Samuel Dixon, 
State Commissioner of Health, issues little 
talks on health and hygiene, and his latest one 
was on drunkenness, wherein he points out the 
dangers and follies which accompany the use 
of alcoholic beverages. Dr. Dixon says: 

“Man’s getting drunk is to be likened unto 
the opening of the draft doors under the fire- 
hox of a locomotive and generating a high 
steam pressure, opening the throttle and letting 
everything go until the machine is on a mad 
race through town and country, crushing what- 
ever comes in the way, let it be man or beast, 
or maybe it will smash itself to a helpless 
mass.” 

The Rev. Hl. Percy Silver, chaplain of the 
West Point Military Academy, was a recent 
speaker at the noon-Lenten Services for busi- 
Among 
other good things he said: “Work is the sal- 
vation of man, as only those who work are 


ness men in the Garrick ‘Theater. 


reaping the happiness and benelits of this 
world. J] regard this attitude and decision of 
God as the only safe course for man to follow 

to be employed at constructive work, with 
If the 


young professional man above referred to had 


money not the sole object in view.” 


taken this view of life, his friends believe that 
to-day he would be alive and in the prime of 
a creditable professional career. 


PHILADELPHIA CREDIT 

The high credit of the city of Philadelphia 
is illustrated in the fact that the Board of 
I:ducation has recently sold two and one-half 
millions of four per cent bonds at par. In 
view of the many recent sales of municipal 
bonds at a higher rate of interest, and in view 
of the average rate of interest earned by the 
life insurance companies during the past 
twenty years, shown in Tue Spectator of 
April 20, we believe there is no American 
municipality with higher credit than Phila- 
delphia. 


T. Wistar Brown 

The death of Mr. Brown, vice-president of 
the Provident Life and Trust Company and a 
director in various other organizations, at the 
advanced age of ninety years, calls attention 
to the fact that Philadelphia is notable for the 
number of men who continue in active busi- 
ness life to a very advanced age, as Mr. 
Brown’s case is by no means an isolated one. 
Many men are conspicuous in the business 
life of Philadelphia who are past seventy-five 
years of age. VETERAN, 


Philadelphia, May 9, 1916 
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BANKS CO-OPERATE 
Life Insurance Agents and Companies 
Aided by Advertising Campaign 
DETAILS OF THE PLAN 
Explanation Made by Bank—Encouraging Thrift 
and Protection 
Insurance men all over the country will be 
interested in securing full details of the pre- 
mium savings account plan, which was origi- 
nated by the St. Louis Union Bank of St. Louis, 

Mo. 

In its advertisements the St. Louis Union 
Bank is advocating and endorsing life insurance 
without any reservation or expectation of 
direct profit whatever. The force and value of 
this endorsement can be better appreciated when 
it is remembered that the St. Union 
Bank, and the St. Louis Trust Company, by 
which it is owned, number as their patrons al- 
most 50,000 people in St. Louis. The total as- 
sets of the St. Louis Union Bank amount to 
more than $38,000,000, and in the savings de- 
partment alone there are more than 26,000 de- 
positers. 

The bank is advocating and endorsing life in- 
surance through the Life Insurance Man, as 
shown by the display lines in several of the 
advertisements. One or two of the advertise- 


Louis 


ments are written around this idea alone. 
There is one very strong reason for this per- 
sonal endorsement of the life insurance men. 
The average individual knows the company only 
through the agent. If tie St. Louis Union Bank 
had based its advertisements upon a general 
endorsement of the life insurance principle, the 
man in the street would have been interested 
but not convinced. The agent in talking to him 
would have to “‘tie up” the principle, the com- 
pany and himself with the advertisements be- 
fore the connection would be clear in the pro- 
spect’s mind and the road opened for convic- 
tion. But by endorsing the insurance men per- 
sonally the prospect immediately ties up the 
agent with the ads when he is approached and 
the way to conviction is opened by the prospect’s 
own volition. 
SAVINGS PLAN 

The savings plan, which is suggested in the 
advertisements, is bound to be successful. It 
will create new savers and it will stimulate old 
ones, because it is founded upon four mental 
traits that are present in the mind of almost 
every American, This is the first plan for sav- 
ing that has ever been founded upon all four of 
these traits. It is not, of course, the only plan 
that can be devised to use them all, but it has 
pointed the way. These four mental traits upon 
which the premium savings account plan is 
founded are: 

(A) People like to feel a personal confidence 
in the institution in which they deposit their 
money. 

(B) People like to begin to save by easy 
stages. 

(C) People will not spend their money if they 
voluntarily obligate themselves to use if for a 
certain purpose. 

(D) People like to see some definite object as 
the reward of their self-denial and self-sac- 
rifice. 

EXPLANATION IN DETAIL 

This plan of saving for the insurance pre- 

mium fulfills all these conditions in this way: 


(A) People always feel more confidence in a 
local bank where the officers, clerks, and other 
patrons are neighbors and friends. So the first 
savings are made in the local bank and then 
used to buy life insurance, because the bank en- 
dorses life insurance and the life insurance men. 

(B) By making a monthly, semi-monthly or 
weekly deposit of the fractional part of the 
annual premium people are taught to save on 
the “‘easy-payment plan’? which works in furni- 
ture stores, clothing stores, book-selling cam- 
paigns and which wi'l work equally well in 
banking and insurance. 

(C) The man who takes out an insurance 
policy has assumed voluntarily an obligation to 
pay a definite amount ‘the annual premium) on 
a definite date. This obligation he will ful- 
fill, we know that from past experience, and this 
plan offers the easiest way for him to prepare 
himself to fulfill it. That he will take advan- 
tage of the plan after he understands it is a 
matter of course. 

(D) The depositor can see that his deposit 
of $2 a week, or $50 a month, will mean an 
endowment for him or a life of security for his 
loved ones in case he is taken away. The ratio 
between his regular deposit and his future 
benefit is so large that the definite future aim 
and result of his self-denial holds him to his 
obligation. 

PRINCIPLE A SUCCESS 

These, then, are the purposes and principles of 
the St. Louis Union Bank’s life insurance ad- 
vertisements to spread the gospel of life in- 
surance; to help the individual agent sell more 
life insurance, and to train successful savers by 
turning their existing mental habits into thrifty 
instead of extravagant channels. 


TEXAS INSURANCE FEDERATION 

A Statewide meeting of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Texas will be held at Houston, May 12 
and 13, at which it is expected fully 250 dele- 
gates will attend from the different cities of the 
State. 

The attendance will embrace many well-known 
insurance men of all branches, including fire, 
easualty and life. 

This will be the first convention the Texas 
federation ever held. The meeting has been 
largely arranged for through the efforts of Craig 
Belk, secretary of the Houston Insurance Ex- 
change, and members of that body. 

Among the more prominent speakers will be 
Mark T. McKee of Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
the National Council of Insurance Federation 
Executives. 

Mr. McKee started a movement in Texas when 
he was in Houston March 25, last, for organ- 
izing a federation in the different cities of 
Texas, in which he was most successful. 

The members of the federation in each city 
of the State where an organization has been 
formed have appointed a committee to consider 
the various questions now being agitated by in- 
surance men generally. These various commit- 
tees will form the basis of the attendance at the 
coming Statewide meeting. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters last week Frank 
Taggart, Superintendent of Insurance in Ohio, 
and John I. D. Bristol, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New York, were 
the principal speakers. The subject of ‘‘Taxa- 


Thursdew 


tion’’ was treated by the Ohio official and Mr. 
Bristol had for his topic “Life Insurance Com- 
missions of Life Insurance Men Only.” 

New officers were elected by the association 
for the ensuing year as follows: J. W. Pickard, 
Mutual Benefit, president; G. W. Bodenhorn, 
Metropolitan, first vice-president; E. Ww. Snyder, 
Massachusetts Mutual, second vice president; 
R. L. Bowen, Northwestern Mutual, secretary; 
O. N. Olmsted, National Life of Montpelier, 
treasurer. Executive committee—Dr. W. 4, 
Kinnicutt, Massachusetts Mutual, three years; 
E. B. Hamlin, National Life of Montpelier, two 
years, and J. J. Jackson, Aitna Life, one year, 


GREAT SOUTHERN PRODUCERS 
MEET 

The annual meeting of the agents of the Great 
Southern Life of Houston was held last week 
at Houston; at the same time meetings of the 
$100,000 and $200,000 clubs of the company were 
held on May 1 and 2. The meetings attracted 
about 100 agents. An informal reception was 
held at the home office on Monday morning. A 
general meeting of the agents was then called 
at the Rice hotel, where the following officers 
of the $200,000 and $100,000 clubs were an- 
nounced. The officers of the $200,000 Club are: 
J. F. Wellington, president; L. M. Generes, first 
vice-president; S. W. Carothers, second vice- 
president; W. H. Walker, third vice-president. 
J. Y. Quigg, Jr., led the producers who belong 
to the $100,000 class and was accordingly made 
president. The vice-presidents in order are: 
T. W. Lovett, B. F. Polson, and V. Major. 

Addresses were made at the business ses- 
sion by J. R. Railey of Waco; James A Stephen- 
son of Dallas; Dr. F. J. Combe of San Antonio; 
William H. Walker of Tulsa; G. O. Harris of 
Columbia, Miss., and J. F. Wellington, president 
of the $200,000 Club. All urged the agents to 
co-operate with the company in increasing the 
business and in assisting the policyholders in 
ways that will prove to the advantage of agents, 
policyholders and stockholders alike. 

President O. S. Carlton then congratulated the 
agents on their great records last year and 
urged the agents to continue their efforts and 
make the current year even bigger than any 
previous one. He announced that the returns 
on May 1 alone include 108 applications, and 
during April 556 applications for $1,556,000 in- 
surance were written. After an adjournment 
for a luncheon the agents in a body participated 
in a theater party. 

J. R. Railey in his address pointed out the 
need of enthusiasm and initiative as contribu- 
tory to success in the life insurance field. He 
also urged the agents to advocate the settle- 
ment of policies by the income plan rather than 
in a lump sum. 

Dr. Combe invited the agents to co-operate 
with the medical department in the selection of 
risks and to avoid all applicants whose ill health 
was known and whose condition it is certai 
would not prove acceptable to the company. He 
pointed out the work that the examiner must 
do in order to prove to his own satisfaction 
that the applicant who comes before him is 4 
desirable risk. 

J. F. Wellington gave a rousing talk o 
“Faith,” in which he likened the life insurance 
agent to a minister of the Gospel. He pointed 
out the fact that the successful preacher must 
have faith and that the life insurance preacher 
must be similarly equipped. 


: at which 
A banquet was held in the evening, at whic 
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president Carlton acted as toastmaster and 
in that capacity presented the prizes to the 
jeading producers in the $200,000 and $100,000 
clubs. Speeches were made by Dr. Shropshire 
of San Antonio, Dr. Halley of Tulsa, Charles 
Boedeker and L. A. Carlton, vice-presidents of 
the company. President Carlton closed the 
eyening With a few timely remarks, in which 
he expressed his desire to see the same faces 
as well as many new ones at the meeting next 
year. 

The second day’s meeting was devoted to ex- 
ecutive business sessions at the home office, 
where many of the problems which confront the 
agent were discussed and acted upon. 





NEW CONTRACT OF FIDELITY MU- 
TUAL LIFE 


Benefits Provided for Life and Death 


A new contract has been issued by the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life of Philadelphia which would 
seem to meet every possible contingency. It is 
in the first place an endowment contract matur- 
ing at given ages, either 50, 55, 60, 65, 70 or 75, 
as may be selected by the applicant. On ma- 
turity the insured may take the amount in cash 
or may select a life annuity of one-tenth the 
face value to continue so long as he may live, 
with at least ten instalments certain, or may 
take a paid-up life policy for the face amount 
and a certain sum in cash. In the event 
of the death of the before the 
policy matures the face amount is payable to 


insured 


the beneficiary, who may take a lump sum, ora 
fixed number of annual instalments or a monthly 
income for life. 

Total disability is provided for if occurring 
before age sixty by waiver of premiums and the 
payment of one-tenth of the face of the policy 
annually until the maturity date. Such pre- 
mium waiver and annuity payment will not de- 
crease the face amount due at maturity. If 
the disability occurs after age sixty the pre- 
miums will be charged as a lien against the 
policy. 

Other provisions include annual participation 
in surplus after three years, loans, cash sur- 
render, paid-up and extended insurance, thirty- 
one days’ grace in the payment of premiums 
and change of beneficiary. 

The company in announcing the contract 
claims that it covers life’s complete course, 
and at every turn makes the right provision at 
the right time in the right way. 


NEW OFFICERS OF TWO REPUB- 
LICS LIFE 

A syndicate of El Paso men has secured con- 
trol of the stock of the Two Republics Life In- 
Surance Company of that city. At the April 
meeting of the board of directors, Dr. B. M. 
Worsham was ciccted president and medical 
director. Julius Krakauer, who has been pres- 
ident, was made vice-president and A. H. Rodes 
—_ elected secretary and treasurer, These of- 
ficers and Walter S. Clayton and H. B. Harding, 
of El Paso, constitute the board of directors. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE CLUB 
HOUSE 


a ya State Life of Columbus, Ohio, has 
rm ace new project which will mean much 
Tt ‘Teasing the efficiency of the agency force. 
Rs 1€ officials of the company have felt a 
Sreat need of having a place where the new 


agent can be taught the rudiments of life and 
accident insurance, and where the insurance 
salesman with more experience can keep in 
touch with the new and up-to-date ideas of 
selling insurance; and to meet this need the 
district managers and general agents incor- 
porated a company to build a club house at 
Summerland Beach, which will be kept open 
from June 1 to September 15 of each year. Sum- 
merland Beach is situated on Buckeye Lake, an 
attractive resort about thirty miles from Co- 
lumbus. It is the intention of the company to 
conduct a summer school, where competent men 
will give instruction on subjects pertaining to 
the life and accident insurance business. The 
forenoons will be devoted to study and the after- 
noons to recreation, combining business with 
pleasure. While most of the officials of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company are stock- 
holders, the club house company, however, will 
be exclusively managed by the district managers 
and general agents of the company. Everyone 
connected with the company is enthusiastic over 
their new summer home. 


SAYS LAPSE RATE IS HEAVY 


In the bi-monthly bulletin for the West Vir- 
ginia Insurance Department, J. S. Darst, In- 
surance Commissioner, calls especial attention 
to the high lapse ratio in life insurance in that 
State. Of this questjon, he says: 


The life business showed a considerable in- 
crease over 1914, but there was still present the 
lamentable feature of heavy lapsation. Some 
companies writing a very fair business lost 
more than they wrote. Many companies lapsed 
more than fifty per cent of the amount written. 
Industrial and financial conditions during the 
early part of 1915 probably contributed largely 
to this lapsation, but this does not account for 
all of it. When the statements of the various 
companies are examined, it is found that some 
lose very little business in this way. Compari- 
son of the statements for previous years shows 
that the companies having a low lapse ratio this 
year almost invariably had the same experience 
in previous years, and vice versa. From this 
we conclude that few lapses are not a mere 
matter of luck, but that these companies are 
making a systematic and successful effort to 
keep their business, Their example is worthy 
of emulation. The lapse waste indicates the 
use of high pressure methods in writing and 
lack of attention to the business on the books. 
He who secures for his loved ones a policy of 
insurance upon his life has done one of the 
most unselfish acts of which he is capable. This 
fact should be kept before him by his com- 
pany at all times. 

To obtain the payment of the first renewal pre- 
mium should not require nearly as much per- 
suasion as was necessary to place the policy. The 
agent is the key to the situation. If the agent 
who wrote the policy would visit the doubtful 
renewal and treat him to a _ second dose of 
eloquence, the policy could in many cases be 
saved, even though a revival were necessary. 
We note with pleasure that the campaign against 
lapses is gathering headway. 

Various plans are being tried out. One com- 
pany is taking special cognizance of the lapses 
due to twisting. This company has instituted 
a very broad-minded policy in this connection. 
We are informed that it requires the prospect 
to state in his application whether he is drop- 
ping insurance already carried in order to take 
that applied for. If the answer is affirmative, 
the company in which the existing insurance is 
carried is promptly notified, so that it can en- 
deavor to convince its policyholder that he 
should not allow his insurance to lapse. If he 
still persists in making the change, the policy 
ig issued, but only after the other company has 
had ample opportunity to convince him of the 
jalue of his old insurance, 

The following data concerning lapsation in 
West Virginia for several years past will be of 
interest: 


Insurance 


YEAR in Force Written Ceased Ratio 
1909 $97,585,671 $20,661,791 $11,691,178 56 
1912 134,586,574 27,839,392 15,691,710 56 
1913 148,809,598 31,154,420 16,644,172 53 
1914 161,600,374 32,360,037 197520385 60 
1915 174,266,720 36,722,275  —- 24,196,034 66 
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SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


Commissioner Mansfield of Connecticut 
Reviews System in Report 





DOES NOT ADVOCATE PLAN 





Result of Seven Years’ Experiment—Semi- 


Charitable Character of System 

In the life insurance report of the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department, which was issued 
last week, Commissioner Burton Mansfield de- 
voted considerable space to a review of the Mas- 
sachusetts savings bank plan of life insurance. 
He has made an extensive study of the system 
which has now been in operation for seven years 
and of which only four institutions have availed 
themselves of the right to enter the field. The 
report shows that the average policy is $400 and 
that the total insurance in force represented by 
19,217 policies is $4,063,787. The lapse ratio is 
about the same as that among industrial life 
companies. 

According to Commissioner Mansfield, the 
public is not yet prepared to insure without sol- 
icitation. He points out that the increase last 
year in the number of policies at risk was due 
to the solicitation of employers, which was 
asked for by the State. While the rates are 
shown to be about twenty-five per cent lower 
than those of the industrial companies, the low 
cost is due to the fact that the banks have been 
aided by the assumption of a large part of the 
expense by the State, thereby relieving the 


policyholders. Also many generously disposed 


individuals have contributed much toward meet- 
ing the expense, 
In part, Commissioner Mansfield said: 


‘Those who have studied habits of thrift among the 
people at large, which began to take an organized 
form more than a century ago, have on the whole con- 
cluded that their development depends largely on the 
facilities which exist for their exercise. Sanks, as an 
illustration, must be close to the places where wages 
are paid. It has been found in connection with them 
that where collectors call at regular periods for the 
deposits, people will contribute, when they would not 
walk a short distance to make those deposits them- 
selves. This has been clearly proven by the experience 
of postoffice life insurance in England, which is scarce- 
ly used by the people at all, while at the same time 
collectors for life insurance companies do business to 
the extent of many millions, the companies charging a 
considerable extra premium for so doing. 

Hlence the attempt to eliminate it. Hence the re- 
port of the Armstrong committee. Ilence the effort to 
save the cost of the agent to the insurer. But we are 
met at once with the failure to do things without it. 
This is shown by the Postoffice Insurance Department 
in Great Britain, by the slow growth of the savings 
bank insurance in Massachusetts, by the recognized 
principle that thrift from a practical standpoint suc- 
ceeds when the insurer and the insured, the depositor 
and the depository, are brought close together. No 
one recognizes this, I am sure, better than the pro- 
moters and managers of the very plan we are dis- 
cussing. Mr. Hunter, to whom I have referred on 
several occasions, in his admirable paper says that the 
public was not ready to take insurance unsolicited, 
although that was largely the basis of and the cause 
for the inauguration of the plan. The fact that only 
four banks out of one hundred and ninety-five have 
entered into the insurance field proves that the public 
have not been reached. The fact that only 10,217 
policies, representing a little over $4,000,000 of insur- 
ance, were outstanding July 3, 1915, after seven years’ 
experience, shows this. 





NEED OF HELP 

Something, therefore, had to be done; something is 
now being done to bring the matter to the public eye. 
The manufacturing plants of the State have been and 
are being appealed to for their active support. This, of 
course, could be done under the act itself. The large 
employers, therefore, were not only asked to collect 
premiums, but also to induce their employees to take 
out policies, and they became active in advertising the 
new plan and making it known. In spite of all this 
and of the very positive steps taken to bring the matter 
to the attention of the wage-earners, the results have 
been small. Where the manufacturer at his own ex- 
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pense has introduced ‘fan agency system” by giving an 
agent the run of his factory, large results proportion- 
ately have been obtained, says Mr. Hunter, but only 


while the system was in operation. ‘The withdrawal of 
the personal solicitation meant fewer applications and 
fewer still as time went on. ‘lwo years after the sys- 


tem was established the amount of insurance in force 
was less than $1,400,000, representing 8800 policies. 
Two banks had established departments and five had 
become agencies for the two so established. About 
eighty employers of labor had become agents for the 
banks and generally had employed an insurance agent 
to interview the men. On July 8, 1915, there were 
twenty-tour public agencies in savings banks, ten in 
trust companies, twenty in other organizations and two 
hundred and twenty in mills, shops and factories scat 
tered about in places away from the four banks which 
were really doing the business. The Jegislature, 
have said before, appropriated this year $2500 to make 
the work known, 


as 


A VIRTUAL AGENCY ORGANIZATION 

This comes mighty near an agency organization, con- 
ducted without expense to the policyholders, ‘There- 
fore, as I have said before, the cost to them will be 
very moderate and will continue to be moderate so 
long as the State, the employers and generously dis- 
posed people pay the bills, whatever the total cost may 
be to all those who contribute towards the making of 
the product. Some advocates of the savings-bank plan 
have claimed that the experience in this particular di 
rection, together with the large dividend returns, have 
caused the companies to reduce their premium cost. | 
doubt this very much. Some reduction may have been 
made, but a business producing ten thousand policies 
after seven years’ operation is not of itself to be 
feared, nor does it justify any apprehension on the part 
of those conducting a business by means of private cor- 
porations. 

There is really very little on which to build a great 
fabric. As far back as 1908, as president of a savings 
bank, very much larger than any engaged in operating 
the insurance business in Massachusetts, having over 
thirty-three thousand depositors and over fifteen 
million, five hundred thousand dollars of deposits, I 
began to watch in a general way the progress of this 
new idea in life insurance. [ have been ready to ad- 
vocate it if I could see my way clear to do so. Up 
to the present time | have seen no reason to propose 
it. It has not seemed to warrant any very serious con- 
sideration. I say this without the slightest reflection 
upon or serious criticism of what has been done or 
those who have done it. [ look upon the whole method 


for a full and fair judgment to be made; that possibly 
another seven years must elapse before that can be 
done. Still, assuming such to be the case, it seems to 
me that before the plan can be successfully extended 
so that the industrial world can share its benefits, there 
must be either a very much wider support given to it, 
many more free agencies must be established, the sym. 
pathies and support of far more people must be secured, 
or else it must blossom out—into what it is now in 
bud--something akin to State insurance, which shall be 
either compulsory, as in Germany, or manifest an in- 
creasing government tendency, as in England. This 
leads us into a field too remote for our consideration 
at this time, and assumes a goal which | for one am not 
ready fo support. 


FUTURE CONTINGENCIES 


Since the above paper was written and made ready 
for printing, Ernest Russell, assistant treasurer of the 
Worcester County Institution for Savings of Worces- 
ter, Mass., a bank having over fifty thousand depositors, 
has made an investigation into this whole question, a 
report of which he has had printed and distributed. 
Ile shows that this business, instead of being written 
in a large percentage of cases for persons receiving 
moderate wages, is in fact being taken by the well-paid 
workers, such as the superintendent in the factory, the 
foreman and even the clerk in the office. That they 
are insuring for the maximum amount and frequently 
in two or more banks at the same time, and in the 
more expensive forms of insurance, such as twenty- 
year endowment and twenty-payment life. He ascer- 
tained that the annual-premium policies issued between 
November, 1914, and May, 1915, outnumbered the in- 
dustrial or monthly premium type 779 to 140. He 
argues that savings bank life insurance is not being 
accepted by those who would most profit by it, but 
rather by those who really do not need it and for 
whom it was not intended in its inception. At a very 
exhaustive review of the whole’ situation he has re 
luctantly come to the conclusion “that the defects and 
hazards of savings bank life insurance, as at present 
administered, so far out-weigh in importance its true 
merit, that it would be inconsistent with the interests 
and ideals of the bank which he represents, to offer its 
support and extend its activities through an insurance 
department.” Applying these remarks of his to savings 
banks in general, I heartily concur with Mr. Russell in 
his conclusions. 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE PLAN 


Thursday 


turned over to the policyholders at $450 a share. 
The policyholders will vote on the proposition 
at a special meeting on May 25. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 


The Guarantee Fund Life Association of Omaha 
reports that the applications received during April 
aggregated $1,996,000. The company may, from now 
on, require two medical examinations on application 
for $10,000 of insurance. ‘The largest individual pro- 
ducer last month returned applications for $122,000, 

—The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
reports an increase in new business of thirty-eight per 
cent for the first four months of 1916, as compared 
with the same period last year. The company has 
adopted the accelerated endowment dividend option to 
apply on all life and endowment policies. Tereafter 
first-year dividends will be paid on all forms of policy. 

—The Western Union Life of Spokane has entered 
California and has named A. PB. Towne and A. H, 
Wilson as general agents, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, under the firm name of Towne & Wilson. 
The company reports that the business for April was 
twenty per cent in excess of the best previous month in 
the company’s history. 


LIFE NOTES 

Vhe Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
has appointed Messrs. Draper and Young of San Fran- 
cisco its State agents for the north half of California. 

H. C. Edwards, vice-president of the Continental 
Life of Salt Lake City, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of Utah for the American Life Convention by 
President George A. Grimsley in place of Charles W. 
Helser, who has removed to California, 


—On May 19 Vice-President William S, Ashbrook, 





as it has grown as supplemental to rather than com- 


petitive with the industrial companies, whatever may The stockhojders 


have been the thought in the minds of those who or- York 


: . sake: have voted 
ganized the plan in the beginning. I am quite ready 


of the 
favorably on 


Home Life of New 


of the Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia, is to 
deliver a lecture to the members of the business course 
the proposition of Harvard University on the “Dignity and Influence 


to admit that perhaps sufficient time has not yet elapsed to mutualize whereby the capital stock will be of the Successful Agent.” 





There is a Man 


Who has spent several years selling insurance. 

He has been producing over $200,000 each year. 

He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 

He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. 

He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the HOME OFFICE 
of a good company. 

He can build up an Agency Force. 

He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. 


He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. 


There is a Company 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860. 

It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. 

It is growing steadily. 

It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 

It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 
ficiaries. 

It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. 


It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies can 
be sold. 


Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders” but “SER- 
VICE TO FIELDMEN.” 

Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 
and its name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Do you know the Man ? 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would like 
to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. 





























1915 EDITION 


Prominent Patrons 
OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving — 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arran ec 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, > 
giving agents the names of large insurers 1n their immedia 
localities. 


; : : inte fine 
This work is now reaay for delivery. Printed on 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.§ Cloth Covers - . - $1.00 per copy 
PRICES: Flexible Leather Bincing, 1.25 “ 


i Canvass- 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance ; 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 


of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


WILLIAM STREET 
CHiIcAGo OFFICE: 135 pi ae 
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FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 














Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 








for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


REAPERS 
No Capital and Office in a Hat and 
Stout Shoe Leather 


ICY FKOOTHOLDS 


A Washington Square Artist and a Door of 
Opportunity which to Enter Requires No 
Years of Technical Training 





(SECOND GossIP) 

When | got my first lift in an insurance of- 
fice, | took a “bachelor apartment” in| Wash- 
ington Square South. The aforesaid “apart- 
ment” was so designated in the lease. It con- 
sisted of one big room, without a closet, and 
was heated with a large fireplace. The former 
tenant had induced the Jandlord to put down a 
parquet floor. When I had bought some 
modest furnishings, devised a closet from pine 
boards, a brass rod and a cotton hanging, the 
“apartment” was delightfully satisfactory. So 
was the rent. Fourteen dollars a month in a 
shabby neighborhood, but on the fringe of 
plutocratic respectability, cannot be considered 
excessive. 

The house was full of musicians and artists 

with the exception of myself—and a volu- 
ble French woman, of considerable embon- 
point and a heart of gold, gossiped on many 
topics and directed the doubtful efforts of the 
servants who brought endless breakfast eggs 
and very seldom swept the rugs. 

With the push toward artistry of the region, 
I took lessons on the fiddle and had thoughts 
of dabbling in poetry and painting. Madam 
had a husband. He was a stout Parisian who 
frequently retired to a studio somewhere in 
the neighborhood, where he was supposed to 
juggle mysteries in the nature of plaster and 
decoration. 

One evening I was practicing on my in- 
strument, when M’sieu presented himself at my 
door, At Madam’s suggestion he had come 
up to make sure that I had coal enough—it 
was a bitter night. 

I had heard M’sieu’s splendid barytone voice. 
Perhaps, | remarked, M’sieu played on the 
violin. If so, perhaps M’sieu would play for 
me. 

M’sicu was pleased. Yes, he would play. 
“Assuredly—leetle—most modest,” was the 
way he put it. 


New York, Thursday, May 25, 1916 


He played one of De Beriot’s concertos, and 
with such amazing spirit and mastery of the 
technique of the difficult instrument that, when 
he had finished I gasped my astonishment. 

M’sieu explained. As a little boy and un- 
til young manhood he had been educated in 
a celebrated Jesuit college in Paris. At the 
very beginning his instructors had taken in- 
finite pains to discover the boy’s predilections 
and limitations. If he had shown different 
qualities of mind he would have been given 
a business training. His natural aptitude be- 
ing in the direction of music and the fine arts, 
everything was subordinated to these. 

M’sieu and Madam had a modest bank ac- 
count. Moreover, they were about the hap- 
piest people I have ever known. M’sieu could 
not have told you who was the mayor of the 
city and his mind held a vagueness concern- 
ing most details of practical life that was like 
that of a child of ten. He had not become a 
famous musician, just as he had not become a 
famous artist. Under our present system of 
managing folks and things fame does not al- 
ways come to those who deserve fame. But 
any one who was privileged to know M’sicu 
knew that his life was a success. It is an in- 
finite pity that we have no efficient system yet 
developed for training children in the line of 
their inherited predilections. Many a failure 
at preaching would haye made a fine railroad 
engineer, and [| once knew a fellow who ran 
a coal yard and the world lost a big push to- 
ward higher things than wood and coal be- 
cause he was never trained as a preacher. 

A fellow doesn’t know what he can do until 
he tries. But having tried he ought to know. 
A man who is color-blind should not attempt 
to hold down a job at matching silks in a 
bonnet factory and a man who has had his 
palate cut out should not try to be a tea-taster. 
Many of the drifting hulks of life, sponging on 
others for a quarter, have been color-blind 


matchers of silks or palateless tea-tasters. 


A DIFFERENT TRADE 

But soliciting life insurance is a peculiar 
trade. It does not follow that because a man 
has made a failure at matching silks that he 
will make a failure at soliciting. [ntirely dif- 
ferent from the fine arts and music, it is not 
necessary that a man should have gone through 
years of drudgery in the technical training of 
eye, brain, voice or hand. There are vast pos- 
sibilities for the merest novice. Men who do 
not know the difference between an endow- 
ment policy and a term policy have been known 





to induce a prospect to sign a whopper of an 
application. 

You would find it difficult to mention another 
trade or profession where a man without cap- 
ital, without other official residence than his 
hat, and with a few days or weeks of coach- 
ing in the fundamentals, can walk into an office 
and possibly walk out with the certainty of a 
fat commission. 

Of course, this leads to every kind of com- 
petition. But the need for life insurance is 
universal. It is as if every man was in a state 
of perpetual need for bread and failed to know 
that he was famishing until a bread merchant 
should hunt him down and force the bread 
under his mouth. 

As the need is universal for life insurance, 
and the lack of the recognition of this need 
almost as universal, no solicitor has cause to 
fear competition. There are countless streets, 
a multitude of offices, and a host of prospects. 


Two NEEps 

Why this universai need for life insurance 
is almost universally unrecognized is easily 
understood. Since the Stone Age and long, 
long before men have known the need for 
bread. But it is only during a very short 
portion or the world’s history that men have 
recognized their responsibility toward those 
dependent upon them. 

The time will certainly come when every 
man will in some way be compelled to fully 
safeguard those who are dependent upon him, 
exactly in the way as at present he is com- 
pelled to buy the daily food. Then there will 
be no necessity for the solicitor of life insur- 
ance. But we shall not concern ourselves about 
that distant—very distant—millenium. 

Meantime the man who has failed at other 
tasks has a wide open door of Opportunity. 
Indeed, Opportunity is fairly yelling for more 
and more to enter. Under our competitive 
system of business, men are as uncertain of 
their niche in life, slippery with the feet of 
the fallen, as a tottering and desperate moun- 
tain climber, without rope or alpenstock, on 
an icy foothold of a Matterhorn. Ignorance 
of the peril is the ignorance of folly. Only one 
certain grip beyond the slippery foothold there 
is: It is the grip on a policy of life insurance. 


Atways Room 
There is ample room for countless more sol- 
icitors than those who at present hold out life 
insurance to the hangers-on of slippery niches. 
Reapers of this as yet little recognized sure 
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grip on the future can enter this open door of 
Opportunity by the thousands and still the door 
will be wide open. Not until every man is 
really sacrificing himself for the payment of 
premiums will the door begin to close. ‘That 
time is so remote it is mythical. Meantime 
reapers of this great need should try to com 
prehend its universality and its Jack of rec- 
ognition. That a man says he is not hungry, 
when his ribs can be counted through his vest, 
may be discouraging, but the statement only 
means that the bread merchant must find a 
way to feed the starving one. very man 
needs life insurance, or needs more than 
he has. If the solicitor gets this need deep 
down under his own skin, as a reaper he will 
garner greater rewards for his endeavor than 
if he had spent a lifetime at the study of the 
technique of life insurance. 

Knowledge of the details of any profes- 
sion is important. But far more important is 
a grasp on the underlying fundamental. The 
fundamental in life insurance soliciting can 
easily be gained by the veriest novice. It is 
that as the world exists to-day life insur- 
ance and life insurance alone holds out to 
men a grip on a future, a future which under 
our competitive system is as uncertain as a 
grip of greased hands on a rope dangling 
from a balloon over a Niagara whirlpool. 


CARRIED LARGE LIFE INSURANCE 

The late Andrew J. Graham, the Chicago banker 
who died this month, carried nearly $800,000) of 
life insurance. The largest policy was a term 
policy for $300,000 in the Mutual Life of New 
York, taken out about five years ago to protect 
a business venture. In addition he had a policy 
for $52,000 in the Metropolitan Life and policies 
for $50,000 each in the New England Mutual, the 
Northwestern Mutuat and = the Prudential. 
Some of these $50,000 policies were made payable 
to his sons. Mr. Graham also had $20,000 in 
the National Life of Chicago, $12,000 in the 
Home Life, and a number of smaller policies, 
many of them taken out a number of years ago. 
Mr. Graham was a leading Democratic politician, 
running for the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor of Chicago a few years ago, and for this 
reason belonging to as many fraternal insurance 
orders as possible. It is estimated that he had 
between $60,000 and $70,000 of insurance in those 
organizations. 


ORGANIZES AGENCY SERVICE CLUB 


The Pittsburg general agency of the Equi- 
table Life of lowa has formed an Agency Ser- 
vice Club, the purpose of which is to create 
the highest form of co-operation between gen- 
eral and sub-agents, devising of ways and means 
to render better service to the company and its 
policyholders and to establish a forum for the 
interchange of ideas and suggestions among the 
agency's representatives. Mectings will be held 
every Monday morning for one hour, with once 
a month a special meeting at which the officers 
will be automatically appointed, according to 
the amount of business produced for the pre- 
vious month. The largest producer becomes 
president for the ensuing month, and the sec- 
ond largest, vice-president. Secretary-treasurer 
is elected for six months by a majority vote of 
the active members. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN BRAZIL 


Essentials for the Establishment of an 
Industrial Company—Characteristics of 
the Inhabitants of the South 
American Republic—Climatic 
Conditions 


Sy James Hl. Wasitnurn 
(Tuirp INSTALMENT ) 


With all the disadvantages which a life in- 
surance man constantly encounters in Brazil, 
mainly the enervating effects of climate in 
most parts, the indifference of the people to- 
ward the beneficent influence of this business 
and the eternally disturbed condition of the 
finances of the nation, there are enough ele- 
ments present to make the prosecution of the 
business in accordance with the principles 
existing in our own country quite worth 
while. 

There is so much natural wealth in this vast 
land of plenty, that there is no reason why 
any enterprise, if honestly and efficiently man- 
aged, could not succeed hountifully. The cof- 
fee fields of Sao Paulo, the rubber forests of 
Para, and the mines of Minas Geraes, each 
tremendous in itself, offer practically new, un- 
tried territory for the life insurance canvas- 
ser. It was only a few short years ago that 
money was spent as freely as water, and would 
be to-day, were it not for a temporary condi- 
tion caused by the law price of rubber and the 
uropean war. As soon as this uncertainty 
passes, the people will again loosen their purse 
strings and then our boys must 


‘ 


‘get busy.” 
CHARACTER OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
The Southern States of Brazil are popu- 
lated mostly by thrifty, energetic people, who 
are there in sufficient numbers to make it a 
profitable field for life insurance for many 
years to come. Jn Rio Grande do Sul, the 
most southerly State, the temperature ranges 
from twenty-six to cighty degrees lahrenheit, 
a climate quite as salubrious as that of many 
of our own States, and which puts life and 
determination into some of Brazil's sturdiest 

subjects, the select of insurance risks. 

ven in the hottest districts a way can al- 
ways be found to work effectively, and yet not 
sap one’s energies in the terrific heat. One 
energetic agent, for example, is up bright and 
early, and ready for active canvassing at six 
o’clock in the morning, which is the coolest 
and by far the best part of a tropical day. The 
prospect is also in a receptive mood and the 
chances for landing the game are ninety per- 
cent better at that time than later in the day. 
Between the hours of eleven in the morning 
and two in the afternoon, it is almost im- 
possible to transact business of any kind, so 
everybody takes his siesta or mid-day nap, 
which to us of the North may seem like a 
waste of time. Hlowever, one has not lived 
long in a tropical climate until he realizes 
the necessity of it. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
In dealing with the Brazilian people one is 
immediately struck by their punctilious polite- 
ness, which is indeed appreciated by a life in- 
surance solicitor and makes his task much 


Thursday 


easier at the threshold, and he feels that, 
after placing a policy, he has not only done a 
good piece of business, but has gained 
friend as well. 

In writing the foregoing article, it has been 
with the hope that sufficient interest will be 
quickened in some of our profession to try 
some day to give the insuring public of Brazil 
the same good brand of life insurance which 
we now enjoy in the United States. While a 
few companies are operating there at present, 


a 


there is ample room for many more, and the 
only requisites for complete success are fair, 
just and honest dealing with the public. Once 
a company is established on that basis it can- 
not fail. 

With the broadening of its business sphere 
and its encouragement of immigration to de- 
velop its vast, untouched, and, for a large part, 
unknown resources, evidences of which are 
becoming more and more apparent, Brazil has 
perhaps unwittingly, but none the less evi- 
dently, made itself an attractive place for the 
initiation and upbuilding of life insurance in 
all its forms. 


HISTORY OF MUTUAL LIFE 

The Mutual Life of New York has published 
a pamphlet reviewing the history of the com- 
pany. The sketch contains much interesting in- 
formation about the company’s early struggles 
and later prosperity. Of these the pamplet 
says: 

As the Mutual Life was to operate exclusively on 
tle mutual plan, no policies were to be issued until the 
full amount of $500,000 on the ordinary life plan had 
been subscribed. ‘The organization of a purely mutual 
life insurance company in that early day was no light 
undertaking. Mutual life insurance, and in fact the 
idea of life insurance itself, was so little understood in 
this country that it was hard to awaken or maintain 
popular interest in the new enterprise. When the 
charter had been granted after several months of effort, 
it was with great difficulty that twenty-one of the 
original thirty-six incorporators could be induced to 
attend the first meeting of the board. At this meet- 
ing, which was held on May 9, 1842, the charter was 
formally accepted and Morris Robinson was elected 
president of the company. Ten days later, at the 
second meeting, a secretary, counsel and medical di 
rector were elected. The third meeting was held on 
May 24, and the only business transacted was to ac 
cept the resignation of five trustees. It was not until 
the mecting of December 21 that an arangement was 
effected whereby the president was to give his services 
and the use of an office for one year for $1500. At 
this meeting also Shipman, Ayres & Co. were ap 
pointed agents to solicit applications, and to their 
activity and perseverance was mainly due the success 
of the efforts to secure subscriptions for the amount 
of insurance requisite to beginning business. 

SUCCESS DAWNS AFTER THREE YEARS 

On the first of February, 1843, President, Robinson 
was able to report that the required subscription had 
been secured, but his troubles were not yet ended. It 
was only at long intervals, during the next year or 
two, that a quorum of trustees could be secured for a 
meeting. ‘There were other tribulations also. Many 
of the original subscribers for insurance refused 
accept their policies, and their places had to be fille 
by others. At the end of the first fiscal year, January 
31, 1844, the accumulated funds of the company 
amounted to only $82,311, and the business 1n — 
to $1,480,718. One year later, however, , the funds 
had increased to $97,273, and insurance in force to 
$2,960,083. From this time on the success of = 
enterprise was well assured. ‘Three years later, at the 
end of the fifth fiscal year, the assets of the company 
had increased to more than half a million dollars, an 
the insurance in force to $10,000,000. ed 

The story is told that when the first death occurred 
there was not cash enough in the treasury to pay th 
claim. The statement is correct, but, expressed 
that way it is liable to give a wrong impression. tt 
company was amply solvent, but its funds had eo 
closely invested that, in order to meet this claim, 1 = 
necessary either to borrow the money or to sell— posi 
bly at a sacrifice—securities which had_ been sg 
for permanent investment. The former shea ~s 
adopted, and the president of the company an their 
other trustee obtained the money at the bank cea 
personal note. This incident is in string eS Dow 
with the present condition of a company whic poof 8 
(1914) paying to policyholders an average of on 
a third million dollars a week. 
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May 25, 1916 


. HINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

He was jubilant. His face was luminous. 
His smile bewitching! O, he had _ written 
$23,000, and his head was in the clouds! It 
was a good month, but it should not have 
made him so chesty. The very next week a 
man froze him; a few days later another 
gently stung him; then another turned him 
down, ete., until the month closed with noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing. lt is said that na- 
tives crossing a swiftly-flowing stream in 
equatorial Africa, place large stones on their 
heads so the current won’t sweep them off 
their feet. My son, put a chunk of common 
sense on your head so that you will touch the 
earth all the time. 

He landed at Castle Garden, just over from 
Sweden. Could speak no Iénglish. Ile showed 
the officer a card giving the address in Boston, 
presumably his destination, In his arms he 
carried a queer shaped green cloth bag. After 
a long parley, in which he pointed to the card 
again and again, he succeeded in making the 
officer understand that he had no money to pay 
his fare to Boston. When the officer sadly 
shook his head, the young Swede smilingly 
unfastened his green bag and took therefrom 
a silver cornet. Placing the beautiful instru- 
ment to his lips he begun to play tender, plain- 
tive, soul-moving, entrancing notes, whose 
sweetness stopped the rushing crowds, holding 
natives as well as foreigners as if spell-bound. 
A captain of one of the Fall River steamers, 
who had overheard the officer’s examination, 
and who recognized the great genius this 
young man possessed, was so enraptured with 
the delicious strains produced that he stepped 
boldly up and said to the officer, “I will take 
the young man to Boston free of charge. 
He shall play for my passengers while thicy 
dine. He is wonderful. J/e has played his 
way into my heart! Good story? Yes! Each 
solicitor must learn such a lesson. Do your 
soliciting so charmingly that you capture your 
listener’s heart—tell your story so sweetly that 
it reveals the artist’s genius—let your own soul 
speak so feelingly that your prospect pays 
your fare to Boston! 

“T had that man almost ready to sign up 
when the telephone rang. From what [ heard 
of the conversation, I judged a certain deal 
which meant much to him had fallen through. 
He turned to me and said, ‘Not now, perhaps 
later.” Did T leave him? Nit! The value of 
protection—his change of rate—his splendid 
health—his sense of duty, ete.—were pressed 
hone firmly but gently, and he signed.” When 
4 young solicitor told me that I clapped him 
on the back and shouted “Bully boy!” “Guess 
I'm easily stalled off,” said a poor solicitor to 
me recently. “Sure!” I replied. “You're such 
a lovely chap it’s easy to put you off. Told 
‘em! Swear if you have to, but hold ’em, my 
hoy. You may never get them so warm 
again.” R. O; Treios. 


Clayton Colman Tall, one of the founders of the 
Actuarial Society of America and regarded as one of 
the highest authorities in this country on insurance 
Statistics, died in Baltimore, Md., Sunday, May 21 
He was ixty-eight years old 
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The Filosofor and His Fall 


Pung Kin-pi, the renowned Chinese philo- 
sopher, lived three thousand years, more or 
less, before or after the promulgation of the 
Kifu Edicts; consequently he must have been 
a contemporary of a number of other great 
men who lived at the same time. 

Students of Chinese history will remember 
how Pung-kin in a fit of absent-mindedness 
one day urged the current Ming Emperor to 
“go to——without any postponement on ac- 
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count of the weather.” His Mingship resented 
the invitation and, after divesting the great 
man of all his feathers and leaving him but 
one button to satisfy the demands of decency, 
consigned him to perpetual imprisonment in 
the attic of a high stone tower. 

\nother philosopher became the vogue and 
l’ung was soon forgotten. Tor three of four 
hundred years—the chronicle is a little vague 
on this point—he remained in confinement, 
chewing the cud of retlection and making the 
notes for that masterly monograph which was 
found upon his body after the tragic death 
that cut short his brilliant career. At this 
date, or it might have been a few decades pre- 
vious, he began to consider the possibilities of 
escape. The manner in which he contrived it 
was suddenly suggested to him when an enum- 
erator called to measure his queue for a new 
census. ‘The official announced the length as 
heing one hundred and sixty-seven feet. This 
was rather more than the height of the prison 
window. Punk Kin determined to avail him- 
self of the fact without delay. A few years 
later he removed the window, all but one of 
the bars, by a process of disintegro-abstraction, 
which he had learned from a mahatma of 
Tibet. Fastening the end of his pig-tail to 
the remaining stanchion, he employed it as a 
rope, and by this means descended in safety. 

Pung-kin’s one failing was absent-minded- 
ness. Many stories illustrative of this trait in 
the philosopher are preserved in the annals of 
his time. It will be recalled that this weak 
ness led to his disgrace. It was now displayed 
in the circumstance that he found himself 
upon the ground, but still firmly fastened to 
the bar above. 

To curtail or injure his protracted appendage 
was out of the question. ‘There was nothing 
for it but to abandon the project and return 
to prison. The philosopher accordingly as 
cended by the means which had afforded him 
descent. Presently he regained the cleyation 
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of the window, but before entering the case- 
ment he absent-mindedly loosed the knotted 
pig-tail. Instantly he was on the ground again. 
* * * * Jt is recorded that thereafter 
Pung Kin-pi took no interest in queues nor 
any other mundane matters. 

Moral—Some men are incapable of learn- 
ing a lesson from experience, but continue 
victims of the same besetting weaknesses to 
the end. 


A WOMAN’S STORY OF HER 
SUCCESS 

There is a new star in the galaxy of success- 
ful men and women who represent the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. Her name is Dorothy M. 
Thies, and she is a member of the C. A. Reed 
general agency at Los Angeles, Cal. She wrote 
$50,000 of business in the first two weeks of 
her first experience in the selling of life insur- 
ance. Here is her own story: 

April was my first month in the life insurance 
business, and it was a ‘whirlwind’ month; and 
no small portion of my ability to write business 
is due to the fact that our manager is con- 
tinually keeping before us the necessity of 
using our will power and the advantage of con- 
tinually seeing new people. 

But most of all, I most sincerely believe that 
every man and woman should carry life insur- 
ance. Each morning I start out filled with en- 
thusiasm for my ‘‘cause.”” I keep seeing peo- 
ple. I know so positively that I can give them 
what they need and want that I do not have 
much trouble in convincing them of that fact. 
| seldom make a second call. I never waste 
time on a third. In fact, I have not seen many 
people, and generally strangers, but my con- 
fidence in the good of insurance for everybody 
generally results in an application, whether 
they are already insured or not. 1 do not think 
I have as yet spent an entire hour in convinc- 
ing a prospect, and in two weeks I have writ- 
ten about $50,000 of insurance, all policies rang- 
ing from $2000 to $5000. Luck attended my ef- 
forts, undoubtedly, but this much I want to say: 
| always introduce myself as a life insurance 
agent, I am proud of my profession, I am glad 
to represent the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines. It is surprising to know how little 
people know of insurance, and how willing they 
ure to learn. I am happy to explain—and take 
their application. 

Again, I never distract their attention by 
producing the application. I do not let their at- 
tention waver from what I am saying, and when 
the psychological moment arrives, and I say 
“Can you pay for this now?” they tell the truth 
and I make out the application. No scheme or 
tricks are necessary. They do not change their 
minds. 

I find that people are looking for good in- 
vestments, so with the knowledge that my work 
is humanitarian, as well as financially beneficial, 
the enthusiasm remains effervescent and suc- 
cess should be assured. 


SOUTH CAROLINA INVESTMENTS 

The preliminary report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of South Carolina shows that insur 
ance companies of other States have now in- 
vested over $15,900,000 in South Carolina State, 
county and municipal bonds, first mortgage 
bonds of real estate and bank deposits in the 
State. This shows a wonderful increase since 
the establishment of the Insurance Department 
eight years ago, when the total of such invest- 
ments was about $325,000. 

The life insurance companies of other States 
nlone hold $15,017,000 of such investments; 
$3,400,000 are in State, county and municipal 
bonds; $11,500,000 in real estate mortgages, and 
$81,000 in bank deposits. The John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston has been licensed solely 
to make mortgage loans. 
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A NECESSARY QUALITY 


Persistence is the Essential of Every 
Successful Salesman 
WILL NOT BE TURNED DOWN 


A Man of This Calibre Will Not Take ‘‘No’’ for 
an Answer—The Actual Results 


Many sincere and earnest life insurance 
men, who have accomplished less than they 
could wish—as most men have—sometimes feel 
discouraged, viewing the spectacular suc- 
cesses which some bright, particular star has 
achieved. They review their lack of brilliant 
qualities, and gloomily conclude that they 
might as well quit trying and tackle something 
in which plodding merit stands a better chance 
of making good. And herein they are utterly 
wrong, for the simple reason that there is no 
business on the footstool in which the quality 
known as “sticktoitiveness” pays better than 
in this game of life insurance. 

The reason why this is so is the same as 
the reason why Persistence, with a big P, 
is the first and most essential quality in the 
work of selling in any line of business. ‘The 
man who sticks to it, who can’t be turned 
down—permanently, that is—is the man who 
lands the business, whether he is selling gro- 
ceries, bonds or life insurance. The most 
dazzling qualities of brain and presence fail 
the solicitor if he lacks the ability to stick, 
just as even the absence of these qualities can 
be made of no importance by the bulldog chap 
who knows nothing but hanging on. 

These things are, of course, in the nature of 
truisms; but they are frequently forgotten, as 
suggested above, and it is good to remind peo- 
ple of them now and then. And the down-in- 
the-mouth agent who stubbornly refuses to be- 
lieve this, and insists, rather, that he has a 
jinx, or that the men who are bringing in the 
business have some golden, royal road to suc- 
cess to which he cannot find the way, ought to 
try a little common, ordinary observation. He 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 
MIDLAND MUTUAL AGENCY 
MEETING 


The annual convention of the agents of the 
Midland Mutual Life of Columbus will be held 
at Cedar Point during the week beginning July 
24. An elaborate programme of addresses and 
discussions has been prepared. Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner is scheduled for a lecture on the evening of 
July 27. Besides the discussion of many insur- 
ance topics and special talks on the company 
and its policies, addresses will be made by some 
of the company’s officials. President Dr. W. O. 
Thompson will give a few welcoming remarks, 
as well as address the convention at the closing 
session, J. G. W. Steinman, secretary, will dis- 
cuss the “First Six Months of 1916." Dr. E. J. 
Wilson, medical director, will give an address 
entitled “‘Ten Years’ Experience of the Medical 
Department.”’ ‘‘No Contested Claims’’ will be 


can easily convince himself of his error by 
this means, and thus prove to himself that the 
simple, but sometimes difficult matter of stick- 
ing to it is, after all, the biggest thing in the 
business. 

PreccinGe At It 

A little sleuthing on the trail of one of the 
most successful individual producers in the 
country shows this beyond a doubt. It may 
be admitted at once that this man has a power- 
ful and convincing personality, and that he 
knows insurance from A to Z; but when all 
is said and done, his really remarkable suc- 
cess in writing business is due principally to 
the fact that it is virtually impossible to turn 
him down, once he is determined that a given 
prospect ought to have insurance. 

Many of the men he has written readily ad- 
mit that they couldn’t have been written by 
anybody else under the sun, because, as they 
point out, anybody else would have given them 
up as a bad job; and the fine point to remem- 
ber is that they regard the successful agent who 
finally made them take the insurance whether 
or no with undisguised admiration, of a de- 
cidedly friendly nature. This is worth bearing 
in mind by the too-sensitive agent who feels 
that he is an outcast, with every man’s hand 
against him. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that if he acts that way he is probably correct 
in his view; but the agent in question does not 
act that way, by any means. 

“If he gets on your trail you might as well 
vive up,” grinned a man whom he wrote some 
time ago for ten thousand. “You simply can't 
turn him down, that’s all there is to it. If 
you threw him out one door he'd be right 
back the next minute through another, and 
he'd stay with you until he had your signa- 
ture on the line. He figured me out to a 
gnat’s heel, as to what I ought to carry; and 
I knew he was right, too, but [ was determined 
not to take any more insurance. Lot of good 
my determination did me; because he liter- 
ally made me take that additional $10,000 
policy—and I’ve been glad ever since that I 
did.” 

This, of course, is usually the case. That 
is, the insured, once he has the policy, is glad 


the subject handled by H. B. Arnold, counsel, 
and “The Investment Experience of the Mid- 
land,”” by F. R. Huntington, treasurer. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS OF NEW 
YORK 

The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York will hold its May meeting to-night at the 
Arkwright Club. Dr. S. S. Huebner will be the 
principal speaker, having for his subject 
“Life Insurance Education.’’ The association, 
through the outing committee, of which W. F. 
Atkinson of Brooklyn is chairman, has planned 
to hold its annual outing at the Crescent Club 
in Brooklyn on June 27. A private boat will 
take the members from the battery to the 
Crescent Club, where outdoor games, a dinner 
and a general good time are to be had. 

In the membership campaign now on, every 
member is urged to secure at least one new ap- 
plicant before June 1 so that the association 


Thursday 


he took it. He would and frequently does fight 
tooth,and toenail, in hard times, to keep it 
up. He knows it is good for him to have. 
and he regards as a friend the man who got 
him into a corner and fought him into taking 
the insurance; and, as every insurance man 
knows, an astonishingly large proportion of 
the total business on the books of the com- 
panies is written in just that way. 


3USINESS THAT Stays 


The answer is certainly sufficiently plain to 
the agent who feels himself slipping into the 
also-ran class. If he has certain prospects, 
otherwise perfectly good, who seem to be im- 
possible to land, let him g»> after them more 
vigorously than ever; let hin hammer in upon 
them that they need additional insurance, and, 
what is more, that they need it in his com- 
pany and over his signature as agent. And in 
the end, never fear, he will win out. 

Taking rebuffs is an inescapable and highly 
disagreeable part of the work of writing life 
insurance, If business could be had simply by 
asking anybody once everybody would be writ- 
ing a million a year, and the field would be 
filled with men who were incapable of real 
work. However, that is not the case, as it 
happens. The mere mention of life insurance 
makes the average citizen back off in horror: 
but the insurance salesman worthy of the 
name does not wilt at a single negative, or 
a score of them. He simply grits his. teeth, 
musters a grin, if he can, and bores in the 
harder. Men of this type are found on the 
honor rolls of every company, with big com- 
mission incomes to plaster the sore spots 
caused by vehement turndowns which were 
later reversed. 

It was Wellington—or, if not, somebody else 
in the popular business of war—who put the 
thing in a nutshell, in a battle where his army 
was standing a terrific artillery fire, and, inci- 
dentally, returning it. 

“Hard pounding!” remarked an officer of 
his staff, anxiously. 

“Very hard pounding, gentlemen,” assented 
the general, cheerfully. “Let's see who can 
pound the hardest!” 


may be able to report a membership of 1000 to 
the National Association. 


TRY AGENT FOR TWISTING 

The May meeting of the North Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was held the night of 
May 13 at the Southland Hotel, Dallas. The 
following applications for membership were 
favorably acted upon: C. B. Johnson and F. F. 
Phillips, Amarillo, California State Life: 4. W. 
Billingsley, Sherman, Great Southern Life, and 
Richard L. Allen, Fort Worth, Great Southern 
Life. The remainder of the evening was con- 
sumed in discussing the matter of trying 4 
member on the charge of twisting. It was 
finally decided to have his trial at the June 
meeting as the special order of business. The 
license of the accused person has been revoked 
by Banking and Insurance Commissioner Patter- 
son. 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETS 


Arthur Hunter of New York Life Elected 


to the Presidency 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS 


Mortality of the Mutual Life—Other Subjects 
of Interest Discussed 


Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
was elected president of the Actuarial Society of 
America at its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor on Thursday and Friday of last week. 
Mr. Hunter succeeds James M. Craig. of the 
Metropolitan Life. The other officers elected 
at this meeting are Robert Henderson, of the 
Equitable Life of New York, and Edward K. 
Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
vice-presidents; Wendell M. Strong, of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, secretary, and William 
Young of the New York Life, editor. Four 
members of the council were elected to fill va- 
cancies caused by the election of Mr. Hunter as 
president and three members whose terms ex- 
pired this year. The new members are Will- 
iam A. Hutcheson, Mutual Life of New York; 
Henry Moir, Home Life of New York; F. H. 
Johnston, Prudential of Newark; Perey C. H. 
Papps, Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 

Five papers were presented at the meeting on 
Thursday following the address of President 
Craig, whose remarks centered about the propa- 
ganda for State or social insurance, President 
Craig’s speech was a brilliant denunciation of 
the plan to put the State in the insurance busi- 
ness and also gave some sharp criticism of the 
Massachusetts plan for putting the savings 
banks in the life insurance field. He criticised 
the statements recently made by Royal S. 
Meeker before the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, in 
which Dr. Meeker alluded to the success of in- 
surance by the State in some of the European 
countries. President Craig pointed out that Dr. 
Meeker had overlooked the inadequacy of the 
insurance given by Great Britain and Germany. 
The failure of the Wisconsin State Life Fund 
was also a subject of some comment, con- 
tributing much toward the analysis of the State 
insurance plan, 

On Thursday evening the annual banquet was 
held at the Astor. As a token of appreciation 
for the work Mr. Craig has done for the society 
and the insurance business as a whole and also 
as a commemorative mark for the completion 
of fifty years of service in the insurance busi- 
ness, the society presented retiring President 
Craig with a handsome clock. 

Although there were only five papers 
scheduled for the meeting, a discussion by 
Arthur B. Wood of the Sun Life of Montreal, on 
jar risks, it was decided, will be published as 
4 paper, thus making the contributions to this 
meeting total six in number. Mr. Wood's paper 
Was presented as a discussion of a paper by J. S. 
Thompson of the Mutual Life, in which the ex- 
perience of the Mutual Life on war risks was 
analyzed at the previous meeting. 


MUTUAL LIFE’S MORTALITY 
William A, Hutcheson of the Mutual Life pre- 
Sented a “Note on the Mortality Experience of 


the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York,’’ 


in which he made a comparison of the 
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experience of the company with that of all the 
companies contributing to the Medico-Actuarial 
Table. The most interesting feature of this 
paper was the statement that, although the 
Mutual Life’s contributions to the Medico- 
Actuarial Table were only about twelve per 
cent of the total entrants and exposures, the 
actual deaths in the Mutual’s experience were 
100.2 per cent of the deaths shown in the Medi- 
co-Actuarial Table. Mr. Hutcheson’s paper con- 
tained a number of tabulations illustrating the 
comparison in the periods from 1885-1892 and 
1893 to 1900. Of these tables he said in part: 


It will be seen that the ratio of the actual to the 
expected deaths by the M. A. Table was 71 per cent 
by policies and 72.3 per cent by amounts. The first 
year deaths by policies were 61 per cent, and by 
amounts 72 per cent, of those expected by the M. A. 
Table. The progressive improvement shown for the 
issues of the three eight-year periods covered in 
Table B (103.9 per cent, 100.8 per cent and 92.5 per 
cent, respectively) is continued for the issues of the 
period 1907 to 1913, where the ratio is only 71 per 
cent. . 

One of the matters which troubled the committee in 
charge of the medico-actuarial investigation was the 
fact that the M. A. Table showed very little benefit of 
selection after the first year for ages under 50. [t 
would appear that the Mutual’s experience for the last 
few years’ issues showed a mortality of about 60° per 
cent in the first policy year, and that for policy years 
over 5, the mortality was over 90 per cent of that ex- 
pected by the M. A. Table. ‘This would seem to indi- 
cate that in future we may look for a considerable 
benefit from selection in the early policy years, some 
such benefit perhaps as is assumed in the select and 
ultimate method of valuation. 

from the figures it is apparent that the M. A. 
Table very correctly indicates the rate of mortality 
which the Mutual Life experienced in the issues of 
1885 to 1908, inclusive--not only for the first policy 
year, but for subsequent policy years. On the other 
hand, the issues of 1907 to 19138, inclusive, have 
shown a considerable improvement in mortality 
during the early policy years. 


MORTALITY AMONG OVERWEIGHTS 
A. A. Welch, of the Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford, discussed the subject of overweights 
in his paper, “A Practical Rating for Over- 
weights.’’ He said in part: 


The tables in Volume If. of the Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality Investigation showing the influence of build 
on mortality have attracted wide attention, and none 
have been of more interest to underwriters than those 
which give the relative mortality in the so-called over- 
weight classes. In spite of the warning given in the 
text of this report against accepting the final percent- 
ages of actual to expected deaths in the various classes 
as evidencing the mortality which might be expected 
in the future in any completed experience, tables 
have been formed for the use of underwriting from 
these very percentages Underwriters seem to have 
paid no attention to the fact that in these tables a pre- 
ponderance of exposures in the early policy years has 
resulted in a total relative mortality far below that 
which a completed experience would show, 

On page 14 of Volume If. of the Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality Investigation two reasons are given why 
that experience was confined to ages at issue and 
policy years and why no general ultimate table was 
made from the mortality at attained ages, the principal 
reason being that at no other time than at the date o 
issue of the contract can the weight of the insured be 
known. But if these tables are to be of value in 
rating overweight risks some ultimate table must be 
formed from the exposures at attained ages; for since 
in the experience by policy years 70 per cent of the 
exposures 1S confined to the first ten years and 90 per 
cent to the first fifteen years, no approach to a true 
relative mortality in a completed experience for any 
age at issue can be obtained from these tables as 
printed. 


He then gave a table showing the actual death 
rate in the designated overweight groups, the 
first four policy years being excluded. He 
pointed out, with respect to the resultant 
graphs, that they would seem to indicate that 
with slight deviations the mortality curve of 
each overweight group. practically coincides 
with that of the normal Medico-Actuarial Table, 
advanced a certain number of years, except at 
the extremes. In concluding his paper, Mr. 
Welch said: 

It will be noted that the advance in age depends 
on the pounds overweight alone, and not on the age 
at issue (with a possible slight exception at the upper 


ages). Roughly speaking, each ten pounds of over- 
weight should add one year to the age, but such a 
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rule is too harsh for the slightly overweight and does 
not quite meet the needs of the exceptionally heavy- 
weight. 

When we consider that the mortality among these 
overweights has resulted, probably, through a most 
critical selection by the various companies, and that a 
freer acceptance of the overweight classes—which 
would be the result if the various companies felt that 
these overweights could be safely taken on at an in- 
creased age rating—would result in a still higher mor- 
tality, it would be well to make an underwriting rule 
for these overweights something like the following: 
Divide the pounds overweight by 7 and subtract 1. 
The result would be the number of years which the 
age should be advanced, making no advance in age 
unless the result is 3 or more. 

One word in closing; underwriters have been very 
careful to demand extra ratings or premiums from 
classes of risks where the mortality is 130 per cent of 
the normal on account of occupation, but have ac- 
cepted without question at normal rates risks weighing 
in excess of the normal from 35 to 45 pounds, and yet 
in such a group the mortality is in excess of 130 per 
cent of the normal. Railroad section foremen are 
rated up or charged an extra premium, and yet a man 
5 feet 9 inches and weighing 200 pounds has been 
gladly accepted at normal rates when by our own 
Statistics we canot hope for a mortality as favorable 
as that existing among section foremen, 


, 


Andrew D. Watson, actuary of the Govern- 
ment Insurance Department at Ottawa, Canada, 
delivered a highly interesting technical paper 
entitled ‘‘Valuations of Policies Grouped as to 
Age Attained.’’ The paper dealt with a new 
theoretical method of valuing groups based 
upon the consideration of all classes of policies 
taken together, if so desired, as to age attained. 
By this method the necessity of constants is 
obviated, 

Robert Henderson of the Equitable Life also 
read a technical paper entitled ‘““Note on Gradu- 
ation by Adjusted Averages.” C. R. Fitzgerald, 
of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, gave an 
address on the “Mortality Experience of the 
Worcester Fire Society,’’ which was received 
with much interest. Mr. Fitzgerald made a 
comparison of the mortality experience of the 
society with that of Yale graduates. The bal- 
ance of the session was devoted to the discus- 
sion of papers delivered at the previous meet- 
ing. 





TWO NEW ASSOCIATIONS 

Life underwriters in Saginaw, Mich.; Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., and Marietta, Ohio, have or- 
ganized new associations. In Parkersburg and 
Marietta the agents jointly formed one organi- 
zation to be known as the Inter-city Associa- 
tion, which elected the following officers: 
President, W. H. Bettes; secretary, Herbert L. 
Smith; committee on by-laws, A. L. Metealf, 
Ben W. Morris, Herbert L. Smith; committee on 
membership, J. D. Strakey of Parkersburg and 
S. A. Kiger of Marietta. 

Saginaw agents organized at a meeting held 
recently. Meetings will be held monthly and a 
vigorous campaign is now on to secure as mem- 
bers all the Saginaw life agents by June 1. 
Officers are as follows: President, F. M. Bul- 
lock; first vice-president, Edgar A. Loomis; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. R. Smith; secretary- 
treasurer, O. B. Haller. 


MISSOURI MUTUAL LIFE OF 
SEDALIA 
The Missouri Mutual Life of Sedalia has com- 
pleted its organization and received its license. 
The officers and directors of the company were 
chosen as follows: Charles Freed, president; 


Joel E. Roark, first vice-president; C. H. Fer- 


guson, second vice-president and agency man- 
ager; W. W. Barrett, treasurer; B. R. Cosby, 
secretary; Lee Montgomery, general counsel; 
Dr. D. P. Dyer, medical director; A. W. Friemel, 


cashier. 
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ORDERS SUIT RETRIED 


Iowa Supreme Court Declares Des 
Moines Life Case Mistrial 


MANY IMPORTANT POINTS 


Opinion Affects Companies as Parties to a Sale 
Values Should be Made Known 


The famous case of E. J. Dawson against the 
National Life of Chicago was sent back to the 
Des Moines district courts for retrial by the 
Iowa Supreme Court because it was not tried be- 
fore a jury. Mr. Dawson was a minority stock- 
holder in the Des Moines Life, and his suit was 
brought following the sale of that company to 
the National Life. The validity of the sale can- 
not be affected by the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

In his complaint, Dawson charged that he was 
persuaded to sell his stock in the Des Moines 
Life for $200 per share by the Charles Rawson 
interests, who in turn disposed of it to the 
National at $700 per share. The amount in- 
volved in the Dawson case was not large, but if 
the ruling is accepted as a precedent by other 
minority stockholders, thousands of dollars 
will be sought in way of reparation for some 
400 shares of the stock. The heaviest stock- 
holder was Arthur Reynolds, now of the Con- 
tinental-Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Reynolds sued for $40,000 damages im- 
mediately after the sale, but later withdrew his 
suit. Dawson, on a_ similar showing, went 
through with the case and lost in the District 
Court, and has now won out on appeal, obtain- 
ing an order for a new trial. It is expected that 
the National will ask for a rehearing at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. 

MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS MUST BE 
INFORMED 

Some important principles are involved in the 
ease which attorneys feel affects every insur- 
ance company sale, as well as similar actions on 
the part of corporations. Dawson and his at- 
torneys contended that the Rawsons, as officers 
of the company, were bound to conduct it in the 
interest of the stockholders. Instead of that, 
it was charged, they surreptitiously entered into 
a contract with the National for a sale of their 
stock at a tremendous advance over what the 
minority stockholders were told it was worth, 
thereby making a profit of over a half million 
dollars. 

It was contended by Attorney Casper Schenk, 
representing Dawson, that the officers of the 
company were required to disclose to the mi- 
nority stockholders the value of the property, 
and the Supreme Court upholds this view. 

Wilmot Harbach, son-in-law of Mrs. Rawson, 
in addition to receiving the big bonus on the 
stock, received $40,000 commission and a_ posi- 
tion. with the National at $12,000 per year for 
three years. 

CASE TO JURY 

The Supreme Court states that no fault could 
be found with the Rawsons or Mr. Harbach for 
selling their own stock at whatever they might 
obtain for the same. But this was not what 
they did, for ‘‘the jury might have found that 
the Rawsons and Harbach, instead of making 
the deal for the company and distributing the 
proceeds to the shareholders pro rata, entered 
into a secret agreement with the other defend- 


ants through which to appropriate the benefit 
of the transfer to their own advantage to the 
exclusion of the other stockholders. That 
there was sufficient evidence to carry these 
issues to the jury the record leaves no doubt,” 
says the court. “It follows that the court 
erred in withdrawing the issue of constructive 
fraud from the jury and in directing a verdict 
in favor of defendants.”’ 


PLACES LARGE GROUP INSURANCE 


By announcement just made another huge 
group insurance transaction has gone into effect. 
More than 2000 employees of the Kohler indus- 
tries, manufacturers of pianos, player pianos, 
player piano actions, etc., have been insured 
through the presentation of certificates of life 
insurance aggregating over $1,000,000 and issued 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Care- 
ful inspections were made of the numerous 
plants of the Kohler industries in New York, the 
result of which indicated excellent conditions 
surrounding the employees with modern safe- 
guards and appliance to promote the health 
and well-being of the workers. Consequently, 
individual medical examination was waived upon 
all employees at work at the time the insurance 
went into effect. 

The official announcement was made by Mr. 
Geo. W. Gittins, general manager of the Kohler 
Industries. In explaining the inauguration of 
the plan, he said: 

We are constantly mindful of the loyalty and 
efficiency of our employees and appreciate these 
qualities which have contributed much to the 
success of our business. After study we have 
decided to express this appreciation by furnish- 
ing to all permanent employees without ex- 
pense to them a life insurance policy in the sum 
of $500, payable to the employee’s beneficiary 
in the event of death while in the employ of 
the company. It has been our thought that the 
continuance of the pay envelope, so to speak, 
for a reasonable period in event of death during 
employment is a matter of vital concern. More- 
over, possibly some would be unable to pass the 
rigid physical requirements of the necessary 
medical examination for individual insurance. 
It has therefore been a particular pleasure to 
contribute through the medium of this insur- 
ance plan to freedom from worry on the part 
of our employees and those who look to them 
for the pay envelope and without individual 
medical examination of the group” plan. In 
making the arrangement we have had pleasure 
in acknowledging the intelligent and zealous 
service which has characterized the work of 
our employees in the past. 

The interesting feature of the Kohler indus- 
tries is the modern lines along which employ- 
ment is organized and the remarkable system of 
employee welfare in effect. Among the benefit 
plans now in operation are: 


A semi-annual bonus fund for continuous 
service effective from employment sickness 
fund, 

A restaurant for employees with food at cost. 

Privilege of purchasing fresh vegetables in 
season at cost. 

Filtered ice water throughout all plants. 

Trade school giving instructions in the me- 
chanism of player actions. All employees eli- 
gible to attend without charge. 

Medical treatment by special physician with- 
out charge and free semi-private hospital at- 
tention if necessary. 

First aid to the injured cabinets throughout 
all plants with antiseptic treatment for even 
the slightest injuries. Free taxi service to 
home if necessary. 

Kye examinations without charge. Glasses or 
treatment if needed at specially reduced price. 

Dental treatment for employees at reduced 
rates. 

Lecture and shop talks at noon hour at in- 
tervals, with special lectures for women em- 
ployees. Free circulating library. 

Co-operation promotion among departments 


Thursdav 


by monthly progress club dinner attended by 
departmental heads. 

Prizes for suggestions, with payment accord- 
ing to value of suggestion, smallest prize, $5, 

Membership in societies promoting safety 
work. The company is a firm believer jn 
“Safety First’? and machinery and _ sanitation 
safeguards of highest order. 

The adoption of group insurance by the Kohler 
industries will do much to further the interests 
in which employers in this field are engaged. 


DAILY REPORTS REQUIRED IN 
CONTEST 

A contest by one of the Ohio agencies of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa will carry some gpecial 
interest with most general agents in that it was 
handled on the basis that every agent turn in a 
daily report of his work, showing calls made 
and various other data of value. This is a plan 
that has been experimented with more or less 
by nearly every general agent at some time or 
other, and in most instances it is soon found 
that the average agent will not even accept this 
attractive method of carrying on his work so 
that it will bring him the greatest possible re- 
sults. This is somewhat surprising, and it is of 
real interest to note that the plan was success- 
fully operated in at least one instance, with the 
result that the agency to which it was applied 
produced during the month the largest amount 
of new business it had ever secured in any one 
month. 


IOWA MEDICAL DIRECTORS MEET 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Medical Directors of Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies of Iowa was held at Davenport 
Iowa, May 10, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Crawford of Cedar 
Rapids Life; vice-president, Dr. Wells of Equi- 
table Life; secretary, Dr. Turner of Western 
Life. The object of this organization of medi- 
cal directors of legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies is for the purpose of a closer relation- 
ship between the companies and the local ex- 
aminers and to obtain the greatest efficiency 
among the examiners throughout the State. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE CHANGES 


C. W. TI. Woodland, Canadian manager of the 
Employers Liability of London, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the North American Life 
of Toronto, Canada. W. K. George, a director, 
has been elected first vice-president, succeeding 
the late J. Kerr Osborne. T. H. McLean, dis- 
trict manager at Calgary, has been appointed 
district manager at Winnipeg, and A. L. Hib- 
bard, district manager at Calgary, succeeding 
Mr. McLean. T. E. Bourke, formerly with the 
Sun Life, has taken the position of district man 
ager at Montreal for the North American Life. 


NEW ASSOCIATION AT WILLIAMS- 
PORT 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Association of Life 
Underwriters was a result of a well-attended 
mecting in that city. L. G. Bullard was elected 
president; Willis H. Faber, vice president; I 
N. Witt, second vice-president; W. H. Hunter, 
secretary, and Lyman A. Pray, treasurer. The 
executive committee is composed of the officers 
and J. F. Collier, James A. Tyson and James T. 
Dawson. 
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INDEPENDENT LIFE OF TENN. 


Insurance Commissioner Petitions to En- 
join Company from Further Trans- 
acting Business 
A petition asking that, a receiver be appointed 
for the Independent Life Insurance Company of 
Nashville was filed in the Chancery Court Sat- 
urday by the State of Tennessee on relation of 
the State Insurance Commissioner W. F. Dun- 
par, through Attorney-General Frank M. Thomp- 
son. The defendants also include the directors 
of the company. It is charged in the petition, 
first, that the insurance company is insolvent, 
that it has exceeded the powers conferred upon 
it by the State in its charter, that it has to- 
tally and wholly failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the laws of Tennessee regulating and 
controlling the business which it is transacting 
and was chartered to transact, and, lastly, that 
its condition now is such as to render its 
further proceedings in the business of life in- 
surance in any form hazardous to the public 

and to its policyholders. 

An injunction is asked restraining the com- 
pany and its officials from further transacting 
of business of life insurance in the State of 
Tennessee, and that upon final hearing the in- 
junction be made perpetual; that a receiver be 
appointed to take possession of the property of 
the company; that the company be declared in- 
solvent, and its assets converted into money 
for the payment of the policyholders pro rata. 

Before proceedings were instituted against 
the company, the Insurance Department em- 
ployed two actuaries to go over the books of 
the company. Much attention is devoted in the 
petition to the purchase of the present office 
building used by the company. 

Referring to the interest of the Independent 
Life in the office building, the bill alleges that 
conditions “render the interest which said com- 
pany has in said property a mere indefinite, in- 
definable and undetermined equity, which is not 
available now or in the near future for the pay- 
ment of death claims to the policyholders of the 
respondent company, ard therefore said equity 
is not an asset, either general or net, which 
under the law is available for the benefit of 
policyholders.”’ 

The Insurance Department has notified the in- 
surance company that the purehase of the build- 
ing subject to first and second mortgage bonds, 
must be rescinded and the status quo of both 
companies restored, and the property turned 
back to the Corner Realty Company, the de- 
mand being ignored. 

It is stated that the stock of the Independent 
Life was sold at a price in excess of its par 
value, this excess being a surplus under the law 
amounting to $274,098. The Western and At- 
lantic received approximately $163,377 in this 
Way, or a total of $437,375, for the surplus of the 
two companies when the consolidation took 
place, 

“It is alleged that on September 31, 1915, the 
liability of the company exceeded its assets in 
the sum of $219,522; that is to say, there was a 
deficit of said amount. Complainant avers that 
said last mentioned sum, when added to the said 
surplus of $437,375, makes the sum of $656,897, 
Which represents the money of the stockholders 
and policyholders lost in the management and 
control of this company from its organization in 
1907 down to the 30th day of September, 1915. 

COMPANY’S REPLY 

In reply to an inquiry, Paul Roberts, presi- 
dent of the Independent Life, stated in a spe- 
cial telegram to THE SPECTATOR: 


We wish to say that the bill for a receiver- 
ship will be answered in court and the allega- 
tions emphatically denied, but as the matter 
is in the hands of our counsel and in court, 
where we feel that justice will be done, we 
think it improper to comment further. 


SHREVEPORT TAX SUIT FILED 

The city of Shreveport, La., has brought suit 
against the New York Life to collect $3240 as the 
amount claimed to be due the city for taxes on 
the gross premiums written through the Shreve- 
port office of the New York Life in 1915. The 
premiums amounted to $540,000. In its answer 
to the suit, filed in the District Court, the com- 
pany claims that the city is entitled to collect 
only on policies issued on the lives of people re- 
siding within its borders and that that clause of 
the license tax ordinance under which the suit 





is brought is illegal, unconstitutional and 
amounts to double taxation. It is set forth in 
the answer that the premiums on_ policies 
issued to Shreveporters collected in 1915 
amounted to $183,000, and that the city is due 
$1080 on that amount. This $1080 was offered in 
payment of the company’s license fee, it is 
stated, and was refused. The least the city 
should have done, it is claimed, was to accept 
the money and then bring suit for whatever 
balance it thought was coming to it. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHES PENSION 
FUND 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
has raised $2,000,000 toward the $5,000,000 it has 
set out to accumulate to establish a pension 
fund for its clergy. The Church Pension Fund has 
voluntarily placed itself under the supervision 
of the New York Insurance Department, and its 
plans are understood to have been worked out 
on actuarial lines. The plan provides that 
every clergyman can retire at age sixty-eight, 
and receive an annual pension of from $600 to 
$2,000, based on one and one-quarter per cent 
of his average annual salary, multiplied by the 
number of years he has been in the service of 
the church. A minimum of $600 has been fixed. 
Provision is also made for widows, the pension 
being calculated from the date of marriage, in- 
stead of the date of ordination. After the ini- 
tial fund is accumulated the future is provided 
for by requiring each parish to contribute seven 
per cent of the rector’s salary to the pension 
fund. Six wealthy members of the church have 
promised to pay all expenses incurred in raising 
the $5,000,000. 

WILL HOLD AGENCY MEETING 

JUNE 1 AND 2 

The American Life of Des Moines will hold its 
agency convention at Des Moines on June 1 and 
2. The programme has not been completed, but 
the preliminary announcement states that the 
Chamberlain hotel will be headquarters. There 
will be a dinner at the Chamber of Commerce 
Thursday evening, June J, and a banquet at the 
Chamberlain Friday evening, June 2. J. C. 
Griffith, A. D. Hindman and H. A. Bryan are in 
charge of affairs. The tentative programme 
provides for luncheon the first day at the Golf 
and Country Club, an automobile drive over the 
city and a smoker and booster meeting in the 
evening. The second day will be strictly busi- 
ness except at the banquet, which will be fol- 
lowed with a presentation of prizes for the most 


successful business producers. 


“Tire Spectator is very excellent and appreciated, 
I think, by all life insurance men.”—B, W. Alexander, 
Insurance Agent, Queen City, Mo. 
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TO FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


Metropolitan Life Donates Large Sum 
Toward White Plague Fund 


THREE-YEAR STUDY PLANNED 


Recommendations for the Analysis to be 
Made—Preventable Disease 

A leading step has been taken in the fight 
against the spread of tuberculosis by the Metro- 
politan Life of New York. The directors have 
voted a donation of $100,000 to the National 
Association for the Study of the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. The money is to be used to 
demonstrate by experiment the fact that tuber- 
culosis can be controlled, just as any other in- 
fectious disease. The plan as _ outlined at 
present is to select a small city in New York or 
Massachusetts, and in that town all known 
methods for treating and preventing the disease 
will be applied, with a view of eliminating it in 
the community. 

The Metropolitan Life has had considerable 
opportunity to study many of the tubercular 
cases through its industrial department and 
more recently in its sanitorium at Mount Mac- 
Gregor. Among the industrial policyholders, 
numbering in the neighborhood of 12,000,000, the 
company finds a remarkable prevalence of the 
disease, which causes more than sixteen per 
cent of the deaths among the industrial policy- 
holders, the deaths from this disease during 1915 
alone amounting to 14,325. 

The Metropolitan suggested to the Tubercu- 
losis Prevention Association at the time it an- 
nounced its gift the following: (1) Periodical 
medical examinations of all persons in the com- 
munity. (2) Medical and nursing care of all 
cases of tuberculosis. (3) Sanitorium care for 
those cases that need it. (4) Establishment of 
a tuberculosis clinic or dispensary with such 
co-operation from the local and State health 
officers and employers and schoo) authorities as 
they can get. 


CINCINNATI AGENCY WINS CUP 

The Cincinnati agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York, under Manager Ferguson, has won 
possession of the silver loving-cup offered to the 
best of the ten agencies in the central division 
of the company, the local agency’s work in 
April winning this honor. The agency in Cin- 
cinnati will also send the largest delegation in 
the division to the meeting of the $100,000 Club 
at Atlantic City, twelve men, besides Manager 
ferguson and Superintendent Spiker, qualifying 
for the honor during the club year, which closed 
May 1. 

LECTURES AT UNIVERSITY OF 

VIRGINIA 

The honor of delivering the first lecture on in- 
surance at the University of Virginia belongs to 
Samuel B. Love, Virginia manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York and president of the 
Richmond Association of Life Underwriters. 
With the subject “Saving in Salvage on the 
Widow,” he delivered an address, May 10, to 
nearly 100 students in the class of political 
economy and was heard with deep attention. 
At the close of the lecture the students asked 
him a number of questions bearing on the sub- 
ject. Professor Page was so much impressed 
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that he said that efforts would be made to es- 
tablish a regular course in insurance at the 
university. 





NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED IN 
CANADA 

The Northwestern Life Insurance Company of 
Winnipeg has been licensed by the Insurance 
Department of Manitoba. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000, of which $313,300 has been subscribed 
and $25,523 paid up. Assets are given as $32,936. 
H. R. S. McCabe is secretary and general man- 
ager of the company. 


NEW PRESIDENT MONTH 


The field force of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines is exerting its best efforts to make the 
month of May the greatest month in the his- 
tory of the company from the standpoint of 
business production. This aim is in honor of 
George Kuhns, recently elected president of 
the company, and it is proposed to write over 
$7,000,000 of business during the month. Splen- 
did progress already has been made, the total 
for the first twelve working days of the month 
being $3,000,000. May has been styled ‘Our 
New President Month,” in honor of President 
Kuhns. April and March were both great 
months for the Bankers Life, the total for each 
being approximately $4,500,000 of business 
written. 


COMPANY TIDINGS 

The Germania Life Insurance Company of New 
York has notified its home office employees that all 
who wish to enroll for the Plattsburg Military Training 
Camp will be allowed the additional time in their va- 
cations. 

The Northern Life of Seattle has entered Mon- 
tana and has appointed Volney G. Hart as general 
agent, with headquarters at Great Falls. The com- 
pany has had a successful year so far, having pro- 
duced more business during the first quarter than in 


the corresponding period of any previous year in the 
company’s history. 

—The business applied for at the home office of the 
Germania Life of New York during the first four 
months of 1916 showed an increase of forty-four per 
cent, aS compared with the same period of the best 
previous year. 

April was “Nollen month” for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, in honor of Secretary Gerard 5. Nollen, 
and the field force of the company celebrated it by 
writing nearly three times as much new business as 
was written during the month of April in 1915. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
reports that the business for April amounted to $14,- 
021,760, an increase of $3,649,620 over April, 1915. 
The reported business for the first four months of 


the current year is $56,107,140, or $12,143,780 more 


than the amount reported in the same period a year 
ago. 

The biggest month in production in the history of 
the company was the record set by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne in April, when new business 
to the extent of $1,165,000 was written. This record, 
however, bids fair to be surpassed during May, which 
is Hall month, in honor of the vice-president, during 
which a contest is waged annually for the possession 
of the Arthur I’. Hall Cup and three other cups, which 
become the individual property of the winners. 

LIFE NOTES 

The proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life Convention have 
heen published in pamphlet form and are now. being 
distributed. 

William M,. St. John, a veteran of the Civil War 
and a former vice-president of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, died on Friday at his home in New 
York city. He was at one time president of the 
Standard Fire of New York. 

—The Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has appointed T. C. Bassett of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, agency manager for the western part of 
the State. Mr. Bassett was formerly a_ prominent 


Thursday 


Northwestern Mutual Life agent, and about two year 
ago was mentioned as candidate for State Insurance 


Commissioner, 

Governor Whitman has approved Senator Horton’s 
bill amending the New York insurance law in relation 
to domestic insurance corporations doing business jn 
a foreign State or Territory. 

—Wellington R. Slocum, cashier of the Travelers, 
has been made a director of the Travelers Bank ana 
Trust Company and also appointed to the finance com 
mittee of the bank and trust company. 

The Equitable Life of New York has insured the 
employees of the Kohler & Campbell Company, piano 
manufacturers, under the group plan. The policies are 
for $500 each, and the premiums are paid by the em 
ployers. 

Insurance Commissioner Hardison and President 
McClench of the Massachusetts Mutual Life will he 
the principal speakers before the Life Underwriters 
Association of Western Massachusetts at its meeting 
on Thursday of this week. 

Frank HTH]. Davis has resigned as actuary and 
manager of the ordinary department of the American 
National of Galveston, and has become assistant secre 
tary of the Merchants Life of Burlington. Ralph M. 
Anderson succeeds Mr. Davis. 

Edward L. Williams has resigned as second vice 
president of the Inter-Southern Life of Louisvile to 
devote his time to other interests. KE. L. Moore has 
become general agent in Alabama, with headquarters 
at Birmingham, relinquishing the position of superin 
tendent of agencies. 

Col. Fred Fleming of the Kansas City Life Insur 
ance Company was the guest of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oklahoma City on a very interesting trad 
survey trip in the oil-producing section in the eastern 
part of that State last week. There were 135 business 
men from different sections of the Southwest in the 
party, which traveled in a special train and_ visited 
ninety-six cities and towns, making night stops at Bar- 
tlesville, Holdenville, Ardmore, Me lester and Mus 
kogee, in each of which there was a public reception 


for the party. 
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A MAN ASKED RECENTLY- 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IS writing so much more business now than it wrote 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% of the face amount of the policy each year 
during the lifetime of the insured and the payment 


FULL FACE amount of the policy to the Bene- 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Life Insurance 
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for Ficld Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


HINTS, MINTS, SQUINTS 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Ran across a man once who had a most 
wonderful policy. “At end of fifteen years 
I receive the face of the policy, all I have 
paid in and 4 per cent compound interest 
besides,” so he recited. | never smiled. No, 
the agent wasn’t to blame. The man got 
lost on the sea of words the agent used 
without chart or compass. When [I rescued 
him, he went after that agent good and 
plenty, believe me! But when | had finished 
my defense of that solicitor, that poor, 
ignorant citizen was ready to kiss his hand. 
Oh, | think it’s a good idea to defend any 
representative of a competing company, 
however harshly some man may criticise 
him. Try it on! Some day some fool may 
charge you with all the sins in the calendar. 
How glad you would be to have an advo 
cate, 

When he died, [ took a draft to the 
widow. She realized the benefit, and took a 
policy for her young daughter. The nurse 
called and listened while I talked; she 
caught the fever so she wanted to introduce 
me to her brother. Tle couldn't withstand 
my argument, and wanted a friend to listen. 
Ile listened, was conquered, and so on, Did 
f run short of miaterial—nit! The oper 
vision, the constructive mind, the dynamics of 
personality—there you are, A/r. Success! Many 
agents need to have Niagaras removed 
from their eyes so they can see beyond 
their noses. They need an injection of 
horse sense into their noddles so they can 
make two plus two equal four. They need 
Edison batteries to put volts into their systems, 
so their words will come out like sparks of liv- 
ing fire. When you get one of these chaps 
trimmed like that, it’s a joy forever to see him 


work. What! You never did? Just get a line 


on that solicitor who writes $250,000 or more 
Per annum. ‘Take a qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis of his daily regime. It beats a 
three-ring circus for living interest. 

He called at the house one evening just after 
dinner. His winsome way lured the little four- 
year-old girl to his knee. He talked kindly to 
her about playthings, her baby brother, her 
kitten chasing a ball around, and finally asking 
her whom she loved best, “My daddy,” she 
quickly answered. And then, “What would 


you do, dear, if your papa should go away and 
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never, never come back?” “I would cry all the 
time,” she replied. “There, honey, better jump 
down now, this gentleman and | wish to talk 
about something for you and mamma,” said the 


? 


father. Did the agent get the application: 
One guess. Did he talk laws, figures, condi- 
tions, ratios, reserves, dividends? Not by a 
jugful of forty-rod! Well, what then? Only 
a tiny picture—a little fairy with no daddy! 
That touched a spring in the father’s heart 
which started that big Corliss engine of love 
and protection working overtime. If you, my 
son, will mix your oils and pigments right, 


you, too, can paint pictures.  R. O. Ticitos. 


EFFECTS OF EARLY ILLNESS 

The mortality during three years following an 
attack of typhoid fever is twice as high as 
among men without such history; about forty 
per cent of these deaths come from = tubercu 
losis and fifteen per cent from heart troubles, 
which develop as sequels after apparent re 
coveries. 

And pneumonia very often leaves a vulner- 
ability which leads to early death from the same 
causes; simple pleurisy without effusion raises 
the death rate about twenty per cent. 

Rheumatism is notoriously followed by or- 
vanic diseases of the heart, though the im- 
pairment may remain latent and unnoticed for 
« long time. 

And so any other common severe illness is 
apt to be followed by complications not at once 
observed and both patient and physician are de- 
luded into the belief that recovery was per- 
fect. 

In every case, with a record of former severe 
illness, therefore, the examiner should make 
every possible test to assure himself that no 
vestige is discoverable.John L. Davis, Medi- 
cal Director Amicable Life. 


TO-MORROW 


He was going to be all that a mortal should be, 
To-morrow; 
No one should be kinder or braver than he 
To-morrow. 
A friend who was troubled and weary he knew 
Who’d be glad of a lift and who needed it, too; 
On him he would call and see what he could do 
To-morrow. 
Each morning he stacked up the letters he’d 
write 
To-morrow. 
And thought of the folks he would fill with 
delight 
Tomorrow. 
It was too bad, indeed, he was busy to-day, 
And hadn’t a minute to stop on his way; 
More time I will have to give others, he’d say, 
To-morrow. 
The greatest of workers this man would have 
been 
To-morrow; 
The world would have known him had he ever 
seen 
To-morrow. 
But the fact is he died and he faded from view, 
And all that he left nere when living was 
through 
Was a mountain of things he intended to do 
To-morrow.—International Lifeman, 





REAPERS 


Since the World Began the Successful 
Reaper Has Had His Bill Jones 
FAITH 
The Girls Giggled and the Guides Scoffed, but 
the City Clerk of the Big Expectation Became 
the Adulated Hero 
(Tutirp Gossip) 

Hhis is the time of year when fishing and 
outing yarns are in season. You will see a 
fellow in the subway measuring off on his 
walking stick a half-yard of “He was this 
long!’ And once a solicitor surprised me by 
saying, “Gosh, but | swear his tail was as broad 
as my two hands!” | supposed he was telling 
me of a big case he had just landed, whereas 
he was boasting of the capture of a land-locked 
salmon up in Vermont. 

As the law is off, so to speak, on woodsy 
narrations, let me tell a tale which has its 
plendid moral hitched on behind so firmly you 
couldn't pry it off with a crowbar. 

In the company of a fellow who has a way 
of yanking in enormous fish and hefty commis- 
sions | once hit the upper part of Maine. This 
fellow always expects that things of magnitude 
will come his way. They do. 

lor a week we took trout, but in that part 
of Maine fish below three pounds are not con- 
sidered respectable. None that either of us 
caught pulled down the scales to the three- 
pound notch. My friend kept steadily on the 
job, putting in a ten-hour day in every twenty- 
four hours. The last evening of our stay ar- 
rived, and at 10 o’clock the man who had no 
idea of returning to the city of New York 
without a capture of immense size raised and 
landed a trout which weighed a little over five 
pounds. He was not surprised. With a lantern 
he carefully examined and weighed the fish. 

“Tt’s a buster!” exclaimed our host, who had 
come out to the boat landing. “The biggest 
trout so far this season!” 

On the following afternoon we left the inn. 
Before we said our farewells to our host, he 
remarked to my companion: 

“If you hadn’t expected to catch a big fel- 
low you wouldn’t have caught one. The only 
way to get things is to begin by expecting ’em !” 

A Bear Story 

Our host went on to tell the following bear 

story, which I have repeated before, but which 
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has so excellent a lesson for all of us that 
repetitions cannot be too many. 
It seems that one afternoon the boat brought 


to the “Big Pool House” the weirdest example 
of a city counter jumper Ict suddenly into all 
outdoors that the house had ever harbored. 
His outing costume still retained the creases 
of the shelves, and everything from brand new 
valise to brand new rifle and rod cases recked 
of the tenderfoot. 

Before supper the young man of bleached 
face and white hands rigged himself up in a 
costume which was a city clerk’s idea of a 
Leatherstocking. Around his white neck was 
a Rooseveltian neckerchief, and dangling from 
his girlish waist was a heavy pistol in a yellow 
holster, with an immense hunting knife on the 
side. 

Up and down the porch stalked the Leather- 
stocking. The veterans of the house, fresh in 
from the pool, gazed at the apparition and 
wondered. The girls giggled. And a guide, 
who was just back with an angler from Lost 
Lake, scowled and said to another guide, “It's 
a walkin’ picture from a sporting magazine 
cover! Say, if that thing gits wished off on me 
I'll tie a stun ’round its nice little neck and 
upset th’ canoe!” 

But Leatherstocking had no idea of employ- 
ing a guide. Ile expected glory, but he had no 
thought of sharing it with anybody. 

The following morning he appeared again 
on the porch. Again he was attired in full 
department store hunting rig. Ile also carried 
a heavy rifle, so new that it was evident it had 
yet to chuck its first bullet from its glittering 
mouth, 

“Where do you shoot the biggest bears?” 
asked young Leatherstocking of the host, who 
was chatting in a group of veteran rodsters. 
Behind politely held hands the fishermen 
grinned. Specific directions were given con- 
cerning a patch which ran up the ridge back of 
the hotel and came out to a sheep pasture. 

As the illustration fresh from a Cooper novel 
disappeared beyond the tennis courts there was 
much laughter on the porch. 

“Tope he wont shoot one of my yearling 
heifers,” said the proprietor. “If I hadn't been 
so flabbergasted by his question I’d have sug- 
gested another direction.” 

Two hours later the hotel loungers heard in 
quick succession three rifle shots. They seemed 
to come from the direction of the sheep lot. 
A little later a calm, but evidently proud young 
Leatherstocking, his clothing immaculate and 
his yellow hunting shoes without a speck of 
mud or dust, stalked from the fringe of the 
woodland back of the tennis courts, rifle over 
his shoulder, and said to a workman who was 
running a lawn mower over the turf: 

“Find Mr. Dentley! I want a team to drag 
down to the house a peach of a bear. First 
one I ever shot—but he’s a dandy!” 


The bear was a “dandy,” if you can apply so 


frivolous a title to so mighty an animal. By 


far it was the largest black bear which had 
been killed in that part of Maine in many 
years. If you were at the Sportsman's Show 
the following March you may have seen the 


tanned hide of young Leatherstocking’s bear. 
It was worth seeing. 

And that evening the girls crowded around 
the clerk as boys gather around the automobile 
of the champion heavyweight in newspaper row 
just after he has raked in the prize money. 
To the novice’s credit it can be stated that the 
adulation did not spoil him. Ile took it as 
a matter of course. He came to Maine with 
the expectation of shooting a big bear, and he 
got his bear. That was all there was to it. 


Bitt JONES 

As I’said, you cannot pry away the moral 
from Leatherstocking’s bear with a crowbar. 
Irom catching big trout to catching the small- 
pox it is always the expectation that brings the 
catching. Irom shooting a bear to shooting 
craps it is the belief that you will shoot what 
you set out to shoot that brings the big luck. 

“Bait your hook with your heart!’ was once 
viven as a receipt for successful angling. And 
it was a famous general who said, “I win bat- 
tles when I expect to win them!” 

Soliciting insurance is the trade of all trades 
whcre men must train themselves to expect 
success. We know this. 
expecting to get turned down, is, of course, 


To enter an office 


a turning down in advance. But knowing this, 
there are many of us who fail to train our- 
selves in the art of expectation. How shall we 
do it? 

There is one good old method which has 
been practiced in all trades and professions 
since time began. Keep ever before you the 
success of another. If Bill Jones can hit one 
hundred thousand a month with the same rate- 
hook, then you, Jimmy Whatnot, can do the 
same. Bill isn’t so remarkable. The Lord did 
not make Bill very different from the way he 
made you. And likely enough if Bill wasn’t 
trying to keep up with his own Bill Jones he 
wouldn’t be the Bill Jones that he is. 

Keep in your eye a Bill Jones. Ixpect to 
do as well. Kick yourself if you don’t. That's 
a simple way for training yourself in expec- 
tation. 

The clerk, Leatherstocking, had read_ tales 
of mighty hunters. Ile was crammed to the 
neck. He had his Bill Jones. With the suc- 
cess of his Bill Jones in mind he goes up ina 
sheep lot and shoots the biggest bear of several 
years. Without this mental picture of another's 
success there would have been no biggest bear. 
Call it luck. So it was. But there was a big 
idea back of the luck. 

lind your Bill Jones. Look him over and 
decide that what he is doing you can do, Train 
yourself to believe that you can bring just as 
many to the dotted line as he can. If he is 
writing big cases so can you. 

It is the reapers who expect to reap who do. 
Somebody asked an old woman how she made 
such wonderful strawberry pies. 

“Ye sees,” said the piemaker, “IT kinder made 
up my mind | could make jes’ ez good straw- 
berry pies ez Cousin Elvira—Elvira was an 
elegant cook. Then th’ fambly kept me a’goi’ 
—said there was no pies like mine. Ef I does 
say it, there hain’t. I al’ays expect my pies ’Il 


be jes’ so—an’ they is!” 
I°xpectation is just another word for faith. 


Thursday 


Iaith in yourself to do what others are doing 
that is a mighty dynamo of power. Faith that 
you can achieve far more than in the past js a 
magnificent bulwark against failure. Find 
your Bill Jones. Pace your stride with his. 
When you pass him dig up another Bill Jones, 
Since the world began that is the road of 
success. 
DEATHS AMONG TRAVELERS 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Death speaks to men in the mass with brutal 
frankness, however sphinxlike it may be to 
the individual. The following table based up- 
on the death claims of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, in 1915, furnishes an array of unescapable 
facts which it is wisdom to consider: 

Amount of 
No. Insurance 


Died in first year of policy.. 52 $400,633 
Died in second year of policy... 50 128,225 
Died in third to fifth year of 
WOUROY. hac tidas wines ne daisies ne 185 791,335 
Died in sixth to tenth year of 
WOOT cis e555 sic caw vee ee 187 534,368 
Died eleventh to twentieth 
WOET Of QOUCY cesses scree 372 1,102,971 
Died after twentieth year of 
NEMO ~ -avaiive. isla ctslalstelniave aaetens 392 898,193 
MRGERERE: sivnsalecnlarvistarsieisca waveleretee 1,238 $3,855,735 


PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS 
BY YEARS 

4.2 per cent died within first year of insurance 

8.2 per cent died within the first two years of 
insurance 

23.2 per cent died within the first five years of 
insurance 

38.3 per cent died within the first ten years of 
insurance 

68.3 per cent died within the first 20 years of 
insurance 


The lesson of these statistics gains force when 
it is realized that they apply to men who only 
secured life insurance after a medical examina- 
tion had pronounced them to be in good health 
and standing, yet 4.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of deaths in 1915 were of men who died 
within one year after taking their insurance; 
that nearly one-quarter of the total number of 
deaths were men who died within five years of 
taking out insurance, and that over two-thirds 
of the total number of deaths were men who 
died within twenty years of taking insurance. 

These statistics make evident the danger of 
postponement and the futility on the part of 
the majority of men of attempting to protect 
their families by any system of saving and in- 
vestment as a substitute for life insurance. 
Travelers Record. 


PREPAREDNESS APPLICATION 
BLANK 

The Illinois Life has distributed a_ special 
“preparedness” application form among its 
agents for use during the month of June, which 
is known in this special effort as preparedn 
month. The slogan “Preparedness—women and 
children first,’? has been adopted by the com- 
pany. Attached to the applications are col- 
ered seals in the form of shields designed frem 
the American flag. Indications are that the 
application form has proved an attractive busi- 
ness getter and the agents find it a success. 


ess 


NORTHWEST CONGRESS A SUCCESS 


The Northwestern Congress of Life got 
Pau 


writers, which met in Minneapolis and St. 
last week, was regarded as a great success and 
will be continued, the next annual meeting be- 
ing held in Des Moines. Over 260 agents = 
present from the five States represented. The 
Des Moines delegation won the cup offered ” 
the largest delegation outside the twin cities. 
A number of interesting and valuable ; 
were read and resolutions were adopted urgins 
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legislation to standardize agents’ qualifications. 
The discussions of the papers were interesting 
and educational and delightful entertainment 
was furnished by the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
agents, including luncheons, banquets and auto- 


mobile tours. 


STAYING WITH THE GAME 


E. P. Crossley and M. M. Morrison do team 
work as representatives of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines at Houston, Texas. The game they 
play is never to call it a day’s work without at 
least one application. Here is Mr. Crossley’s 
own account of one day when they nearly lost: 

“It is a case of staying with the game, and 
you can always get them. 

“Morrison and I made up our minds to write 
at least one application each and every day. 

“Yesterday at 6, after a real day’s work, we 
had nothing. Several men were out. Two sure 
ones were bloomers. Another put me off until 
Wednesday. Result, no business. We went at 
it after supper. One man turned us down, an- 
other, away out in the country and no ‘phone, 
was out. At 11 P. M. we had 0. We then went 
down to a factory with a night shift, and at 11.50 
speared an ace from the assistant chief en- 
gineer that I had a line on. All of which shows 
you can get them if you stay with it. 

“This morning things are rosy, with an easy 
deuce at age fifty-five and more in sight.”’ 


BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS MEET 
In observance of the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the company, the Berkshire Life 
recently held a meeting of the home office force 
and many of the field men at Pittsfield. The 
convention lasted three days and concluded with 
a banquet at which President W. D. Wyman was 
toastmaster. There were many interesting and 
instructive lectures given at the convention. A 
souvenir of the meeting was a handsome book- 
let containing a pictorial history of the com- 
pany and reproductions of the first president, 
George W. Briggs, and President W. D. Wy- 
man. Among the topics discussed at the busi- 
ness meetings were the following: “Agency 
Literature and Its Uses,’ by W. S. Weld, su- 
perintendent of agencies; ‘‘Advantages of Se- 
lection,’ Dr. Henry Colt, medical director; 
“Home Office Suggestions,’ Secretary R. H. 
Davenport; “Best Method of Conducting Special 
Campaigns for New Business,” English & Furey; 
Route System for Developing and Helping 
Agents,’ W. H. Hodgkin; “Card Index and Fol- 
low-up System for Canvassing,” Joseph Loebe; 
“Best Method for Conserving Premium Collec- 
tions,” E. H. Plummer; ‘Selecting and Develop- 
ing Agents,” F. Wyman and R. F. Palmer. 


DEATH OF E. L. DOBBINS 

Edward L. Dobbins, first vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, died on 
Tuesday at his home in Morristown, N. J., in 
his seventy-cighth year. He was born at 
Mount Holly, N. J., and was educated at the 
Albany Law School, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of laws. He 
was a member of the New Jersey Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Dobbins was also a trustee of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark and 
had been active in many public capacities. Two 
brothers and five sisters survive him. 


“ : : F ‘ 
I enjoy reading Tus Secrator.” Leonard Fos- 


dick, agent, the Equitable Life of New York, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
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The Three Hunters 


Three villagers went into the forest in the 


hope of securing some deer meat, for which 
‘They had lain in the thicket 
for hours watching without avail, when a tiger 


each was hungry. 


suddenly appeared, coming toward them. 

Two of the men ran off, declaring that they 
had come after deer and did not bargain for 
tiger. This third man was an opportunist. 
Ile stood his ground and, as he carefully 
primed his gun, said to himself: ‘The situ- 
ation does not appear to promise venison, but 
what a bully chance for a hearth rug!” 

Moral: lf you cant get what you want, 
get what you can. 


The Young Tigers 

Two lusty young tiger cubs were sent away 
from home to gain their own living in a coun- 
try which contained many antelope, but very 
little else in the form of prey. They were 
both energetic beasts, with full-grown appe- 
tites. 

One of the animals began to hunt indus- 
triously, though without much judgment. Ile 
roamed the plain from morning till night, 
searched the grain fields and explored the 
forest. Whenever he saw a deer he gave 
chase, but, of course, the fleeter creature al- 
ways got away. The cub was soon worn out 
and discouraged. He began to eet thin and 
listless. 

Ilis brother pursued different tactics. Ile 
made friends of the minahs, birds which con- 
sort with the antelopes, and learned their 
habits, when and where they fed, watered, et 
Profiting by this knowledge he hid in adyan- 
tageous places and came upon the deer un- 
awares. Unlike his erratic brother, he waxed 
fat with little effort. 

Moral: It pays to post yourself before ap 


proaching your prospects. 


The Rival Horses 

Two horses were anxious each to secure for 
himself the company of a lonely mare who 
lived in a box-stall and fed from a manger. 
One of the candidates visited the lady and 
said: 

“Won't you come over to my field? It is 
knee-deep in the most toothsome stuff you 
ever tasted. Whatever you do, ‘don't go to 
that other fellow’s It has nothing 
in it but scrub grass and thistles. You'd starve 


paddock. 


there, sure.” 
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After he had gone his rival came along and 
said: 

“T saw you talking to yonder tricky fellow. 
Now, I| trust that you are not thinking of 
looking for a living in that stony, sage-brush 
patch of his. “It wouldn’t support a jack- 
rabbit. Come with me. I can offer you the 
finest feeding in the world.” 

“Neigh! Neigh!” said the mare, when the 
second aspirant had left her. “Those gentle- 
men don’t inspire me with confidence. | 
doubt whether there is good grazing anywhere. 
I'll take no chances, but stay right were I am.” 

Moral:  Mud-slinging competition is poor 
policy. 


DISCOUNTS FOR CASH! 

A person signing premium books under the 
name of Franklin is working in and about 
Philadelphia among industrial policyholders, 
posing as a special representative of the Me- 
tropolitan Life. In collecting from the indus- 
trial policyholders he asks for a four weeks’ 
payment in advance and writes up the books 
for six weeks, thus giving six weeks paid for 
only four weeks’ cash. His operations indicate 
that a considerable sum has already been col- 
lected and he has not yet been caught. Super- 
intendents have instructed their agents to 
carry their 1916 licenses while on their debits 


AMERICAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
CHANGES 

The American Life and Accident of Kansas 
City has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $200,000, $50,000 of the inerease being 
paid in by the directors. J. W. Ingram, formerly 
president, has been elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding C. P. Carroll; and G. R. Moore, for- 
merly secretary, is again elected to that office 
after service a few months as assistant sec- 
retary to ©. C. Call. Mr. Carroll and Mr. Call 
retain only a small interest in the company, it 
is said; they are general agents for the Kansas 
City Life. John W. Cooper is president and 
active manager. 


IF YOU DON’T DO IT, SOMEONE 
ELSE WILL 


The old man was deaf, and, like many an- 
other ailing from some infirmity, endeavored to 
hide it, and in so doing got himself into trou- 
ble. 

He lived in a hut on the top of a hill, by the 
wayside, and made his living by making and 
selling Maypoles. While sitting in front of his 
hut, busily making poles, he observed in the 
distance a man approaching on horseback. Be- 
lieving the rider would have some questions to 
ask him, and not wishing to display his deaf- 
ness, he decided to have answers ready. 

Now, “he soliloquized,” his first question will 
be “What are you making, sir?’ I will answer 
‘‘Maypoles, sir.’’ Then he will ask ‘How long 
are they?” I will reply “Five feet seven and 
a half inches, sir.’ He will then ask ‘How 
much are they?” I will tell him ‘Five shillings 
and six pence, sir.’ Finally he will say ‘Oh, 
well, I will not buy any.” At which I will say 
“If you don’t, some one else will.” 

At the psychological moment up gallowed a 
trooper. Cracking his whip, he shouted ‘‘Good 
a sir; what’s the name of the next vil- 
lage * “Maypoles, sir.” ‘How far is it?’ 
“Five feet seven and a half inches, sir.”’ ‘‘Why, 
man, you must be crazy!” ‘Five shillings and 
six pence, sir.” “If you don’t answer me politely 
and correctly I'll give you a horsewhipping.” 
“If you don’t, some one else will.” 

Moral. ‘Tell the truth! If you don’t, some 
other agent will.—-German-American Life Bul- 
letin. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


A Criticism of the System Proposed in 
New York City 


ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATION OF A FUND 


Mortality aud Superannuation Discussed 


Viewpoint of Actuaries 


Henry Moir, actuary of the Ilome Life of 
New York, recently addressed a gathering 
of New York teachers in that city. The 
speaker took for his topic the subject of 


“Teachers’ Pensions,” which has been a 
burning issue in the Board of Education 
and the city for some months. Mr. Moir 
livened. his remarks by many interesting 
anecdotes. On the subject of pensions, he 
referred to the work of the actuaries’ com 
mittee which investigated the city’s plan 
and made a report at the request of Mayor 
Mitchel. The work was done by the actu 
aries’ committee without remuneration and 
purely in the interest of science and social 
reform. The committee consisted of Robert 
Henderson, actuary of the [Equitable Life of 
New York; William A. Hutcheson, actuary 
of the Mutual Life of New York, and Henry 
Moir, actuary of the Home Life of New 
York. The speaker then outlined the rea 
sons why the actuaries were fitted to study 
the subject of pensions for teachers. Tle 
pointed out that there had been opposition 
to the recent proposed legislation regarding 
the pension fund, namely (1) taxpayers’ op- 
position, not serious, but might have been; 
(2) teachers’ opposition; (a) no pensions at 
all; (b) city should pay all; (c) charges too 
high. 

He said in part: 

The calculations in regard to pensions are 
elaborate and intricate, because so many dif 
ferent factors have to be taken into considera- 
ation in the work. 

1. The most important is the rate of mor- 
tality. Sometimes two mortality rates are in- 
volved; the rate during the premium period and 
the rate during the pension period, 

2. Then we have the rate of interest, which 
must be es.imated for forty or fifty years into 
the future. These factors are both common to 
all life insurance calculations. But pensions in- 
volve problems of their own in other important 
elements. 

3. The rate of salary increase, which has to 
be studied and brought down to a uniform law. 

4. The rate of withdrawal. 

5. The rate of disablement when disability 
pensions are granted. 

You will readily see how intricate the prob- 
lem may become, when these five factors have 
each to be computed, then cach to be merged 
togther in one general analytical formula, which 
must take into consideration further—age and 
length of service. 

The old plan still in existence [because the 
proposed legislation failed] was conceived in 
ignorance and folly. Many years ago experts 
pointed out that the plan was racing towards 
bankruptcy. While at that time there were 
some millions of dollars in the fund the opinions 


of experts were unheeded. Unfortunately the 
mere suggestion that one per cent of the salary 
might prove sufficient to pay teachers’ pensions 
has had a most harmful effect from an edu- 
cational standpoint. It has made many people 
not only teachers, but also outsiders—think that 
pensions can be furnished cheaply—an_ error 
of supreme importance and of far-reaching ef- 
fect. 

When calculations affecting the distant fu- 
ture are made, it is essential to watch the 
progress of experience and compare facts as 
they develop with the assumptions made in ad- 
vance, For this reason it is an essential re- 
quirement, sine qua non, that any scientific 
pension plan must be investigated and revalued 
once in five years. This means that an in- 
ventory, or stock taking, or whatever you care 
to call it, would be made periodically, and the 
premium charges then adjusted to experience. 
What safer plan could possibly be devised than 
first to make assumptions on a safe basis, then 
adjust your rates cach five years as experience 
develops? This plan has been used for 150 
years, and no better has so far been thought of. 
We thus check our own figures from time to 
time. 


THE DICTA OF ECONOMISTS 


Knowing something of the cost of pensions, 
and having a shrewd idea as to what the city 
would stand for, we actuaries recommended 
age sixty-five as the pension age, with the 
right to continue work by those who might wish 
up to age seventy, when retirement would be 
compulsory. When this plan was published it 
was net with a howl! from the women teachers 
“What! Wait until age sixty-five, when we are 
old women ready for our graves! No, we want 
some peace, quict, and happiness in our. old 
age!” They pled for a pension not later than 
age fifty-five, and finally a compromise was sug 
xested—namely, after thirty-five years of ser- 
vice, 

In our study of mortality questions we find 
that teachers are a healthy lot. The women 
teachers talk of the ‘‘nerve-racking strain.’”’ 
Doubtless it exists. 

But is it anything like the strain to which a 
typist is subjected who sits from 8.30 in the 
morning until five at night—day in, day out 
for nearly 300 days in the year—with the din of 
twenty or thirty other typing machines in her 
ears all the time? 


AGES OF TEACHERS 


In the reports on the pension funds there are 
some very interesting statistics for thoughtful 
study. They are quite uninteresting without 
study. For example, men teachers enter at an 
older average age than women; probably be- 
cause they seldom teach the lower grades or 
the very young—but they continue working at 
older ages. Their pensions therefore cost much 
less than the pensions to women for two rea- 
sons: 

irst, they enter as pensioners at an older 
age; and second, men don’t live as long as 
women, anyhow. 

The proposed pension plans are therefore a 
departure from the principle of the equal pay 
bill, because the city would contribute more to 
the women teachers than to the men. Probably 
the women won’t object! 

Women as teachers—or in any other phase of 


life—seem to reach a stage where, if they can 
retire and live in comfort and ease, they are 
willing—nay, anxious—to do so. Men seem de- 


Thursdaw 


sirous of working as long as they can. Of 
course, I speak of averages—not of individual 
cases. Why is this difference? I hay: often 
wondered whether we cannot get an insight in- 
to some such questions by studying that wond: r- 
ful feminine community—the Beehive Mae- 
terlinck tells us that every busy hive is actu- 
ated by what he calls ‘‘the Spirit of the Hive.” 
If there are young bees to care for every 
worker is active, contented and happy. If a 
queen bee or mother is there the same condi- 
tion exists. Even if there be but an embryo 
queen to develop into a real queen and mother, 
still the active spirit continues. sut if the 
possibility of posterity in the hive disappears, 
the spirit of the hive vanishes; the hive digs- 
integrates; the workers get lazy; they hang 
around doing nothing; eat up the collected 
honey; the community disperses and breaks 
up. Is it possible that the women teachers in 
some like manner lose their ambition and pre 
fer a contented, easy, pension life to active 


work? 


WHY PENSIONS AT ALL? SOME PEGPLE 
CRITICISE AND OBJECT 

1. Because people on salary rarely save 
enough to protect their old age. 

2. Because the teaching staff would become 
inefficient by keeping unfit men and women. 

3. Because older teachers often draw larger 
salaries than their work justifies and keep posi- 
tions from younger active employees. 

4. Because those who serve a city faithfully 
for thirty or forty years deserve the thanks of 
the people and sympathetic care in their old 
age. 

You will gather from these reasons that com- 
pulsory retirement is essential for efficiency. 
There are now fifty-seven active teachers over 
sixty-five years of age, and a considerable num- 
ber over age seventy. Please remember that 
these are the survivors of the small teaching 
staff, which the city needed some forty or fifty 
years ago. So these old teachers do not bear 
anything like the normal proportion to the 
present teaching staff. 

We actuaries recommended age sixty-five as 
pension age to minimize cost. We recommended 
also (1) superannuation (with compulsory re- 
tirement); (2) disability, on much more liberal 
terms—but true disability, not the pretended 
cases which have existed in the past; (3) the 
right to withdraw personal contributions with 
four per cent interest. 

Frankly, and between ourselves, some of the 
teachers seem to think that it is the duty of the 
city to give them a “happy time.” Instead of 
that, it is the usual dictum of philosophers and 
thinkers that both men and women are put in 
the world to work and to strive for the better 
ment of others—that all who are fit for work 
cannot be excused, or tolerated, unless they do 
their share and help the world along. 

A sound pension plan is costly at the 


In general, therefore, it is preferable to offer 
avail- 


best 


pensions as superannuation allowances, 


able only when the working days are past and 
when the powers are beginning to fail. To = 
vide a pension to active workers in middle life 
is tremendously costly. Just think of it mathe- 
matically for a moment. If you desire sh de- 
crease the pension age from sixty-five to sixty, 
what is the effect? You have to pay an aver- 
age pension of perhaps $800 a year for five pig 
years. This means an added capital cost © 
nearly $4000. You also cut off the pre mium pay- 
ments for five years, so that you “burn the can- 
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while diminishing your assets. If, then, the 
cost of a pension to commence at age sixty-five 
is five per cent of the salary, it will be found 
by direct calculation that the cost of a pen- 
sion to commence at age sixty—only five years 
younger—approaches nearly ten per cent of the 
salary—an increase in cost which is almost un- 
believable to the lay mind. Yet, it is a fact 
that to reduce the pension age by five years only 
will nearly double the annual cost. Facts like 
these are forgotten, or are unknown to the bene- 
volent altruist who talks so convincingly of 
kindness and of love, and who delights in do- 
ing good with other people’s money. 


ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 

Some teachers made a statement which was 
widely accepted—that individuals could do better 
for themselves by purchasing an endowment 
policy from a life insurance company. One or 
two sensible men wrote to insurance compa- 
nies asking this question. They got a frank 
reply that no insurance company could by any 
possibility give such terms as were offered by 
the city for two main reasons: 

Firstly —The city offered to pay more than 
half the cost; I say more than half deliberately, 
hecause it was more than half. 

Secondly—The city undertook to bear all ex- 
pense of administration. Now although insur- 
ance companies are economically administered, 
there is still some expense in the granting and 
guaranteeing of such benefits. 

The premium at age thirty to secure $2000 at 
age sixty-five or earlier death is approxi- 
mately $45 per annum—a sum not very different 
from the contribution which teachers might 
make under the pension plan. At age sixty-five 
$2000 would purchase an annuity of roughly $200 
per annum. 

The pension offered by the city at the same 
age was fifty per cent of the salary of the last 
ten years—more nearly $800 per annum, 


ARNE FISHER JOINS PRUDENTIAL 
Beginning next Monday, Arne Fisher, who 
has been identified with the actuarial de- 
partment of the Equitable Life of New York 
for the past four years, will be associated 
with the Prudential of Newark. He will act as 
an assistant to Frederick L. Hoffman, statis- 
tician, specializing in biometric methods in 


modern statistical practice. Mr. Fisher origi- 
nally came from Denmark, later going to Eng- 
land, where he was identified with the Pruden- 
tial of London and the Gresham Life. Since his 
arrival in America he has attracted considera- 
ble attention by his active researches in mathe- 
matics. He has already published one volume 
on the Mathematical Theory of Probabilities, 
the second volume being in course of prepara- 
tion. 


BLAZE YOUR OWN WAY 


It’s well enough to get a line on everybody’s 
Way to write business, but the man who after 
knowing all other Ways can blaze a new and 
better one for himself, is the man who will be 
certain to get the best of the game 

Originality is the biggest AD any man can 
put out. It attracts attention every time 
Makes people talk and wonder—and we all know 
that attention is the first essential to getting 
anything. 

Slam in on a new way now and then, if it 
doesn’t prove better than your old one it will 
* least give you food for thought—maybe 
Start you on the road to discovery of the very 
best way in all the world to write life insur- 
ance.—Jnternational Lifeman, 


LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 


WORLD’S SALEMANSHIP 
CONGRESS 


Life Insurance Division Programme a 
Feature 


The Worlds Salesmanship Congress will con- 
vene at Detroit next month. The insurance di- 
vision programme was made up largely under 
the direction of Edward A. Woods, president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who is chairman of the division. Mr. 
Woods will deliver an address entitled ‘Is 
there Unnecessary Loss in Selection and Train- 
ing of Life Insurance Salesmen?” 

Discussion of a number of assigned topies 
under the leadership of well-known insurance 
men will be another feature of the Congress. 
Walker Buckner, second vice-president of the 
New York Life, will lead the discussion on 
“How Can the Selection of Salesmen Be Im- 
proved?” and Winslow Russell, agency man- 
ager of the Phonix Mutual Life of Hartford, will 
lead the discussion on “How Can Salesmen Be 
Better Trained?” 

Speakers will include delegates and company 
Officials, the full list of which has not yet been 
completed. Some of the companies to be rep- 
resented are: The Prudential, Germania Life, 
Atlantic Life, Mutual Life of New York, Na- 
tional Life of Montpelier, Federal Life, Co- 
lumbian National Life, Phonix Mutual Life, 
Equitable Life of New York, Bankers Life of 
Lincoln, American Central Life of Indianapolis, 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Manhattan Life of 
New York, Equitable Life of lowa of Des Moines, 
3Zankers Life of Des Moines, London Life of 
Canada, Franklin Life, Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles, and others. 

There will be a general discussion by com 
pany officials of “Is It Desirable to Form an Or 
ganization of Insurance Agency Department Ex- 
ecutives?” 

The National Association of Life Underwriters 
has named the following as delegates: 
Courtenay Barbour, Equitable Life of New 
York at Chicago; E. J. Clark, John Hancock, 
Mutual Life of Boston, at Baltimore; H. WD. 
English, Berkshire Life of Pittsfield at Pitts- 
burg; J. J. Jackson, Attna Life of Hartford at 
Cleveland; Graham C. Wells, Provident Life and 
Trust of Philadelphia at Pittsburg; Winslow 
Russell, Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford. These 
delegates and John A. Tory of Toronto, Canada, 
have been selected to speak from the pulpits 
of Detroit Churches on the Sunday occurring 


during the congress. 


ISSUES MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 

The Inter-Mountain Life of Salt) Lake City 
has just placed in the hands of its agents a new 
annual dividend monthly income policy. A 
$5000 ordinary life policy (commuted value 
$3680) at age thirty-five, with an annual pre 
minum of $119.90, provides for the following 
benefits: (1) $200 at death and monthly in 
come of $20 for 240 months; (2) in case of 
death of the insured during the first twenty 
years all the premiums paid in will be re 
turned te the beneficiary with six per cent in 
terest in addition to provision one; (3) in 
event of death by accident the benefits under 
provision one are doubled; (4) if the insured 
becomes disabled through the loss of any two 
members the benefits under provision one im 


mediately become payable. 
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ACTUARIES IN SESSION 


Annual Meeting of American Institute 
Being Held at French Lick 


PAPERS TO BE READ 


Social Features of Gathering—Other Details 
Concerning Meeting 

The American Institute of Actuaries opened its 
annual meeting on Monday at the French Lick 
hotel, French Lick, Ind., by holding a_ golf 
tournament. Tuesday’s session was given over 
to general business, the meeting of the board of 
directors and the reading of the president's 
address and the following papers: 

A Special Temporary Annuity, J. T. Hjorth. 

The Practical Handling of Reinstatements, J. 
C, Cameron. 

Mortality Investigations, C. Hl. Beckett. 

Some Formulas Connected with the Calcula- 
tion of Annual Dividends on the Contribution 
Plan, James W. Glover. 

Review of Development of the Accumulation 
Formula, L. A. Anderson. 

Review of “The Mathematical Theory of Prob- 
abilities,” by Arne Fisher, F. S. S.; H. L. Rietz. 

6.30 P. M.—Banquet. 

Wednesday's meeting opened with an infor- 
mal discussion of papers previously delivered. 
The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
largely to the discussion of topics of current 
interest. Not the least important of these was 
the absorbing subject of war clauses. The topics 
discussed were as follows: 

1. Imperfections Appearing in Policy Dis- 
ability Provisions. 

2. Policy Assignments. 

3. Methods of Handling That Part of Gross 
Premiums Covering Coupons, Special Funds, 
Ete. 

4. Advantages and Disadvantages of Combin- 
ing a Cancellable Accident and Health Feature 
in a Life Policy. 

5. The Choice of Mortality Tables for Use in 
Valuing Life Estates. 

6. Advisability of Carrying So-Called “Blue 
Notes” for Extension of Premium as Ledger 
Items. 

7. Lack of Uniformity in Reporting on ‘Paid- 
for Basis.’’ 

8. The War Clause. 

a. Advisability of incorporating a war clause 
in policies. 

b. What is the best form of war clause? 


DEATH OF E. P. MARSHALL 

Elbert Pike Marshall, vice-president of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, died suddenly 
in Jersey City, N. J., on June 2, at the age of 
seventy-one, He became connected with the 
Union Central Life in 1869 and was with the 
company continuously until his death. He be- 
came assistant secretary in 1868 and secretary 
in 1881. He was an active member of various 
organizations, business and social. His widow, 
two daughters and a son, John E. Marshall, 
Rhode Island manager for the Union Central, 
constitute the surviving family. The funeral 
was held at the Marshall residence in Cincin- 
nati on Monday, June 5. 


SUCCESSOR TO CLARK W. DAVIS 

Dr. William Muhlberg has been elected by 
the board of directors of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati as medical director of the 
company, succeeding the late Dr. Clark W. 
Davis, who died a short time ago. Dr. Muhl- 
berg has been assistant medical director of the 
company since 1907 and is familiar with the 
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work. He has studied in Berlin, Vienna and 
Berne, and is a member of local and other 
medical societies. 


CELEBRATES FIFTY YEARS WITH 
COMPANY 

In honor of the completion of fifty years of 
service with the Metropolitan Life of New York. 
a dinner was given by the officers of the com- 
pany to Vice-President and Actuary James M. 
Craig in the Metropolitan Tower on Wednesday 
evening, May 31. All officers were present ex- 
cept President Hegeman who was forced to be 
Vice-President 
Haley Fiske read a communication from Presi- 
dent Hegeman, which signified the personal 
friendship of the executive for the genial actu- 
ary. Mr. Craig was first associated with the 
National Life Insurance Company, which was 
organized in 1863. The officers of the National 
Life later organized the National Travelers 
Life in 1866, which became the Metropolitan 
Life in 1868. His continuous service for the 
Metropolitan dates from May 31, 1866. There 
were many informal and impromptu remarks 
paying just tribute to the work of Mr. Craig 
for the Metropolitan. As a material note of 


absent on account of illness. 


appreciation the officers presented him with a 
handsome silver service. 


KNIGHTS AND LADIES OF HONOR 

The New York and Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ments had completed a joint examination of 
the Supreme Lodge of the Knights and Ladies of 
Honor of Indianapolis as of March 31, 1916. 
The report shows that the order had on that 
date total admitted assets of $422,892, against 
which were total liabilities of $414,878, leaving 
a balance of $8365. The report contains a num- 
ber of interesting tables showing the history of 
the rates charged by the order for its protec- 
tion down to the increase that was made last 
year in order to prevent an overhanging deficit. 
There are many references to the numerous 
extra assessments that have been levied from 
time to time, and “it is apparent that extra as- 
sessments must be continued to the full extent 


necessary to liquidate the claims as they fall 
due.’ This results from a transfer of an old di- 


vision to a new, and there is no legal provision 
whereby the funds of the new division can be 
used to pay claims in the old. The expenses 
of the order were criticised as being too high, 
and the examiners recommended sharp curtail- 
ing in all expense items. 


SPECIALS NAMED BY TRAVELERS 
This being commencement season, Saturday, 
May 27, was graduation day for a class of life 
insurance ‘specials’ at the Travelers Insur- 
ance Training School in Hartford. Louis M. 
Denniston, head of the school, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon, and the following men 
became full-fledged special agents of the com- 
pany and were assigned to stations: George J. 
Ferguson, Albany, N. Y.; William E. Gibbons, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John T. Haviland, Newark, N. J.; 
J. D. Loop, Denver, Col.; P. Levis Preston, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Arthur L. Potter, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Thomas F. Willmore, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Loop of Denver is assigned to Eastern 
Massachusetts, but otherwise these men _ will 
return to the sections from which they came. 

The school will resume on June 5, with a ses- 
sion for liability men, and the next life class 
will not begin until the end of August. 


DIVIDEND ESTIMATES 


Missouri Insurance Department Permits 
Practice by Companies 


REASONS FOR ACTION 


Superintendent Choon Issues Statement— 
Restrictions On Estimates 

Walter K. Choon, Superintendent of Insurance 
in Missouri, has issued a ruling whereby the ban 
on estimated dividend illustrations which has 
been in force for some years is lifted. The rul- 
ing requires that the dividend illustrations of- 
fered by companies must be based on the ac- 
tual dividends on the particular policy offered 
and must be headed in heavy type: ‘‘Illustra- 
tive Dividends, Not Guaranteed.” 

The ruling in full is as follows: 

For a number of years the Department has not 
permitted the use of illustrated dividends. After re- 
viewing the matter | have issued the following order: 

Iustrative dividend booklets or pamphlets may be 
issued by the companies showing the future annual 
dividends anticipated, provided the present dividend 
scale is maintained, and provided further that the De- 
partment is convinced that the company using the 
dividend illustration may be reasonably expected to be 
able to continue its present dividend scale. Such illus- 
tration of dividends shall be placed in the hands of the 
agent only, and not that of the insuring public. It 
must also be understood that any illustration to be 
used must come from the home office. Every illus- 
tration used must be based upon the experience or 
used to show the proposed experience of exactly the 
policy it is used in connection with. 


WILY CHANGE IS MADE 

The change in the ruling is occasioned by: 

Virst.—My belief that the estimates based on the use 
of the present dividend scale will more nearly ap- 
proximate the net policy than the use of any other 
method 

Second.—That the agents of the various companies 
are prone to make verbal estimates for the benefit of 
the insured upon request and which are not and can- 
not be based upon scientific principle. 

Third.—The insured is apprised of the dividend ap- 
portioned annually and is enabled to check up the 
estimates, 

Fourth.—The reasonable certainty that most com- 
panies will be able to maintain approximately the 
present dividend schedule. 

On and after July 1, 1916, no company shall be per- 
mitted to place in the *hands of its agents any illustra- 
tions except the same be headed in heavy type, 
“TIlustrative dividends—not guaranteed.” 

No company shall be permitted to issue to its agents 
any illustration on deferred dividend policies except 
that the same be based upon the actual past experience 
of the company and on the particular kind of policy 
ISsuec 

The companies will please take such steps as are 
necessary to advise their-agents accordingly. 


AMERICAN LIFE AGENTS’ MEETING 

Agents from the nine States in which the 
American Life of Des Moines does business 
gathered in Des Moines last week for a two- 
days’ convention and get-acquainted conference. 
One interesting outcome of the convention was 
the organization of a new hundred thousand 
dollar club. O. N. Bean of Des Moines was 
elected president of the club at the banquet on 
Friday night, which conciuded the’ sessions. 
Simeon Stark of Des Moines was chosen vice- 
president and Wells Smith of Wichita was 
elected secretary-treasurer, 

The convention opened Thursday, with Vice- 
President C. J. Fulton presiding. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Insurance Commissioner 
Emory H. English, Mayor John MacVicar and 
Wells Smith, L. J. Stark and 
W. B. Starkey responded. There was a discus- 
sion of the insurance laws of Iowa, luncheon at 
the Golf and Country Club, an address’ by 
Treasurer H. A. Bryan, and another by A. D. 
Hindman. Then came an automobile tour of 
the city, followed by a convention rally. 

At the rally the agents agreed to write and 


L. Hezzelwood. 


Thursday 


deliver $7,500,000 insurance in 1916. L. Hezzel- 
wood of the Iowa agency pledged $2,500,000 ana 
Kansas came next with half that amount. Fri- 
day was given over to addresses and discus- 
sions. The closing banquet was most succesg- 
ful. Addresses were made by Commissioner 
English, E. J. Sidey, ex-Congressman Prouty, 
Dean E, B. Evans of the Drake Law School, and 
President John A. Earl of Des Moines College, 
The president’s cup for the State leading in 
production of business was awarded to I, J. 
Stark, State Supervisor for Oklahoma, 


HUFF CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

On Saturday last, Perez F. Huff completed his 
first year of service with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford as general agent in 
New York. A luncheon was tendered by him to 
members of the agency and a number of in- 
vited guests, at which much enthusiasm wags 
manifested. Vice-President Bertram A. Page 
represented the home office, as did Wm. H. 
Chamberlain of the group insurance depart- 
ment, and both made brief addresses, as also did 
Earles F. Holmes. 

In the year of the agency’s existence the new 
business written has amounted to $5,132,023 and 
the production for May exceeded $834,000. Those 
present on Saturday promised over a million in 
new business for June. 

On behalf of the agents, J. J. Rheinhardt 
presented a loving cup to Mr. Huff, and in the 
course of his remarks said: ‘‘We are assem- 
bled here to-day to commemorate the first an- 
niversary of Mr. Huff's enrolment under the 
Travelers’ banner. After twenty-five years of 
practical experience with many of the leading 
life companies of this caliber, he is singularly 
competent to discriminate in his selection and 
his joining the Travelers’ forces is certainly 
complimentary to that company. We agents 
and brokers who operate under his guidance are 
keen to recognize his ability and efficiency— 
possessing, as he does, an underlying integrity 
of conviction and a positive vitality of im- 
pulse.”’ 


R. M. MALPAS JOINS WESTERN 
UNION LIFE 

R. M. Malpas, agency manager for the New 
World Life since 1914, has joined the Western 
Union Life of Spokane as of June 1. As as- 
sistant general manager, he will look after the 
agency organizations in California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montani, Utah and Wyoming. Fol- 
lowing a tour of California, he will visit 
the other States. Charles Timblin, assistant 
general manager, continues in charge of the 
agency forces in Washington. 

Mr. Malpas was at one time agency manager 
of the American National of Galveston. Prior 
to that he was agency director of the American 
Central Life of Indianapolis. He ranks high as 
an organizer, also as a personal producer, hav- 
ing had more than eighteen years’ experience 
in the various branches of life insurance under- 
writing, specializing on agency organization. 


WESTERN LIFE AGENCY MEETING 


The semi-annual agency meeting of Towa 
agents of the Western Life of Des Moines was 
held on May 27 at the home office in Des Moines. 
Following a meeting of the advisory board, 
May 26, a banquet was tendered the fiel1 staff 
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and board at the Des Moines Club. On May 2 
» home of- 


the agency meeting was called at the 
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fice. During the forenoon addresses were given 
by President Jamison and Secretary Struthers 
of the company, followed by instructive talks 
by members of the field staff. 

“At noon dinner was served at the Golf and 
Country Club, after which experiences of the 
agents were given and discussion of plans and 
methods used for writing business took place. 
About seventy-five agents and directors at- 
tended the meeting. The Western Life is 
registering $200,000 a month from Iowa terri- 
tory and has a well-organized agency force. 


ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS 

During 1915 the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee paid 3120 death claims at ages vary- 
ing from twenty to eighty and over. In the 
company paper, Field Notes, a tabulation of the 
deaths, together with the causes, is given. The 
table is reproduced herewith and shows that 
the mortality is highest among the general 
diseases, leading off with cancer, tuberculosis 
and diabetes. It is interesting to note that the 
number of violent deaths constitutes an ex- 
tremely large proportion of the total number, 
about one-sixth, and that most of these occur 
between the ages of forty and fifty. Circulatory 
and nervous diseases constitute the next two 
largest groups. 


SALESMANSHIP RESEARCH 


Bureau Organized and Formally 
Launched at Pittsburg 


EDWARD A. WOODS’ IDEA 


Insurance Man Formulated Plan of National 


Importance—Details of Bureaus 


At a gathering of prominent business men 
last week at Pittsburg a bureau of salesman- 
affiliated 
with the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Edward A. 
Association of Life 


ship research was organized, to be 


Woods, president of the National 
Underwriters, originated 
the idea to organize the bureaus to collect and 
systematize information regarding methods now 
used by successful selling organizations in the 
employment and training of salesmen all over 
the country and in related phases of selling 
campaigns. 

A clearing house for information will be 
established and conferences between sales man- 
agers of the members and the staff of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will be held under the 


direction of Dr. Walter Dill Scott, director of 


IN 1915 
Ages at Death 
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the Northwestern University, one of the fore- 
most students of salesmanship and advertising 
in the country, who assumed direction of the 
bureau June 1. He will be assisted in this work 
by Dr. W. V. Bingham and J. B. Miner, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Prof. G. 
M. Whipple of the University of Illinois. 

The plan of the organization has been com- 
pleted, Edward A. Woeds being chosen chair- 
man of the board of members. Dr. W. V. 
Bingham was elected executive secretary, the 
Union Trust Company chosen as the 
fiduciary treasurer of the organization. The 
executive committee elected includes, as well as 
the chairman of the board and the executive 
secretary, Norval A. Hawkins, general sales 
manager of the Ford Motor Company of De- 
troit; Wallace H. Rowe, president of the Pitts- 
burg Steel Company; S. L. 
sales manager of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Two members of the 
board remain to be elected. 

Membership in the bureau will be restricted 
to thirty large business concerns in the United 
States, doing domestic and 


being 


Nicholson, general 


foreign business, 
who maintain strong and progressive sales of 
organizations, each member contributing yearly 
toward the expense of the research work. The 
present membership includes many prominent 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns and the 
following insurance organizations: Equitable 
Life of New York, Metropolitan Life of New 
York, Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, the Pru- 
dential of Newark, and the Edward A. Woods 
agency of Pittsburg. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DENDS 


The Most Complete Book on Dividends 

The 1916 edition of Annual and Deferred Divi- 
dends has been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany and, in accordance with the high standard 
set in the ten years since dividend data have 
been made available, is the most complete pub- 
lication on this important subject. 

The figures are given so as to show the divi- 
dends payable in 1916 on policies issued for 
twenty years past, and also presents the 1915 
scale for thirty years and by five-year ‘periods 
No other 
publication goes so completely into these de- 


beyond that for the older companies. 


tails as does Annual and Deferred Dividends, 
form, the 
amount of annual dividends. per $1000 of in- 


The work presents, in compact 
surance paid in the year 1916 on the three lead- 


ing forms of policy contracts, viz.: ordinary 
life, twenty-payment life and twenty-year en- 
dowments, issued during a period of twenty 
years. The dividends are given for ages at 
entry of 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60,. By a 
concise form of arrangement the figures are 
shown in immediate contrast with the premium 
charged, so that the determination of the net 


cost is easily arrived at. 


NET COSTS PER $1000 

In addition to the tables showing the actual 
dividends paid there are others showing the net 
cost in 1916 of policies issued in each of the 
years from 1895 to 1915, net cost signifying pre- 
miums less dividends. This series of tables 
given in connection with each company affords 
a prompt comparison, the simplicity of which is 
enhanced by their reproduction on flaps for in- 
dividual companies. By this means an agent 
of a particular company, having the dividends 
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paid and net costs of his own company on the 
two flaps of the book, can make instantaneous 
comparison with any other company included in 
the work. 

Tables are also presented showing the divi- 
dends paid in 1915 on policies with deferred 
dividend periods of five, ten, fifteen and twenty 
years. Such tables show the annual premium 
rate, the total premiums paid in the period, the 
dividend paid, the net cost for the period and 
the average annual cost per $1000. ©oNo such 
complete and instructive information has ever 
been presented in any work, 


INSTRUCTIVE COMPARATIVE TABLES 

An important feature of the 1916 edition of 
Annual and Deferred Dividends consists of a 
series of tables showing the net cost per 
$1000, year by year, for ten years, of the sev- 
eral forms of policies from one to seven years 
old inclusive, also policies ten, fifteen and 
twenty years old. These tables show the com- 
panies arranged alphabetically with one line 
for cach of ten dividend years for each age and 
form of policy, so that a direct comparison is 
available for all companies. The figures repre- 
sent the actual experience of the companies 
and are not encumbered with guesses as to 
probable future dividends. 

A most valuable chapter prefaces the tables 
explaining in detail the methods adopted by the 
companies in computing their dividends on both 
annual and deferred dividend policies. This 
chapter is compiled from the returns made by 
the several companies to the various insurance 
departments and is consequently an authorita- 
tive statement. 

Annual and Deferred Dividends comprises the 
most elaborate presentation of this interest- 


ing subject, and is an tnvaluable aid to every 


agent in the business. It is handsomely 
printed from clear type, is bound in flexible 
leather in convenient pocket form with exten- 
sion flaps and sells at $1.50 per copy. Address 
all orders to The Spectator Company, 125 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 


CEASES TO ISSUE TERM POLICIES 
The Prudential of Newark has announced to 
its agents that it will not accept any term 
business subsequent to June 1, as such busi- 
ness will cause an excess over the limit of new 
business that the company is allowed to write 
under the provisions of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. The company is now permitted to 
write about $200,000,000 and was forced to 
carry over several million dollars from last 
year, to be applied to this year’s quota. 
COMPANY TIDINGS 
The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha reports that 
the new business for the month of May was $2,328,000 
compared with $2,068,000 for the corresponding month 
of last year. 

—The New York Life reports that the new  busi- 
ness written during May was $7,331,893 more than 
that written during the corresponding month of 1915. 
The number of applications was increased by 3,024. 

The Western Union Life of Spokane’ reports 
that May was the best month in the company’s his- 
tory, applications for $1,188,500 being received. The 
total business issued thus far this year is $8,284,522 
as against $2,537,338 during the same period last 
year. 

LIFE NOTES 

A. R. Wilson, secretary and assistant actuary of 
the Amicable Life of Waco, was a visitor in New 
York city this week. 

The Equitable Life of New York will entertain 


Thursday 


six hundred agents August 29-31 to dedicate it 
home office building in New York city. 


S new 


An opportunity for a high-grade stock salesman 
is offered by a new life insurance company, the de 
, the de. 

tails of which are announced in another column 
—The Second National Bank of Toledo ha: 


a campaign of advertising urging the public to take 





out old line life insurance. 


The New Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance has issued its annual report on the transac 
tions of the building and loan associations organized 
within that State. 


—B. M. Thompson of Boise has been appointed 
manager in Idaho for the West Coast-San Francisco 
Life. He was for some time connected with the 


Idaho State Life. 


~The Conservative Life of Wheeling has entered 
Mississippi. I. A, Oliver, well-known life insurance: 
agent in that State, will act as the general agent of 
the company. 


—The proceedings of the adjourned meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
held at St. Louis on April 17, have been printed in 
pamphlet form and are now available. 

The Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph Rail- 
way has doubled the amount of insurance on the men, 
the group policy, now for $1000 for each of 133 men, 
being writen in the Equitable Life of New York. 

—D. King Paige of Akron, Ohio, agent for the 
Mutual Life of New York, has been named _ presiden 
tial elector in his district. Mr. Paige is a consistent 
producer of life insurance and is a member of the 
company’s $200,000 club, 

Albert If. Kahler, general manager of the Central 
Illinois agencies for the Indianapolis Life at Peoria, 
Ill., is leading the force for personal paid-for bust 
ness and his agency ranks first also. Mr. Kahler has 
worked his way up the ladder and has made a success 
in rather a short time. Ile expects to pass the three 
quarter million mark this year, as he is going at that 


pace now. 








wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 


A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 

“Why is it that the 
GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% of the face amount of the policy each year 
during the lifetime of the insured and the payment 





Prominent Patrons 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 


1915 EDITION 


OF 








of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 
communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 








insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are ——— 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, ao 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their imme iate 
localities. 

Printed on fine 


This work is now reaay for delivery. S oiher 


paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


. § Cloth Covers, - . - $1.00 per copy 
es Flexible Leather Bincing, 1.25 “ 


e Insurance Canvass- 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Lif k catitled The Force 


ing Leaflet written concerning this boo 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Its Place in American Life is of Great 
Importance 


THRIFT AND SUCCESS 


Opinions of Some Great Men—Action by Banks 
and Bankers 


Harvey i. Cooper, president of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association, delivered an address 
un the “Relation of Life Insurance to Bank- 
ing” at the recent annual meeting of that or- 
ganization, Mr. Cooper began his address 
with a few comments on present business con- 
ditions and future tendencies. He quoted 
some figures cited by Edward A. Woods as 
illustrative of the extravagant habits of Ameri- 
cans. These figures showed that out of an in- 
come of thirty-five billions the American pub- 
lic spends three billions for interest, indicating 
great indebtedness, while the amount spent for 
savings is only two billions. Other items were 
cited showing that $2,300,000,000 is spent for 
liquor ; $1,200,000,000 for tobacco; $1,000,000,- 
000 for amusements, and another billion for 
automobiles. Charity and missions received 
only $140,000,000 and $16,000,000, respectively. 
Mr. Cooper then went on to show the bearing 
these wasteful tendencies have on credit and 
general prosperity, saying that in the matter 
of banking one of the most difficult problems 
is to keep temporary loans from becoming per- 
manent. The use of some methods now in 
vogue has not been as fruitful as it might have 
heen, and as a result another method must 
he employed. ‘This is the requirement that 
the amount of life insurance carried by the 
horrower be made known, as the lender is then 
able to pass judgment on the character of the 
borrower. He said, in part: 

A very simple way of accomplishing the same 
thing may be done by the practice which has 
been adopted in part, at least, by many bank- 
'ng institutions. When a loan is made which 
18 likely to take on the character, or which 
does finally take on the character of one of 
these permanent loans to which I have referred, 
the bank asks for a policy of life insurance as 
additional collateral. 

The borrower, as a rule, is quite ready to 
give such security, because the least reflec- 
tion shows him that it is not only to the ad- 
Vantage of the bank, but to himself as well, to 
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have his debt liquidated automatically in case 
of his death. 


FULL PROTECTION TO BANK 

From the standpoint of the bank, the insur- 
ance not only serves as a measure of protec- 
tion in event of death, but it also serves as a 
sinking fund ultimately to liquidate the loan. 
This is true, because the actual cash sur- 
render of the policy increases with such pay- 
ment made thereon. Moreover, with the policy 
assigned to the bank as collateral, the borrower 
is almost certain to pay the premiums without 
question; in any case, to pay them much more 
certainly than he would make a similar pay- 
ment on account of his loan. 

Of course, the form of insurance may be either 
life or endowment, as the case may be; the 
more expensive the form, and the more quickly 
the policy matures, the greater the security af- 
forded and the sooner, of course, will the loan 
be automatically liquidated; that is a matter 
for determination in individual cases. 


THRIFT AND SUCCESS 

The point I seek to make is that the require- 
ment of a policy of life insurance, first, makes 
provision for the ultimate liquidation of the 
loan; second, when assigned to the bank as ad- 
ditional collateral, is practically certain to be 
continued by the borrower; third, protects the 
bank in case of premature death; and fourth, 
successfully solves one of the greatest of all 
banking problems; namely, the great difficulty 
of preventing the community which the bank 
serves from losing its habits of frugality and 
thrift, and thereby becoming so tied up with a 
volume of fixed indebtedness as to make it such 
an easy prey to the vicissitudes of those bad 
years and hard times which are certain to occur. 

James J. Hill says: “If you want to know 
whether you are destined to be a success or 
The test is sim- 
ple and is infallible. Are you able to save 


not, you can easily find out. 
money? If not, drop out. You will lose. You 
may think not, you will lose as sure as fate, 
for the seed of success is not in you.” 

It is within the power of the banks, in a large 
measure, to make failures or successes of their 
borrowers. Easy credit makes for failures. 
Successes will result from an adherence to that 
fundamental rule to which I have referred that, 
whenever a debt is created, provision for its 
payment must be made at the same time; and 
one of the easiest and simplest ways to make 
that provision is through a policy of life in- 
surance. 

A PRACTICAL QUESTION 

A. Barton Hepburn, formerly Comptroller of 
the Currency, now president of the Chase Na 
tional Bank of New York, said recently: ‘‘When 
a man comes to us to borrow money, we want 





to know how much life insurance he carries, 
not so much because of its bearing on his finan- 
cial power, but as an indication of his type of 
mind; for the type of mind that induces a man 
to insure his life is the type of mind which 
makes for success in business.’ 

This is becoming widely known and recog- 
nized. Banks everywhere are inquiring more 
carefully into this question of life insurance. 
The statement blanks prepared by the Federal 
Reserve banks in many of the districts inquire 
specifically as to life insurance carried by the 
borrower. Personally, I am of opinion that 
nothing the banks could do, would do as much 
to convert spendthrifts into capitalists, as to 
insist more or less uniformly, that borrowers 
shall carry a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance protection, and on a plan which will liqui- 
date the loan within a reasonable period of 
time. 

And this opinion seems to be borne out by 
the judgment of many of the leading bankers 
in the country who have given to the matter 
their serious thought, careful consideration and 
practical application. More than forty bankers 
in the city of New York have gone on record 
as to the importance and necessity to the busi- 
ness interests of the country of life insurance 
protection. Time alone forbids me giving at 
length their written views on the subject. 


EPIGRAMMATICALLY SPEAKING 
If what I have said means anything, I think 
it can be summarized as follows: 


1. Waste and extravagance make for the down- 
fall of a nation; frugality and thrift for its 
progress and prosperity. 

2. The figures for our national expenditures 
indicate beyond a doubt that America is any- 
thing but frugal; it is so dangerously wasteful 
and extravagant as to cause serious apprehen- 
sion. 

3. The banks, more than any other one 
agency, are responsible for this waste and ex- 
travagance through the easy granting of credit 
and the failure to observe the fundamental rule 
of all sound finance, that when a debt is created, 
provision for its payment must be made at the 
same time. 

4. That a better and surer provision for the 
payment of a debt can be made through a policy 
of life insurance than in any other way. 

5. That insistence upon life insurance by the 
banks, not only gives them greater security, 
but what is even more important, it tends to 
inculcate that habit of thrift and frugality which 
is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Of course, in reply, it may be said that pro- 
vision for payment of a debt may be made by 
regular deposits in the bank or in the savings 
department, or by insistence upon reduction of 
loans at renewal periods. Practically, all of us 
know that such things do not work out. The 
borrower fails to make deposits or fails to re- 
duce the loan. 

Life insurance, on the other hand, requires a 
fixed, definite payment at regular intervals, and 
being assigned to the bank as collateral for the 
loan, is practically certain to be carried as long 
as the borrower is solvent. 
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HINTS—SQUINTS—MINTS 
| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

Old Saw: “A houn’ dawg’s happiest when 
he’s chasin’ a rabbit, ’cause then he ain’t got 
time to worry about his fleas.” Why, cer- 
tainly! And every solicitor is happiest when 
he’s so busy he hasn’t time to think of the 
little things that pester him. The more the 
pup scratches that flea bite, the more it itches, 
the more it frets him and the more he hates 
fleas. The more the solicitor ponders over 
trivial misfortunes, the more they irritate him, 
the meaner he feels and the more he hates to 
work. Forget ’em! Shake ’em off! Look for 
prospects—not for trouble! And when you 
get ’em, work ‘em and do it right. Believe 
ine, you won’t have time for whining. 

Some men keep very still when things go 
right and raise particular dickens when things 
go wrong. Nice way to do, isn’t it? Why not 
slip the clutch into the reverse? The chap 
who talks concerning affairs about him in a 
complimentary manner, making the people con- 
nected therewith happy, scattering sunshine 
all around, soon gets luminous himself. And 
very soon the need for ugly, fault-finding, 
overbearing, nasty words will entirely disap- 
pear, if it ever really existed. Every life agent 
should dispense merry sunshine. About him 
should be a glow, radiating in every direction, 
lighting and warming heads and hearts where- 
ever it touches. 

A man said to me recently: “I have to warn 
my salesmen not to be too intimate with their 
customers.” Well, well. There is something 
in that, for a fact. One can’t put on the pres- 
sure if personal relations are too close. Sober 
up! <A little more dignity just at the psychol- 
ogical moment, if you please! Many a time a 
joke—funny story, some friendly allusion— 
will turn the scales against you, Intimacy is 
all right on the links, on a fishing trip, or at 
a social function; but when talking business, 
talk business and cut out the other dope. 

“Have you made your will?” I said to a 
gentleman one day. “No, sir! I haven't!” 
“And IT suppose I ought to—and 
soon,” he added. Then I “stopped his mad 
rush by my curtain of fire,” by saying, “Let my 
company act as your trustee for a paltry con- 
sideration of $100 a year for twenty years. I 
will save attorneys’ fees——will prevent your 
wife from blowing the whole business, etc., 
etc.” You know the argument, “You may 
send me a sample of your proposed trustee- 


he replied. 


ship arrangement and T will look it over.” In 
Umph, Umph! 1 got him! It 
I never said life 


this case, T did. 
vas trusteeship that did it. 
insurance, 

“Talk is cheap, but it takes money to buy 
whiskey.” Tatk is cheap, and ergo many 
agents would still be poor if they sold their 
entire product. Why is it that some solicitors 
will talk a man up to the point of signing and 
then talk him out of the notion in thirty sec- 
onds? — dunno!  Boneheads, IT reckon! 
Study your man, and therefore your tongue. 
Man—tongue! Tongue—man!—They should 
go together. It may take you many years to 
learn when to shut up, but it is a wonderfully 
beautiful accomplishment. Sabe! 

R.-O, Tics. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


It Plays an Important Part in All 
Business Affairs To-Day 





TAKE YOURSELF IN HAND 





Some Notable Examples—How to Progress— 
The Power of Fear 


By Georce F. BARIGHT 

The hardest element to deal with in any 
kind of a development is the human element. 
It is the prejudices of men, their preconceived 
opinions often formed without full knowledge 
of the facts which make progress difficult. 
Nor is it only the other fellow, either, whom 
we have to watch; we must be on guard 
against ourselves if we really want to work 
out our best powers. 

In no experience is this more true than in 
salesmanship. We make up our minds in ad- 
vance that it would be useless to call upon 
Jones. “He is opposed to life insurance and 
won't listen to argument,” therefore we don't 
spend the time on him that we should or that 
we surely would were it not for our fixed 
opinions. 

Yet Jones is human, like the rest of us, and 
can be moved by argument and conviction if 
we are only clever and thoughtful enough to 
find out how to awaken his interest. 

“T called upon Jones, but couldn’t interest 
him,” is by no means as great a reflection 
upon Jones as it is upon the salesman who 
confesses it. You might as well say, “I called 
at Jones’ office, but couldn’t succeed in mak- 
ing him look up from his desk!” 

Either way—it’s not Jones, but you, your- 
self, whom you need to take in hand. To con- 
fess that you are unable to interest your pro- 
spect in the matter that makes up your life’s 
work, is to confess a sad lack of interest in 
it yourself. 

Intelligent enthusiasm is always contagious. 

The most indifferent man, if he be any kind 
of a man, is always stirred by the influence of 
a strong, active, virile personality who radiates 
enthusiasm, intelligence and accomplishment. 


Don’t Be Arratp OF Your PROSPECTS 

Fear, which stands in the way of the largest 
development of our efforts, is a condition 
which emanates solely from within and really 
has no relation whatever to the outside. It is 
not our prospects whom we are really afraid 
of, but our own inability to meet their indif- 
ference or opposition. 

lor when a man has thoroughly convinced 
himself and is so full of his subject that he 
overflows with it he has no trouble in influ- 
encing and convincing others. In fact, the 
very power of his enthusiasm carries them 
along without great effort. Men naturally fol- 
low a leader. 

Just so with all the difficulties which ap- 
parently impede our progress and obstruct the 
development of success with our prospects. 
For the most part they have no reality at all 
and exist only in the mind of the salesman. 


Thursday 


As soon as he learns to eliminate | 


is Own per- 
sonality from consideration he finds that = 
ditions are very much brighter than he sup- 
posed. 

For instance—Is a man difficult to ap- 
proach? The trouble is probably that you have 
been trying to operate on some plan fixed jy 
your mind by habit or theory—forget your- 
self—adapt your approach to the temperament 
of your prospect and see if you don’t make 
better headway. 

“T don’t want to increase my insurance !”—js 
a direct statement which many salesmen find 
it hard to combat—for many salesmen it 
registers the end of the interview. 

Error—in permitting your prospect to ar- 
rive at the point of registering any sucli posi 
tive decision, 


ALWAYS ARRANGE FoR Future INrerviews 

The art of salesmanship consists in culti- 
vating the desire on the part of the prospect 
to hear more—learn more—possess more. If 
he expresses any desire to close the interview 
without arranging for a future one, you may 
rest assured you have failed to interest him 
very deeply. 

So you see, most of these things come right 
back to ourselves and we are the ones really to 
blame if we fail to make an impression. 
Sooner or later we must learn that the elin- 
ination of self is important, that only until wi 
put ourselves, our wrong ideas, our mis- 
taken preconceived preju- 
dices, our ideas of what can and what can- 
not be done, ideas which are usually as apt 
to be wrong as right, that we begin to take 


Opinions, our 


conditions as they really exist, that we really 
begin to make progress. 


A UNIVERSAL FIELD 

The life insurance business, you should re- 
member, is one business with a universal field 
I’very man in your town is a prospect, every 
business firm is a prospect, the head of every 
corporation is a prospect. 

When the life insurance salesman complains 
of not having prospects it is usually becaus 
he has the office-chair habit—and expects peo 
ple to come to his office to seek insurance—ht 
has an idea that if he allows the office chair to 
get cold he will lose valuable opportunities to 
make money! 

There’s nothing in that. 

The prospect you are going to write is 4 
busy man and you ought to be just as busy as 
he is, on his trail, and a little busier, if you eX- 
pect to win his respect and vet his application 

The agent who puts himself aside, and 
works eight solid hours a day with intelli- 
gence and concentration will be about the 
busiest man in his community and he will be 
cashing in on his efforts every day! - 


TRIBUTE TO LIFE INSURANCE 


is the most efficien! 


T hold that life insurance aac BS 
and beneficent business institution created } 
human genius. liey 

When a man takes out a life insurance ae 
for any reason whatever, he does a Wise thin f 


protection ol 


but when he secures it for thé op the noblest 


those he loves, he performs one ‘3 capable 
and most unselfish acts of which he te he is 

. ; aa i ie evi nce ¢ — 
It also helps him, as it is evid« and i2 


in good health, of good moral character, 
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good standing in his community. When he 
takes out a new policy he takes on a new 
dignity. He thereby protects those dependent 
upon him and serves the State by saving it the 
possible care of paupers. 

True, it is his plain duty (if he can get it), 
dictated by both affection and patriotism; but 
it must be borne in mind that for thousands of 
years self interest has been the main-spring of 
action; hence the prompting of the agent is 
a necessary factor in leading the thought to 
consummation in the deed. 

Life insurance policies are symbols of love 
They throw a protecting 
egis around the holy precincts of home. Life 
insurance realizes, in its manifold functions, 
as no other instrumentality does, at once the 
highest aspirations that stir the human heart 
and the most prosaic and practical considera- 
tions of our earthly existence. Its ministrations 
are both temporal and spiritual. It has nothing 
to do with abstractions; it deals in funda- 
mentals and essential things; and yet it is the 
very poetry of sentiment. It immortalizes love 
by translating it into the necessities of life 
after the hands that provided them are smitten 
by the cold paralysis of death. It is the science 
of mathematics altruistically applied.—W. F. 
Dunbar, Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee. 


“BILL AND JIM” 
“Bills” at his office at half past eight, 
Is never more than a minute late; 
Opens his mail and lays out his plan— 
To keep him each hour a busy man. 
Just forty minutes allows for lunch, 
Then up to “five” in his “biz” puts “punch.” 


Whene’er we mect him upon the street 
We find him dressed in apparel neat ; 
He carries himself with dignity 

And wears an air of prosperity; 

Is always polite; but what is more, 
Not a soul considers him a “bore.” 


His business grows, as it always should 
When a fellow’s done the best he could; 
lis circle of friends, as time goes on, 
Increases—their confidence he’s won. 

He keeps the friends he has made; for, see, 
All are impressed with his honesty. 


Now “Jim” got down to his desk at “ten,” 

’ 
More often later than earlier been; 
And when the hour of “three o’clock” came 
Became a “fan” at some “baseball” game. 
Often wondered at other’s success— 
His failure was caused by indolence. 


At times “Jim” strikes a very “fat” case 

\nd then for weeks would a “phantom” chase ; 
He never works on system or plan 

As would a thorough, clear-headed man. 

He barely makes a living, but then 

"Tis all we expect from “lazy men.” 

Some men seem born without any aim, 

But drift through life disgracing their name; 
They take no part in the world’s advance 
Creatures depending on luck and chance. 
Others like “Bill,” with ambition fired, 
Never let up and are never “tired.” 


“Ds . ° 

Bill” owns his home, has a happy wife; 
boys. i? ° P 

Jim” get but little comfort from life. 

3ill’s” be ‘ 

alls” bank account grows larger each year, 
Jim” often borrows of friends, we hear. 
And how, my friend, comparing the two, 
Does “Bill” or Jim” most resemble you? 

AuGustus TREADWELL. 





The Peasant and the Pushkin 


A husky hillman was stalking through the 
city bazaar with his wife and two children 
trailing behind him, when a merchant ran out 
from one of the stalls and held a sheepskin 
coat up before him. 

“Just what you need,” cried the vendor. 
“Only five rupees for the finest coat in the 
city!” 

“T have a coat,” replied the peasant. 

“But think what a comfort it would be to 
your wife when she is tramping over your 
bleak hills in the winter.” 

“She can walk fast enough to keep warm,” 
growled the man. 

“Look at the size of it,” persisted the bazaar- 
wallah. “It is big enough to cover the whole 
family at night.” 

The stranger shook his head and began to 
move on. 

“Stop a moment!” pleaded the merchant. 
“Took once more at this coat. It is a bar- 
gain. I sell it to you for only five rupees— 
only five—and when you return to your vil- 
lage you resell it to your head-man for ten 
rupees. Think of the profit.” 

Even this inviting prospect failed to tempt 
the hillman, but the other was not discouraged. 

“Ah, my friend,” he went on, in wheedling 
“Just slip this coat on for one moment 
as a favor to me.” With that he put the gar- 
ment over the peasant’s shoulders and stepped 
back with hands upraised in pretended admira- 
tion. ‘By Brahm and all the lesser gods, but 
this is a man among men! What shoulders! 
What a mien! My friend, as you ride along 
the road the people will bow down before you 
thinking it is the Amir of Kafristan!” 

This was too much for the peasant. Ile 
handed over the money and proudly stalked 
away in the pushkin. 

Moral: If your prospect doesn’t fall to one 
line of argument, try another and another. 


tones. 





The Apprehensive Locomotive 

The brand new yard-engine had just come 
into the round-house from its first day’s work. 
It was gritty, sweaty and blistered, and it 
smelt evilly. The little loco was making a 
great fuss, panting and groaning, whilst every 
few minutes a tremor ran through its frame. 

“What’s the matter with you, young ’un?” 
growled the great Mogul in the next stall. 
“Got a hot-box or a strained joint?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” snapped Yardy, 


testily. “I’m perfectly all right mechanically 
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—but I must confess to a disturbance in my 
think-tank. Yes, I’m agitated, and who 
wouldn't be? Porably you don’t think much. 
They say that bodies generally contain—but 
let me tell you. At the end of to-day’s work 
| began to figure on what is before me, and 
the stupendousness of it simply staggered me. 
It made my brain whirl. It made me hot with 
indignation. It’s a shameful outrage—that it 
is. I think we fellows ought to all blow up in 
protest. Just think! If I should be taken out 
eight hours of only two hundred days in the 
year and run no more than half the time, my 
piston will strike thirty-seven billions, four 
hundred millions, sixty——” 

“Oh, forget it!” thundered the Mogul, in his 
deepest bass. “Why, when I’m pulling the fast 
freight over the division my drivers make 
twice as many revolutions to the hour as yours 
do at your busiest, but I don’t waste any time 
or steam in making calculations of what I’m 
going to do. Let me tell you something, kid. 
You're never going to be called on to do more 
than one day’s work at a time. Do it, and 
don’t worry about what’s coming after. Now 
quit your groaning and let us rest.” 

Moral: You have got strength of To-day’s 
duties, and you will find strength for To- 
morrow’s-—when it comes. 


ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


The service of life insurance is not limited 
to the protection of the home. That is its spiri- 
tual phase. Jt provides secure granaries in 
which youth may store up against barren winter 
the surplus harvest of its fruitful summer. 

In serving the individual citizen it also serves 
the State—by promoting habits of thrift; pro- 
viding the farmer with capital he could not 
otherwise obtain; it helps build cities and 
transportation lines, and sends the steady cur- 
rent of its life-giving blood throughout the 
business arteries of the nation. 

It is the triumph of thought over time—the 
single victory man has won in his everlasting 
battle with the calamity of death. 

It stops the brutal blundering of chance and 
makes the future pay tribute to the present. 

It has become the keystone of our civilization. 
Holding these opinions as to its material bene 
fits, I confess without embarrassment to a 
great deal of sentiment about it. Any prac- 
tice which shakes the public confidence in the 
institution is reprehensible whether it is for- 
bidden by law or not. It is malum in se if not 
malum prohibitum. 

Life insurance funds are the most sacred that 
human hands can touch. The abuse of that 
trust is the profanation of a temple and an as- 
sault upon the very foundations of society. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of life insurance when a higher standard of 
ethics prevailed between companies and between 
agents than we see and feel to-day. The few 
tricksters in it find themselves crowded to 
narrow limits by the compelling forces of 
public sentiment, company standards, agency 
morals and the unequivocal attitude of Insur- 
ance Departments. Those who wish to achieve 
permanent success in this field of endeavor 
must conform to these advanced standards, else 
they will be eliminated or submerged y. F- 
Dunbar, Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee. 


Life Insurance and How to Write It 


Rumsey Bros., general agents Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa, under date of 
December 20, write as follows regarding “Life In- 
surance and How to Write It”: “We beg to advise 
you that we have received a copy of ‘Life Insurance 
and How to Write It,’ and take this opportunity to 
express our high opinion of its value to the agent who 


is just starting in the business.” 
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; | Insurance | Insurance , Insurance 
Name or Company. | in Force Written Premiums Losses in Force 
me 31, 1914.) in 1915. Received. Incurred. |Dec. 31, 1915. 
CALIFORNIA } $ > > | $ $ 
4 | 
California State....... | 11,118,728 | 4,987,823 612,408 29,708 | 12,331,566 
Great Kepublic ...... | 3,938,116 | 2,619,696 | 149, 821 | 17,599 | 4,356,021 
Occidental .... --| 9,045,513 | 3,527,980 | 329,820 | 63,064 | 10,072,274 
Pacific Mutual........ | 47,363,878 | 5,866,889 | 1,779,418 481,130 45,686,880 
: | | | 
West Coast-San Fran.| 17,286,530 | 2,822,025 | 057,298 | 108,820 | 16,168,818 
Western States ....... | 10,652,028 | 4,188,140 | 480,899 | 40,086 | 12,033,250 
\- ae CPT Rp aR ‘ RRS aE a oe . co | ex: pe HES 
Totals .......... | 99,385,098 | 24,012,003 | 3,809,660 | 728,007 | 103,652,799 
: : | , | a | 2 \ 
Aitna Life... gives] 17816191 | 3,713,579 | Guy,216 | 24,401 | 18,778,985 
American Nat’l, Mo..| 353,500 272,334 | Be | eens | 414,334 
aeoeen hog Lex.| 124,254 | 240,136 | 10,096 | 248 | 322,040 
PAMMCEDIG LAE ncescccel _ seesee 27,000 aor | 27,000 
Bankers, Lowa «2... 19,428,100 | 2,148,200 | 476,286 | 382,083 | «19,518,700 
DBERCHCIAL 00000000000 231, | 135,200 | 6,202 1,000 | 239,250 
Columbia L. and T... 566,393 | 24,147; 1,930 1,000 251,041 
Columbian National.. 2,696,333 | 594,069 | 80,358 37,315 2,858,947 
Connecticut Gneral... 88,400 | 83,250 | a i ee 142,400 
Connecticut Mutual..| 8,254,981 | 1,223,113 | 254,768 | 235,540 8,390,381 
Continental, Utah....| 1,256,132 | 393, 769 44,693 15,000 | 1,288,741 
Equitable, New York.| 47,608,419 9,210,521 2,132,198 977,799 | 52,121,993 
ee | em aee| ee) eet] eee 
JEFMANIA cocescocccees 0,812,074 0, 94S 200, 06 5,83 5,950,6 
Home, New York.... 4,400,260 635,681 169,460 78,623 4,425,528 
{nternational ......... 1,151,899 161,291 30,3389 1,000 912,624 
PESBDRAR. .icsccccwcs 2,310,768 239,479 62,349 130,404 2,081,664 
Massachusetts Mutual| Heer apg! , oot aaere 7,894,776 
: ‘ oatnon a deel , : robes Je enneea 
Missouri State co.cc] “esetoay | “65r'93 | eaten | Sas | hata 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 20,398,939 2,501,211 , 761,989 ‘ 209,818 21,748,500 
LE are 56,626,013 | 6,006,543 »898,325 ,181,940 57,467,489 
National, Vt.) csccss<. 5,942,669 804,882 197,421 60,445 6,183,917 
National of U. S. A.. 3,095,339 430,723 96,817 17,365 3,001,802 
New England ........ 12,302,845 | 1,461,309 407,264 249,657 12,528,356 
Dew WOOF sccccsesycs 237,200 371,500 18,783 4,000 610,500 
New York Life....... 64,176,107 | 11,426,489 3,098,779 1,367,622 69,628,078 
Northwestern Mutual 47,609,804 4,569,020 1,116,542 727,653 50,280, 696 
Penn Mutual | gagaeong | 2,ons'125 | ga7’el0 | g2btzeo | 25,aeta4 
Penh Miitual «260.0000 24,835, 2,663,125 »6 26,295 786, 20 
Philadelphia Life..... 1,268,866 556,290 29,792 3,000 1,117,075 
Phenix Mutual ....... 6,480,797 926,912 245,662 98,689 6,712,755 
Pittsburgh L. and ‘7. 3,059,624 382,320 ‘ 69,986 64,449 2 301,442 
Provident L. e008 T.. 11,613,180 1,927,699 ted ae = nest 
Rehanee Lite Sakae 2 128,999 502 176 Tso 13,000 “2666.34 
Scranton Life ........ 704,776 150,264 AS 676,545 
Security of Am....... 628,852 214,427 20,042 5, 711,447 
SIRLE ABU sesekahoaese 3,458,680 446,011 127,902 28,825 3,522,945 
SEAVERCTD  knso 04000505 14,675,382 | 3,414,754 494,386 163,546 16,617,144 
Union Central ....... 11,374,683 1,567,729 315,426 188,431 11,787,207 
Union Mutual ....... 4,524,667 $76,665 169,584 108,354 4,863,370 
POIRIS = vssswesss< 471,628,640 | %1,111,901 | 16,938,494 | 8,012,805 504,069,355 
Grand totals... ~ 671,013,738 |105,123,954 | 20,748,154 | 8,740,812 | 607,722,154 
Industrial Business. 
Prosase te Nat’l, Tex. 376,565 308,434 16,765 2,075 534,390 
Metropolitan ......... 44,939,756 9,589,731 1,521,384 489,159 47,872,264 
Prudential ....... soeee 17,165,862 9,211,351 648,549 125,343 21,278,426 
West Coast-San Iran. 5,031,635 | 2,697,064 231,447 54,792 6,355,681 
TODS > sssxcesas- 67,513,818 | 21,806,580 | 2,418,141 671,369 75,035,761 
CoLorabo. ' 
Bankers International 266,300 88,845 7,851 2,948 213,694 
Ban ers . « ’ *, © « noe oe cc 95 651 
Capital Life .......... 5,380,660 1,813,103 yore 26,000 nerd 
Farmers Life .......-. ; 530,300 : 814,548 34,889 |... 1,128,551 
German-American .... 2,108,500 | 2,320,469 121,284 8,000 3,708,969 
BOGS? cssvisicsa 8,280,760 | 5,036,965 370,757 36,948 11,001,750 
0} SD icc ww eeabe sia 4,858, 752 1,866,403 143,051 69,922 6,021,117 
ree —¥" kers.... 398,025 369,000 18,423 5,000 645,025 
American Banke 3, J . ; 9.391400 
Bankers, lowa ........ 9,496, 100 896,800 goed 127,048 "and a60 
ee Reserve...... ees pone co _ re on 
ats aia stag 92, 05, '» ’ wt, 
comcast ie Ree 498,212 | 118,250 17,433 8,680 548,108 
Central States 2,178,750 659,500 68,135 5,000 2,058,750 
< fan) National. 218,195 | 738, 25% 201,163 26,925 5,137,516 
Columbian National... 5,218,195 738,253 lt as 25 71°460 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,185,474 706,883 1,424 18,5 ag et 
Continental Assur.... ain Baie oo meee ps 
; i é a ola, ) ’ 
Continental Usshe----| a Testosg | 1,062,748 | 288,396 | 123,628 8,297,161 
Tide ete... 1,335,440 |” 94,522 57,450 31,027 1,348, 304 
—. 2°690,509 | 288,500 | 114,548 45,595 2769,047 
Home, N. Y....w| =~ 3,506,747 | 522,711 | 114,101 40,496 3,772,805 
International ts 249,211 62,610 6,300 3,000 2325180 
Kansas City .........| 3,093,000 | 1,952,250 | 138,398 18,500 4,403,000 
Manhattan yy Pee 1,399,468 181,830 43,380 21,998 1,382,556 
M ane Mutual Sieve pod pry oe Lined aes 
F: ife “><* ’ ) ‘, ’ poy 
M Siland Sif, (ale 876,000 | 426,044 43,629 3,000 1,121,044 
Missouri State........ 2,105,349 704,256 79,482 15,450 2,279,820 
Mutual Benefit ...... 7,914,675 | _ 847,680 | 254,827 | 129,388 8,241,250 
Mutual REP csr sas oe 12,584,202 1,491,754 416,360 191,335 12,799,663 
National, Vt. ....--.- 969,515 | 128,408 37,050 6,208 1,014,867 
National of U. S. A 1,071,479 | 177,641 38/212 13,864 1,084,048 
Mem Maateed ...-:-.. 317,454 | 421,042 99,969 32,969 3,116,211 
New York Life.......{  20,408°970 | 2,682'350 | 753,048 | 333,961 21,294,308 
y Mutual.) 23,347,564 | 2,343,460 | 777,771 312,12 24,100,117 
Northw estern oo f "a0 790 394°199 32°700 4552 738,208 
Norte. Muu]. 440250 | 271500] 15,166]... 508,100 
Paci itual 5,848,490 891,055 229,133 96,249 6,133,503 
Pacific Mutual ....... apy 644385 237° 506 129'095 6°548, 652 
Penn Mutual ......... 6,632,232 ¢ “or Liye 34'RO1 2 656'970 
Phenix Mutual ...... 2,597,785 263,317 2,0! ri 040 212 
1,080,657 | 327,911 31,573 2712 | 1,040,212 








Pittsburgh L, and T..| 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscel 


Name or Company. 





CoLoravo-—Cont. | $ | $ 
Provident i, aud 7... 2,918,698 | 742,145 
PCUGENUIAl oiiescse0ses 9,188,962 | 1,994,519 
Prussian Life. ...6.00% | 144,965 208,390 
Reliance Life ........ | 1,192,001 | 248,500 
BE BI a scmirncacns | 4,164,907 | 489,206 
PRAVEIIG, wcwcsisisinwieies | 3,681,153 771,693 
Union Central. 0... | 4,840, 690 1,718,924 
Union Mutual ........ | 1,188,610 | 118,050 
United States ........ | 893,672 | 97,000 

ROAMIS siccoeveses 168,129,544 | 28,937,630 
Grand totals..... 176,410,304 33,974,595 
Industrial Business. 
PeUGentAl 5006065 casi 11,034,697 | 3,157,451 
DELAWARE, 
Continental Life...... 3,062,438 720,818 
Home Life, Del. ..... 652,590 | 212,232 
ee eee 
MOURNS chiscswsscs 3,715,028 938,050 
MA a VALS sc niesccns.00% 122,884 | 36,764 
Baltimore Life .. 50,891 | 31,353 
Columbian National.. Pe Ce 
Connecticut Mutual... 255,710 30,694 
Equitable, N. Y...... 1,860,342 580,696 
Bouitable, D, Crseccel seers 105,620 
bidelity Mutual....... 257,319 14,143 
MAMRSHBR icieccceces Kas rn 
Massachusetts Mutual 301,842 15,000 
Metropolitan ...000+» 2,578,594 955,000 
Mutual Benefit ....... 454,049 87,858 
Mutual Life .css0s05- 5,183,625 599,412 
National Life ...605<«< 1,445,375 226,372 
National of U.S. A.. 2,000 sieleiers 
New England ........ 723,280 151,206 
New York Life....... 2,654,094 206,336 
Northwestern Mutual. 1,094,145 106,500 
Pacific Mutual ........ | a 
Penn Mistual ...:.600 | 2,461,123 188,000 
Phoenix Mutual ...... | ey eee 
Philadelphia Life..... 254,380 102,506 
Provident L. and T.. 3,328,629 567,281 
PEGRGeRUAl oo ccccecss 3,008,851 $51,820 
Reliance Life ...0.<..- 18,500 3,000 
meserve Loan «20.000. 2,500 15,0 
Scranton Life: oss. | 161,776 68,500 
DPAVCABER. caiccoscesine si 866,617 256,027 
inion Central.....<s5- 104,870 100,640 
Union Mutual ...... ee 20,986 ae stewie 
United States ....000. Ee | 
OEE. ceiciviensicee | 27,822,140 | 6,298,733 
Grand totals..... 31,587,168 | 6,231,783 
Industrial Business. 
Baltimore Life ....... 243,862 196,193 
Equitable, D.C. ..0.<. 1,025,664 834,749 
TAOME, TILL. 6 s.006cs6008 1,996,256 391,906 
Metropolitan ......... 6,997,377 947,276 
PROGENTIAl iiscccceises 10,875,224 | 2,295,498 
PRORMER “saiciucosine 21,138,883 | 4,665,622 
FLORIDA. , 
Guar. Life and Loan.| 100,000 515,899 
Our Home Life....... | 2,282,810 642,192 
TORAIB. scio2es0e ee 2,382,810 | 1,058,091 
American National... 238,463 18,149 
Cherokee Life ........ 288,000 164,530 
Equitable, N. Y...... 11,541,820 1,673,610 
Fidelity Mutual....... 1,985,210 471,526 
Germania Life........ 2,238,787 224,470 
Home Life, N. Y...-. 954,511 160,298 
Indiana National ..... eeeees 4,000 
International Life.... 266,646 66,151 
Inter-Southern ....... 1,714,197 677,553 
efferson Standard... 404,767 18,294 
Jassachusetts Mutual 636,168 272,138 
Merchants Life ....... ceseee _ 4,000 
Metropolitan Life..... 7,355,682 | 1,745,821 
Missouri State ....... 2,710,832 823,150 
Mutual Benefit ....... 2,550,220 | 373,893 
Mutual Life .......... 13,968,665 | 2, 94,716 
National of U.S. A.. 18,363 | ——_ 8,50 
New York Life........ 18,642,556 2,057,360 
Pacific Mutual ....... 255,122 27,616 
Pan-American .......- 849,278 466,176 
Penn Mutual ......... 10,266,453 811,550 
Prudential .........++- 3,425,416 434,966 
Reliance Life ........ 3,850,193 782,785 
Reserve Loan .......- 427,287 84,927 
Southern States ...... 2,903,918 861,300 
State Life ....0..200s+ 1,063,972 122,786 
PVAVGIELS s.siee<co0eees 875,816 103,581 
Union Central ....... 5,631,196 1,547,312 
U. S. Ann. and Life.. 84,757 9,470 
RiHGIG? . vccckioane 95,148,295 | 16,110,628 
Grand totals.....| 97,581,105 | 17,168,719 





hem 
~ Insurance | Insurance 
in Force | Written 


Dec. 31, ns in 1915. 

















Premiums 
Received. 


28,526 


5,998,151 
392,291 


88,834 
29,807 
114,641 
4,387 
2,645 
524 
7,405 
85,017 
7,201 
10,757 
838 


8,221 
110,651 


128,694 
878 

796 

5,548 
24,297 
7,264 
1,234 

145 
1,057,495 


14,406 
39,518 
74,579 
251,875 
388,720 


5,838 
22,594 








28,432 


19,397 
7,856 
359,457 
73,189 
65,392 
30,085 
644 
5,808 
91,376 


14,349 





| 3,137,037 


1,172,136 


769,098 


Oo] 








Losses 
Incurred. 


$ 

4,211 
58,128 

7,000 
26,000 
61,761 
60,946 
22,5835 
26,992 


5,627,394 | 2,226,383 | 


2,263,331 
121,732 


10,000 
1,100 


11,100 
3,000 
87d 


17,560 
11,000 
53,739 

7,207 


43,762 


344,584 


355,984 


101,666 
136,442 


295,914 


257 
1,000 


"4,957 


142,419 
11,000 
35,122 
42,255 


82,252 
11,167 
19,509 
$30,381 
5,000 
226,722 
1,000 
1,000 
64,024 
22,037 
12,500 
6,000 
14,000 
7,000 


a 








Thursdav 


' 
Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. $1, 1915, 


> 
3,415, 056 
10,302,780 
177,190 
1,204,501 
4,306,413 
4,094,270 
0,829, 62 
1,117,149 
824,594 


177,564,416 


183,566,166 
11,896,011 


0,898, 785 
718,415 


4,112,200 


137,148 
68,999 
16,983 

25,535 

2,309,206 

271,788 

249,484 
70,381 

249,075 

3,290,614 
518,700 
5,298,514 
1,559,969 
2,000 
804,337 
2,678,271 
1,082,493 
10,028 
2,471,277 
23,954 
622,286 
3,094,730 
3,978,403 
138,500 
6,000 
178,776 
1,072,851 

190,200 
17,989 

6,300 


30,702,706 


34,814,956 


316,196 


11,837,603 
22,200,282 
340,602 
2,295,117 
2,635,719 
600,927 


301,516 
355,861 





44,500 
196,805 
6,273,016 
511,973 
1,092,631 
104,000 
8,295,177 
3,130,518 
2,863,214 


19,354,671 
801,945 
&89, 956 








5,716,512 


199,820 


1,651,027 | 106,704,482 


| 3,165,469 | -1,653,184 | 


~ 408,340,201 


‘ : i he 
statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in T 
laneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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June 











22 


any 


1916 


| 
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NAME OF CoMPANY. 





MAINE. | 

Union Mutual ....... | 
| 

FENG cevcsccveovesccas | 
REVESHIGE cc csacesececs | 


Columbian National. .| 

Connecticut General. .| 

Connecticut Mutual..| 
Y 


Equitable, N. Y....... | 
fidelity Mutual ...... | 
Home, New York..... | 
John Hancock ........ | 
Massachusetts Mutual| 
Metropolitan ......... | 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 
Mutual .....ccesccceces | 
National, Viti c.cccssss | 
New England Mutual.} 
NOW YORK ccccvensesen 
Northwestern Mutual.| 
Penn Mutual ......... | 
Phenix Mutual ...... | 
Provident L. and T..} 
Prudential <2. -<cessee- | 
Security Mutual ..... | 
Travelers. .ccccccsseess | 
Union Central ........ | 
United L. and A..... | 
United States ........ | 
|- 
EOS: ao secsececs | 
| 
Grand totals.....| 
| 
Industrial Business. | 
Metropolitan ......... | 
PYUGeSUIAl 6566005050: | 
= 


Totals 


MICHIGAN. 


Detrost Lite iccccecsss j 
Grange BNE. ..c<sceccs | 
Michigan Mutual ....| 
Northern Assurance..| 
Peninsular Life..... «f 
PYElEIYER sa cccecssccss | 
Roman Standard ..... | 

: | 

TEQHWIG vewncacces | 
Aitna Life 


American Bankers ... 
American Central ....| 


Jankers, Iowa ....... | 
FanKers, INED. «+2050: | 
Jankers Reserve ....| 
BOCRSRIEG) occ secaccee | 


Canada Life 
Central Life, 
Cleveland 
Columbian 





National. .| 


Columbus Mutual..... 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual..| 
Conservative ......... | 
Continental ..sscsene | 
Equitable, N. Y....... | 
Equitable, Ia.......... | 
Federal Life ....0ccce | 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 
Franklin Life ...:...- | 
Germania Ee ROOT | 
Great Northern, Wis.| 
Home, New York....| 
Illinois Life .......... | 
Indianapolis ......... | 
international ........< | 
John Hancock ....... | 
La F WIGURO: seccopne ces | 


Lincoln National PP Ce) 
Manhattan ...........| 
Manufacturers 
Massachuse e 
Merchants Life 
Metropolitan 
Midland Insurance on 
Minnesota Mutual. 
Missouri State | 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual L oo 
National, Vt. ......... 
National a ‘U S. A. 
New England 


Mutual 


New York Life....... \ 
North Americ: an, Can.| 
North Americ an, Ill.. 


Northwestern Mutual 
SING MALE ssc see ec | 
Old Colony .......... 
Old Line Life........ | 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 


Penn Mutual | 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, 


Dec. 31, 


Insurance | 
in Force 
1914 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES Gitnnnnsied 


Premiums 
Received. 


Written 


Insurance | 
in 1915. | 




















| 


| 











3 $ 
11,574,507 | 716,252 395,140 
2,198,508 | 269,932 64,272 

auueae 60,500 4,500 

563,400 | 245,240 24,435 
1,092,510 171,489 41,017 
4,414,505 616,859 | 152,618 
10,766,203 567,553 374,113 
1,153,662 231,661 48,201 
1,250,270 308,024 54,746 
1,328,821 182,457 52,053 
4,503,286 662,705 162,649 
11,504,810 2,277,793 459, 0381 
7,666,461 565,573 229,079 
12,299,422 1,112,499 429,513 
2,485,919 267,035 86,974 
5,154,574 516,725 184,699 
10,171,443 1,394,889 407,097 

8,965, 970 598,340 334,504 
7083 884 708,766 284,200 
1,471,317 230,002 65,563 
3,970,965 699,013 147,764 
6,134,773 936,594 190,738 

339,679 31,566 12,165 
2,921,432 319,430 94,287 

731,295 96,362 24,314 

cexwae 3,500 324 

46,412 6,022 748 

107,169,521 13,129,529 3 3,946, 154 
118,744,028 | 13,845,781 , 341, 894 
16,880,467 | 3,216,073 611,448 
6,345,824 | 2,245,495 234,498 
23,226,291 | 5,461,568 $45,946 
5,463,169 | 3,032,694 254,43 

304, *1,154,977 *36,681 
13,764,793 37029, 223 433,705 
10,218,273 | 2,442,781 314,667 
1,484,499 310,0' 49,394 
6,998,570 | 2,095,415 241,965 

413,105 201,939 13,641 
38,596,409 | 12,267,029 : 344, 487 
9,497,256 | 3,271,099 337,239 

157,455 167,500 6,625 
1,023,345 564,925 38,397 

*23,601,700 | 1,211,300 *406,417 

99,000 79,5 5,478 

38,855 79 1,154 
4,921,183 489,437 161,854 
5,560,621 645,546 174,453 

840,280 224,650 31,731 

202,500 116,250 7,294 

934,774 439,750 31,095 

CAG) eee 799 
2, 26A, "904 651,120 54,534 
5. "085,176 538,187 161,502 

ee 158,193 3,724 

139,608 132,000 6,826 
18,127,280 4,637,272 721,905 
3,956,509 860,272 154,787 
1,855,044 630,678 64,986 
4,159,945 572,767 188,162 
1,941,380 649,152 76,702 
2,484,571 452,520 119,179 

143,000 7,000 3,337 
q 708,971 50,394 258,782 

5,491 063 1,227,845 180,596 

330, 478 147,324 5,044 

82,670 142,650 4,440 
6,013,234 1,747,029 245,392 

640,719 309,163 21,299 
7,433,857 2,287,144 304,589 | 

977,718 160,183 28,681 
4,420,677 735,400 165,83! 
26,429, 403 8,277,924 | 859,294 
*3,833,000 %3 Bu 7,271 | *54,471 
23,222,061 | 32,927 934,651 

GS,000 | skews 2,910 

751,482 : 462,879 28,695 
2,468,240 377,512 87,622 
34,650,791 | 6,588,908 | 1,283,859 
30,074,687 2,989,627 1,041,634 
5,009,921 451,482 186,345 
1,620,261 269,518 56,513 
10,974,287 2,074,041 403,514 
30,860,742 | 2,089,473 | 1,085,943 
1,049,092 336,730 49,473 
1,201,603 99,270 27,447 
57,599,695 6,155,640 | 2,064,924 

420,539 337,850 14,935 

324,063 222,097 14,613 

710,500 65,000 | 24,432 
1,862,075 | 204,686 | 71,221 
7,703,904 914,644 | 287,919 





* Includes assessment business. 


Insurance 
Losses | in Force 


Incurred. ‘ios 31, 1915. 

















> $ 
280,096 | 10,890,829 
| 
101,422 2,217,743 
sadade 162,50u 
10,000 | 711,716 
16,000 | 1,184,326 
126,272 | 4,075,272 
101,539 | 10,567,013 
8,799 | 1,280,420 
10,823 | 1,438,309 
10,617 | 1,450,506 
143,157 | 4,700,850 
127,238 12,624,656 
161,046 | 4,423,092 
426,493 | 12,540,208 
64,201 | 2,567,200 
108,046 | 5,239, 946 
130,158 | 10,969,241 
155,101 4, 126, 64 L 
61,128 | 7,299,080 
35,228 | 1,570,615 
32,842 | 4,322,483 
47,223 | 5,590,191 
5,000 349,081 
42,257 | 3,026,147 
12,518 728,789 
nane | 7,500 
6,100 38,334 
1,942 1204 ~~ 112, 069,594 
2,222,300 | “122,460, 42: 
156,840 17,541,081 
49,472 7,128, 642 
—| a 
206, 312 | 24,664, 623 
| 
19,313 | 7,199,218 
1,000 #1)349,227 
282,697 14,403,785 
62,753 11,309,201 
1,000 1,417,499 
31,907 7,914,500 
1,000 | 532,065 
ae | ee ce ee 
399,670 | 44,125,485 
213,912 | 11,423,554 
wanaes | 284,205 
7,517 | 1,400,891 
*325,521 | *22,890,400 
coccce 163,500 
1,010 32,541 
40,419 | 5,243,011 
122,590 | 5,779,542 
4,000 | 983,500 
acuuen 257,000 
2,000 | 1,079,098 
Ree | 3,000 
24,752 | 2,428,337 
163,667 | 5,066,145 
aeka | 155,193 
1,000 | 226,000 
277,939 | 20,588,754 
11,651 | 4,557,143 
1,000 | 1 930,000 
69,077 1,400, 551 
6,165 438 
46,426 7 
ere 98,200 
161, 914 | 7,919,197 
33,561 | 5,638,624 
4,000 432,691 
daanes 124-320 
112,221 7,155,808 
3,000 656,469 
25,875 | 8,546,523 
19,000 | 934,815 
13,610 | 4,618,117 
229,371 | 25,201,112 
*24,000 | #3,975,270 
248,722 27,231,363 
Caan 67,000 
2,000 927,605 
12,516 2,581,388 
256,225 39,115,098 
442,871 | 30,662,593 
116,271 5,045,864 
9,049 1,760,029 
103,180 12,305,250 
524,535 31,056,743 
7,483 1,214,275 
27,000 941,603 
bao 60,691,894 
500 664, 699 
3°00 455,673 
2,000 71 
12/014 ] 960,229 
140,092 8,075,088 









































: : Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Name or Company. in Force Written Premiums Losses in Force 
| Dec. 31, 191t) in 1915. Received. Incurred. ‘. 31, 1915. 
| 
MicHi1Gan—Cont. | $ $ $ | $ $ 
Peoples Life, Ill...... | 411,670 | 866,665 14,371 | 4,686 306,415 
Peoria Life ........... | 201,527 | 469,125 20,469 ‘ | 691,274 
Philadelphia <2. 222227. | 79,27 21,500 1,802 | phe 38,000 
Phoenix Mutual eseeee| 4,815, 7 729 689,412 | 174,914 | 155,074 | 5,096,791 
Provident L. and 1..} 6,959,523 | 1,190,065 | 234,546 54,076 | 7,637,171 
Prudential ............ | 18,417,977 | 4,248,406 | 629,821 | 171,852 21113-2716 
Reliance Life 1.1... | 1,060,500 | "812,872; 63,393} 7500)  — Leuodz2 
Reserve Loan ....... | 44,000} 41,52 | doz, 2. | "72,025 
Scandia Life .......7. | 666,134 | 168,667 | 3u,62 | 10,611 | 7221473 
Security Life 12.12.17 | 601,765 | 215,256 | 14,776 | ——sLuu | 030,967 
Security Mutual ..... | 1,225,661 | 667,267 | 46, 607 | 5,309 | 1,583,217 
BUM SIRE canccerscens | 1,475,269 | 169,103 | 44819 | 1,200 1,683.21 
State Mutual ......... | 6,267,808 | 906,148 | 215,499 | Loy, «38 6627 384 
sun Eile. Cans. .c ccc | 11,420,074 1,190,254 | 442, 9356 | 108,529 12,024,898 
‘Travelers ............, | 9,045,003 | 3,76u,076 | Zouolk | 164606 | 176716 
Union Central.........| 7,047,633 | = 931,804 | 281,214 | 110,828 | 7, lod, 714 
Union Mutual ....... 1,459,435 | 136,852 | 47,699 | 33,228 | 1396, 547 
Western & Southern.|  —...... | 40,000 | 526 | caees | 38 uuu 
Wisconsin National...| 260,500 | 930NV | 10,825 |e 312,700 
= | 3 | : -—| erase : 
Rotale. ..csce0ces | 432,396,547 | 74,299,838 | 15,083,310 | 5,202,973 | 464,936,724 
: | - aa . 
Grand totals.....| 470,992,956 | 86,566,867 | 16,427,797 6,102,643 50Y, 062,209 
Industrial Business. | 
John Hancock ......;. | 6,922,184 | 2,049,171 226,574 | 55,107 | 7,959,229 
Metropolitan ......... | 36,174,422 | 7,017,574 | 1,834,529 | 358,091 | 39,768,280 
Prudential cece eeeeeees | 29, 115,268 | 3,401,248 1,081,072 | 239,104 | 05,023,952 
Western & Southern..| wae | 211,592 1,450 | 267 | 183,156 
Wisconsin National...| 2,421 | div Gp  aacaes | 1,794 
| Si iat =: si ‘ 
Totals .......... | 72,214,295 | 18,809,695 | 2,642,985 | 653,069 $1,436,391 
| 
MINNESOTA, | 
REMUIME  ocecccaniaascs 1,756,755 181,500 84,870 | 4,932 | 1,708,284 
Minnesota Mutual....| 7,608,105 | 2,194,303 802,793 | 76,457 | 9,060,125 
Northwestern Nat’l...| 11,70, fo ) 2,721,199 | 460,001 | 148,202 | 2,909,712 
pusety PURGE ..ccseces | 7,52 29,500 | = 700,000 | 99,229 | 60,218 | 7,438,000 
WIMP Cite pccccaaccces | 53 00 176,500 | yoy | eae | 445,000 
| RES e ee Se rag) 
Dilla La cesvai | 28,854,836 | 6,578,498 | 965,371 | 289,809 | 31,561,119 
| 
Mate TNE on cas cnc vae | 7,390,484 | 2,433,888 | 266,837 117,633 8,678,568 
American Bankers....| 27,289 69,000 i> || eee | 84,785 
American National...; 14,000 137,500 | Aen. decaua | 143,000 
Bankers, lowa ....... | 8,359,500 | 1,179,100 151,871 6U,00U | 8,357,100 
| Per erer rr reer | 109,000 | 197,032 ' U6bCcw te | 267,032 
Canste. Lae csicseccs | 1,622,067 256,500 63,209 | 13,430 | 1,752,094 
Central, Lowa ........ 2,185,720 | 921,704 | 81S | 13,000 | 2,080, 049 
Connecticut Generai..} 602,049 | 34,470 D - asadan 1,072,090 
Connecticut Mutual..| 4,585,401 | $52,015 | 95,429 | 6,057,363 
Continental Assur....| 218,500 | 31,000 | | 4,000 | 241,000 
Dakota Eile ...cscsese | 1,716,434 | 799,000 | | 6,000 | 1,986,924 
Dakota Westertieccascd - ewenes 70,000 | nanan 70,000 
Equitable, N. Y......) 19,304,219 | 3,915,698 | 771,961 | 429,562 | 21,547,930 
KXquitable, lowa....... | 6,021,209 | 1,633,409 | 220,013 | 8,015 | 6,520,456 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 4,599,538 | 457,740 107,420 2u,716 | 4,067,845 
GOeFMEBMIS 6 ccccccensecs | 4,603, 686 | 346,087 167,102 | 30,706 | 6,107,063 
Great Northern, N.D., wae ee 26,000 (3) eee | 26,000 
Great Northern, Wais.| 82,000 | 6,605 pio! aoe | 8U,9U5 
Home, New York..... 3,970,004 | 927,435 136,174 | 227,846 | 4,493,822 
John Hamecek .ccsees 9,894,178 | 1,183,227 248,682 75,219 | 10,391,170 
Saneae Cite cccecnsex .[ —.eeeawe 2,000 CO save 2,000 
Manhatian ..cccccceee | 1,106,965 | 114,584 26,070 14,875 | 1,083,985 
Massachusetts Mutual} 6,056,585 | 2,111,108 215,357 19,776 | 7,180,152 
Me tropolitan waeeeneee | 27,792,305 1,725,791 294,320 77,041 | 8, $27, YS 
Missouri State ....... | 2,311,798 1,177,576 101,422 9,111 | 3 "262,109 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 22,246,171 | 2,679,040 798,804 | = 272,580 | 5,735,084 
Mutual Lilé-...ccessc | 29,498,228 | 3,561,732 | 1,027,967 | 353,380 | 30,687 B10 
National, Vt: ...s00s. | 5,669, 904 | 753,344 | 215,988 | 99,150 | §,001,294 
National of U.S. A..| 1,562,460 | 185,512 55,439 20,789 | 1,041,245 
New England ........ | 5,344,568 | 1,198,907 236,535 | 140,706 | 3,882,409 
New York Life....... | 31,524,992 | 4,431,334 | 1,155,698 | 454,864] 34,598, 745 
North American, Iil..| 167,323 | 456,500 | 12,997 | 10,500 | 569,125 
Northwestern M utual.; 56,817,184 | 6,144,540 | 1,452,310 949,757 | 59,926,596 
Old Colony ...cccesee | 33,457 | 115,500 6,218 | énunee | 202,000 
Pacific Mutual .| 3,162,695 $03,298 126,069 | 11,284 | 3,646,200 
Penn Mutual ........ | 9,739,120 1,57: 3805 362,412 | 185,560 | 10,375,170 
Phoenix Mutual 4,685,889 1,017,428 155,770 | 72,228 | 5,277,725 
Pioneer Life...... 690,830 706,007 41,180 | 1,000 | | "180, 17 
Prairie Life ...... 938,000 3,090 | see aee | 98, 00 
Preferred Life ...-.<<. | 122,000 5,669 175,500 
Provident Life........ | 10,5 | 10,500 
Provident LL. and 1 -| 1,654,315 372,437 | 10,792,031 
Prudential ...s0se- . 2,482,857 345,182 | 12,390,430 
Reliance Life ........ | 468,000 19,465 | | 6A7,074 
Reserve Loan ; 238,500 8,775 | eaaeun | 238,500 
Scandia Life Maaeweel 1,198,730 157,721 | 39,103 | 4,473,508 
Security Mutu: va aeawal | 2,085,860 | 172,678 28,500 } 5,596,590 
State Mutual ........ | ib2,. L,o78,012 | 881,082 | 161,929 | 3,337, = 
FURVGIIG  accccacseseos | 5,991,816 | 884,542 | 187,780 | 280,610 | 1,321 ,92t 
Union Central ....... | 7,882,497 1,787,316 | 268,206 142,528 | g, 570, 260 
Totals 341,550,998 | 57,896,548 | 10,755,009 | 4,881,291 | 254,559,263 


Ccand total 270,405,834 | 64,475,046 | 11,720,380 | 5,171,100 386,120,382 


| 


| | | 
Industrial Business. | = ste ven | eee Paes 
Metropolitan ...... 9,321,058 | 2,073,572 | 316,791 | 97,855 | 9,937,725 
Pendemel écvcccacatess 15,771,193 | 4,545,313 665,281 | 117,991 | 17,920,571 
Vota: vescccses! 25,092,251 | 6,618,885 $82,072 | 215,846 27,868, 296 


in The 


for the States and Territories and Canada will be found 
ready in July. Price $6. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


New HaAmpPsHiRe. 
United Life and Acc.| 
| 
7Etna Life 
Connecticut General..| 
Connecticut Mutual..| 
Equitable, N. Y 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 
Home, New spacer 
John Hancock 
Massachusetts 
Metropolitan 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Life 
National, Vt. 
Nationa] of U. S. A.. 
New England 
New York Life. 
Northwestern 
Penn Mutual 
Phoenix 
Provident L. 
Prudential 
State Mutual 
‘Travelers 
Union Central 
Union Mutual 


Mutuiz i 


Totals 
Grand totals,.... 
Industrial Business. 


Metropolitan 
Prudential 


Totals 


New Jersey. 





6 eee 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 
Prudential s.<csisevess | 
er | 

| 

Pe DAE. 35 sessaecs | 
Jankers, lowa ....... 
Berkshire ....00sccccrse 
Columbian National.. 


Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Equitable, N. Y 
Equitable, lowa 
Fidelity Mutual....... 
Germania 
Girard Life 
Home, New York.... 
John Hancock ........ 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts 
Metropolitan 
Mutual Life 
Natsonal, Vt.c..050550. 
New England ...... F 
New York 
North American, III..} 
Northwestern Mutual) 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 
Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia 
Phenix Mutual 
Provident L, and T...| 
Prussian Life 
Security Mutual 
State Mutual 
Sun Life, Canada ....} 
‘Travelers 
Union Central 
Union Mutual 
United States 


Mutual 





Totals 


Grand totals....| 
Industrial Business. 
Colonial 
Columbian 
Germania 
John Hancock 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 


Totals 


n National.. 


New York. 
Equitable 
Farmers and 
Germania 
Home Life 
Manhattan .......000 | 
Metropolitan 





d Traders. 











LIFE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 








LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 














Insurance Insurance 
7 ; or e Written pee —_—- — . 
Dec. ¢ 1914., in 1915. | eee | es 
| 
| | 
$ | $ | 
167,000 8,500 | 16,423 ; 000 
| 
1,934,954 | 86,654 | 49,783 49,691 | 
27905, 505 | 404,543 106,380 31 1,393 
1,491,376 | 227,614 46,423 | 48,398 
2,444,981 200,700 94,393 | 37,303 | 
435,782 124,430 * 247 | 2,015 
paeiewis 36,604 2,338 | 1,000 
1,750,595 | 330,070 72,379 | 8,798 
4,769,921 564,640 135,009 120,718 
10,520,206 1,702,882 428,851 112,665 
2,157,805 044,525 85,075 | 19,905 
8,358,682 892,43! 342,174 157,306 
7,368,079 $38,363 256,363 115,868 
5,500 2,000 80 2,000 
1,162,071 492,728 47,672 5,580 
5,380,252 421,673 202,242 61,412 
2,085,156 146,000 $9,008 48,221 
$88,167 207,082 33,008 1,000 
775,380 70,007 | 27,266 29,709 
1,283,160 203,210 39,426 4,000 
4,187,829 $79,941 156,024 34,960 
J, 276,395 161,809 49,807 33,889 
2,308, 580 285,559 88,754 19,298 
160, 830 165,200 16,629 15,010 
1 296, 804 | 254,948 | 49,976 60,341 
6 yA, 010 | 9,042,661 | 2,440,857 | 1,020,475 
65, 615, 010 | 9,421,161 2, 457, 280 1, 026, 475 
13,688,796 | 2,217,116 466,796 153,618 
4,293,055 1 581, 122 | 163,094 35,567 
17,981,851 3 798, 2: 38 629,890 189,185 
3,372,111 186,842 110,359 17,678 
43,628,838 5,214,978 1,394,462 612,540 
98,231,073 | 16,760,136 | 4,023,177 1,057,828 
145,227,022 “22, 161,956 4, 627, 998 1,688,046 
11,461,911 3,484,309 318,564 221,979 
1,044,500 46,000 22,945 36,000 
2,098,790 182,589 61,9388 9,118 
682,587 191,000 22,258 5,865 
2,974,661 883,545 $5,526 20,000 
5,373,275 892,569 177,279 124,320 
46,341,656 | 4,137,064 1,256,155 611,241 
119,750 319,537 12,847 1,000 
3,521,703 385,22 120,812 47,078 
1,855,834 360,000 68,192 16,741 
618,659 178,915 21,041 4,000 
3,994,764 645,152 99,348 59, 33% 
12,087,606 1,976,446 422,918 90,530 
139,527 96,667 28,916 46,936 
11,021,362 1,814,357 369,488 115,721 
65,835,869 | 13,115,531 642,875 920,437 
30,480,666 | 3,481,600 832,464 $12,183 
1,804,788 96,040 67,884 67,114 
5,967,261 | 1,201,085 178,546 139,023 
43,202,111 52 235 35,032 1,034,972 908,963 
2,286,254 409, 181 65,451 20,500 
28,057,041 2,645,440 429,446 490,623 
334,238 617,155 8,81 2,356 
23,494,562 3,397,806 741,927 255,670 
3,042,364 534,173 109,626 56,921 
3,177,577 272,673 96,734 24,297 
21,086,535 | 2,542,206 700,82 301,249 
468,500 716,907 7,527 6,088 
973,574 342,284 28,180 4,100 
3,470,400 982,753 115,886 63,146 
317,665 16,361 1 
12,001,591 3,057,330 384,868 70,2383 
3,274,401 1,291,956 124,285 103,999 
962,887 81,088 24,679 19,737 
985,687 66,900 21, "199 8,060 
355,060,056. 6A, 994, 453 | 10,708, 120 4, 683 462 
500,287,078 | 77,056,409 | 15,236,118 | 7,371,508 
11,466,433 | 3,919,205 429,507 130,388 
A re 70 270 
16,227 985 327 Ti7 
25,175,424 5,670,219 915,557 348,037 
121,659,967 | 18,692,491 4,420,442 1,692,056 
187,676,189 | 34,601,695 6,652, 166 2,131,771 
345,996,560 62,884,595 12,418, 069 ~ 4,303,299 
316, “ 781 33,073,458 | 18,260,479 | 4,341,703 
500 942,000 24,909 2,000 
oe 4 2,050,015 501,789 296,856 
rn 330,5 2,246,690 788,073 271,795 
8.510, 315 ) 1,118,532 238,137 264,317 
249, 090,380 | 51,780,906 |*10,261,857 | 2,620,888 








* Includes $91,821 disability premiums. 


In addition 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous 


Dec. 31, 


to the States shown herewith, complete 


8 


Insurance 
in Force | 
1y15. 


3 
493,000 


1,893,023 
3,093,790 
1,569,959 
2,028,364 
497,648 
32,542 4 
1,997,862 
3,992,445 
11,310,358 
2,424,687 
8,570,028 
1,902, 119 
3,500 
1,568,537 
6,505,712 
2,645,761 
1,068,285 
193,286 
1 9312, 073 
4,647,289 
1,335,580 
2,424,718 
331,192 
1,307, 232 


68, 820, 983 
6 1,313, 983 


14,165,237 
6,071,176 


19, 236, 413 


8,515,842 
46,713,762 
106,230,096 


“156,459,700 
12,824, 304 


se9. O40 
371,350 
3,456,030 
2,071,498 
603,615 
4,242,067 
12,707,458 
1,079,819 
11,059,636 
72,492,242 
30,457,946 
1,817,990 
6,215,845 
45,233,319 


24 9958064 


951, "469 
; 679, 838 


, 139,538 





530, 


11,641,622 
2,320 


359 654, 668 


3: a 
9,000 


13, O53" 380 
20,265,564 

8,527,286 

275,401,792 


statistics 
Volume, 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


New York 
Mutual Life 
New York Lite... 5:40: 
Niagara Life 
Postal Life 
Security 
United States 


Cont, 


rae | 


WOU caccccnkes 
AEtna Life 
sankers, 
Berkshire 
RSOIGEIOD » 55 'sin'saiscinkecie a 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut poner at 


I‘idelity Mutual ..... | 
John Mancock 4... | 
Massachusetts) Mutual} 
Mutual Benefit ...... | 
NATIONAL, “VE, <cedesies 
New England jabeeaiwe 
Northwestern Mutual.| 
Penn BMastual «6656505 
Phenix Mutual ...... 


Vittsburgh L. % 


Provident L. and ‘J 
PRUGACMUAL snc en'seeeeee 
State Mutual 0.66500. 
DUAWIIEES  oncisseseawve 
Union Central 6... 6< 
Union Mutual ....... 
WOUIS vcccndbes 


Grand _ totals.... 


Industrial Business. 
Colonial 
John Hancock 
Metropolit an 
Prudential 





Totals 


OREGON. 
Columbia L. and T...| 
Oregon Life | 
Union 


VOUAIS. -sss05 5000s 
Life 
Central ..... 
Life 
National.. 


Attna 
American 
American 
American 
Bankers, Iowa 
3ankers, INEDE cnscsece | 
Bankers Reserve 
Beneficial | 
California State | 
Columbian National. .| 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Continental, “Te 
Equitable, N. 

Fidelity Mutual........ | 
ClOFWNBIE cco cecccssce 
Home, New York..... 
Idaho State 
International ......... | 
Kansas City 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts 
Merchants Life. 
Metropolitan 


Mutual Life 
National of U. 
New England 
New World 
New York } 
Northwestern Mutual. . 
Northwestern Nat’l. 

Occidental, Cal. ...... | 
Pacific Mutual 
Penn Mutual 
Pittsburgh L. <4 
Provident L. z 
Prudential 
Prussian 
CHANCE: « 5c50:00;00%08 0s 
Reserve Loan 
Security Life 
Security Mutual 
"THOVORETS  occvccdvivess 
Union Central 
Union Mutual 
Union Pacific 
West Coast-San 





| re | 





Fran. 


7+ Includes $63,005 


ACS isavieees 


(Continued ) 


Insurance 
in Force | 
Dec. 31, 101s 


> ..| $ 
247,293,872 | 26,306,635 


344,921,579 
4,326,174 
5,409,137 
9,771,956 
6,910,139 


1,224, 23 31, 088 


52,239,306 
6,068,000 
10,709,672 
1,305,984 
4, 908, 941 
25 dy 245, 982 2 
4y, 208° 282 
1 1,222) 648 
79,881,931 
49,515,121 
$9,092,121 
16,477,446 
32,828,605 
220,418,788 
86,103,233 
24,410,928 
9,161,944 
36,541,026 
204,719,144 
25,318,597 
76,540,178 
29,498,401 
5,461,715 
1,147,278, 043 


2,371,504,1 131. 


7,228,420 
142,643,101 
349,571,631 
360,083,941 

! 


85 9,527,093 


5,050,886 
8,108,480 
238,000 


13,397,366 
1,940,360 


523,95 39 
40,000 
7,409,500 
759,000 
2,249,875 
146,000 
ea 
813,210 
1,556, 1 57 


1,084,498 
108,773 
957,500 
227,990 
561,125 

1,572,207 

5,824,456 

93,000 

3,171,141 
425,016 

4,829,108 

13,744,878 

2,978,416 
785,302 
149,750 

10,803,612 
15,589,071 
343,456 
237,962 

3,005,402 

5,762,646 
9§ 36, 942 


1,292,366 409,449 | 
2,690,495 yas gad 
690,775 778,777 
550,934 295 700 
838,541 305, "658 
181,000 52,287 
104,170 13, 251 
809,401 671,257 
1,265,544 71,250 
1,263 O13, 111,353 | 
164,000 259,500 
1,115,279 | 592,294 | 
| 
).86 assessments received on 








Insurance 
Written 
in 1915. | 


| 
| 





41,149,694 
805, 100 
4 76,5 532 
1,518,066 
668,258 
162,080,886 
9,946,322 
403,200 
1,087,013 
41,354 
719,862 
6,279,204 
4,771,955 
2,349,540 
15,083,291 
10,183,025 
13,275, 440 
1,25 0,455 
5,076,618 
15,715,920 
11,061,526 
2,264,464 
2,222,315 
4,602, 4 
38,082,39 
4,095, 12 
27,379,374 
8,595,883 
666, 713 


347, 339, 265 


3,845,827 
28,443,178 
61,063,709 
81,909,643 


175,262,447 


1,993,712 
2,218,187 
4,000 


“4,215,899 


269,960 
144,360 
14,500 
39,500 
158,500 
41,600 
168,693 
10,500 
344,445 
203,694 
307,506 
435,602 
1,257,084 
156,058 
69,500 
287000 
639,000 
36,149 
15,500 
102,005 
487,526 
25,000 
1,099,174 
147,794 
848,393 
2,004,130 
445,692 


119,250 | 





Thursday 


























| Insurance 





| Premiums | Losses 
Received. | Incurred. D in Force 
| lec. 31, 1915. 
$ $ $ 
9,854,158 5,398,188 257 ren 
16,215,883 | 6,541,931 362,872,572 
149,568 92,181 | 4,341,402 
169,197 110,835 | 5, 208,562 
351,367 | 188,688 9,810,070 
183,329 | 214,275 5,745,413 
50,998,696 | 20,343,607 | 1,289,435,887 
1,834,249 996,368 | 56,300,724 
133,342 55,000 6,157,500 
378,972 290, 3: 20 10, 92 4, 765 
43,862 | 24,119 1173/53 
161,530 21,160 | 4,942,949 
846,895 313,058 | 28,896,267 
1,610,742 1,062,092 | W),052,303 
471,007 209,383. | 11,740,192 
3,065,911 781,329 | $5,819,503 
1,704,511 632,034 | 55,217,040 
3,318,462 | 1,146,990 | 97, 204,208 
574,963 433,355 | 16,346,198 
937,523 253,943 35,357,858 
7,445,256 | 2,707,916 227, 702,674 
3,283,028 973,624 90,716,792 
897,511 464,241 YA'55L, 62 
349,33 460,597 9,314,470 
1,278,583 309,538 7,709,879 
7,640,075 2,561,053 222,945,789 
77,435 672,779 27,312,370 
2,762,356 834,824 96,119,528 
1,189,564 457,460 34,679,899 
194,823 90,630 5,606,663 
40, 999, 934 16,761, (813 | 1,236,792,614 
Pe ent ee | 
91, 998, 630. "36,095,420 2,526, 228,501 
307,341 96,782 7,919,507 
5,534,826 2,293,580 147,908,538 
12,685,175 4,889,774 362,686,888 
13,150,131 4,621,395 385,112,108 
prepay i RITES 
3l, 62 7, 473 | 11,901,531 903,622,042 
169,439 24,000 6,137,662 
294,132 54,455 9,093,456 
1,860 3,500 144,000 
465,48 81,955 15,375,118 
48,207 58,891 1,915,443 
10,903 11,011 435,044 
CO osenes 14,500 
pe a re 75,500 
126,379 110,000 7,097,000 
27,561 8,736 669,100 
86,541 21,586 2,213,901 
1,797 1,000 63,504) 
SOOM sc esees 700,770 
18,044 9,880 700,377 
44,716 34,374 1,610,205 
39,186 4,565 975,997 
265,287 192,650 7,250, 605 
33,299 10,749 997,495 
34,175 3,011 1,015,765 
8,456 3,000 122,572 
38,702 2,963 1,131,50) 
6,316 5,000 195,500) 
12,850 1,120 470,62) 
44,103 30,809 1,483,196 
194,798 109,928 | 5,862,714 
2,019 c. 00) 
117,597 
15,492 
172,642 
427,614 o | 
100,188 7 | ‘ 
33,756 18,115 | 1.155,008 
THAIC || stwcee 340,250 
439,601 234,849 | 11,381,085 
494,993 $28,878 | 15,672,013 
9.660 5,390 | 277,273 
7,043 1,554 2,61: 
110,696 88,180 | 
212,605 70,442 | 
23,704 24,622 | i 
44,348 24,007 | 1,392, 63 
97,759 35,569 | 2,977,104 
Cr re "614,857 
ae 618,308 
1 if 7 eer | DBO, 
29,782 2,087 | 890,199 
4,466 3,095 | 168,287 
? ee 10 
35 M 6,27 1, 261,¢ 
IST 1) 2 | 1,293, 288 
11,051 03°657 | . 325,602 
TOR aes | 349, 000) 
42,123 | 7,950 1,248,186 
| 


assessment certificates. 


for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


ready in July. Pr 


ice $6. 


ee 


St at et et et 











June 22, 1916 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Insurance | 
in Force | 


\Dec. 31, aie 


OrEGON—Cont. 
Weestern States ...... 
Western Union ...... 


TGtAe Sansesrces 


Grand totals..... 
Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 
Prudential .......--+.- 
West-Coast-San Fran. 


OMAN ocd cesceds 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fidelity Mutual....... 
Girard EMO: «000s cccnes 
Penn Mutual ......... 
Pennsylvania Mutual. 
Pension Mutual ...... 
Philadelphia .......... 


Pittsburgh L. and T.. 
Presbyterian Ministers 
Provident L. and T.. 
Reliance Miter ceasie 
Scranton Life ........ 


Standard Life ........ 


COMMIS: cx duavexos 
Bittia EMS aces cccaues 


American Bankers.... 
American Central .... 
American Nat’l (Mo.) 
Baltimore Life ....... 
Bankers, Iowa ......-. 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 
Bankers Reserve ..... 
ROPRADILE vince sieuvenve 


Cangta EME .6ccccncs | 


Central, Iowa ........ 
Colonial Life: 2.06650. 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Conservative Life 

Continental, Del. 


Equitable, Towa ..... 
Equitable, N. Y...... 
Bureka Life ccscicccas | 


Farmers and Traders.| 
| 


Federal Life ......... 
IOTIIANS. caccocp scenes 
Home, Del. 
Home, New York.... 


Hiinois Life ...ccesss: | 


International ......... 
John Hancock ....+<- 
i BOVGUE oc cdssevave 
Lincoln National..... 
PASRUAUNAL oscccenneces 
Manufacturers ........ 
NEAEGIAINE siesecag vo asia 


Massachusetts Mutual 
| 


Merchants, Iowa ..... 
Meridian P 


Metropolitan eae. 


Michigan Mutual .... 
Missouri State ........ 
Mutual Benefit ...... 
Mutual-Life ...ccsecss 


INAtIONGE, WE. cescccect 
National of U. S. A..| 


New England 
New World ...c6s<s0. 
New York Life....... 
Niagara Life ......... 
North American, TIl.. 


North American, Can. 


Northern Assurance.. 


Northwestern Mutual. 
| 


Pacific Mutual 


Prudential 
re ae 
Reserve Loan ........ 
Royal Union ......... 
Security Life ........ 
Security Mutual 
Se ee 
State Mutual ......... 
Sun Life, Can 
RUAVEIELS: occcccscs asi 
Union Central 
Union Mutual 


United Life and Acc. 


U.S. Ann. and Life. 
United States 


Totals 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, 


1,686,189 


| 
a. 
214 
rel 


LIFE 


| Insurance 
Written 
in 1915. 


$ 
411,500 
534,500 


19 ,096,3 367 


7 
ol 














Phenix Mutual pene | 













31 927, M2 





1 


2,289,055 





1158,787,62 


124,683,838 23,3 2,266 
3,466,936 | 1,109,908 
2,849,596 | 1,292,662 

076 576,372 
7,035,608 | 2, 978, 942 
23,147,879 | 2,115,823 
4,012,255 708,104 

106,091,868 | 9,854,547 
1,208,086 200,500 
5,794,250 | 3,013,590 
16,886,281 2, 798,891 
29,942,021 7,841,808 
3,599,000 552,250 
94,003,673 | 11,830,891 
8,713,295 | 4,476,136 
14,026,690 | 2,460,710 
10,192,051 | 2,577,818 

317,617,349 | 48,431,068 
35,297,162 | 6,556,665 

aes 10,250 
2,055,28 156,071 
oars 28,500 
3, = 858 728,448 
14,288 7500 354,700 
1,067,575 370,575 
133,113 19,666 
18,185,405 | 1,610,909 
2,668,571 567,013 
25,500 1,500 
990,165 18,648 
4,444,258 342,700 
7,065,563 | 1,809,344 
18,928,918 | 1,982,641 
495,750 126,000 
2,200,704 528,318 
»280,544 2,447,042 
173,057,237 | 16,180,538 
41,000 2,000 
eae 158,000 
748,883 49,000 
4,931,464 392,500 
8,719,102 | 2,538,933 
8,312,739 999,249 
9,062,163 1,644,091 
264,044) | 120,047 
32,974,195 | 4,151,043 
70,129 2,009 
298,517 58,206 
4,471,493 | 592,044 
393,500 | 94,820 
349,520 | 39,684 
20,396,460 | 2,503,024 
314,090 | 25,000 
5,635,911 | 1,849,863 

118,062,237 | 23,850,154 
2,917,341 806,517 
2,443,420 | 616,969 
54,688,923 6,451,434 | 

115,283,620 | 10,443,529 | 
16,082,870 | 1,087,679 | 
2,399,796 | 466,818 
28,449,239 2,506,648 

33° 000 | 32,500 

126,886,748 | 12, 623,438 | 
1,245,291 260,300 
1,313,620 60,000 

204)" rece 
712,056 56,000 
83,644,057 7,481,440 
2,899,233 294,462 
9,554,722 | 1,468,396 
155,523,940 | 26,490,688 
91,500 8,000 
1,334,257 479,000 
3,314,015 964,199 
3,793,587 269,390 
5,670,352 541,240 | 
5,204,931 474.732 
11,135,936 1,713,798 | 
6,001,145 | 246,009 


4,190,578 
4,104,345 
251,044 
100,500 
102,2 999 
225,967 


460°! 5OO 
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|207,218,695 
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Dec. 31, 1915. 


$ 
1,076,825 
1,837,635 


115,308,227 





430,683,345 


3,892,510 


7,762,308 


22,842,462 
4,286,885 
107,988,135 
1,326,877 
7,735,365 
16, 885, 125 
32,315,632 
3,749,850 
96,606,603 
12,161,085 
13,845,996 
10,513,211 


330,2 257, 26 
36, O13, = 


623,056 
86,454,801 
2,998,546 
10,048,753 
165,210,886 
69,000 
1,292,041 
3,792,398 
3,458,602 


5,734,728 
23,710,530 
23,632,900 

2,786,980 

94,500 
100,389 
3,318,630 
880,119 


1,254,872,900 


1,585,120,126 
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Insurance Insurance ‘a Insurance 
Name or ComPAny. in Force Written I vase! in Force 
Dec. 31, 1914.) in 1915. RCC ees 50, 1815. 
: | 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. $ $ $ $ 
Industrial Business. 
Baltimore Life ....... 6,783,053 | 2,891,053 135,878 7,235,479 
COMME: Scsvcsecccsuns 7,149,631 | 4,780,017 63,241 8,262,237 
Columbian National.. [OOD wawecs 994 24,518 
tr) * gl 3) een 1,811,133 ,212,975 14,794 1,651,768 
GOFINAMI ss cs cvcecusis ye. 1 re ,049 21,181 
Brome, Deb sécscccces 3,480,286 | 1,503,073 56,174 3,731,007 
Immediate Benefit....} 2,556,422 | 2,697,069 22,410 3,981,433 
John Hancock ....... 44, "956, 828 | 10,117,725 560,769 45,364,273 
Metropolitan ......... 206, 008,691 | 32,075,080 2,588,049 212,922,200 
Pennsylvania Mutual.. 5,132,931 2,081,679 53,383 5,593,787 
Prudential ..<<..<0<<s- 299,172,959 | 64,587,972 3,132,098 319,967,359 
Western & Southern. 2,771,462 | 3,886,746 36,266 3,725,587 
RQUMME- ccnxacucas 579,174,282 |125,833,339 6,665,105 612, 480, 829 
RuopveE Isianp. 
Puritan Ele vocccesxs 2,340,545 358,000 14,500 2,456,573 
pO SN! ere | 1,061,568 282,619 57,462 1,189,851 
a a: 491,662 25,717 7,298 380 
Columbian National. .| 1,038,868 109,500 14,177 1,061,581 
Connecticut General..| 801,749 187,891 8,500 915,793 
Connecticut Mutual..| 2,063,490 419,535 45,789 2,280,365 
Equitable, N. Y....... | 7,387,590 340,100 113,536 7,409,360 
Fidelity Mutual....... | 349,402 51,083 15,000 299,639 
Home, New York..... 391,805 65,885 1,583 421,810 
John Hancock ....... | Bi, 785 1,734,159 70,053 9,034,404 
Massachusetts Mutual| 15,346,563 | 2,050,770 143,602 14,911,448 
Metropolitan ......... | 16,491,767 | 3,342,319 164,839 17,869,350 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 3,948,735 ,473 34,312 4,194,563 
Mutual, New York...| 8,935,857 512,246 330,174 8,644,346 
National, Vti sc cccesec. | 792, 228 186,759 6,188 845,775 
New England ........ | 3,252,539 339,040 45,832 3,317,105 
New York Life ...... | y 2 O86 ,699 483,169 180,359 7,310,224 
Northwestern Mutual.| 7.181.654 470,000 42,653 7,363,796 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 23,829 1,000}; #£=+1,061) ~~ ...... 19,323 
Penn Mutual ......... | 1,991,869 319,630 17,140 2,191,077 
Pheenix Mutual ....... | 1,614,303 161,841 14,687 1,662,455 
Provident L. and T..| 1,310,184 62,177 3,153 1,285,323 
Prudential iccccccsscee | 7,033,640 885,716 60,072 7,357,520 
State Mutual ......... | 2,987,730 662,818 57,25 3,372,810 
"WeAVelets cccsesaacens | 2,395,954 544,547 42,902 2,682,472 
Union Central ........ | 1,276,343 420,176 20,320 1,382,040 
Union Mutual ........ | 576,204 23,587 20,225 517,404 
United States ........ | 19,510 ‘come ‘GORE ccweca 23,510 
ROUME® gcceaeanes | 104,362,527 | 14, 091 Li 7 i | 1,517,381 107,95 10,730 
! 
Grand totals.... | 106,703,072 | 14, 49,7 757 3 | 1,531,881 110, 407, 308 
Industrial Business. 
Tohn Hancock ....... 22,511,621 4,511,525 281,619 23,974,806 
Metropolitan ......... | 33,399,795 5,686,342 460,614 34,470,846 
PRGGETHAD vi cccecccuns | 9,509,403 2,375,361 108,549 10,194,048 
| 
OUGIS- dcccececes | 65,420,819 | 12,472,228 850,782 68,549,700 
WYoMING. | 
Wyoming Life ...... | 751,910 2,50 | eedene 804,410 
Pete Wile vane ka ciel 205,856 | 116,788 | ae 292,861 
American Bankers....| 763,820 | 162,156 | 2,526 843,950 
Bankers Life, Ta...... 1,466,000 | Hy AM | 8,0 1,392,500 
Bankers T.ife, Neb... 296, 800 | 5,000 2,000 253,200 
PRankers Reserve...... | 191,998 | ae eolaeaa 164,968 
Peneficial Life ....... | 323,000 | 187,500| 11,9383 /  ...... | 414,500 
California State ...... | 172,000 | 283,000) I W4AATa |  —§ .eceee 284,500 
Central States | 469,114 | 67,000 | 18,729]  ...... 431,614 
Columbian Nation: al... 614,905 157,762 2,071 673,004 
Equitable, N. Y¥...... ‘| 922,431 | 31,500 23,950 873,259 
German-American ....| 330,500 | 163,500 353,500 
CHET ds cccecacccs | 214,991 | 90,000 i rT) | ps 
Internation: al ceuneaney | 329,000 278,250 1, "000 28,556 
Kansas City 507.5 94,50 4,000 | 468, on 
Massachuse tts “Mutu: a| 225,502 | 163,815 5, | 233,060 
Missouri State ..... | 46,783 | S05 (Meee 3 Ssases | 52,934 
Montana Life ........ | 209,000 | 189,000 saan 245,00 
Mutual Renefit....... | 216,325 | 6,282 a 208,572 
Mutaal Life <o0seccee. | 2,963,567 {| 314,860 25,111 | 2,918,489 
National, Vt. ........] 564,356 | 49,461 11,000) | 470,542 
National of UJ. S. A..! 117 342 | 9,000 5,000 | 117,377 
New York Life.......] 5,694,248 | 117,963 39,415 | 5,642,808 
Northwestern Mutual.! 2,224,744 | 162,500 | 9,268 | 2,279,727 
Northwestern Nat’l...|! 43,157 | 8,0) | rr 48,458 
Pacific Mutual ....... | 952,017 | 426,096 3 | 10,000 1,203,203 
Penn Mutual ........ ! 579,268 | 62,000 1) | 573,332 
Prudential .......... 274,717 19,289 | 3,000 | 268,752 
Reliance Life ....... 86,500 | 52,500 | ol 119,449 
Security Mutual ! 16,784 | 3,002 S ) -asuees | 18,786 
Traveler ; ! 201,722 | = 162,797 | aaa 321,519 
Union Central 179,248 | 128,277 30 | 482 | 272, 625 
Union Mutual | 929,570 | 6,669 17,020 | 676,148 
Western States | 50,000 | 77,000 wae’ 'l 106,500 
Vestern Union 6,000 | 61,000; $1,632] ...... } 67,000 
Totale xcs J! 22,318,895 | 4,142,648 170,403 23,418,831 
Grand totals.....! 28,070,805 | 4,381,148 | 170,408 24,293,241 
| | | 


for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
ready in July. Price $6. 
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PRIME ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 

Statistics show that only five per cent of 
men in This may not be 
the exact average for insurance agents, but it 
is evident that but a small percentage make 


business succeed. 


what is known as a real success in the business 
of their calling. 
failed to make good is because of 
the use of wrong methods. If these agents 
who have failed to make good only knew the 
methods that made the five per cent succeed 
and applied them to their business they would 
If they could 
only ascertain what methods the successful 
agents were using; just what plans they found 
to be the best and then take the very best and 
apply it to their own needs it would be a very 
material advantage to them in their business. 
various 


The reason this ninety-five 
per cent 


stand some chance of success. 


In these days of conservation of 
classes of losses and energies it is fitting that 
some one make an analysis of the physical 
and psychical elements that go to make up a 
Some of the companies have 
and in 


successful agent. 
established special service bureaus, 
other companies the agency departments are 
constantly sending aids to help the insurance 
agent in his struggle for a livelihood. 

The 
(1) To study and supply what the agent needs 


business of these service bureaus is: 
to sell insurance; (2) to generate and trans- 
mit enthusiasm along the line, and (3) to 
keep agents provided with the right kind of 
printed matter that will not only explain the 
policies of the company but will make them 
proud of the company for which they work. 
The public expects better service all the time. 
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One of the principal studies an agent should 
take up is the study of psychology, or a study 
of the laws of the mind. Success in life de- 
pends on the control of self, and it is ab- 
solutely impossible to control the self unless 
we know the laws of the mind which rule the 
self. Too many agents destroy their chances 
of success by thinking in the wrong channel. 
They are constantly thinking that some one 
else is affecting their interest in life, whereas 
this is not so. Dr. F. A, Foote, the eminent 
psychologist of Chicago, has said: ‘There is 
for you only the world which you create.” 

In this thinking process, an agent should re- 
alize that no one has power to injure him in 
thought or word. Successful agents are those 
that form the right habits and think right. 
They are those men whose minds do not con- 
tinually wander to some other subjects when 
they are talking with a prospect, but concen- 
trate on the supreme matter in hand only. 
No agent can make a success without confi- 
dence, and the thing which produces con- 
fidence is right thought. In soliciting a risk, 
writing a letter, or in performing any func- 
tion which requires an act of the mind, it is 
necessary that all powers of the individual be 
brought to a focus. In order to possess the 
power of concentration it is necessary to re- 
alize that the best opportunity is right at hand 
rather than in the future. 

Another quality an agent should have is 
fearlessness—a condition of the mind which 
enables the person possessing it to transact 
business with a free and untrammeled will. 
Iearlessness gives poise to an agent. Agents 





Thursday 





who have no real interest in their work never 
succeed. The easily-excited agent loses in 
the long run. 

A life company has analyzed the work of its 
agents and has ascertained that but one risk 
is written on an average of thirty-one calls. 
An agent who is thrown down on one risk 
should not lose heart, but should simply take 
that circumstance as a stepping-stone to greater 
effort and for overcoming the difficulties made 
in this particular risk in his interview with his 
next prospect. 

VALUE OF EDUCATION 

Another element an agent should possess is 
vision. He should have the power to form 
in his mind the most successful agent in the 
world, and this should be his ideal constantly 
in view in his everyday work. 

There are many systems in vogue among 
the companies for educating their agents, but 
the one successful method is to arouse in the 
agent the desire for the education of his self 
and the ends accomplished. Education of 
self does not consist alone in receiving a 
diploma from a college, but it consists of 
constantly getting knowledge through per- 
sonal experience by means of thinking in the 
right channels. There are numerous courses 
which can be taken up by agents toward im- 
proving themselves in various ways, but in the 
matter of education as in the matter of secur- 
ing risks, if they plunge along a definite line 
of action they will find it takes less energy, 
and greater results will follow than if they 
pursue their tasks and education in a_hap- 
hazard way. 





wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 


the payment of the 


communicate with 





A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it 


A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment 
of 10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy 
each year during the lifetime of the insured and 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the 
Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned 
that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





agents. 








localities. 








Prominent Patrons 
OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 


This work is now reaay for delivery. t 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


.f Cloth Covers, - ; 
PRICES: | Fiexible Leather Binding, 1.25 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 


of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


1915 EDITION 


This is the most complete list of large 


Printed on fine 


- $1.00 per copy 


“6 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Devoted to Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance and the General Interests of Underwriting in Such Branches, Suggestions and 
Hints for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 
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BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS 


Features of the New Full Coverage by 
American Stock Companies 


POLICY CLAUSES AND CONDITIONS 


Necessitated by Long Experience with Fidelity 
Bonds and Bonding Insurance—A Long- 
‘elt Want 


The surety companies have recently perfected 
arrangements for issuing what they call their 
“Bankers’ Blanket Bond,” which is intended 
to give banks, trust companies and private 
bankers complete protection against dishonest 
employees and against robbery, burglary, 
theft and larceny by outside persons. A sim- 
ilar policy has, for a number of years, been of- 
fered in this country by Lloyds Underwriters 
of London; and while the sale of the policy has 
been quite general, many of the banks that 
have taken it have expressed a preference for 
insurance in regularly incorporated American 
coinpanies, and many that have not taken 
Lloyds policy have announced their readiness 
to take a similar bond or policy as soon as 
standard American companies were prepared 
to issue it; and it is in response to this wish 
of the bankers that the bond is now offered. 

The bond insures against the loss of currency 
(including money of all kinds), gold and silver 
bullion, bonds, debentures, scrip, certificates, 
warrants, transfers, coupons, bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, checks or other similar se- 
curities, whether payable to bearer or otherwise 
payable (not including title deeds of landed 
Property), in which the insured is interested 
or of which it has undertaken the custody— 


(A) By the dishonest act of officers, clerks or 
other employees of the insured, or by robbery, 
burglary, theft, embezzlement, destruction or 
misplacement within the insured’s premises, 
whether by the officers, clerks or other em- 
Ployees of the insured, or any other person or 
Persons, and whether effected with or without 
Violence or effected by the negligence of the 
Said officers, clerks or other employees of the 
insured; 

(B) By robbery, theft, fraud, dishonesty, or 
hegligence of the insured’s officers, clerks or 
other employees, or of any other person, while 
the said securities are in transit within ten 
miles of any of the insured’s offices specified 
herein and in the custody of the insured or an 
mer or other regular employee of the in- 


y 
Broap COVERAGE 


It will thus be seen that the protection af- 
| forded by this bond is better than through a 








combination of fidelity bonds and the ordinary 
burglary and hold-up insurance, in that (1) 
it gives protection to the full amount of the 
bond on any employee, whereas fidelity bonds 
are in limited amounts on certain selected em- 
ployees; and (2) it covers certain hazards not 
contemplated by either of these types of in- 
surance, as for example, “window-snatching,” 
which has recently been occurring quite fre- 
quently, particularly in New York. Further- 
more, this bond is free from many of the limi- 
tations, conditions and warranties of the usual 
burglary and hold-up policy. It will be noted, 
however, that the bond does not cover forgery 
by persons not employed by the bank. Sev- 
eral of the companies have tried insurance 
against loss by such forgery, and it was found 
after a thorough trial that it could not profit- 
ably be written at rates which the banks were 
willing to pay, and it is not considered an in- 
surable risk. 

While the bond gives the banks all the pro- 
tection they could reasonably desire, it neces- 
sarily imposes upon the companies large pos- 
sibilities of loss and they have hesitated to 
issue such an obligation on account of the lack 
of sufficient experience to determine an ade- 
quate and proper rate; and it was not until 
they had had a wide experience with fidelity 
bonds and bank burglary insurance and until 
the available statistics covering premiums and 
losses had been carefully examined and a rate 
based thereon had been fixed, that they em- 
barked in this new field. The companies held 
back, notwithstanding Lloyds of London had 
been, for a number of years, making serious 
inroads into their business. 


ProrectiVE SYNDICATES 

The National Surety Company was the pio- 
neer in urging this form of bond in competi- 
tion with Lloyds, but was unwilling to assume, 
alone, the large risks that would be required, 
and it was not until recently that the National 
persuaded four other companies, namely, the 
Fidelity and Casualty, the Globe Indemnity, the 
7Etna Accident and Liability, and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity, to join it in issuing 
a syndicate bond. When this bond was an- 
nounced, another syndicate composed of the 
American Surety Company, the Fidelity and 
Deposit, the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, the Maryland Casualty, and the Royal 
Indemnity, was formed, but shortly afterwards 
both syndicates were, by common consent and 
agreement, dissolved and hereafter the com- 
panies will sell these bonds in the usual way 


and each company will make its own arrange- 
ments for reinsurance or cosuretyship as it 
may desire. 

The premium has been worked out on a 
strictly scientific basis, and while it may be 
changed from time to time, in details, it is be- 
lieved that it is fundamentally correct. The 
rate is based upon the number of employees 
and the schedule for a bond of $25,000 is as 
follows: 

25 employees or less—$25 for each employee, 
minimum premium $625. 

26 to 50 employees—$625 for first 25 employees; 
$15 each for balance. 

51 to 100 employees—$1,000 for first 50 em- 
ployees; $10 each for balance. 

101 employees or more—$1500 for first 100 em- 
ployees; $5 each for balance. 

Bond of $50,000—15 per cent in excess of pre- 
mium for $25,000 bond. 

Bond of $75,000—25 per cent in excess of pre- 
mium for $25,000 bond. 

Bond of $100,000—30 per cent in excess of pre- 
mium for $25,000 bond. 

Add 5 per cent for each additional $25,000. 

If a bank has branches, add to the final pre- 
mium as figured by the above rules, $5 for each 
man employed at a branch. 


MetHop OF RATING 


In fixing this rate the first step was to de- 
termine the average premium per bonded em- 
ployee now paid for fidelity bonds. Then 
the average number of employees who were 
not bonded or who were bonded in nominal 
amounts was determined, thus arriving at the 
present average fidelity premium, taking into 
consideration all the employees on the payroll. 
Then the estimate was made of the per- 
centages of losses in excess of fidelity bonds 
and a suitable addition was made to cover this 
excess and the result was fixed as the fidelity 
rate per employee for a bond of $25,000. It 
was estimated that this could be reduced as 
the total number of employees was increased, 
on the theory that the percentage of employees 
having an opportunity to take the bank’s 
money did not increase in proportion to the 
total number of employees, but rather tended 
to decrease as the total number increased. 
Then the average bank burglary and hold-up 
premium was determined, and a rate based 
thereon was added to the fidelity premium and 
the net result was fixed as the rate for the 
blanket bond. The percentages of increase for 
larger bonds are based upon an estimate of 
the percentage of fidelity and burglary losses 
during the past ten years in excess of $25,000. 

A few cases have been found where the 
bank was paying more for fidelity bonds and 
burglary insurance than it was required to pay 
for the blanket bond, but these cases have been 
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rare, the premium in the great majority of 
cases being substantially in excess, as is proper, 
to compensate for the additional risk. 

This bond will be issued not only as a sub- 
stitute for fidelity bonds and burglary insur- 
ance, but will also be issued as a means of pro- 
tection in addition to fidelity bonds, so that if 
a bank desires to retain its fidelity bonds, it 
may do so and take the blanket bond as in- 
demnity only against losses in excess of the 
fidelity bonds and losses not within the scope 
of the fidelity bonds, but within the scope of 
the blanket bond. 

The bond will also be issued to private 
bankers at rates twenty per cent in excess of 
the rate for incorporated banks, and to stock 
exchange houses at rates fifty per cent in ex- 
cess, but it will not be issued to any other con- 
cerns. And in order that private bankers and 
particularly stock exchange houses may get 
this bond, they will be required to maintain 
very strict supervision over their employees 
and to have the books audited at least once a 
year by certified public accountants and ex- 
amined frequently in the meantime by a mem- 
ber of the firm. 

SCIENTIFIC SURVEYS 

Notwithstanding the care with which this 
proposition has been worked out, some of the 
leading surety and burglary men have ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to whether the busi- 
ness will be profitable, contending that, in 
view of the large amount of liability to be 
assumed, there should be no departure from 
elementary underwriting principles, which, in 
the case of fidelity bonds, requires an investi- 
gation of the record of each employee; in the 
case of burglary insurance, that the premium 
shall be fixed separately for each bank and 
shall be based upon the character of the equip- 
ment; and, in the case of messenger hold-up 
insurance, that the messenger’s route shall be 
prescribed, and that the amount that may be 
carried by a single messenger, by a messenger 
with one guard, by a messenger with two 
guards, etc., shall be limited. 

In view, however, of the exceedingly small 
percentage of bank employees whose applica- 
tions for bonds have been declined by surety 
companies, it can hardly be shown that the 
omission of the investigation is a serious mat- 
ter. Bank employees are generally selected 
with a good deal of care and a man is not put 
in a responsible position, where he has much 
opportunity to betray his trust, until he has 
established a record that would justify the 
strictest underwriter in giving him a bond. 

Burctary AND Horip-Ue Hazarps 

In regard to the burglary hazard it is quite 
true that in theory the premium should be 
based almost exclusively upon the character 
of the equipment; and it may be argued that 
if insurance costs the same, in any event, 
banks will not go to the expense of purchas- 
ing good equipment, and that the hazard will 
thus be increased. The answer to this is (1) 
that the relative cost of burglary insurance is 
a very minor consideration with a bank in 
selecting its eqipment; (2) that it is contem- 
plated that the blanket bond will be issued 
only to banks whose equipment is up to a cer- 


tain standard; (3) as long as an adequate pre- 
mium is received, it makes no difference 
whether it be paid in equal or unequal shares 
by the banks, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the banks with good or extra fine 
equipment will decline on that account to take 
this form of bond. 

In regard to the messenger hold-up hazard, 
while this bond places no restrictions upon the 
method of transferring money and securities, 
except that they must be placed in the custody 
of a regular employee, it seems fair to assume 
‘that bank officers and directors will continue 
to realize their responsibility as trustees for 
the stockholders and depositors and will not 
deliberately depart from the usual and cus- 
tomary precautions; but if they do, and 
extraordinary losses result to the under- 
writers, there is no alternative but an increase 
in the premium; and the bankers realize this 
as well as the underwriters. 

Sack of all this, however, is the fact that 
the bankers want this form of insurance, and 
if American companies do not furnish it, many 
more of them will get it from Lloyds. It is 
not an effort on the part of the banks to get 
cheap insurance or to get insurance for less 
than it is worth, but to get insurance that will 
completely protect them against any loss that 
may reasonably or conceivably be sustained; 
and they are no doubt willing to pay what such 
insurance is reasonably worth. The companies 
have no intention of entering upon a rate war 
with Lloyds, but the purpose of this bond is to 
give the form of protection the banks want, at 
rates which the experience of the companies 
seems to prove to be adequate, with the un- 
derstanding that they will be increased or de- 
creased as future experience may warrant. 





ORGANIZING A MEDICAL FORCE 


Experience in the adjudication by insurance 
carriers of medical and drug bills under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of New York 
has created other problems. aside from the gen- 
eral ambiguity of the act. Since the present 
law became effective, infection as a conse- 
quence of accidental injury has increased ab- 
normally, and the diagnosis of injuries have 
often been exaggerated to further the collection 
of the unscrupulous practitioners’ charges. The 
extent of this abuse is greater than a layman 
could reasonably be expected to believe, but 
is well substantiated by facts that call for 
remedial measures as a matter of self-protec- 
tion to the employer and the carrier. Con- 
sidering the extent of the injuries involved 
some bills verge upon the ludicrous were it not 
for consideration of a nefarious practice that 
has become al] too common. 

It is reported, and seemingly well substan- 
tiated, that in certain sections of New York 
city some physicians and druggists have visited 
at workmen’s clubs and associations offering 
their services and materials in accident cases 
and volunteering to divide the amount of their 
bills with the injured workmen. 

Workmen themselves frequently evidence a 
peculiar psychological trait adverse to proper 
treatment and recovery from an injury with an 
absolute disregard for expense. An instance 
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is known where an employee was receiving 
treatment concurrently from six different 
physicians and dispensaries. 


Wuat THE Law REQUIRES 

The sections of the law that apply to the 
rendering of medical services, supplies, etc. 
(Sec. 13 and 24), are clear and concise, but 
are little understood by those most concerned 
in their application. Section 13 specifically 
provides that The employee shall not be en- 
titled to recover any amount expended by him 
for such treatment or services unless he shall 
have requested the employer to furnish the 
same and the employer shall have refused or 
neglected to do so. No liability whatever for 
medical services or medicines attaches to an 
employer unless authorized by him or unless 
he has refused the employee’s request therefor, 
The right of recovery through litigation as 
against the employer in such cases rests solely 
with the workman. 

One casualty company has inaugurated a 
method of handling its business in connection 
with a staff of physicians that may be gen- 
erally followed and which is deserving of spe- 
cial mention. The result attained in a short 
space of time has demonstrated the efficiency 
of the method pursued. 


SELECTED PHySICIANS’ SERVICE 

A corps of physicians, resident in different 
sections of the city, has been appointed and 
coached on insurance coverage under the law. 
These physicians have been specially selected 
for their familiarity with the treatment of ac- 
cident cases and are of high standing in their 
profession. The list includes an Ophthalmolo- 
gist, a Roentgenologist and Mechano-Thera- 
peutist. The full list is furnished each assured, 
with the request that medical services to be 
rendered be confined to the physicians named; 
those nearest the business to be utilized for first 
aid and those nearest the employee’s residence 
to be selected should the employee be incapaci- 
tated from performing his duties. Upon re- 
ceipt of an accident report, and regardless of 
an employee's request for medical aid, a physi- 
cian is at once notified to tender his services; 
this notice is supplemented to the physicians 
by mail in the shape of a full copy of the acci- 
dent report. The employee is advised by the 
physician that no other physician’s services will 
he considered by his company subsequent to his 
tender of treatment. 

As a consequence of the method employed 
this company has a physician’s report upon 
each individual file before the accident can be 
investigated, and there has been a marked de- 
crease in “infected wounds” as well as a ma- 
terial reduction in physicians’ and druggists’ 
hills. Under this arrangement employees re- 
ceive the best of care, and speedy recoveries 
are effected, though the treatment is, at times, 
extended beyond the legal limitation of sixty 
(60) days from the date of injury. 

It may be stated that the company referred 
to exacts that its assured immediately report 
all accidents, which it, in behalf of its assured, 
promptly remits to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau, after copy has been made for 1ts 
own files. 
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DOCTORS’ DIGEST OF EMPLOY- 
MENTS COVERED BY THE NEW 
YORK COMPENSATION LAW. 


For the convenience of doctors represent- 
ing companies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, a convenient digest of the em- 
ployments covered by the New York law has 
been made. This digest which is given here- 
with may be obtained by companies in quanti- 
ties by ordering from The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York. 


DOCTOR’S DIGEST. 
EmMpLoyMENTS COVERED UNDER COMPEN- 
sation Law oF NEw York STATE 
I. A prerequisite of coverage in any 
employment is that the injury be acci- 
dental and the employee be engaged upon 
work for the pecuniary gain of the em- 

ployer. 

II. Injuries covered should “arise out 
of and in the course of the employment” 
and not be occasioned by wilful intent, 
intoxication or skylarking. 

Ill. To render medical aid in any 
case, at the expense of the Company, 
where an injury is caused by a third 
party, not the assured, precludes the 
employee from recovery at Common 
Law, as against such third party and such 
right of recovery is subrogated to the 
insurance carrier. 
through such third parties should be ad- 
vised by the physician that free treatment 
to him will debar him from a more sub- 
stantial recovery than under Compensa- 
tion. 

IV. To be entitled to Compensation 
the employee must have sustained an ac- 
cidental injury while actively engaged in 
an employment covered by the Act, re- 
gardless of the character of his general 
employment. Court decisions have de- 
termined in these premises. 

V. The purpose of Compensation as 
legislated in New York State to this date 
is to protect employees in certain lines 
of hazardous employments enumerated 
in 42 groups in Article I of the Act. The 
employments specified are somewhat am- 
biguous and this enumeration is made to 
simplify the text of the Law as gleaned 
from decisions and interpretations made. 
Special attention should be given the pre- 
ceding paragraphs in determining whether 
the employment is covered under the Law. 

VI. Doubtful cases should be queried 
to the Company’s office. 

BUILDING—(Including construction 
and repairs. ) 


Employees injured 


All trades in any way connected with 
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building construction are covered for 
Compensation, as are also laborers as- 
sisting in such trades. This includes ex- 
cavation work, well digging, dredging, 
pile driving, caisson, subaqueous, sewage 
and paving operations, etc. 

MANUFACTURING—(Including 
construction and repairs.) 

All employees engaged upon machines 
or working directly in shops or factories 
are covered, 

The list includes shipbuilding, printing, 
sugar refineries, pickle factories, brew- 
eries, distilleries, mineral water manu fac- 
turers, chemical and drug manufacturers, 
the preparation of food stuffs and can- 
ning. 

Clerical employees and those not di- 
rectly engaged in the manufacture are 
excluded from the benefits of the Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Butchers are 
not covered, excepting in abbatoirs or 
when manufacturing sausages or using 
machinery. 

Bakers and confectioners are covered 
when manufacturing. 

l‘ishmongers are covered when clean- 
ing or preparing fish. 

Cooks are not covered. 

All electrical work is covered. 

Window cleaners are not covered. 

Longshore work is covered, as is also 
freight handling, but only as a separate 
business, 

Warehousing and storage warehouse 
operations are covered. 

Building janitors are covered when in- 
jured in the operation of an engine or 
boiler, or when operating in a building 
trade. 

Clerks and salespersons are not covered 
under the Act. 

OPERATION—(Including construc- 
tion and repairs.) 

Chauffeurs (note Paragraph I above) 
and drivers and their helpers in the oper- 
ation of vehicles, also stablemen and 
garage employees engaged in the mainte- 
nance of teams and vehicles are covered. 

The operation of power-driven ma- 
chines of any character, including sew- 
ing machines operated by foot power, are 
covered. 

The operation of railways and vessels, 
excepting vessels of other States and 
countries, mining, cable and wire laying, 
only when 





lumbering, logging, laundries 
operated by power, lime kilns and brick 
yards are covered. 

The operation of stationary engines 
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and boilers, elevators, grain elevators, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and oper- 
ation of garbage disposal plants are 
covered. 

Blacksmiths are covered only when 
operating at a forge or manufacturing. 
Wholesale produce employees are not 
covered. 

Domestic servants and farm laborers 
are not covered, 


A DETERMINED SOUL 


“A determined soul will do more with 
a rusty monkey-wrench than a loafer 
will accomplish in a machine shop,”’— 
Rupert Hughes. 


That paragraph stands out, in a story I am 
reading, like the flashing electric sign of a 
Broadway theater. 

It means just this to me: 

The insurance man who goes after business 
with a determination to win will succeed even 
though he lacks in education, is without ex- 
perience in the business, or is handicapped by 
poverty. 

Some of the most colossal failures in the busi- 
ness are the men who, by birth, education, en- 
vironment and financial backing, seemingly have 
all the stumbling blocks removed and every one 
confidently predicts success. In short, they have 
all the tools of a machine shop to use, and then 
bungle the job after all, because they lack a 
definite purpose, while the man with the monkey 
wrench makes good, because he must “root hog, 
or die.” 

Determination and self-confidence are the 
genuine qualities that never fail. Nerve and 
conceit are entirely different characteristics. 
It is nerve that makes a man boast of selling 
a phonograph to a deaf man and a stereopticon 
to the blind man. It is conceit that causes a 
man to sneeringly speak of “‘taking candy away 
from a kid’’ wher he has deceived an ignorant 
prospect. 

Football players sometimes play right up to 
the limit of the rules and a little beyond and 
get away with only an occasional penalty for 
slugging. Some insurance agents consider it a 
smooth trick to deceive the purchaser—to gold- 
brick him—in short, to cheat him and obtain 
his money by false pretenses. The temporary 
gain seems to justify the means, but the end 
soon comes, and Mr. Smooth Guy is looking for 
another job. 

If you are working with a monkey-wrench, 
honestly striving to build an honorable name for 
yourself and the company in the community, 
then you are the man we are willing to tie up 
with, no matter how small the results may be, 
because an agency built on such a foundation 
will, in time, be as solid as the Rock of Gibral- 
tar, and your rating in the home office will be 
AA-1.—H. C. Budlong, Second Vice-President and 
Agency Manager Business Mens Accident, Des 
Moines. 


OF PROTECTION 


The circumstances surrounding a fatal acci- 
dent in Montreal recently constitute a remark- 
able instance of the unwisdom of dropping in- 
surance protection, even when in reduced cir- 
cumstances, if by any means it is possible to 
carry it on. A Grand Trunk railway conductor, 
thirty-seven years of age, had carried an acci- 
dent policy for several years. Some time ago, 
as a result of the policy of retrenchment which 
became necessary on the part of his employers, 
he was stopped as a conductor but employed at 
reduced wages as a brakeman. Presumably 
owing to his reduced circumstances, he decided 
to discontinue his accident insurance, and his 
policy lapsed. A few days only after the lapse 
of the policy he was accidentally killed while 
about his duties as brakeman. 

In this case there was apparently consider- 
able excuse in reduced circumstances for the 
lapsing of the policy. But the consequences su- 
pervening on this action are distressing.—The 
Chronicle. 
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QUESTIONABLE RISKS 





Some of the Early Signs and Later 
Consequences of Arterio-Sclerosis 





CAUSES REQUIRING ATTENTION 





A Descriptive Analysis of Symptoms and 
Developments—What is Seen in the 
Claim Blank 
By W. Epwarp MaAcruper, M. D. 

This discussion will be limited as far as 
possible to conditions or diseases which, when 
seen in claim blanks by the claim examiner of 
a company writing health and accident insur- 
ance, should indicate to him that his claimant 
may have definite changes in his blood vessels 
which would make him a questionable risk. 

The claim department of an accident com- 
pany must depend upon a paper picture to 
determine the nature of illness or injury, the 
duration of disability, and the future insurabil- 
ity of the claimant. This picture is usually 
made up of three, and sometimes of five, sep- 
arate parts. First, report from the agent; 
second, the statement of the claimant; third, 
the statement of the attending physician 
(often dictated by or copied from the report 
of the claimant); fourth, occasionally, a re- 
port from a bureau secured through a local 
correspondent (usually a lawyer) who acquires 
his information through inquiry; and, fifth, 
and most rarely, a report of the company’s 
own local medical examiner. 

Sometimes, through the aid of carefully ar- 
ranged questions in claim blanks, or other- 
wise (usually otherwise), the claim examiner 
finds he has before him data which suggest the 
necessary duration of disability and the pos- 
sible future insurability of the claimant. It is 
this occasional hint or suggestion bearing up- 
on the physical condition of the policyholder 
as revealed in the claim reports and not to 
the more comprehensive reports of the com- 
pany examiners, occasionally secured, to which 
attention will be directed here. 


Wuat Arterio-Scterosis Is 

Arterio-sclerosis is a process which, when 
neglected, results uniformly in hardening of 
the tissues and receives its name from the ar- 
teries which are frequently the organs most 
conspicuously involved. The sclerosis (harden- 
ing) of arterio-sclerosis is the lesion of the 
disease—the result of the disease—and not the 
disease itself.—Bishop. 

In the language of a distinguished observer, 
arterio-sclerosis is “the effect of diseases many 
and various.” 

Contrary to the popular idea, arterio-scler- 
osis is the effect, not the cause, of high blood 
pressure, although it “may arise, and very 
often does arise, without any preliminary phase 
of high pressures.”—Allbutt. 

“Arterio-sclerosis, when begun, proceeds for 
perhaps five years without symptoms and a few 
years more with only obscure manifestations.” 
—Bishop. 

Early in the disease there are functional dis- 
orders, due to progressive changes of the dis- 
ease (infection or otherwise) ; viz., from some 


process which is at work causing the sclerosis, 
subsequently, on account of damage to partic- 
ular organs from lesions which have resulted 
from the sclerotic tendency. 


CAUSES OF THE CONDITION 

From the standpoint of the causes which 
give rise to the condition, Osler has pointed 
out three kinds of arterio-sclerosis: 

1. That due to the normal wear and tear of 
life which comes like gray hair, failing eye- 
sight and facial wrinkles. 

2. The group due directly to the poisons of 
acute and chronic diseases and intoxications 
of various kinds. 

3. Those cases which develop as the result 
of high arterial tension. 

Although the blood pressure is not infalli- 
ble, still, when the claim examiner in any way 
ascertains it, he can give it consideration in 
connection with the generally accepted aver- 
ages as follows: 


Average Probably 
Age Pressure Safe 
DU svetagesssas eaitrewere 120 137 
De seews:s ere Pr ie 123 140 
EO ...seeceuvecessesa tex 126 144 
PU csnseeuewet eee ar ee 130 148 
Re aa ee see eaioane 134 153 


“Cases of blood pressures exceeding the 
probable safe limit, when kept under obser- 
vation, have been found sooner or later to 
show albumen and casts, and are likely to 
terminate in Bright’s disease or apoplexy.” 
—Quackenbos. 


Symptoms NEEDING ATTENTION 

The sclerosis of arterio-sclerosis and the 
symptoms which are produced are so _ inti- 
mately connected with the disease or condi- 
tion which operates as the cause, or co-oper- 
ates in the process, that the claim examiner 
must develop a sixth sense in order to elim- 
inate a reasonable number of dangerous risks. 

He should watch carefully the claims of 
those persons who appear to be slow in re- 
covering from some simple and uncomplicated 
illness. 

A man of middle age who has grip and 
escapes the more serious complications, but 
whose disability is unusually prolonged, may 
have arterio-sclerosis. The same may be said 
of bronchitis, malaria (so-called), tonsillitis, 
colds and the various other acute diseases for 
which claims are so constantly made under 
health policies. 

Certain conditions, when seen in claim 
blanks in connection with either health or ac- 
cident claims, should suggest the possibility 
of well developed arterio-sclerosis. “Unac- 
countable bronchial colds,’ so-called bilious- 
ness, auto-intoxication, peevishness, nose-beed- 
ing, ringing in the ears (tinnitus), cramps in 
the extremities at night, recurring attacks of 
migraine, neurasthenia (nervous prostration, 
nervous exhaustion, etc.), valvular or other 
form of heart disease, terrific and recurring 
neuralgias, sudden temporary blindness in one 
or both eyes, persistent headaches, are among 
the more important. 


WHEN TO Look For ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS 


In cases of personal injury, where there is 
delayed or failure of union of fractures, gan- 
grene of amputation flaps or prolonged dis- 
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ability beyond the average, arterio-sclerosis 
should be searched for and will frequently be 
found. 

If the claim examiner will keep before him 
the causes of arterio-sclerosis, the most im- 
portant of which is over-eating, with insuf- 
ficient exercise, he will know in many cases 
whether financial and occupational conditions 
favorable to its development are present in 
any given case. 

Individuals suffering from purulent condi- 
tions which supply foci of infection are in spe- 
cial danger of developing arterio-sclerosis, and 
in this class may be included those having 
pyorrhea, defective teeth, chronic tonsilitis, 
chronic gall bladder infection, chronic ap- 
pendicitis, so-called intestinal stasis, suppura- 
tive conditions in the genito-urinary tract and 
some of the complications of typhoid fever. 

Among the co-operating causes of arterio- 
sclerosis can be mentioned lead poisoning and 
the toxic effects of alcohol, tobacco, coffee and 
of poisons present in the circulation of suf- 
ferers from Bright’s disease, diabetes, sufferers 
from obesity, so-called uric acid conditions and 
syphilitic infection. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS OF THE AILMENT 

The later manifestations of arterio-sclerosis, 
of which may be mentioned sudden temporary 
blindness (from retinal hemorrhage  usu- 
ally), vertigo, nose-bleeding, temporary paral- 
ysis of a muscle or group of muscles, hemi- 
phlegia, apoplexy, epileptiform seizures, etc., 
are, of course, more or less familiar. 

From the standpoint of the health claim, 
sufferers with arterio-sclerosis prove costly 
because of their susceptibility to disabling ill- 
nesses and to their excessively prolonged 
periods of disability. 

In claims under accident policies, arterio- 
sclerosis has proved most costly. The ver- 
tigos, dizzy spells, apoplexies and other condi- 
tions which may expose claimants to injury, 
the frequency of death in arterio-sclerotic sub- 
jects who sustain trivial injuries and the fail- 
ure of the public to discriminate between death 
which occurs from accident and that from pre- 
existing disease, have caused many unin- 
tended claims to arise and much confusion has 
resulted. 

It is apparent, then, that the claim exam- 
iner should, under the present system of con- 
ducting accident insurance, look upon arterio- 
sclerosis as one of his chief enemies causing 
him to pay out large sums of money in weekly 
indemnity losses because of the impaired re- 
cuperative powers of his claimants, and forc- 
ing him to defend and his company against 
many claims for indemnity for accidental 
death which he feels belong to life insurance 
and are not contemplated as coming within the 
coverage of accident policies. 


A FEW FIRSTS IN INSURANCE 


One of the earliest, if not the earliest, docu- 
ment relating to burglary insurance is the de- 
cree of Pope Alexander III, dating of 1155. 

The first trace of Spanish cattle insurance 
dates of 1556. 

In 1591 we meet with the first Fire Insurance 
Association in Hamburg, Germany. 

The first known bill of mortality for London 
was published in 1562.—Insurance Observer, 
London. 
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PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A GUAR- 
ANTY FUND IN THE POSTOFFICE 
DEPARTMENT IN LIEU OF 
SURETY BONDS 


The Postmaster-General at the last session 
of Congress recommended that he be author- 
ized to prescribe regulations for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a guaranty fund to 
be derived from assessments levied against 
and collected from officers and employees of 
the postal service accountable for funds or 
property with which to make good losses re- 
sulting from the failure of any such officer or 
employee properly to discharge his official 
duties. The recommendation was embodied in 
the Postoffice Appropriation Bill, and was 
favorably reported by the committee on post- 
offices and post roads, but was stricken out on 
a point of order. Thereupon a special bill cov- 
ering the subject was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Moon, chairman of the committee on 
postofiices and post roads, and his bill, which 
was known as the “Moon Bill,” ultimately 
passed the House but was defeated in the 
Senate. 

The Postmaster-General renewed his recom- 
mendation this year, and a similar provision 
has been embodied in the general postoffice 
appropriation bill. When this bill was being 
considered by the committee, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General appeared before 
the committee and asked that the proposal be 
amended so as to require not only employees 
but also all persons contracting with the Post- 
office Department for the transportation of 
mail to pay into the fund a sum of money 
equal to the premium instead of giving the 
usual bond with surety. In support of this 
recommendation, it was stated that in consider- 
ing applications for bonds the surety compa- 
nies were in the habit of getting information in 
advance as to the amount the applicant pro- 
posed to bid, and that this had led to two 
abuses: 

ABUSES INVOLVED 

First. The companies often fixed an amount 
above which the contractor must bid before 
they would become surety for him, and that 
this caused the government to pay more for 
the carrying of the mail than it would other- 
wice have had to pay; and, 

Second. This gave to a surety company the 
opportunity, after learning in this way the bid 
of a number of contractors, to give the infor- 
mation to a favored client so that he might 
regulate his bid accordingly, and that, as a 
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matter of fact, representatives of the American 
Surety Company had been guilty of this prac- 
tice. 

This brought the surety companies to their 
feet, and they promptly asked for a hearing, 
which was granted, and which was held on 
Monday, January 17, 1916. The hearing was 
attended by representative surety men, includ- 
ing Henry D. Lyman, chairman of the board 
of the American Surety Company; Edwin 
Wartield, president of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company; J. Kemp Bartlett, first vice-president 
and general attorney of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company; Luther E. 
Mackall, assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Surety Company; R. G. Cox, secretary 
and manager of the Pennsylvania Surety Com- 
pany; R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America, and R. H. Towner of 
the Towner Rating Bureau. 

The statements of the Assistant Postmaster- 
General, which tended to reflect upon the good 
name of the American Surety Company, were 
given preferred attention, and it was made 
quite clear to the committee that the American 
Surety Company had not in any way divulged 
information regarding bids, which all surety 
companies consider as strictly confidential, yet 
the members of the committee realized that the 
present system did give a surety company ad- 
vance information which it might use for the 
henefit of one bidder, and it was suggested that 
the way to prevent this was not to abolish the 
giving of contract bonds but to abolish the 
preliminary or bid bond. 


Tue Price or A Bonp 


In regard to fixing a price which the appli- 
cant must bid in order to get a bond, it was 
made clear that this had been done only in the 
one or two cases that had been brought to the 
attention of the Postmaster-General, although 
applications were frequently declined on ac- 
count of inadequacy of the bid. In justification 
of the declination of these risks it was ex- 
plained: 

1. That the adequacy or not of the contract 
price is always an important element in judg- 
ing a risk, and that this is particularly import- 
ant in contracts for the transportation of mail, 
hecause (a) the surety must not only guarantee 
performance by the principal but must actually 
sign the contract, and in event of default on 
the part of the principal, must perform the 
contract on pain of being excluded from busi- 
ness relations with the government, and (b) 
many bidders for mail route contracts have 


very small financial resources, and some of 
them make bids that are totally inadequate, so 
that the amount of the bid, as compared with 
previous bids for the same service, and with 
other contracts for similar service, is really the 
primary standard by which to judge the risk; 
and 

2. That if a surety company, or all of them, 
decline to bond a man on account of lack of 
financial responsibility or the amount he pro- 
poses to bid, he can, if he is responsible, give 
a bond with personal sureties, so that the gov- 
ernment will not be deprived of the bid of any 
responsible bidder, and that it is unreasonable 
to expect surety companies to bond irresponsi- 
ble bidders, or bidders whose bids are less than 
the amount for which the work can fairly be 
done. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS 

In conclusion it was pointed out that if the 
requirement of giving a bond were eliminated 
and if it were left to the department to select 
the contractor, the department would be com- 
pelled either to give the contract to the lowest 
hidder or to the lowest of those whom the de- 
partment considered responsible; that if the 
former plan were adopted the resuit would 
manifestly be disastrous, and that if the latter 
were adopted the door would be opened to 
political favorites, with the result that in some 
cases the standard would be set too high and 
the government would lose because lower 
bidders might have given satisfactory bond, 
and, in others the standard would be set too 
low, and there would be so many defaults that 
the fund would not he sufficient to pay the 
losses. 

CONTENTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

This new recommendation manifestly con- 
tained so many vicious possibilities that the 
committee had no hesitation in refusing to 
adopt it, but the provision to establish a fund 
in lieu of bonds of officers and employees was 
retained and the Dill is now pending in the 
House. 

This provision, in itself, is not particularly 
objectionable to surety companies, as the pre- 
mium rates to which the companies are limited 
by the department regulations are so low that 
it is very questionable whether the total pre- 
miums are sufficient to pay a fair share of the 
expense of operation, let alone the losses. In 
only a few cases is the rate more than ten 
cents per $1co, and in many cases it is only five 
cents, as compared with a rate of twenty cents 
to fifty cents for State, county and city officials ; 
and in many cases the bonds are only $1000, 
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and the total premium only fifty cents—hardly 
enough to pay postage. It is felt, however, 
that this may be the opening wedge, and that if 
it should seem to be profitable the plan might 
be adopted in other departments of the govern- 
ment as well as in the several States, and thus 
deprive the companies of a substantial portion 
of their business; and the companies realize 
that the plan may at the end of a few years 
seem to be profitable and successful when it is 
really not so, because, first, the department 
may charge to general expense a large part of 
the cost of operation and cover it by the gen- 
eral appropriation for the department; and, 
second, the. receipts and disbursements at any 
given time will not measure the true status of 
the fund, as there may be existing undiscov- 
ered losses which are properly chargeable 
against the fund. This matter of undiscov- 
ered losses on fidelity and public official bonds 
ig a very serious one—so serious indeed that 
the Insurance Commissioners are trying to de- 
vise some means to provide a reserve against 
this contingent liability on the part of surety 
companies. This is what makes surety com- 
panies often seem to be unduly prosperous 
during the first few years of their operation; 
and it is realized that a fairly representative 
annual loss ratio is not experienced until about 
the fifth year of a company’s operation. The 
same would be true of the government fund if 
established. 
CoMPANIES’ VIEWPOINT 

The companies feel that, independent of any 
selfish interest they may have in not wanting 
the State and Federal governments to abolish 
the giving of bonds by officers and employees, 
such abolition would be detrimental to the 
public interest, for the following reasons: 

First. The proposition is fundamentally un- 
sound, because the volume of business in the 
Postoffice Department is not large enough to 
insure the operation of the law of average, 
which is the basis of all insurance. This law 
assumes that an average of losses is bound to 
occur, and that while an extraordinary loss 
may bankrupt a single individual, firm or cor- 
poration; yet if a large number of people, sub- 
ject to the same risk, pay a relatively small 
sum of money into a common fund, the fund 
will be sufficient to pay the losses. If, how- 
ever, the number of contributors is so small 
that the Jaw of average will not fairly operate, 
the fund may not be sufficient to pay the losses. 
Hence it is that an insurance company doing 
a small volume of business is in constant 
danger of suffering a ratio of loss far above 
the average, and indeed of being ruined, even 
though its premium rates may be the same as 
larger companies. And this is the trouble with 
the proposed fund in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. At the present rates the entire fund 
would probably not exceed $200,000, even if all 
the employees were required to contribute; and 
while this fund might be sufficient if it were all 
contributed by lettercarriers and others who 
give small bonds of from one to ten thousand 
dollars, yet it is not sufficient where there are 
seventeen or more postmasters, who now give 
bond for $200,000, and many more for sums in 
excess of $100,000, for a single loss might con- 
sume the entire fund. An insurance company 


is not generally considered to be in a sound 
condition if a single loss or even a series of 
losses would consume more than a small per- 
centage of the funds available for iosses. The 
government has announced its belief in this 
principle by enforcing a regulation prohibiting 
a surety company from qualifying as surety on 
any one bond for an amount in excess of ten 
per cent of its capital and surplus, yet this 
proposal is to accept the sum of about $200,000 
per annum as security for all the obligations of 
all the officers and employees of the Postoffice 
Department who now give many millions of 
dollars in bonds with sureties whose net assets 
are in each case more than ten times the 
amount of the bond. If the government is 
prudent in going into this scheme, why do not 
large private employers establish such a bond- 
ing fund in lieu of bonds? Simply because 
they realize that the basis is not large enough 
to establish the law of average, and that, while 
the average of all losses may not be above a 
given percentage, yet their own losses may be 
above that average. The proposal of the Post- 
master-General is directly contrary to all in- 
surance experience, and if it is sound then 
insurance is largely a delusion. 

Second. The surety business is a legitimate 
private enterprise which occupies a very useful 
place in the business life of the nation and fills 
a long-felt want, and it is against the public 
policy of this nation for the government to at- 
tempt to conduct a business which is being 
satisfactorily conducted by private citizens; 
and as evidence that the business has been and 
is being satisfactorily conducted, it is asserted, 
on the one hand, that the government has 
never lost a dollar through the failure of a 
surety company to pay a claim, and that the 
government is not required to litigate any 
claim where the liability is reasonably clear, 
but, on the contrary, that the companies pay to 
the government many claims for which they 
are not legally liable, but which they are com- 
pelled to pay on pain of being excluded from 
business relations with the government; and, 
on the other hand, that the officers and em- 
ployees who give bonds with corporate surety 
are satisfied with the rate and consider it a 
privilege, for so small a sum, to be able to give 
bond without placing themselves under obliga- 
tions to their friends. 

Third. The present plan permits the giving 
of bonds with personal sureties and without 
any expense to the officer or employee; and it 
is predicted that if employees who now give 
personal sureties are required to pay into an 
insurance fund, there will be very strenuous 
objection. If, however, the government is 
unwilling to rely upon personal sureties, then 
the proper alternative would seem to be, not to 
abolish suretyship, but rather to require all 
employees to give bond with corporate sureties. 
The companies believe that an employee should 
have the privilege of giving a bond either with 
personal sureties or with corporate sureties; 
but if the government is dissatisfied with the 
results obtained from personal sureties, and 
intends to require each employee to pay the 
equivalent of the premium now charged by 
surety companies, it will be in the public inter- 
est that the sum should be paid to a surety 
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company for signing a bond which gives the 
government unquestionable protection rather 
than to pay it into a fund which will give the 
government very inadequate protection, 
These and other reasons that could be stated 
seem to show that the proposal is unsound jn 
theory, and that in practice it will not afford 
the government the same degree of protection 
it now has, nor will it afford to the officers and 
employees the same degree of satisfaction, and 
it is believed that the Senate will again reject 
it. 


EFFICIENCY IN CASUALTY CLAIMS 
MANAGEMENT 

Without reverting to when casualty insur- 
ance, requiring adjustments and the main- 
tenance of claims departments, was first in- 
augurated, it may suffice to state that but lit- 
tle progress has been made toward uniformity 
of method and co-operation in the handling of 
claims. Considering the length of time such 
insurance has been purchasable, it would seem 
that an interchange of ideas and views be- 
tween competent heads of claims departments 
of the companies transacting the business 
would result to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. While it is true the Alliance Against 
Accident Fraud and the New York Claims 
Association have, in some measure, been ser- 
viceable, still the scope of these associations 
has been largely to report claims of similarly 
named plaintiffs of other companies and to a 
discussion of compensation laws, while the 
salient features most important to the econo- 
mies of the business have been neglected, if 
not entirely disregarded. 





CONTINGENCIES Upon Success 
The success of the casualty business of to- 


day lies in the efficiency of the inspection and’ 


claims departments, undeniably more so than 
in the underwriting of a large and inefficiently 
inspected and carelessly handled business. 

In view of the volume to which the casualty 
business has attained, and the impetus occa- 
sioned by the recent enactments of compulsory 
compensation laws, there is room for a discus- 
sion that should result in a marked improve- 
ment and uniformity of method that would 
prove beneficial to the business generally. It 
is only through such uniformity in the han- 
dling of claims that agents, brokers and more 
particularly assured may be educated to a bet- 
ter knowledge of the coverage and require- 
ments under policies issued. 

The personnel of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers is largely composed of casu- 
alty inspectors and the lecturers of the soci- 
ety have done much toward improving the 
character of inspections on casualty risks. 

That there is little co-operation among 
claims departments seems deplorable, as there 
are many evils and abuses that a fruitful co- 
operation could go far toward eliminating. 
Where co-operation is now apparent is be- 
tween the negligence lawyer and his client, 
which is fostered through the laxity in exact- 
ing the policy requirement of prompt reports 
of accidents. A discussion of the evidenced 
characteristics of the known negligence at 
torneys would of itself be interesting, if not 
educating. The elementary feature of report- 
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ing accidents has been and is grievously ne- 
glected in that assured and brokers are alike 
remiss to the prejudice of the companies. 

Casualty policies require that an assured 
upon the occurrence of an accident shall give 
immediate written notice thereof with the 
fullest information obtainable at the time to 
the company’s office, or to its duly authorized 
agent. If a claim is made on account of such 
accident the assured shall give like notice 
thereof, and if thereafter any suit is brought 
against the assured to enforce such a claim the 
assured shall immediately forward to the com- 
pany every summons or other process served 
on him. 

The violation of this fundamental require- 
ment is countenanced to a degree markedly 
detrimental to the companies concerned, and 
occasions discussions and disputes between 
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companies and their assured that could readily 
be obviated by co-operation tending to the 
education of assured and brokers to this rea- 
sonable requisite of insurance coverage. Such 
co-operation should contemplate the use of a 
uniform report blank, to be furnished to as- 
sured, suitably notated with policy require- 
ments as to reporting accidents and indica- 
tive of vitiation of the insurance contract in 
all cases of neglect to report where knowledge 
of the accident was had at the time of its 
occurrence. 

It is not intended in this article to treat of 
insurance claims reserves, which is necessarily 
a matter for personal judgment, nor of suita- 
ble forms for accident and claims registers, re- 
serve and experience cards and other forms for 
the maintenance of office records, all of which 


Some Extracts from the Statements of Casualty Companies 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


American Automobile Insurance Co., St. soeene WM saccaxceeelves 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa.. : 


American Fidelity, Montpelier, RAPS BAe env toate ere bier er 
American Guaranty Co., Columbus, ccd awis cAes Oe nb eds canes 
American Indemnity, GdICeMPE RE «csc aca ven dcuicondeuhis 


American Liability Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . Rae AIRES oP Poot 
American Surety, New ie Oe ba dnnee 
Appomattox Casualty, Petersburg, Va............-.0-.0eee eee ees 
Bankers Accident Insurance Co., Des Moines........ aera 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn..............-.---++++00- 


moar ecient ©6,. CORIO, DABEB. 06 cock cbc cer eeeeeneee | 


Capital City Surety Co., Albany, | | eee eee ome erences eae 
Chicago Bonding & Surety Co., Chicago, Ill.. 

Cleveland Life Insurance Co. (Casualty Bri anch), € leveland, Ohio.. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark, 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Connecticut Gen. Life, Hartford, Conn. (Accident ‘Branch).. 
Consolidated Casualty Co., Louisville, LC reer ae 
Continental Casualty, Hammond, 1 GER nares ae 


Equitable Accident Co., Boston, Mass.........---- +. 00s eeeeeeeee | 


European Accident (U. Ss: Branch), New York.. 


Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore, Md................+.-.-- ae oe 


General Indemnity Corp. of America, Rochester, 5 2 26, saan rere 


Giecent Camtthe  PUREON, Cli gc cic nr cee erst Wade ceacegceewdnes | 


Great Dastern Casualty Co., New YOrm....6ccccc enc ccscntecens 
Great Western Accident Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ia.. ‘ 
Guardian Casualty & Guaranty Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Cee ccc. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Illinois Surety Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Indiana & Ohio Live Stock, C rawfordsville, 1 Sea eee 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., Springfield, Ill. , 

Interstate Fidelity Insurance C 0., — Cc ity, N. y Reyes 
Interstate Surety Co., Redfield, oD. oc - 

Kansas City C asualty Co., Kansas c ity, Mo 

Life and Casualty Insurance C o., Nashville, Tenn. +. 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co. of N. ; : 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.............6+.0055 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md...............++-00e: 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass... Ror’ 
Merchants Life and (¢ ‘asualty, Minneapolis, OMI cs coo ose 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York 3 
Midland Casualty, Chicago, Il.. 
National Casualty, Detroit, Mich....... eng 
National Life, U. S. A. (Accident Dept.) C *hicg AZo, 7 or 
National Relief as Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

National Surety Co., New York. 
New Amsterdam ( “asualty Co., New York.. mere 
N, J. Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co., Newark, N. J....... 
New York Plate Glass, New York....... : é 
North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Ohio State (Accident Dept.), Columbus, Ohio .... : 
Pacific-Mutual Life Insurance C ‘0. of Cal. (Accident Branch) eames 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, os 

Preferred Accident, New York..... re Boe wan es 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn................. 
Prudential Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 

Red Men’s Fraternal Acc. Assn. of Amer., Westfiel: 1, Mass. 
Reliance Life (Acc. & Health Dept.), Pittsburg, Pa 

Ridgely Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass...... 

Royal Indemnity Co., New York.. insta eee ues 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, MEI end cane 
Standard Life of America, Pittsburg, Pa 
Standard Live Stock Insurance C 0., Indian: nap his, Ind:..... 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. sie - 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn...........+-. Ay vay 
Travelers, Indemnity, Hartford,Conn........ 7 arh'br w ateies alataiet ote 
Union Health & Accident Co., Denver, Colo. ... 
Union Liability, Chicago, Ill.............. $s ree 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. alone, 1) (ee eRe 
U.S. Plate Glass, Philadelphia, } (ee Cs ee ee 
Wisconsin National Life (Accident Dept.), Oshkosh, Wis. 

World Casualty, Chicago, Ill...........---- 

Zurich General Accident (U. S. Branch), C hicago, Til. 





































may be discussed in a later article, beyond 
{ | | 
| Assets. Surplus to Premiums Losses 
Policyholders. Received. | Paid. 
| 
| $ $ | $ 
| 925,974 350,216 | 338,433 
731,907 447,316 | 29 190,076 
851,804 433,330 | 313.786 466,609 
299,854 261,178 | 66,865 | 3,450 
919,685 597,131 | 431,274 | 111,576 
123,185 114,174 | 52,217 | 18,849 
9,148,441 6,101,528 | 3,210,138 | 999,812 
27,078 27,077 | 18,580 | 6,482 
| 243,680 127,864 | 350,229 | 136,016 
211,432 179,455 | 97,706 | 31,066 
262,807 175,300 257,392 | 157,137 
297,769 207,502 | 119,057 | 17,635 
434,010 270,080 | 232,645 | 34,966 
*1,131,895 49,920 17,897 
1,625,313 1,2 07 | 492,501 
193,612 152,488 152,742 | 50,015 
*16,232,628 *1,969,054 | 211,980 | 91,770 
128,806 123,197 | 70,703 | 32,887 
2,100,919 600,000 2,763,072 | 1,227,171 
168,290 146,947 91,855 34,752 
1,783,683 +725 9,000 954,067 308,643 
11,2 3,240 6 787, 154 2,907,431 
385,195 352 3 
1,236,596 | 410,484 
1,047,164 )2 416,344 
308,400 425, 297 | 130,384 
1,037,780 1,001,103 | 596,762 
2,953,445 2°362.659 | 646,549 
6,234,416 80,960 
679,300 4 | 260,702 
406,999 y 5 | 125,434 
140,406 253,731 | 113,769 
$94,311 250,480 93,093 
114,746 39,355 | 15,245 
307,559 87,873 93: 
311,674 | 801,358 | 338,377 
951,237 | 562,074 | 197,081 
| 501,764 567,493 | $34,504 
7,390,337 6,476,956 | 3,367,698 
305,025 338,7 144,751 
240,328 53,486 
1,000,905 ; 267,922 
160,244 120,639 $3,429 
356,667 306,046 | 315,330 
*13,407,828 | 260,950 
139,997 ): 84,469 
9,950,895 6, 289. sll 1,170,310 
2,319,567 950,078 1,667, 144 861,735 
1,023,495 663,051 491,087 175,760 
674,886 569, 100 215,221 
432,717 1,244,992 430,264 
254,097 83,011 31,913 
*2,077,3546 1,793,630 820,547 
124 055 115 879 50 269 
1,700,000 | 2,094,980 867,460 
212,639 | 427,707 193,924 
511,881 | 802,098 475.683 
143,829 | 51,115 26,729 
*1,250,024 | 75,473 30,071 
364,988 | 410,374 258,314 
1,455,599 | 3,780,988 1,822,581 
2,186,949 | 3, 083, rte 1,401,734 
4,507 
363 066 303,143 4,371 
1: 25,016 96,100 118,559 
921,833,092 €7,748,714 | 8,375,165 
2,845,569 1,575,947 | 460,244 
160,634 147,270 22,123 
161,157 111,950 18,431 
9,707,020 3,183,163 3,378,635 
187,269 169,450 12,914 
*981,079 *560,953 ¢ 21,605 
163,868 160,011 23,055 10,665 
2,464,488 {724,717 | 1,734,826 798,011 








* Includes life department. + Includes deposit capital. 
{ Figures are for accident department only. 


t Policies embrace life, health and accident. 
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stating that such forms should be complete 
for the proper record of the business and with- 
out unnecessary and expensive duplication. 
While such features are purely personal to the 
insurance company involved, there can be no 
doubt but that a general discussion of the sub- 
ject matter by proper representatives from all 
the companies would result in perfecting 
methods, minimizing duplication and lessen- 
ing expense. 

(The next article will treat of filing systems 
and the personnel of casualty claims depart- 
ments. ) 


THE COST OF ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE— 
AN ANALYSIS 


The premium charge for accident, health and 
other lines of casualty insurance is made up of 
~ following items: 

The cost of claim payments; 

: The cost of acquiring the business; 

The cost of maintaining a service depart- 
ment; 

4. The cost of maintenance of a proper reserve 
for future losses. 

Let us make these elements of cost a little 
clearer. The first cost, that of claim payments, 
represents the actual money returned to the 
policyholder. It is a fundamental principle of 
insurance that premiums serve to equally dis- 
tribute the burdens and benefits resulting from 
the contingency to cover which the insurance is 
granted. In other words, the unfortunate policy- 
holders receive as a return many times the 
amount of premiums paid. The more fortunate 
ones, who have little or no claims, however, 
receive protection against loss for a very small 
premium. But in the aggregate the return to 
policyholders is always less than the aggregate 
amount of premiums paid. This is as it should 
be. A policyholder is granted other services 
than the actual claim payments, which call for 
the maintenance of a home office or service de- 
partment; taxes must be paid to the State; field 
men must be properly compensated and certain 
reserves must be accumulated—all this must be 
done out of the premiums which the policy- 
holders in the aggregate pay. This is exactly 
the same situation as in all other lines of busi- 
ness. When we buy milk we do not pay for it 
what would represent a fraction of the actual 
value of the cow plus the labor cost of milk- 
ing. 

The second cost is the cost of acquiring the 
business. It is well known that no man buys 
insurance without being solicited for it. He 
who solicits depends for his livelihood on that 
work. It is important work, requires a high 
type of salesman, and that department of the 
business is entitled to compensation commensu- 
rate with that sort of work. That is the so- 
called acquisition cost, and it is a very essen- 
tial feature, in the making up of a casualty 
premium, 

The third cost is what is called the service 
cost. For convenience the item of State taxa- 
tion can be included. Insurance companies 
maintain that this is a very unfair cost; but 
whether this is so or not, it is a cost and must 
be included. Other items are such as printing. 
stationery, the maintenance of such depart- 
ments as claim, legal, agency, financial, ete. 
All of these departments must be maintained 
on a high plane if policyholders are to re- 
ceive services and protection to which the pre- 
mium paid justly entitles them. This element 
of cost is the smallest of all four in the mak- 
ing up of a casualty premium. 

The fourth element is the cost of maintaining 
proper reserves. This represents the amount of 
money which actuaries have determined as be- 
ing safe and sufficient to enable the company to 
pay not only its outstanding obligations, but 
also to cover unforeseen contingencies. Due to 
an unforeseen catastrophe, many policyholders 
of the company might be killed in one explosion 
and the amount of money required to be paid to 
the beneficiaries may in one year be much larger 
than was contemplated, and for that reason the 
company, must maintain funds which properly 
safeguard against losses caused by unexpected 
happenings. —Continental Agents Record. 
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QUESTIONABLE RISKS 





Some of the Consequences of Heart 
Disease 





CAUSES REQUIRING ATTENTION 


Of Claim Examiners of Both Accident and 
Health Underwriters—Symptoms and 
Accompanying Ills 
By W. Epwarp MaAcruper, M. D. 

Claim examiners frequently discover through 
claim reports submitted in connection with 
some health or accident claim, that the claimant 
has an affection of the heart or has at some 
past time been rejected for life insurance on 
this account. Sometimes it is mentioned simply 
as a complication or sequel of some illness for 

which claim is made. 
careful investigation 
from the underwriter’s standpoint and should 


Such cases require 
be placed in the suspicious class. Careful un- 
derwriters decline to insure or continue risks 
under either accident or health policies where 
organic heart disease is known to exist. They 
likewise decline to accept any applicant who is 
known to have been rejected for life insurance 
on account of any kind of heart trouble. They 
contend that such a risk which is not safe from 
the standpoint of life insurance is not any 
more likely to prove profitable to a health and 
accident company. Underwriters of this class 
do not accept the theory often advanced that a 
man suffering from heart disease can be ac- 
cepted for accident insurance, although not ac- 
ceptable for insurance under a health or disa- 
bility policy. They advance arguments in sup- 
port of their position which not only appear 
reasonable but which are hard to refute. 


Companies May Surrer Loss 

From the standpoint cf the accident policy, 
the heart disease sufferer is unreliable for va- 
rious reasons. He may at any time break with 
his source of compensation or income and 
suffer from acute dilatation of his heart as a 
result of any unusual strain or accidental oc- 
currence, and the disability resulting from the 
alleged injury may be impossible to separate 
from the pre-existing disease from which he is 
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actually suffering. An accidental injury from 
which he would ordinarily recover promptly 
may result in prolonged disability or death 
from heart disease and its complications. 

Sudden death from heart disease may occur 
under circumstances which make the death ap- 
pear accidental, and companies are thus forced 
to pay losses under their accident policies 
which are not covered under the provisions or 
contemplated in the estimation of the premium. 

Vegetations may become detached from a 
diseased valve, and, passing into the blood cur- 
rent, give rise to infection in some other part 
of the body; or, being arrested in the heart or 
some large vessel, may prove the cause of sud- 
den death. 

In those individuals who are suffering from 
heart disease accidental injuries often prove 
serious, and recovery from such injuries may 
be extremely slow. Some slight accident to an 
individual already suffering from heart dis- 
case may prove sufficient to arrest the function 
of his already crippled heart, and death may, in 
such cases, follow. Sudden nervous shock at- 
tendant upon some railroad or other accident 
may be followed by sudden death, which, upon 
post-mortem examination, may be found to 
have resulted from some pre-existing chronic 
heart disease. Valvular defects may exist for 
years without seriously influencing the condi- 
tions, and even the ability to work, until, some- 
times very suddenly, with or without some ex- 
ternal cause, subjective troubles appear which 
bring the patient under medical observation— 
often, shortly after an accident. 


CASES OF CONFUSION 


Many circumstances in which sudden death 
may be confused with accident are possible. 
Death from heart disease while operating an 
automobile; while the victim is in a bathtub; 
in a room or garage in which gas has been 
escaping; while in swimming; or while in front 
of or alighting from some moving conveyance, 
can stimulate accidental death in a most em- 
barrassing manner, as all claim officials will 
testify. Aside from the conditions which have 
heen suggested above, and the many others 
which will suggest themselves to the reader, 
the dizzy spells common to heart disease suf- 
ferers frequently expose them to injury or ac- 
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cidental death. As the sufferer from organic 
heart disease usually has arterio-sclerosis, to a 
greater or less degree, many of the dangers 
outlined in the preceding article on that subject 
are likewise present and demand careful con- 
sideration. 


From tHE HEALTH POINT OF VIEW 


From the standpoint of health insurance, the 
heart disease subject promises to be unprofit- 
able for various reasons. 

In the large proportion of cases heart dis- 
ease is the result of a previous infection— 
rheumatism being the most common, Recur- 
rent attacks of rheumatism with increased 
damage to the heart in individuals who have 
once suffered from this infection are to be 
expected. 

Some of the other diseases which frequently 
leave damaged hearts in their wake are like- 
wise recurrent, and the careful underwriter 
gives them consideration accordingly. Ton- 
sillitis and grippal infections are the most 
common of this class. Erysipelas, septicemia 
(whatever its cause), pneumonia, gonorrhea 
and scarlet fever are often followed by perma- 
nent impairment of the heart. It is hardly 
necessary to call the underwriter’s attention to 
diabetes, cancer, gout, Bright’s disease, syphilis, 
alcoholism and the various chronic wasting dis- 
eases as being frequently associated with 
crippled hearts, as these diseases in themselves, 
when brought to his attention, make him re- 
ject the risk or mark for non-renewal. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that a policy- 
holder who is suffering from any kind of ill- 
ness is handicapped if his heart function is 
below normal. Aside from the direct trouble 
of the heart itself, other organs, being de- 
pendent upon it, become disturbed and disa- 
bility is prolonged accordingly. 

The claim examiner should, therefore, report 
to his underwriter not only the cases in which 
the presence of heart disease is brought to his 
attention under one of its various names (and 
these he should have constantly in memory), 
but he should familiarize himself with the in- 
fections and conditions with which heart dis- 
ease is frequently associated and look upon 
such sufferers with suspicion until they are 
cleared by medical inspection or otherwise. 
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HERNIA AS IT CONCERNS THE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH UN- 
DERWRITERS AND CLAIM 
EXAMINERS 





Of Interest to Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards—Scientific Surgeons Disprove 
Old Fallacies—Hernia Always Result 
of Antecedent and Preparatory Changes 


By Dr. W. EpwArp Macruper, BALTIMORE, Mp, 


Hernia claims have always proved trouble- 
some to companies writing accident and health 
insurance and to companies and individuals 
who defend negligence cases. 

Much of this confusion has existed as the 
result of failure on the part of physicians to 
adjust their views to accord with the observa- 
tions of pathologists and surgeons who are in 
position to speak with authority upon the sub- 
ject by reason of data which they have se- 
cured. The unfortunate term “rupture,” which 
has come down to us from the pioneer days, 
still has its influence in causing persons who 
have not studied the subject to associate hernia 
with some tearing of tissue or some act of 
violence as its necessary and usual cause. 


UNINFORMED UNDERWRITERS ALSO SINNED 


The medical representatives of insurance 
companies began giving the hernia problem 
consideration a number of years ago, and 
reached the same conclusions as the operating 
surgeons who have studied the subject. They 
found, however, that the underwriters of their 
companies had apparently accepted the popular 
belief and placed hernia in the schedules of 
optional indemnities and surgeons’ fees in their 
accident policies. When, therefore, the com- 
pany’s medical examiner or claim adjuster at- 
tempted to convince a claimant that his hernia 
was not covered under his accident policy— 
that hernia is always due to pre-existing dis- 
case or infirmity, and could only be accidental 
when the belly wall is ripped open by the horn 
of a bull or under some such rare condition— 
he was usually asked by the claimant and his 
physician why the company mentioned hernia 
in at least two places in his accident policy if 
they did not intend to recognize it as an ac- 
cident. 

CorrEcTION oF ACCIDENT POoLIciEs 

Many of the accident companies appear to 
have realized the force of this argument and 
have eliminated all reference to hernia from 
their accident policies. 

Of late the attention of general surgeons 
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has been directed to the subject of hernia and 
its causation, and the medical profession as a 
whole is becoming more familiar with the 
subject. 

At a meeting of the Baltimore City Medical 
Society on March 3, 1916, Dr. R. W. Locher 
read a paper upon “Inguinal hernia viewed 
from a present-day medico-legal aspect.” Dr. 
Locher is associate in operative and clinical 
surgery at University of Maryland College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, and 
has been for years associated with Dr. A. C. 
Harrison, whose experience in accident sur- 
gery has been most extensive. This paper was 
freely discussed by the surgeons and _ physi- 
cians at the meeting. 


MEeEpDICAL ProFression ACCEPTING CONCLUSIONS 
OF SURGEONS 

The way in which it was received is a fair 
indication of the growing tendency among 
physicians throughout the country to give the 
general subject of hernia their careful con- 
sideration and accept the conclusions of ex- 
perts concerning it. 

Upon securing Dr. Locher’s paper for the 
purpose of writing an abstract from it for 
publication in a medical journal of which I am 
editor, I thought it too valuable to publish in 
part and will print it in full in an early issue. 

Its unusual merit to insurance companies 
induced me to secure the consent of Dr. 
Locher and the editors of THe SpectTAtor to 
submit it for publication in this Supplement, 
and defer the “Kidney Disease” article of my 
series on “Questionable Risks” for a future 
issue. 


INGUINAL HERNIA VIEWED FROM A PRESENT- 
Day Mepico-LeGAL ASPECT 

“With a history dating back almost to the 
advent of the Christian era, many chapters of 
which read like a fairy tale, some of which are 
pitiful in their exemplification of superstitious 
ignorance, the subject of hernia comes down 
to us from a past as chaotic as the pathway 
of a hurricane. Yet, in spite of its varied and 
checkered career, in its long and perilous 
journey through medieval, down to and well 
into modern history and times, hernia still re- 
mains very much a mystery in a great many 
respects. 

“Few subjects have been studied from so 
many different aspects, especially from the 
standpoint of etiology and operative treatment, 
yet very little of material importance was 
added to the knowledge already possessed until 
the time Bassini struck the master key to the 





situation, from an operative standpoint. It 
is true that since Bassini’s time certain etio- 
logical factors have been more clearly demon- 
strated and the details of certain phases of 
operative procedure worked out to finer 
points, yet the fundamental principles laid out 
and put into practice nineteen centuries ago by 
Celsus is the foundation on which our present 
knowledge was primarily built. Even in view 
of this confession of the retarded evolution of 
such an interesting and important subject, it 
is not the purpose of this paper to add even 
the slightest bit to the knowledge we already 
possess. Its chief purpose is the hope that by 
an analysis of a certain phase of the subject a 
clearer understanding of the misconceptions so 
many of us have as to the development of 
hernia will be reached. 


PHYSICIANS SHARE RESPONSIBILITY 


“The relationship between an individual’s 
occupation and the true etiology of hernia has 
been the subject of controversy for many 
years, yet never before has the profession been 
called upon to give a more strict account of 
its knowledge of this phase of the subject than 
at the present time. Within the past few years 
the legislatures of quite a number of States 
have enacted laws holding corporations and 
employers legally and financially responsible 
for traumatisms to their employees. Occupy- 
ing a position of considerable prominence on 
the list of traumas is hernia, and it frequently 
devolves upon the doctor to determine whether 
or not a certain individual’s occupation is at 
fault in the production of a particular hernia. 
In view of this fact, it seems to me that the 
present time is most opportune for a brief 
consideration of the subject along these lines. 
Unless otherwise specified the remarks con- 
tained herein refer to the indirect or oblique 
variety of inguinal hernia, as it is by far the 
most frequent variety. 

“To those who have had sufficient interest 
in the subject to study in detail the anatomy 
of hernia on cadavers, or have had occasion to 
operate on a large number of herniz of the 
inguinal type on the living subject, it soon 
becomes apparent that there exists a certain 
close relationship between the presence of 
hernia and congenital defects within or near- 
abouts the inguinal canals. It is this very re- 
lationship to which I wish to draw your atten- 
tion for a few moments. 

“Coley, in his introductory remarks on the 
subject of hernia in Keen’s System of Sur- 
gery, makes this broad statement: ‘In the vast 
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majority of cases hernia is a disease rather 
than an accident; a pathological condition and 
not merely a mechanical lesion.’ Again he 
states: ‘Congenital defect is the main cause 
of hernia, while the immediate or exciting 
cause plays but a minor role,’ 


CONSTITUENT Parts oF A HERNIA 

“A hernia, strictly speaking, is made up of 
three parts: (a) sac; (b) covering of the sac; 
(c) the sac contents. The covering of the sac 
consists of the various layers of normal tissue 
immediately covering the site of hernia, and 
thus, comparatively speaking, assumes a very 
minor réle in the subject under discussion. 
The sac contents may vary at different times 
according to the nature of viscus which hap- 
pens to be in close proximity to the opening 
of the sac at the time of the sudden increase 
of intra-abdominal pressure. This, of course, 
applies only to reducible herniz. 

“The sac and its origin has long been the 
~ bone of contention, and for convenience’ sake 
it has been put under the general heading of 
either congenital or acquired. The only way 
to positively and definitely tell that a sac is of 
prenatal origin is by the fact that it com- 
municates with the tunica vaginilis testis by 
means of any sized aperture. 


Majority Dur To CoNGENITAL DEFECTS 


“While we do not claim that all or even a 
majority of herniz are of the congenital type, 
according to textbook concept, we do claim 
that the vast majority are due to congenital 
defects of one type or another, and are not 
the result of a single accident or strain. The 
acquired sac is a bulging of peritoneum 
through some congenitally weak spot, and this 
pouch of peritoneum has no intimate relation- 
ship or connection with the cord or round 
ligament, unless the individual has worn a 
truss over a considerable period of time, and 
adhesions between the sac and cord have re- 
sulted from the mechanical irritation and 
pressure. This relationship is in  contra- 
distinction to the condition found in the true 
congenital type. In this type the cord is inti- 
mately adherent to the sac, and very fre- 
quently the component parts of the cord are 
widely spread out over the sac. Furthermore, 
it is theoretically known to be true that the 
congenital sac is surrounded by the infundi- 
buliform fascia in the same relationship as is 
noted about the processus vaginalis imme- 
diately after the descent of the testicle; while, 
on the other hand, an acquired hernia, so 
called, pushes its way down on one or the other 
sides of the cord, and consequently fails to 
receive as an investment the infundibuliform 
fascia. 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF HERNIA 

“If the ‘so-called’ inteynal abdominal ring 
closes and remains closed, any hernia develop- 
ing at that site, as a natural result, must be 
and is of the acquired type. If the internal 
ring remains open, regardless of how small 
the aperture may be, then it still remains a 
congenital condition, and must be classed as 
being of the congenital type. That a perfectly 
patulous processus vaginalis may exist for 


years with no external evidence of hernia- 
tion, either to the knowledge of the pa- 
tient or the examining doctor, is a fact 
known to all of us, yet there comes a 
time when conditions are just right and 
herniation is first noted. Almost without ex- 
ception, either on the part of the patient or his 
doctor, some recent strain or effort is blamed 
for this new state of affairs, and the burden 
of blame and responsibility are thus shifted to 
innocent shoulders. Instances of this kind are 
numerous, and I need cite but one coming 
under my own observation but recently. A 
young man, twenty-four years of age, was 
unable to work for several weeks due to an 
infected finger. While at his home, attending 
his finger, he noticed a sudden feeling of 
heaviness about the left inguinal region. On 
examination he found the inguinal canal and 
left side of the scrotum markedly swollen. 
He immediately consulted his physician, who 
assured him he had no rupture but an in- 
flamed testicle. He was put to bed and ap- 
plications of heat were made over the swell- 
ing. Under this treatment he claims the 
swelling entirely disappeared rapidly. He soon 
returned to work and was feeling in normal 
health for two weeks. At the end of that time, 
one day, while swinging a heavy sledge, the 
swelling again suddenly appeared. This time, 
on consulting his doctor, he was informed that 
he had a hernia, which was due to the strain 
necessitated by the swinging of the sledge, and 
thus the responsibility was shifted from the 
source where it rightly belonged to innocent 
shoulders. At operation I found a widely 
patulous processus vaginalis extending the 
entire extent from testicle to internal ring, and 
with very little evidence of any tendency 
toward closure at this point. This is but one 
of the many cases in which a congenital de- 
fect is demonstrable, and in all such cases there 
should never be any question as to the source 
of responsibility. 

“The length of the sac has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the type of hernia, any more 
than determining whether or not the hernia 
is complete or incomplete, or whether it is 
scrotal or still within the inguinal canal, which- 
ever way you may choose to classify it. The 
processus vaginalis may close off its entire 
length up to the slightest fraction of an inch 
from the site of the internal ring, yet the ring 
remains open. Strictly speaking, even this 
condition fulfills all the requirements of a 
congenital hernia, save the contents, which 
contents are very prone to slip into this tiny 
sac at the slightest provocation. The first small 
portion of sac content, especially if it is omen- 
tum, acts like a wedge, which, as subsequent 
increased intra-abdominal pressure occurs, is 
driven into its new home, gradually enlarging 
it until the opening is permanent and patulous, 
and the content then slides down the already 
present pathway, frequently without any mus- 
cular effort more than the erect position. This 
is the ordinary course of events in the vast 
majority of so-called acquired herniz or 
hernia into the funicular process; but the most 
striking feature of this entire procedure is that 
it is a gradual affair, and not the result of a 
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single sudden strain or accident, as most of 
us are apt to lead our patients to believe, 

“That true acquired hernie do occur is not 
uncommonly proven beyond any question of 
doubt. Occasionally a case is seen showing all 
the signs and symptoms of recurrent hernia, 
and in which on operation a fully developed 
sac is found. Careful examination shows that 
this new sac has developed alongside of the 
site of the stump of the old sac, and therefore 
it must be of the acquired variety. 


HERNIAL SAc ForMED THROUGH GRADUAL 
STRETCHING 

“Whether or not the sac is developed from 
a congenital defect, such as a small funicular 
process, or whether it is of the true acquired 
variety, there is one conspicuous fact true to 
both, namely, that the sac is the terminal result 
of a gradual process of stretching, covering a 
considerable period of time, and not the result 
of a single sudden strain or effort. The peri- 
toneum possesses considerable elasticity, and 
by gradual stretching can be stretched to most 
any limit, but any single effort strong enough 
to produce protrusions of viscera, such as are 
encountered in herniz, instead of stretching 
the peritoneum must necessarily rupture it. 
That rupture of the peritoneal coat does not 
occur we are well aware, so as a natural 
sequence its presence as a hernial sac is due 
to a gradual siretching. 


PuysiciANs Accept PART oF BLAME 


“With few exceptions every sufferer from 
hernia attributes his rupture to some particu- 
lar strain or accident. If his occupation re- 
quires even the most modest of muscular effort 
it is no trouble to cite some certain occasion 
when his rupture must have occurred. This is 
not done, usually, from the standpoint of dis- 
honesty of purpose, but from the fact that it 
is the common belief among the laity and the 
profession that rupture is commonly the re- 
sult of accident or strain. As this is the effect 
we must look for a cause. As undesirable as 
the assumption of responsibility occasionally is, 
the profession, as a whole, must shoulder the 
blame for this existing state of affairs. Due 
to ignorance of the true facts concerning 
hernia on the part of most of us, and the 
spirit of indifference and following the lines 
of least resistance on the part of the remain- 
ing few, this ignorant and totally incorrect im- 
pression has been allowed to exist among the 
laity almost unchallenged, but the time is now 
at hand when it is the duty of every physician 
to not only acquaint himself with the truths 
about herniz, but to rectify the existing mis- 
understanding among his patients on every 
occasion where the opportunity presents itself. 

“There is no known positive symptom char- 
acteristic of hernia at the time of its first per- 
ceptible appearance. The various complaints 
range from practically no knowledge of the 
exact time of occurrence to those occurrences 
associated with the most excruciating pail. 


How Hernia 1S OrtrtiMes DISCOVERED 


“Many are the individuals who possess herniz 


of varying degrees who are ignorant of their 


condition until told of the existing hernia by 
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some one who has discovered its presence dur- 
ing a routine examination. It is not just to 
assume, or lead our patients to assume, that 
a hernia thus discovered, or any other variety 
of hernia, regardless of when or how noted, is 
the result of any single strain or act of vio- 
lence, and thus by our own act open the way 
for the transference of liability from a source 
which in all probabilities should bear the re- 
sponsibility, to a source which, if the truth 
was really known, should have no responsi- 
bility in the matter whatsoever. 

“The writer thoroughly agrees with ‘Outten’ 
in his statement that any surgeon who has 
made a careful study of the surgery of vio- 
lence, that is, railway and allied injuries, must, 
and will, eventually come to the conclusion 
that traumatic hernia, so called, is so extremely 
uncommon as to leave doubt as to its verity in 
practically every case. There is no room for 
successfully contending as to the possibility of 
a combination of accidental causes producing 
hernia without any predisposing factors, but 
this combination of accidental causes is not a 
single event occurring at one time, but a num- 
ber of accidental events covering a consider- 
able length of time, during which time the 
hernial sac is gradually developing 


HerNnIA NEVER RESULTS FROM ONE SINGLE 
OccuRRENCE 

“Along this very line of the possibility of 
traumatic hernia appearing suddenly in all of 
its component parts, Sultan, in his ‘Atlas and 
Epitome of Abdominal Hernia,’ states: ‘In the 
physical examination of a causal relation be- 
tween hernia and accident, we must remember, 
first of all, that a hernia, complete in all its 
parts, can never arise at the moment of an ac- 
cident or by a single augmentation of the intra- 
abdominal tension, be it ever so great. If the 
hernia first appears at the time of an accident 
we may certainly suppose that the hernial sac 
was either congenital or gradually preformed; 
and it must be unconditionally accepted that a 
hernia making its appearance at the time of 
injury has never completely developed at that 
moment. A causal connection must neverthe- 
less be recognized, since a pre-existing con- 
dition has been completed by the accident or 
injury.’ 

“In view of the fact that, at this time and 
for an indefinite future, we shall be called upon 
to express our opinion, many times under oath, 
as to the source of responsibility in cases of 
hernia, we must bear in mind this fundamental 
statement of facts: When the viscus finally 
enters the sac the parts were long prepared to 
receive the protruding mass. The actual ex- 
trusion may occur gradually, it may occur sud- 
denly, but this one fact must be kept ever 
before the examiner—it is the last of a long 
series of antecedent and preparatory changes.” 





AMERICAN SURETY IN FIRST 
PLACE 


The Treasury Department has issued a re- 
vised rating sheet as of March 1, showing the 
capital and surplus of the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York to be larger than that of any 
surety company transacting business with the 
Federal Government. An earlier rating had in- 
correctly given this company second place in the 
list—The New York Times. 


CLAIM MANAGEMENT 





Its Efficiency Depends Upon Many 
Factors 





PERSONNEL OF CLAIM MEN 





Characteristics of Efficient Claim Men—Needs 
of the Department 
(SEconD ARTICLE) 

It is not intended, in the articles on this 
subject, to enter into any wide dissertation or 
minute details of a proper and uniform 
method of handling claims, but rather to 
present such elementary features as are sug- 
gestive for discussion, with the view to a 
general betterment in an important field. 
While the acquirement of business is a de- 
sideratum, a good organization is essential to 
its successful and proper handling. Inefficient 
and careless management and imprudent econ- 
omy are productive of a high loss ratio in- 
compatible with good underwriting. 


Fitinc SysTtEM 

Neglect in the matter of properly system- 
atizing the handling of claims files has created 
chaotic conditions in the manipulation of busi- 
ness in the claims departments of many com- 
panies and tends to disorganization. Such a 
condition once permitted is apt to continue and 
becomes difficult to remedy. Claims, to be 
effectively and economically disposed of, must 
receive prompt and efficient attention, which is 
rendered impracticable by misplaced files or 
files that are not readily obtainable. Neglect 
of correspondence, delays in investigations 
and lost opportunities of reasonable settle- 
ments are a consequence along with an ab- 
normal waste of time and the causation of an 
undue expense. 

Claims files are necessarily active from the 
receipt of the report of accident to the final 
adjudication of the case. Files are wanted 
by the insurance clerk that the proper insur- 
ance information may be recorded upon them; 
by the statistician for his source of informa- 
tion; by the accountant for the allocation of 
his charges; by the examiner for his perusal; 
by the investigator for information and by the 
adjuster for the facts contained in them. Files 
are further required for correspondence; for 
response to inquiries; the adjustment of claims 
and for entering of suits. An active file may 
be wanted by two or more persons at a time 
and such requirements are undoubtedly neces- 
sary. Files may be wanted repeatedly and by 
the same persons, as their occasion for them 
arises. 

The activity of the claims files being ap- 
parent, it should therefore be arranged that 
the duties of such as have use for them should 
be confined to the one department or room, 
though they may be subordinate to different 
heads of departments located elsewhere. For 
the business of the smaller companies the du- 
ties of those handling files may be combined 
in one or more persons as required. It is 


logical and obvious that the segregation of 
claims files in the proper departments is the 
only solution to prevent disorder and mis- 
placed files. It is of further advantage that 
files pertaining to the different lines of casu- 
alty business be given a separate and non-con- 
flicting series of numbers and that they be 
filed, when not in use, in consecutive order in 
suitable filing cases. 


EFFICIENCY AND ORGANIZATION 


The elementary rudiments of success in the 
maintenance of casualty claims departments 
are, unquestionably, efficiency, organization, 
discipline and good fellowship. 

A discussion of the order in which the terms 
should apply would prove interesting; some 
might place organization first; others, good 
fellowship, still others discipline, but for the 
purposes of this article we may assume that 
organization and discipline are impracticable 
without efficiency and that good fellowship is 
impossible without organization and discipline; 
therefore, efficiency is the manna of success, as 
it stands for all combined. Efficiency creates 
initiative and method, organization and dis- 
cipline maintain them to a successful conclu- 
sion, while good fellowship instills the incen- 
tive essential to co-operation and_ success. 
Compensation and other industrial laws now 
in effect, pending and discussed, are revolu- 
tionary to the past, and an era of socialism is 
imminent that makes the salient requisites of 
a profitable business the more apparent. To 
neglect one feature is to neglect all, but ef- 
ficiency is the embodiment of the whole. 


Law as AppLIED TO CASUALTY CLAIMS 


Law of itself is composed of rules estab- 
lished by authority and practice or precedent. 
There is so much precedent that but little 
definite authority can be determined in the 
consequent maze for application to any given 
state of facts. The modern practice is seem- 
ingly to determine how far the actual intent 
of the law may be evaded or abated. Most 
casualty claims are based on negligence, which 
involve questions of fact and less of law. 
Juries determine upon questions of fact and 
often disregard the law, as applied by our 
jurists in their verdicts. This, of course, is a 
ground for reversal, as has often been de- 
cided by our appellate courts. The sympathies 
of jurors and the diversity in opinions of 
jurists have made litigation an uncertain ele- 
ment in the adjudication of negligence claims. 
The loss of a limb under a similar state of 
facts may occasion varying verdicts in each 
particular case. Still, withal, the law and the 
precedent available are matters difficult of eva- 
sion and continue to be of paramount im- 
portance in the determination of casualty 
claims. 

There can be no doubt that injuries are 
often exaggerated and that present condi- 
tions are conducive to speculation in the 
courts; further, that many claims are frau- 
dulent and that an honest claimant often suf- 
fers from distrust and prejudice; but, taken 
as a whole, insurance companies are mindful 
that the acceptance of premiums on risks in- 
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volves the payment of honest losses, and where 
a reasonable demand is made there 1s usually 
little or no disposition for litigation. 


PERSONNEL OF CAsuALtTy CLAIMS 
DEPARTMENTS 

Varied opinions present a -vide field for dis- 
cussion; and considering the legal status of 
claims generally, many entertain the opinion 
that the trained lawyer is the logical head to 
direct a claims department. Others maintain 
that the two departmerts should be separately 
considered and that the claims department 
should be directed by an efficient layman, who 
would consider the details of the department 
from a broad business standpoint unhampered 
by the precedent prevalent in the practice of 
law. While the business of the two depart- 
ments are necessarily akin, it is assumed the 
claims man would apply business methods to 
the detail and consideration of claims where 
the lawyer would have more regard for the 
possible maximum judgment in his settlement. 
It is not to be presumed, however, that a claims 
department may be divorced from the legal de- 
partment, but rather that it should be sep- 
arate though subordinate to it. 

EXxecutiv’E RESPONSIBILITY 

The head of the claims department should 
be directly responsible to the general attorney 
or to the general management of his company 
and should possess their unqualified confidence 
and be untrammeled in the conduct of his 
department's business. He should possess the 
respect and share the loyalty of his subordi- 
nates for his company or its general attorney 
and himself. His responsibilities are onerous 
and he will or should be responsive to his 
subordinates’ efforts and interests. 

There is probably no other line of business 
wherein efficiency, integrity and reliability on 
the part of a departmental staff of an organi- 
zation are so important for consideration and 
essential to its welfare as the personnel of 
the claims department. The duties of ad- 
justers and investigators are exacting and pre- 
cise, while the temptations to which the em- 
ployment are subjective are many. The occu- 
pation, unfortunately, is not one that is fol- 
lowed permanently and seemingly and un- 
wittingly; the least deserving often procure 
re-employment. Adjusters and investigators 
should possess robust health and a_ perfect 


equanimity. Courtesy to claimants and their 
representatives should be required of them, for 
a display of anger, even though demands may 
appear unreasonable or unjust, , accomplishes 
no good and is expensive and injurious to the 


companies, 


INOWLEDGE OF LAW NEEDED 

Adjusters should be thoroughly familiar 
with the text and should carefully study the 
conditions and requirements of all forms of 
policies. They should be familiar with the 
labor and factory laws, police, building and 
tenement house regulations and other laws 
that may affect cases assigned them. They 
should determine upon the ownership, posses- 
sion and control of property involved in cas- 
ualty reports. ‘They should give immediate 
attention to all cases, particularly those in- 
volving liability, and should call upon an in- 
jured person promptly, or if the accident 
proves fatal, upon the deceased’s relatives, and 
pave the way for an advantageous settlement. 
They should arrange for a physical examina- 
tion by a capable physician and should keep in 
touch with the seriously injured, that negotia- 
tions for settlement, if deemed advisable, can 
be conducted without the intervention of at- 
torneys, and where settlements are effected 
they should have at least two good witnesses 
to each release. 

Promptness and thoroughness are the two 
maxims that should call for the investigators’ 
strictest attention. All information possible 
concerning the occurrence of an accident 
should be promptly secured, and no investi- 
gation should be considered thorough or com- 
plete without the statement of the injured per- 
son, signed, if possible, and the signed state- 
ments of all the witnesses, and in case of se- 
rious or permanent injury, a drawing or photo- 
graph of the machine or appliance, if any, con- 
nected with the accident. Signed statements 
should be procured from all persons in a po- 
sition to testify, covering all material points, 
for the purpose of being prepared in the event 
of a plaintiff attempting to make use of such 
witnesses later. Should a possible witness 
know nothing he should be bound by an ad- 
mission of ignorance on each point at issue. 
In important cases it is advisable to take from 
each witness a reference, such as the name and 
address of a relative, for use, if necessary, in 
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locating that witness in future. The investiga- 
tor should determine all claims, both true and 
false, that an unscrupulous and resourceful] 
attorney could be likely to allege in making out 
a case, and should cover each point specific- 
ally. Tools or small appliances, materials or 
belts, chains, ropes, ladders, etc., in any wise 
connected with an accident, should be prop- 
erly marked by witnesses for identification and 
should be safely preserved by the foreman or 
Witnesses 
should be relocated from time to time, and 
a plaintiff should never be lost track of, 
Investigators should promptly notify their 
department head of the existence of any 
dangerous or defective premises, machinery 


employer for exhibit, if needed. 


’ 
appliance or equipment, which may come to 
their attention while making investigations. 

A valuable book, the Liability Investiga- 
tors’ Handbook, published by ‘The Spectator 
Company, is very serviceable for the investi- 
gator in his work. 

(The next article will treat of claims set- 
tlements, negligence attorneys and casualty 
policy forms.) 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN RHODE 
ISLAND 


The annual report of the Rhode Island Com- 
missioner of Industrial Statistics has been made 
public. {It shows that there were 2466 employers 
who elected the workmen’s compensation law 
in 1915 against 2217 in 1914. The report said, 
in part: 

There were 11,611 accidents reported under the 
compensation act in 1915, against 11,049 in 1914, an 
increase of 462 accidents and 81 deaths in 1915, 
against 52 in 1914, a decrease of 21. Of the 11,611 
accidents occurring in 1915, 3,233 were in establish- 
ments which do not carry compensation insurance 
and 8278 were in establishments which carry compen- 
sation insurance. Of the number of accidents which 
resulted in death, eight were in the establishments 
which carry no compensation insurance and 23 were 
in establishments which carry compensation insurance. 
‘The per cent of accidents to the local number of wage- 
earners in insured establishments was 6.7 in 1915, 
while the per cent in uninsured establishments was 10.1. 

The total amount paid out in 1915 by insurance 
companies and establishments under the act which do 
not insure for medical attention, accidents and deaths 
was $211,912 in 1915, against $248,284 in 1914, a 
decrease of $36,372.34, or 14.6 per cent; while the 
average number of wage earners in the establish- 
ments under consideration increased 1.3 per cent. 
This decrease in the amount of money paid out in 
1915 in comparison with the amount paid out in 1914, 
when one considers the necessary payments made in 
1915 on account of accidents or deaths occurring in 
1913 and 1914 running into 1915 is particularly notice- 
able. Establishments paid to insurance companies In 
premiums on account of the Rhode Island workmen's 
compensation act $390,750,398 in 1915, against $431,- 
257.26 in 1914, a decrease of 10.3 per cent. The 
amount of wages insured in 1915 was $63,542,363, no 
compensation being available with wages for 1914. 
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Will reduce your losses to a minimum by immediate attention to injuries. 
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CASUALTY BUSINESS CLASSIFIED 


Business of the Leading Stock Companies by Classes 


PREMIUMS AND 


LOSSES 


Figures for the Several Classes of Casualty Business as Shown by Reports 


to the Insurance Department 


A few weeks ago there was published in Tue Svrecrator the aggregate 
transactions of stock casualty and miscellaneous insurance companies 


for the year 1915. 


In this issue there is presented a supplemental table 


showing premiums written and losses paid covering the individual lines 


of business transacted. 


| 
} 
: . Premiums 
NaME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. | 
| 
| 
| 


Written. 
| 
Accident. { 

A8tna Accident and Liability, Hartford... .| $2,874 
MED ESIC. TAGUU OVE oe ccc ce ctceccsscccel 2,135,899 
American Bankers, Chicago” ...o0.e0.ccesse 77,761 
American Casualty, Reading ............. $202,843 
American Casualty, Tacoma ....2....ecess | 49,509 
American Fidelity, Montpelier............ | 47,145 
American Indemnity, Galveston ......... | $7,430 
American Liability, Cincinnati............ | $52,217 
American Life and Accident, Kansas City. . | £160,704 
American National, Galveston ............ | 121,618 
Appomattox Casualty, Petersburg......... | $18 580 
Bankers Accident, Des Moines............ | £350, 229 
Bankers Casualty, MiNINEAPONS ...-....-.% £97,706 
Boston Casualty. BROSOW <..ccéces oceans | $41,213 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston............. | {257,392 
Casond Pate. Commpin’ « .osoncesescceee $308,395 
Casualty Company of America, New York. $310,035 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland * ........-..-+-| $49,920 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonville........ | £185,470 
Columbia Life, CUDRNHAEE? osc cesievicceee | £32,528 
Columbian National, RVOMAUGE” 5 ocein nalcaene { 244,053 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus * ...........- | $77,842 
Commercial Casualty, TIGUMEM cuchew aires | 95,528 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia Se | $152,742 
Connecticut General, Hartford*.......... | 148,814 
Consolidated Casualty, ROTHSVINO 6s bo v0 0's | £70,708 
Continental Casualty, Chicago............. | 1,935,830 
Employers Liability, London.............- | 277, 938 
Equitable Accident, Boston .........+..--- | (iol, 855 
European Acc ident, a err eee | 366 965 

Federal Casualty, I een aint | $35 36, 393 

Begeral Life “GCUICKGO . séics-coccscccvecr ee | t71, "491 
Fidelity and’C asualty, New York..........} 1,659,381 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore .........- 346,097 
Frankfort General, Frankfort ..........-- | $113,828 
General Accident, Perth ....:.000-2ccsces } 611,654 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ......0-.2+e00e% | 22,072 
Globe Indemnity, New York...........-- | 194,696 
Grea at Eastern C asualty, New York......+.. | 450,820 
Great Western, Des Moines .........+--- | £425,297 


31,968 
123,419 


Guardian Casuz alty & Guar., Salt Lake City. | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford] 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce * 
Intermediate Accident, Evansville......... | 
Inter-Ocean C asualty, Springfield 

Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ........-. 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga. . -| 
Kansas yaa od and Surety, Wichita......| 
Kansas Cit Casualty, Kansas City........ | 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co., Nashville *....| 
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t Includes health. { Reinsurance business only. 





n 
| SEE 
| Losses Paid. | -3 9 
| | ae, 
| | &e 

“- 
| — 
| % 
| 6 | 2.6 
| 1,089,856 ; 51.0 
| ; | 33.0 
88,071 | 43.4 
| 31,686 | 64.0 
| 27,006 | 57.8 
| 1073 | 14.4 
| 18,849 |; 36.1 
| 75,254 | 46.8 
| 56,008 | 46.1 
6,482 | 34.9 

136,016 38.8 
| 31,066 31.8 
18,160 44.1 
| 157,137 61.0 
| 123,583 40.1 
| 146,392 47.2 
17,897 | 35.8 
| 69,282 37.4 
| 12,147 37.3 
| 106,506 43.6 
| 30,318 38.9 
36,345 38.0 
50,015 $2.7 
| 57,853 38.9 
32,887 | 46.5 
891,532 | 46.1 
{ 250,827 90.2 
34,752 | 37.8 
175,434 47.8 
133,702 | 39.7 
| 31,537 44.1 
791,743 | 47.7 
| 155,112 | 44.8 
| 57,140 | 50.2 
353,656 57.8 
| 19,913 | 90.2 
| 90,724 46.6 
| 221,183 | 49.1 
130,384 | 30.7 
6,349 | 19.9 
| 37,932 | 30.7 
eee he a2 
6,373 41.6 
113,769 44.8 
125 11.4 
15,23: 34.2 


21/384 | 116.9 
12.712 | 47.1 
338,377 42.2 


“aecident, health and life. 


! 
| | wf 
| 3.2 
. ‘ 

NAME AND Location oF COMPANY. BS are Losses Paid. | -2 8 e 
BA, 
ae 

So 

— 

; | | | 

Accident—Cont. | $ | $ | % 

Lincoln Accident, Lincoln .............e- | $104,801 | $8,286 | 36.5 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha......... | $33,129 13,364 40.3 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y. | 72,872 | 3,410 4.6 
London Guarantee and Accident, London. 142,831 | 53,078 | 87.2 
Loyal Protective, Boston ..........ccceece $567,493 | 334,504 | 58.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. | 593,976 | 472,786 | 79.6 
Masonic Protective, Worcester ............ $625,564 361,715 57.8 
Massachusetts Accident, [0 eee eee $338,795 | 144,751 42.7 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ........... 1,693,129 | 838,359 | 51.1 
Merchants Life and Casualty, Minneapolis. £134,823 | 53,486 | 39.7 
Metropolitan Casualty, New VO. cccccue 133,586 | 57,860 | 43.3 
Midland Casualty, Chicago Gicudeeaaeie aes | 76,451 } 22,846 | 29.9 
National Accident, Lincoln.............+.. | 73,620 | 33,486 45.5 
National ( “asualty, we cealeqadaannaws £715 5 612 2 315,330 44.1 
National Life of U.S S. of A., Chicago * sdeae 786 260,950 | 84.5 
National Life and Accident, Nashville * 3,608,438 | 1,529,021 | 42.4 
National Relief Assurance, ‘Philadelphia. weld “foie. 417 | 84,469 | 39.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... 189,759 | 94,082 49.6 
New England Equitable, Boston............ 97,748 49,241 50.4 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.... —2,963 280 ae 
North American Accident, Chicago........ 1,244,992 | 430,264 34.6 
North American Life and Cas., Minneapolis. $64,728 | 21,364 33.0 
Northern Casualty, Aberdeen ............ $21,368 | 7,278 34.0 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles*............ 108,551 | 48,311 44.5 
Ocean Accident, London. ...60...ccccccees 347,210 | 144,822 | 41.7 
Ohio State Life, Columbus *.............. $83,011 | 31,913 | 38.4 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee *............... | $45,642 | 16,188 | 35.5 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland. ....| $22,773 | 10,455 45.9 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles*........ | 1,829,483 602,711 45.3 
Peerless Casualty, Keene ..c¢ ccc cccccvcces | $115,879 | 50,269 43.4 
Peninsular Casualty, Jacksonville.......... | || 294,436 | 133,327 45.3 
Pioneer Insurance, PieOlih esse eacaaes | $99,643 | 80,358 | 30.5 
Preferred Accident, New York............ } 959,843 431,580 | 45.0 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga. aT £427,707 193,924 | 45.3 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ......... }' 147,044 74,063 | 650.4 
Red Mens Fraternal Acc. Assn., Westfield.| $51,115 26,729 | 52.3 
Retiance Lite Pittanuse ® 6 vids éccenccceces | 48,133 | 16,773 | 34.8 
Ridgely Protective Association, Worcester. . £410,374 | 258,314 | 62.9 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............. 263,430 | 145,750 55.3 
Southern Sarety, St Eawie g.c.06 60 cccecccs $357,254 =| 182,791 | 51.2 
Standard Accident, Oe re aegis | 1,249,177 | 629,140 | 42.4 
Standard Life of Ame rica, Pittsburg*...... | 9,996 | 1,288 | 12.9 
Time Insurance Company, Milwaukee...... | $256, 526 118,559 | 46.2 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ........... | 51,379 | 70,831 | 137.9 
‘Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford *.. | 4,304,031 2,064,702 | 48.0 
Union Health and Accident, Denver....... £62,235 22,1238 | 35.5 
Unios Eiabitty, CRICKGG. 6c cccscccocscccesel $85,643 | 18,431 | 21.5 
United States Casualty, New York........ 477,110 | 270,016 | 56.6 
United States Fidelity and Guar., saltimore. | 163,502 | 70,623 | 48.2 
Vermont Accident, Rutland .............6. $37,702 | 16,708 | 44.3 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena. .| $10,135 | 2237 | 31.9 
Western Indemnity, Dallas................] 9,050 | 34.6 
Wisconsin Accident and Health, Milwaukee. | | 12,318 } 37.6 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh*....... | | 21,605 | 40.0 
World Casualty, C hicago’ iat caw ek arkneeen | | 10,665 46.3 
Zurich: General, ZUmieh . 0 6ckcécecucaseaes 510 94.3 
Totals (106 companies)............ | 36,977,988 17, 197, 415 | 46.5 


Health 
Etna Life, Hartford * 
American Bankers, Chicago * aria 
an Casualty, Tacoma ....... 
American Fidelity, Montpelie: 
American National, Galveston 
Columbian National, Boston*...... 
Commercial Casualty, Newark...... 
Connecticut General, 
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Hartford *.... 
Contienental Casualty, Chicago..... 
Continental Life, Washington...... 
Employers Liability, London ...... 
porte an Accident, London ....... 

Fidelity and Casualty, New York... 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.... 
General Accident, Perth puaeuwen a 
Georgia Casualty, Macon........... 
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616,522 | 296,552 





| 

31,627 7698 | 24 
RR Rt 13,609 8,281 | 60 
WF 13,476 8,170 | 60 

7H 152 41,339 54 
Cay) 116,192 69,412 | 59 
saga, 65, "209 | 23,107 | 35 
soieoa 63,166 33,917 58 
ea at | 624/137 302,168 | 48. 
eres 294,806 139,158 47 
ae eae 74,453 42,058 56 
rQae eae | 112,391 49,589 44 
cet ae 1,174,036 620,621 52 
aun 166,439 69,363 41 
Rea ey 587,411 288,717 49 
pegs 14,642 12,0065 82. 
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Accident ry health department. 


aia sick benefits. 


t Includes health. {| Includes industrial 


life 
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NAME AND Location or COMPANY. 


Health—Cont. 
Gioke Indemnity, New York............+. | 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York........ | 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake ¢ sity} 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. | 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham 
Interstate Life and Accident, C hattanooga. . | 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas C eo | 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y...| 
London Guarantee and Accident, London..| 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. | 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.......... | 
Midland Casualty, Chicago 
National Accident, Lincoln 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... | 
New England Equitable, Boston........... | 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.... 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles * RS reeset a 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London.... 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles * 
Preferred Accident, New York............ | 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis......... | 
Malienee Tile. Pitter © o.o:s:6e ccc 605500 ece 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............. 
Southern Mutual Aid of Ala., Birmingham. 
Southern Mutual Aid of F lorida, Pensacola. 
Standard Accident, Detroit .............. 
Standard Life of America, Pittsburg * 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...........- 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford * 
United States Casualty, New York | 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore. | 
Western Indemnity, Dallas 
Zurich General, Zuric 





Totals: (49 companies)... ics. scccsese | 


Liability. 

Aetna Accident and Liability, Hartford. 
Aitna Life, Hartford 
American Casualty, Reading 
American Fidelity, Montpelier............ 
American Guaranty, Columbus 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... 
Casualty Company of America, New York.. 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago........csce0- ‘ 
Employers Liability, London 
European Accident, London 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.......... | 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore........... 
Frankfort General, Frankfort 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon nee 
Globe Indemnity, New York......... $00a0 
Guardian Casualty, Salt Lake City......... 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce......... 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham.......... 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita....... 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City........ ! 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y. 

London Guarantee and Accident, London. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... 
‘New England Equitable, Boston.......... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark. 
Ocean Accident, London 
Preferred Accident, a. eee 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis.......... 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........+6. 
Southern Surety, Bt, TOUS 05.00 050:kc0eees0 
Standard Accident, Detroit .... 

Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford... 
United States Casualty, New York 
United States Fidelity and Guar., 
Western Indemnity, Dallas 
Zurich General, Zurich 





Totals: (42: COMPANIES) -6:0:0.0 500 sccsees | 


Workmen's Compensation. 
7Etna Accident, Hartfor 
JEtna Life, Hartford 
American Casualty, Reading 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
Casualty Company of America, New York. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago A aoe 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............. 
Employers Liability, London.............. 
European Accident, London 
¥idelity and Casualty, eda LEE 
Yidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort General, Frankfort 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............. 
Guardian Casualty & Guar., Salt Lake City. 


aeRe ees ete, 


Premiums 
Written, 


$ 
84,993 
324,806 
73,056 
48,403 
2,661 
43,537 
17,759 
22,341 
45,608 
226,094 
42,633 
31,735 
3,102 
71,566 
82,937 
—257 
48,650 
110,020 
464,147 
263,222 
9,844 
27,340 
87,654 
185,725 
148,142 
258,718 
11,382 
51,808 
739,857 
241,484 
60,745 
16,928 
132 


7,891,030 





528,718 
3,180,367 
146,853 
3,152 
£803 
54,501 
1,079,197 
706,370 
87,175 
2,681,833 
178,292 
1,879,217 
1,262,233 
398,261 
1,132,297 
722,553 
1,061,523 
313,770 
832,737 
32 580 
36, 125 





1,633,104 
2,058,712 
765,302 
448,545 
508,768 
$15,329 
1,675,886 
508,002 
347,897 
1,261,603 
651,979 
828,151 


35,587,231 


6,247 
3,188,397 
1,817 
1,203 
210 009 


3,066,234 
9101576 
1,675,078 
953,371 
384,187 
465,323 
158,122 
1,121,626 
440,329 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 


and health department. 


* Accident 
business only. 


598,467 


§ Automobile liability only. 








| 





Losses Paid. 


109,488 
47,030 
9,725 
819 
21,072 
4,565 
1,789 
20,912 
131,250 
22,706 
10,588 
604 
30,513 
38,231 
127 
18,235 
57,267 
217,836 
112,072 
3,415 
13,298 
46,698 
85,761 
61,899 
104,723 
3,219 
29,940 
294,715 
120,901 


| 

$ | 
43,857 | 
! 





“5,924 
944,557 
260,356 

13,488 

1,579,514 
10,790 
1,311,710 
958,727 
371,021 
1,054,833 
278,689 
576,492 
224,449 
228,732 
94,028 
45,992 
2,184 
9,865 
24,487 
1,271,332 
1,246,505 
801,801 
366,368 
390,692 
514 
972,590 
204,007 
226,823 
696,931 
481 po 2 


491,968 
801,753 

41,229 
342,776 


99 1262, 8 { 1 


345 
1,682,193 
44 

16,922 
65,026 
548,694 
17,218 
101,879 
1,621,572 
2,590 
826,397 
431,235 


232,805 
228,245 





Ratio of 


Losses Paid 
to Premiums. 
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Thursday 


CASUALTY BUSINESS OF 1915 catenin hice 























| ae) a 
eile | ‘Sms 
NaME AnD Location or CoMPANy. Written. Losses Paid. | 2 2 ¢ 
| aah 
| ws 
Workmen's Compensation—Cont. $ $ % 
Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyce........ | 67,095 2,107 3.1 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham. Newtcaures | 86,669 4,810 5.6 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City........ | 55 219 ong 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y. 295,988 30,766 10.4 
London Guarantee and Accident, Toronto. 1,912,241 950,900 49.7 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............ a 1,333,822 598,687 44.9 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ........... | 854,010 557,972 | 65.3 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York..... | 481,806 216,666 | 45.0 
New England Equitable, Boston........... | 328,301 290,462 89.8 
New Jersey a and P. G., Newark.. ef Of aie sae 
Ocean Accident, london ss-6605 6546-00606. } 1,272,130 586,644 46.1 
Preferred Accident, BUR NONE 6 66 50:0 i000 ere | 4,434 1 is 
Prudential Casualty a ene Seater eure | 145,619 90,710 | 62.3 
Royal Indemnity, 2 Pre Pe 1,170,448 601,457 51.4 
Southern Surety, St. "tua Sipe iebLe oie Sloe were 520,795 267,583 51.4 
Standard Accident, Detroit .............. | 590,061 320,659 | 54.3 
‘Travelers Indemnity, Hartford............ 5,935 236 4.0 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford. 5,595,718 2,867,922 61.3 
United States Casualty, New York........ 489,443 228,746 | 46.7 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore 1,487,540 615,873 41.4 
Western: Indemnity, Dallas: o-0.0060006 0000 136,087 36,469 | 26.8 
Pra NSGHOTALS ZATION 5. 606-5:6-6'v1.00 0 slo ee @ | 766,902 383,382 | 50.0 
Totals (40 companies).............. | $1,348,758 15,603,464 | 49.8 
Mutual Companies. | | 
American Mutual Comp., New York....... | 336,004 106,244 | 381.6 
American Mutual Liability, Boston........ 837,770 494, 520 | 59.0 
Bakers Mutual Ins., New York........... | 34,057 5,131 15.1 
Sen Franklin Mutual Casualty, Chicago... | 42,288 18,539 43.8 
Brewers Mutual Indemnity, New York....| 360,206 125,098 34.7 
Cent. & W. N.Y. Brewers & M. Mut. ,Albany| 63,547 10,514 16.5 
Contractors Mutual Ins., Brooklyn........ \' 28,474 8,097 28.4 
Contractors Mutual Liability, Boston... | 172,312 84,001 48.8 
Employers Mutual Ins., New York........ | 157,017 49,015 | 31.2 
Employers Mutual Liability, Watisau...... 279,809 183,729 65.7 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo...... | 65,385 7,100 10.9 
First Mutual Liability, New York........ | 45,804 15,762 34.4 
Industrial Mutual Liability, New York....} 47,869 11,073 23.1 
Knickerbocker Mutual Liability, New York. | 75,422 11,392 15.1 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago.... | 168,358 63,962 37.9 
Mass. Employees Ins. Assn., Boston....... | 903,337 347,151 38.4 
Metropolitan Mutual Liability, New York. .| 26,088 5,227 20.1 
Michigan Workmens Comp., Detroit....... | 227,595 175,998 77.8 
Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago ae | 128,703 41,048 31.9 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mut., N. Y..| 21,704 3,573 16.5 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago........ | 550,770 146,354 26.6 
‘Texas Bmolovers, Dallas «os sc icssc0ccees | 184,824 88,509 47.9 
Uirca, Mutual Comp,., Utica «oo. 060s. cess 151,488 36,898 24.4 
Utilities Muttial, New: Yorles. 665.6008ss 60 122,592 19,634 16.0 
Wis. H’dware, Ltd., Mut., Stevens Pt.,Wis. 21,883 4,904 22.4 
Workmens Comp. Mutual Liab., en 74,812 50,425 67.4 
Totals (26 Companies) cs sic050 05000 5,128,068 2,113,998 41.2 
Fidelity. 
Aitna Accident and Liability, Hartford... .| 145,009 46,430 32.0 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ............ | 50,810 9,741 19.2 
American Guaranty, Columbus ........... | 14,874 2,191 14.7 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... 18,667 7,176 38.4 
American Surety, NEW YORK. 6.05:0.0:6:0 e006 1,407,612 469,588 | 33.4 
Casualty Company of America, New York.. 32,969 4,085 | 12.4 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago..... 75,491 4°385 5.8 
Employers Liability, London.............. ' 79,241 34,580 43.6 
European Accident, London ............. 429,866 1,328 4.4 
Fidelity and Casuz alty, NEW OEMs: 5.600: os 284,618 76,539 26.9 
— and Deposit, Baltimore........... 1 182,05 53 400,325 33.9 
Globe Indemnity, New York......0.0.s00 125,827 28,748 22.8 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal. 120,441 21,920 18.2 
Guardian Casualty & Guar., Salt Lake City. Oe 6B kolereces Seats 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. 99,180 2,348 2.4 
Tilwaois Burety, CUCago: 2 occce6600s cseee | 73,683 14,887 20.2 
International Fidelity, Jersey City........ 150,298 82,302 54.8 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham....... ee 469 348 74.2 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita..... 8,631 595 6.9 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City........ °—915 7,202 emacs 
——s City Surety, AWWAAY 0.0000 s0s000s *119,057 17,635 14.8 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha......... 63,890 7,067 I.1 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, IN. Mowe 12,788 5 coe 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore......0sess. y 354,894 157,553 44.4 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston............ 275,417 48,846 17.7 
National Surety, New YVotls.scsc05 cece. 1,367,028 500,206 36.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... 40/154 1,97 4.9 
New England Equitable, Boston........... 222,180 41,348 18.6 
Worthern Teust. Fare os snceccusieveccees °66,951 1,333 2.0 
eran “ACRE, LONGON. 66:66 606 60900010 56,259 5,787 10.2 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland ios 3,008 285 9.5 
Preferred Accident, New York...........: 18,118 2,033 11.2 
Royal Indemnity, New! MOtlisiiesos secs cae 141,951 24,537 17.3 
Souther Surety. wt. LOWS. o:0606sc0sieneae 111,997 123,767 110.5 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore. 1,417,939 566,333 39.9 
United States Guarantee, New York...... 111,592 34,377 30.8 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena.. 1/898 eases aa 
Western Indemnity, Dallas............. ae 4,424 4,674 105.6 
Totals (88 companies) «....06.005 000006 8,294,341 2,752,373 33.2 
Surety. 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford. 615,450 58,739 9.5 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ........... 164,584 135,965 82.6 
American Guaranty, Columbus......... sare 46,128 118 3 














| Reinsurance business only. 


° Includes surety. 
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April 20, 1916 





MONTHLY CASUALTY AND 


CASUALTY BUSINESS OF 1915 CLASSIFIED—Continued. 











bool 
NaME AND Location or CoMPANY. eee Losses Paid. 
; | 
Surety—Cont. | $ $ 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... | 61,005 13,611 
American Surety, New York.............- | 1,802,526 530,274 
Casualty Company of America, New York. | 274,461 28,333 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago..... | 157,154 | 30,581 
Employers Liability, London ............ | 7,035 714 
European Accident, London .............. | 943,845 1,852 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York......... | 277,672 93,140 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.......... 2,064,116 523,443 
Georgia Casualty, MACOn 2... cc06 vc ceenens | é 4,886 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............. | 495,436 44,063 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal. 65,130 13,644 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City} 49,127 40,289 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford} 214,031 5,174 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce........ | 3,324 7,383 
Winois: Surety, ‘CMiCaGO 26k oc ccc vs cc cae | 418,561 245,815 
International Fidelity, Jersey City........ | 100,182 10,791 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ....... ; 2,358 1,644 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... | 64,343 8,947 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha......... \' 137,392 27,560 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y... 65,647 3,268 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............ 612,089 347,613 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston........... | 527,427 149,840 
National Surety, New York.............6. | 2,003,069 539,445 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... | 133,321 7,701 
New England Equitable, Boston .......... | 741,986 261,997 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland... .| 6,930 6,782 
Preferred Accident, New York............ | Vy Pa aero 
Royal Indemnity, St. Louis... eccsscsesce } 130,885 29,593 
Southern Surety, St Lowisas<cscccsease | 521,956 326,462 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore| 2,585,436 1,019,860 
United States Guarantee, New York....... 102,868 15,217 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena.. SG15% | 3 3 cwewne 
Western Indemnity, Dallas .............. : 5,158 34,666 
Totals (36 companies)............6+ | 14,538,469: 4,569,410 
Plate Glass. 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford. ..| 169,170 56,852 
American Casualty, Reading ............. 48,971 19,876 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... | 12,422 12,819 
Casuzlty Company of America, New York..| 140,878 |} 48,685 
Commercial Casualty, Newark............ | 29,684 5,945 
Employers Liability, London.............. | 40,380 14,784 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.......... 404,550 148,421 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore........... | 390,547 177,094 
eorsia Casualty, Macon «.c0ccssccesvese | 27,348 14,717 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............. | 136,124 50,111 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York........ \' 76,112 33,702 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City! 2,561 943 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford! 62,894 10,842 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham.......... | 215 468 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga. . | 1,384 381 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... | 4,524 1,199 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City........ | 19,884 11,733 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha......... | 4,250 1,671 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York............ } 962,074 197,081 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y...| 64,116 6,046 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............ | 267,441 108,158 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ........... | 176,300 71,461 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York......... | 495,999 187,356 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... \' 98,767 | 44,032 
New England Equitable, Boston........... | 70,105 | 24,413 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark | 379,300 133,187 
New York Plate Giass, New York......... | 569,100 215,221 
Ocean Accident, London ..........++.+0+- | 98,108 39,213 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland..... | 1,177 107 
Preferred Accident, New York............ | ree 1,968 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ......... 48,455 23,625 
Royal Indemnity, New York..........++++ | 135,187 63,838 
Southern Surety, St. Louis..............- 65,784 27,496 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford........... | 20,605 1,848 
United States Casualty, New York........ | 50,843 17,078 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore| 135,440 49,917 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia.... 34,517 12,914 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena. . | 1,474 152 
Western Indemnity, Dallas ..........+++- 19,985 8,607 
Totals (39 companies).........++-0: | 4,865,675 1,843,961 
Burglary and Theft. | 
Ana Accident at | petite’ Llartford. wat 280,829 | 76,837 
American Casualty, Reading............+- } 14,316 | 7,457 
merican Fidelity, Montpelier ..........-.- | 33,426 | 12,780 
erican Guaranty, Columbus ...........-+ | 5,061 1,141 
American Indemnity, Galveston........... | 3,384 476 
Casualty Company of America, New York. .| 122,816 | 52,908 
European Accident, London.........+++++ | 7210,823 | 62,446 
European Accident, London .......+e++++ |  §219,823 | 62.446 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York......... | 564,321 | 226,951 
oy and Deposit, Baltimore........... | 232,193 | 104,605 
Frankfort General, Frankfort.........-++- | 30,809 | 12,504 
General Accident, Perth .........eeeeees 64,982 | 47,232 
General Indemnity Corp. of A., Rochester. | WEIS 6 acces 
Georgia Casualty. Macon .cscescveccncwes | 11,178 3,280 
Globe Indemnity, New York.........--+-+ | 185,804 78,459 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York........ 101,791 51,971 
Guardian Casualty & Guar., Salt Lake City. 173 62 
artford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford] 179,446 47,514 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce......... | 388 365 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham.......... | | a nce 
ansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... 5,201 2,014 
nsas City Casualty, Kansas City....... ‘| —891 3,227 
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4 Reinsurance business only. 


CASUALTY BUSINESS OF 1915 CLASSI 


SECTION OF THE SPECTATOR 














= 2 remium 
NaME AND Location oF CoMPANy. > arora Losses Paid. 
er er | 
Burglary and Theft—Cont. | $ 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha......... | 10,275 | 438 
London Guarantee and Accident, London. .| 123,624 50,146 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............ 326,952 118,626 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ........... 203,991 82,461 
National Surety, New York............e.. 405,189 130,659 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... 99,010 53,680 
New England Equitable, Boston.......... 72,939 24,933 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.... 95,267 | 41,148 
Ocean Accident, London: <...cccccecsscces 219,331 | 84,398 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland..... —243 | 2,078 
Preferred Accident, New York............ 109,168 | 44,457 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ......... 14,859 | 8,677 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............- 228,815 | 93,274 
Southern Surety, St. Louis............... 84,521 | 43,736 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford............ 68,213 | 4,346 
United States Casualty, New York........ 92,529 | 34,992 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore 305,839 | 95,862 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena. . iB A oer err 
Western Indemnity, Dailas ............... 5,086 | 779 
| | sek 
Totals (41 companies).........ccee. 1,792,101 


| 4,750,001 


Steam Boiler. | 


American Casualty, Reading .............. 
Casualty Company of America, New York. 
Employers Liability, London..........cee. 
European Accident, London.............. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.......... 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............. 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford.......... 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... 


London Guarantee and Accident, London.. }' 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............ 
Ocean Accident, London 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............. 
Southern Surety, St. Lowi@e....cccncsecss 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ........... 
United States Casualty, New York........ 


Totals (15 companies).............. 


Fly-W heel. 
A®tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.... 
Employers Liability, London 
European Accident, London.............. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York......... 
Globe {[ndemnity, New York.............. 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford.......... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. 
Ocean Accident, London 











Royal Indemnity, New York...........00. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford........... 


United States Casualty, New York........ 


Totals: C1] companies): ccc cccccccses | 


Automobile and Teams Property Damage. 
4Htna Accident and Liability, Hartford.... 
American Automobile, St. Louis f......... 
American Casualty, Reading 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
Casualty Company of America, New York..! 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Employers Liability, London.............. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.......... 


Frankfort General, Frankfort............. 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon 
Globe Indemnity, New York............. 
Guardian Casualty & Guar., Salt Lake City. 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City........ 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y... 
London Guarantee and Accident, London.. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston........... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...... | 





New England Equitable, Boston.......... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.... 
Ocean Accident, London 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland..... 
Preferred Accident, New York........... | 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ........ | 
Royal Indemnity, New York.........+++0- 
Southern Surety, St. Louis 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
United States Casualty, New York........ 
United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore. 
Western Indemnity, Dallas 
Zurich General, Zurich 


Totals (39 companies)............6. 

















FIED—Continued, 
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Ratio of 
Losses Paid 


to Premiums. || 





37.7 











| 
S4ipel a awaxs : 
—l1 986 ea 
44,131 856 1.9 
49,367 | 4,615 49.3 
423,650 | 36,267 8.6 
89,104 5,436 6.1 
1,635,861 68,907 4.2 
—1,872 | i7 aoe 
38°644 2,502 6.5 
ii4953 | 2 2s | 18 
9D. | 2,215 “a 
85,722 19,391 22.6 
eae et oe ere 
242,875 13,052 5.4 
41,424 3,239 7.3 
3,019,587 5 6.1 
* 6,822 "9.2 
25 c 
12,053 15.5 
7,077 29.8 
194 2.6 
1,422 6.9 
239,947 27,593 11.5 
884.556 $45,177 39.0 
856,233 338,433 39.5 
62,042 33,039 53.3 
—10 | 4,773 ees 
63,856 | 5,471 8.6 
98,575 41,284 41.9 
150,479 | 64,869 43.1 
18,157 | 2,765 15.2 
433,690 137,499 | 31.7 
160,423 70,952 | 44.2 
190,801 87,538 45.9 
25,404 | 9,326 36.7 
199,869 | 98,279 49.2 
146,891 41,737 28.6 
255,025 | 123,138 48.3 
12,901 | 2,635 20.4 
177,234 69,281 | 39.1 
142 106 74.6 
6,879 1,545 22.5 
6,852 3,210 46.8 
94,676 11,474 12.1 
208,013 83,956 40.4 
194,453 60,158 80.9 
85,958 34,227 39.8 
52,610 26,316 50.0 
72,600 31,977 44.0 
4,321 504 11.7 
220,109 83,610 38.0 
2,965 r 25.1 
214,830 71,329 $3.2 
88,380 48,267 54.6 
252,519 98,510 29.0 
109,221 54,231 49.6 
149,910 48,703 82.5 
715,929 298,157 40.9 
72,101 32,695 45.3 
221,272 82,592 37.3 
40,212 11,604 28.9 
143,859 71,327 49.6 
6,692,932 2,626,438 39.2 





+ This company writes fire, theft, collision, liability and property damage insur- 


ance on automobiles only. Reinsurance busi 


ness only. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN AGENT WHO 
HAS HAD UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
AT SELLING BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


About six months ago the writer decided to 
enter the insurance business. He had never 
had any experience, but since the proposition 
of writing burglary insurance was advanced he 
has had no regrets. In his mind it is the most 
attractive line in the insurance field. 

The average broker fails to realize that many 
of his clients are excellent prospects for burg- 
lary insurance. The contract covering theft 
as well as a break, in residence burglary insur- 
ance, is a strong argument to present, backed 
up by clippings from the daily press. In sell- 
ing commercial insurance, that is, inside or 
outtside hold-up policies covering the paymaster 
stock, or money in the safe, it is important to 
approach your client with the explanation that 
the premium is minimized to offset the mini- 
mum possibilities of loss, if he advances the 
latter as a reason for not buying your contract, 
and show by comparison the low cost per day 
to cover the risk, i. e., on a safe policy, one and 
one-quarter cents per day against loss or dam- 
age up to $1000 in a burglar-proof safe. Often- 
times the above comparison will lead the busi- 
ness man in a favorable groove, his antagonism 
to the proposition is negatived and a conse- 
quent sale results. Similar comparisons may be 
applied to all other forms of burglary insur- 
ance with equally favorable results. 

In the course of the writer’s brief experience 
he has met with various obstacles, some of 
them hard to overcome, others curious. Invari- 
ably the man who replies ‘‘not interested’’ may 





be switched by the reply that every business 
man is interested in protecting his money, es- 
pecially when the contract of protection is writ- 
ten at a premium of only one and one-quarter 
cents per day covering a loss of nearly $1000. 
Get him into an argument if you possibly can, 
never back away until he has said something 
that has some common sense back of it, and 
if he has not covered already, you ought to 
sell him. 


SOME CURIOUS CASES 


Looking backward for a moment, it is some- 
what amusing to recall a few of those who dis- 
played a lack of interest in burglary insurance 
and what has happened to them. Last summer 
a call was made upon a certain wholesaler who 
facetiously explained that his safe had a steel 
chest, there was a night watchman and an of- 
ficer tried the door every half hour. The fol- 
lowing week his safe was broken into, the 
chest blown, a fair-sized sum of money taken, 
and worst of all, the manager’s valuable watch 
and chain which he left while on a yachting trip 
also disappeared. 

A little later the writer approached a wealthy 
merchant who lived near him and had locked 
up his home for the summer. He tried to write 
burglary insurance. The merchant replied that 
he had gone twenty years without a visit from 
the burglar ‘‘and guessed he’d take a chance— 
come around and see me some other time.”’ 
This conversation took place on a Saturday. 
The next day, Sunday, the merchant’s home was 
looted and he lost over $500. 

One of the most humorous cases of stubborn 
resistance to a good proposition was the Bos- 
ton grain dealer who would not spend $13.50 on 
safe insurance, although the locality was bad 


and everything pointed to a possibility of trou- 
ble. ‘“‘That safe is full of policies sold by 
fellows just like you, and I never got a cent 
from them,” he said. 

About two months ago an attempt was made 
to blow his safe. It was not successful, as far as 
the burglars were concerned, but the traces of 
nitro or other high explosives, the battered ap- 
pearance of his office when he came to business 
was so dangerous that he feared to step on the 
floor of the room. 

The police did not dare to touch the safe; 
they called out the fire department, and the 
State chemist was summoned. He blew open 
the safe, finishing the job left undone by the 
burglars, and the cost for damage and fees 
exceeded the amount which would have been 
covered in the policy. 


NOT HARD TO SELL 

These few instances are cited to point out 
the fact that burglary insurance should not be 
hard to sell. It merely hinges upon the view- 
point of the average man. The main issue is 
his resistance, which must be overcome. ApD- 
proach him to buy and he smiles; switch to 
sale and he frowns. Take the frown from his 
face if you must by telling him the story of 
the old woolen merchant of Manchester, Eng- 
land, who built up a fortune by sadly using 4 
phrase that is a by-word in the wool business 
throughout the world to-day—‘‘Sell and Re- 
pent—Sell and Repent.”’ 

The writer means to infer that in every in- 
stance where wool is sold or burglary insur- 
ance is written the buyer or assured invariably 
is getting the best of the bargain. 

So, Sell and Repent.—A. R. Brown, im Oo- 
ordinator. 
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CASUALTY COMPANIES! 


tory manner. 


Accident and Compensation Companies. 


COMPENSATION COMPANIES! 


THE INDUSTRO FIRST AID CABINET 


Will reduce your losses to a minimum by immediate attention to injuries. 
Will prevent loss of time in factories by immediate remedy for minor injuries. 
Will save the policyholder money on premiums which will pay for the cabinet. 
Will fill a long felt want in First Aid Equipment. 


We are experts in this field and will give the right equipment at the right price 
There is no propos‘tion too large or too small for us to handle in the most satisfac- 


The Industro First Aid Cabinet has been approved by the Workmen’s Compensation In- 
spection, Rating Board of New York, the State Industrial Commission and leading Casualty, 


For more complete information and for attractive agency propositions, address: 


THE FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 16 East 23rd Street, New York City 
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MODEL SURETY LAW 


Features of a Plan Now Being Worked 
Out by Companies and State 
Officials 





INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 





Surety Companies Face Difficulties Not Found 
in Insurance—Reserves and Rates Discussed 


The Insurance Commissioners of the sev- 
eral States, at their annual convention in 1915, 
appointed a committee to draft a model surety 
bill, which was in due course to be presented 
to the legislatures of the several States to be 
enacted into law. This committee, of which 
Commissioner William Mason Shehan of 
Maryland is chairman, has asked the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the surety companies, 
to the end that the law, while adequately pro- 
tecting the public, shall be drawn with due re- 
gard to the interests of the companies. 

It is the desire of the Commissioners that a 
complete code of law applicable to surety com- 
panies be drafted, although it is not their in- 
tention to have this entire code adopted in 
every State, but only those provisions which 
are necessary to complete the existing law and 
make it harmonize with the model statute. 
New York, Massachusetts and other States 
now have fairly complete laws and few 
changes will be necessary, while in some of 
the States the existing law is fragmentary and 
nearly the whole code will be presented for 
enactment. 

The matter has been taken up by the surety 
companies and has been receiving the atten- 
tion of some of the best minds in the Surety 
Association of America, since it is realized 
that the drafting of such a bill is a most dif- 
ficult and complex subject and one that will 
require much time and thought; but if the 
work shall be done well so that the law will 
safeguard the interests of the public and, at 
the same time, relieve the companies of some 
of the embarrassments and hardships under 
which they have been laboring, it will be worth 
all the effort put upon it. 


Motive or THE COMMISSIONERS 
This move on the part of the Commissioners 
's No doubt prompted by the fact that so many 
surety companies have failed in recent years 
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and that the failure of these companies has 
caused much loss and inconvenience to the 
public. The Commissioners feel that some- 
thing is wrong and they are trying to find 
some solution of the problem—some way to 
eliminate companies that are not entitled to 
public confidence and yet be just and fair to 
those companies which, though not large, are 
in sound financial condition and are properly 
conducted. This task falls peculiarly within 
the scope of the functions of the Insurance 
Commissioners as representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the proper performance of this task 
is much more necessary in the case of surety 
companies than it is in the case of insurance 
companies. This will be apparent if we bear 
in mind the two or three distinctions between 
the business of insurance and the business of 
suretyship. 


SURETYSHIP AND INSURANCE 


In the first place, the man who selects the 
company to write his insurance is generally 
the beneficiary of the policy, and if he de- 
liberately selects a weak company, which sub- 
sequently fails and causes him a loss, he has 
only himself to blame, for he might have se- 
lected a good company. On the other hand, 
there are many bonds the beneficiaries of 
which have absolutely nothing to say as to 
who shall be the surety; as, for example, 
bonds of guardians, administrators and other 
fiduciaries and public officers. The law fixes 
the requirements which a surety company must 
meet, and if a company which meets these re- 
quirements is offered as surety, the court or 
officer whose duty it is to approve the bond 
has no alternative but to accept it; and if 
the surety turns out to be insolvent the loss 
falls on innocent third parties who had no 
hand in the selection of the surety. It is the 
duty of the Commissioners, as guardians of 
the insuring public, to see to it that un- 
worthy companies are not permitted to qualify 
in their respective States. 

In the second place, if an insurance com- 
pany fails, it is generally possible to reinsure 
all outstanding risks for the unearned portion 
of the premium, which by law is required to 
be carried as a reserve. Therefore, if there 
has been no loss up to the date of the failure 
the policyholder will not lose anything, not 
even the premium he has paid. Policyholders 
whose claims are unadjusted at the date of 
the failure may lose, but the specific reserve 





against these claims plus the capital and sur- 
plus should be sufficient to pay these claims 
in full; and in practice they are sufficient, 
except perhaps where the failure of the com- 
pany results from some great catastrophe, as, 
for example, a great fire. The situation with 
regard to a surety company that has failed is 
different. When a surety company fails it is 
not possible to reinsure all the outstanding 
obligations, for no company will agree to re- 
insure all the risks. The reinsuring company 
will take only those which meet its under- 
writing requirements, and there are always a 
lot of sub-standard risks which the reinsur- 
ing company will not take. The result is 
that the obligees in these bonds, who perhaps 
had nothing to do with the selection of the 
surety, may be left without any real protec- 
tion, although it will be practicable in some 
cases to require the principal to give a new 
bond. 

In the third place, even if the outstanding 
bonds should be reinsured or a new bond re- 
quired, the reinsurer or the surety on the 
new bond, as the case may be, becomes liable 
only for defaults thereafter occurring, and the 
obligee can look only to the insolvent com- 
pany for such losses as may have been sus- 
tained but not discovered at the date of the 
reinsurance or the execution of the new bond. 
Therefore the reinsurance of a loss does not 
necessarily give the obligee full protection. 
In the case of an insurance company there 
is practically no such thing as a concealed 
loss. Losses are known and reported almost 
immediately as they occur; and when a risk 
is reinsured with another company the in- 
sured gets full protection just as if the rein- 
suring company had carried the risk from the 
inception of the policy. 


RESERVES OF SuRETY COMPANIES 


The reserves of surety companies are calcu- 
lated on the same basis as the reserves of in- 
surance companies, and while the reserves 
thus calculated are generally sufficient to 
protect the policyholders of an insurance 
company, the foregoing observations show 
that they are not sufficient to protect the 
obligees in bonds of a surety company; and 
the main purpose of the Commissioners is to 
find the proper basis for calculating reserves 
of surety companies. The matter of reserves 
is really the crux of the situation and is a 
subject that will require very careful thought, 
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for while the reserves must be adequate, they 
must not be so high as to injure companies 
that are in a sound condition. 

The Commissioners are also interested in 
making provision by which surety companies 
shall be required to maintain an adequate cap- 
ital and surplus. The amount has_ not 
definitely been determined, but will be fixed 
by the Commissioners with due regard to the 
rights of existing companies. The Commis- 
sioners are also interested in placing a limi- 
tation upon the amount of liability a com- 
pany may assume under any one bond. It is 
probable that they will adopt in substance the 
present regulations of the United States 
Treasury Department, which provide that the 
limit of liability under any one bond shall be 
ten per cent of the net capital and surplus, 
subject to the well-known exceptions. 


DISCRIMINATIONS IN RATES 


Another matter to which the Commission- 
ers are directing their attention is that of re- 
quiring the companies to file their rates and 
charging the same rate on all risks of the 
same class, to the end that there may be no 
discrimination between risks of essentially the 
same hazards. The Commissioners do not 
desire to fix the rates, as they feel that the 
competition of the personal surety is sufficient 
to keep the rates within reasonable limits, but 
they wish to see to it that the companies do 
not discriminate. 

The Commissioners are willing that the 
companies shall write into the law reasonable 
provisions for their protection and to facili- 
tate the handling of the business. One of the 
most important provisions which the compa- 
nies will seek to put into the law is one by 
which they can obtain a release from liability 
under bonds of fiduciaries, public officers, de- 
positories and licensees. This will be done 
by providing that the principal, upon the ap- 
plication of the surety, shall file a new bond 
which, when duly approved and filed, shall 
be in lieu of the former bond. If the prin- 
cipal fails to file a new bond, it is to be pro- 
vided that his office, trust or position shall be 
declared vacant or his license revoked. This 
will materially assist the surety companies in 
handling their business and will not impose 
any hardship upon the obligees or lessen their 
protection in any way. Another matter to 
which the companies will devote their atten- 
tion is to provide that the premium on all 
bonds of fiduciaries may be paid out of the 
estate; that the premium on bonds of public 
officers shall be paid out of any funds available 
for paying the expenses of the office; and that 
the premium for a bond filed in judicial pro- 
ceedings shall be taxed as a part of the costs. 

On the whoie, this seems to be one of the 
most important matters that has come before 
the Insurance Commissioners and the surety 
companies in recent years, and it is to be hoped 
that the matter will be handled to the entire 
satisfaction both of the Commissioners and 
the companies. 


QUESTIONABLE RISKS 


Some Conditions Under Which Urin- 
alysis is Necessary 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, ETC. 





Importance to Claim Examiners and Underwriters 
of Health and Accident Companies 


By W. Epwarp Macruper, M. D. 


The claim examiner of a company writing 
health and accident business acquires, through 
his daily inspection of claim reports, certain 
special information. His knowledge thus 
gained enables him to give the underwriting 
department of his company valuable advice, 
and to tell, in a large proportion of cases, 
when risks should be subjected to urinary tests 
in order that the advisability of their continu- 
ation as policyholders can be finally deter- 
mined, 

If the business of his company becomes too 
large for him to give all claims his personal 
consideration, and he has to delegate this 
work to others, he should, as far as possible, 
place his own experience in written form 
before his assistants for their information and 
guidance. 

A carefully prepared list of diseases and 
conditions which he has learned to know must, 
whenever discovered through claim blanks or 
otherwise, cause him to mark risks for can- 
cellation, non-renewal or restriction, and 
should be available for constant reference. 


SoME OF THE KNOWLEDGE THE CLAIM Ex- 
AMINER ACQUIRES 


He learns that the kidney may be affected 
by disease from several sources: 

1. Hyperemia or congestion from direct or 
indirect interference with the important blood 
supply of the kidneys themselves. 

2. Through thrombosis or embolism, caus- 
ing an actual stoppage in the blood vessels of 
the kidneys. 

3. Infectious materials, often micro-organ- 
isms themselves, or toxic substances when 
passing through the kidneys may set up in- 
flammation, either through infection or irri- 
tation. 

Poisons taken into the system in the form 
of food or otherwise, or those produced in the 
body by imperfect handling of food substances, 
may set up irritation or cause inflammatory 
changes. 

Additional sources of danger to the kidneys 
exist as a consequence of the possibility of 
extension of infection from the urethra, blad- 
der or ureters, or as the result of their oc- 
clusion or interference with their function. 

Having the above general principles in mind, 
it is easier to understand the close association 
between kidney trouble and many of the local 
and general diseases to which the human or- 
ganism is prone to suffer and to realize how 
many symptoms suggestive of other diseases 
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may really be chargeable to arrested or dis- 
turbed kidney function. 


TOXEMIA FROM KIDNEY DISEASE 


The symptoms of both acute and chronic 
affections of the kidney, viz.: acute or chronic 
nephritis (so-called Bright’s disease), are pro- 
duced for the most part by the retention in 
the circulation of poisons, which, under nor- 
mal conditions, the kidneys would throw off, 

This condition of poisoning is known as 
uremia, and its modes and degrees of mani- 
festing its presence are almost without limit, 

Extreme degrees of uremic poisoning, caus- 
ing unconsciousness or convulsions, need not 
concern us here, as their appearance in any 
case suggests the seriousnes of the underlying 
condition and the obvious undesirability of the 
risk for any kind of insurance. 

The obscure or early symptoms of impaired 
kidney function which are also found present 
in many other diseases should be kept con- 
stantly in mind, and when detected the sub- 
ject should be carefully examined, and either 
convicted and eliminated as a kidney disease 
victim or be cleared through results of 
urinalysis from all suspicion of having the 
disease. 


IMPORTANCE OF ELIMINATING SUFFERERS FROM 
KipNey DISEASES 

The stupors, dizzy spells, vertigos, disturb- 
ances in locomotion and mentality in the 
earlier stages of poisoning from disturbed kid- 
ney function obviously expose the sufferers to 
danger of accidents to which normal indi- 
viduals are not subjected. 

The frequency with which death occurs in 
the more advanced stages of Bright’s disease 
following some trivial injury in an individual 
in whom no previous diagnosis of kidney 
trouble had been made, and the complicated 
death claims which are the inevitable result 
of such catastrophes, are probably not fully 
appreciated by all officials of accident com- 
panies. 

The close relationship between the degenera- 
tive or sclerotic changes which take place in 
the heart and blood vessels and kidneys, of 
which mention was made in previous articles 
of this series, and whose existence may be 
detected in their earlier stages through ex- 
amination of the urine, is often overlooked by 
the accident underwriter. 

The evident tendency of the courts toward 
forcing the accident companies, in cases where 
pre-existing chronic disease or bodily infirmity 
ageravates the effects of some (usually non- 
fatal) injury and co-operates in causing a 
death, to show that such chronic disease had 
been persistent and advanced in its character, 
is throwing more and more responsibility 
upon the underwriter in his selection of risks. 
Courts appear to feel that arterio-sclerosis, 
when not supported by urinary or p »st-mortem 
evidences of advanced kidney or heart disease, 
should not be held, per se, responsible for a 
death when such death is contributed to by 
some accidental injury (although trivial), and 
prefer to shift the responsibility whenever 
possible to a jury for final action. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the limited 
number of life insurance companies which sell 
accident and health policies to individuals who 
have passed medical examinations under their 
life policies, and those accident companies 
which, through their life insurance depart- 
ments, acquire records of rejections for life 
insurance, enjoy peculiar underwriting ad- 
vantages. 

Claim and underwriting officials of those ac- 
cident companies not so favored must rely 
upon other means of discovering and eliminat- 
ing the impaired kidney risks, which, when 
retained as policyholders, cause so many 
border-line claims to arise and so many un- 
intended losses to be ultimately paid. 


CAUSE OF Kinney DISEASE 

Scarlet fever, lead or mercurial poisoning, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, pleurisy, suppura- 
tive diseases of bones and joints, syphilis, 
erysipelas, septicemia, dysentery, diphtheria, 
colitis, catarrhal gastritis, gastro-intestinal 
catarrh, so-called chronic indigestion, so- 
called auto-intoxication, sudden impairment 
of vision or hemorrhage of the eye, nose bleed- 
ing, or hemorrhage into any organ or cavity 
of the body are some among the many condi- 
tions which, when brought to the attention of 
the claim examiner or underwriter as part of 
the medical history of the applicant or claim- 
ant, demand a careful examination of the urine 
before the subject can be cleared of suspicion 
of actually having Bright’s disease either alone 


‘or in association with some other more or less 


serious complaint. 

In like manner certain symptoms, even 
though attributed to other causes, should, 
when ascertained, place the alert official on his 
guard and make him realize the possibility of 
the existence of serious kidney disease which 
has remained hitherto unrecognized. 

Among these suggestive conditions which 
often lead back to the kidneys as causes or 
joint factors in the trouble (and which may 
be masked under a multiplicity of synonyms), 
may be mentioned persistent neuralgias, mus- 
cular rheumatism, lumbago, neuritis, gout, 
anemia, chronic rheumatism, pyorrhea, disease 
of gums and teeth, subacute or chronic 
bronchitis, diarrhea, dysentery, chronic peri- 
tonitis, appendicitis, obitis, mastoiditis, neuras- 
thenia, fistula or other disease of the rectum 
or anus, emaciation, jaundice, alcoholism, 
chronic eczema, hemorrhages of the skin, pur- 
pura, chronic malaria, gonorrhea, urethritis, 
cystitis, prostatitis, heart disease and asthma. 

In another class some of the symptoms 
which are so often found associated, either 
separately or together, in cases of uremia 
should be listed, and, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, should receive the under- 
writer's attention. 

Among these, headache, delirium, convul- 
sions, coma, sudden temporary blindness, local 
palsies, cramps of muscles, intense itching, 
urticcaria, dizziness, vertigo, shortness of 
breath, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, hiccough, 
temporary paralysis and sleepiness are the 
more common. 

The urgent need for the examination of the 
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urine for the presence of sugar in claims 
showing the existence of boils or carbuncles 
has been known to every accident claim ex- 
aminer, and been passed down to his successor 
since the accident business began its eventful 
career. 

The probability of finding advanced diabetes 
in sufferers from slow-healing ulcers of the 
toes, feet or legs, and the frequency of gan- 
grene in the feet of diabetic subjects from 
alleged cutting of corns or other such small 
beginnings, are also well recognized and their 
significance duly appreciated. 

Some of the other symptoms of diabeteé, 
and which, if found to exist in any policy- 
holder, should warrant having his urine ex- 
amined are, however, not quite so familiar. 

It is important for claim examiners to real- 
ize in any case in which claim is reported for 
weekly indemnity under an accident policy for 
alleged local septic infection, sore toe or leg 
ulcer where the cause of the infection is ob- 
scure, that an immediate examination of the 
urine and investigation into a possible previous 
diabetic history may prevent a subsequent con- 
tention on the part of the claimant or bene- 
ficiary that the disability or death of the policy- 
holder was the consequence of some accident. 

The knowledge that such post-mortem evi- 
dences of diabetes as are obtainable are far 
less satisfactory than the positive finding of 
sugar in the urine during life should also keep 
the claim examiner constantly on his guard 
and make him order urinalysis in every sus- 
picious case. 

Diabetes may be present for years without 
the victim knowing it until some accident, ill- 
ness, report of a life insurance examiner or 
of a careful family doctor causes its existence 
to become known. 

The accident claim examiner can, however, 
suspect its presence in those cases where mus- 
cular weakness, emaciation, extreme thrist, ex- 
cessive hunger and polyuria are found to exist 
as symptoms in any case which comes to his 
attention. 

The history of boils, carbuncles, gangrene, 
previous pneumonia, tuberculosis, eczema, 
pruritis (itching), neuritis, neuralgia, cata- 
ract, partial deafness, acute otitis, urticaria, 
bronzing of the skin and sciatica should, like- 
wise, induce the claim examiner or under- 
writer to require urinalysis, and determine 
whether or not diabetes is present, and when 
found to exist he should, unless desirous of 
writing substandard accident or health insur- 
ance, retire from the risk as promptly as may 
be possible. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
EMBEZZLEMENTS 

Press notices and dispatches, as collated by 
the bonding department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, indicate, for 
the months of February and March, 1916, the 


following defalcations: 
February, March, 


1916 1916 
Banks and trust companies.... $12,849 $387,400 
Public service .....--+eeeeeeee 35,201 39,173 
Beneficial associations ........ 2,077 3,033 
General business .....+.-++c+- 45,385 365,752 
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February, March, 





1916 1916 
Insurance companies .......... 50,260 321 
Transportation companies .... 3,300 41,491 
Courts GUG thusis <.ccccccscsss 2 8,000 
MiscellaMeOUS ...ccccccccccccee’ OOD 11,752 
ROGUE A acddapaanceaas «eeeee-$181,837 $856,912 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE IN ENGLAND 


Because of frequent visits by German Zep- 
pelins, English as well as Scotch folk now rec- 
ognize to the fullest degree the wisdom of 
having insurance against damage wrought by 
air-craft. Indeed, this form of insurance 
makes considerable strides directly after each 
air raid. But, like other innovations, insur- 
ance against air-craft damage was not readily 
understood at first. A great many of the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom, especially 
some who held fire insurance policies, were 
indisposed to incur further expense for insur- 
ance policies. In fact, for a time it was quite 
stoutly maintained that protection in the form 
of fire insurance was all sufficient. It was 
argued that a fire insurance policy should 
cover damages resulting from an incendiary 
bomb that had caused a conflagration in the 
house or premises struck, and in accordance 
with this method of reasoning compensation 
has been sought from the companies issuing 
policies against fire. Of course, the fact has 
been overlooked that an English fire policy 
does not provide for loss or damage resulting 
from invasion, a foreign enemy, hostilities, or 
military or usurped power, and, on the con- 
trary, the policy carries these exemptions. 

Lenders on mortgages also have been both- 
ered to some extent by the attitude of mort- 
gagors, the attitude having been that the holder 
of the mortgage or bond should protect that 
in which he has the major interest. But even 
in this respect the value of insurance against 
air-craft depredations is being conceded, for 
obviously a personal liability attaches to the 
bond, by virtue of which the lender may re- 
cover the sum of his loan plus interest, even 
though the property thus covered be entirely 
destroyed. At the same time, the air-craft 
raids tend to bring to light, and eventually to 
the banks of deposit, sums of money that had 
been hoarded. The new air-craft insurance, 
and for that matter fire insurance, does not 
cover loss of money, bank notes, checks or 
deeds that may be kept in one’s house or place 
of business. 

So under the new and unusual conditions 
developed by the war, air-craft insurance is 
thriving, notwithstanding there are protestants 
who believe the government should be pater- 
nalistic enough to make good all air-craft 
losses without demanding premiums. How- 
ever, the government is going along with its 
scheme under which rates range from 2 shill- 
ings per cent on structures not used for in- 
dustrial or trade purposes the rate, which also 
covers fixtures, furniture and rent is 2 shil- 
lings per cent, one shilling extra being charged 
for insurance against bombardment. Other 
buildings, such as shops and business houses, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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’ al > al a r. | 
DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF ISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN 1916 
a Ao) 
Premiums See é 38 
Name AND Location oF Company. > sae Losses Paid. |-3 3° 8 NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. Losses Paid, 34 
as a8 
New York. 3 3 Yo New Yorx—Cont. 
Accident. London and Lancashire, New York.............- 6,764 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 50,074 25,610 51.1 Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York............ 459 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............+- 511,872 213,710 41.7 Metropolitan Mutual, New York............0000% [ RP co 
Globe Indemnity, OE a er 42,619 11,704 27.5 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 213,530 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York............+- 133,5 55,951 41.9 Preferred Accident, New York..............0ee05 96,808 
London and Lancashire, New York...........+6 11, 251 2.2 Royal Indemnity, New York.............ceseeeee 144,074 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.............6++ 37,904 7.751 20.6 United States Casualty, New York............+06 108,895 
Metropolitan Life, New York............sesseees *91,821 129,468 | 141.0 Utica Mulial, Mew NOP. ...sconsscvscesesscsesee 1 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............+ 3,426 20,849 32.9 
eM Ite, NED. 5.5959 053% 05 000005's 09.900 00000 *17,448 11,280 6A.7 Pea Titles GRASOLd: ¢sn<iisieiesecuiscise sca ccieeccsess 472,977 
Preferred Accident, New York........+.ssseeseee 261,633 106,960 | 40.9 ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 27.470 
Royal Indemnity, New MUSICS se oabecbadsbsacsanawe 38,273 31,211 81.6 American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. 86,640 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 141,583 78.323 55.3 Commercial Casualty, Newark ............eeee08: 128,029 
Employers Liability, London ...............se00. 294,798 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.........) | 866 | —aaeeee sees European Accident, London ¢ .....<cceccoscseccecs|  Gitek | seevas 
4étna Life, Hartford ....... Peer 360,822 189,957 52.6 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................. 260,776 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ...........sse.0+s 9,275 2,329 25.1 Branktort General, FraeKlOrt .0600000ccscccccens 73,476 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston ........+++++++e++ *35,804 19,114 | 53.4 Gereral Ncciaent, PEO o 60.5 ceceessseccessoceres 246,208 
Columbian National, Boston ..........-+-eeeeeeee 10,379 2,331 22.5 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 20,82 
Commercial Casualty, DEE cusvecssbewasawauns 24,907 14,232 57.2 London and Lancashire, Toronto 88,583 
Connecticut General, Hartford .........-+eeeeeees 55.954 28,883 51.6 London Guarantee and Accident, I.ondon. 226,228 
Continental Casualty, Chicago . 124,566 51,019 40.9 Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City ee 160 
Employers Liability, London . 6, 21,079 | 126.7 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............e00% 172,396 
Equitable Accident, Boston . 24,192 13,332 55.1 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................05 328,181 
European Accident, London 91,214 25,143 | 27.6 New England Equitable, Boston ................ 87.778 
Federal Casualty, Detroit ....... *39,711 16,866 | 42.5 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 167,270 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ........... see 31,058 12,146 39.1 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... 59,177 
Frankfort General. Frankfort ..........ceceeceeee *21,321 13,299 62.4 Gonthern SUrety, St. LOGS ccccesceccsccsscoececsl  . WOE |  —cscecr 
General Accident, Perth ........ a eecescesecceccees 88,789 28,014 31.5 Standard Accident, Detroit ...........cceeeeceeee 89,713 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 12,162 2,940 24.2 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............00- 21,086 
London and Lancashire, Toronto...........++.++ 3,330 3, 92.8 Travelers Insurance, Hartford ................006 933,472 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 23,857 7,727 32.4 United States Fidelity and Guaranty. Baltimore. 126,560 
Loyal Protective, Boston .......e.sseeereeeeeeees *59,662 31,627 | 53.0 UNION PUNUACL. csc conn baspdesecsgaeccarsccvse sees 202,498 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...........+.secseee 27,414 688 | 137.3 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... 
Masonic Protective, Worcester ..........ccseeeee #96. 48,458 50.0 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston ...........+++00+ *39, 19,544 | 49.1 PINS R Lipo c ch nates oe wena ie ea teos ence 5,651,948 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .........+++++++: *147,417 75,121 51.0 Workmen’s Compensation. 
National Casualty, Detroit .........c.ccsccscveces 728 36,813 41.5 Casualty Company of America, New York....... 172,453 
New England erent Boston......0+e0seeeee 6,220 3,979 | 64.0 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............0605 178,330 
North American Accident, Chicago .............. 128,962 48,865 37.9 Globe Indemnity, le a EER OEE 146,722 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 645,679 20,697 32.5 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 3,192 
Pacific Mutual. Los Angeles ste eeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 70,729 19,972 28.2 New Amsterdam Casualty. CR WOE oo vice soccer 606 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis .............. 9,129 18,239 | 199.8 Preferred Accident, New York...........se.eeee- 14 
Red Mens Fraternal, Westfield, Mass........... *1,458 1,252 85.9 Royal Indemnity, New York.............eeeee08 103,015 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester...........eeeeeeee *63,785 39,112 61.3 United States Casualty, New York.............0+ 85,022 
Southern Surety, St. Louis.......cscsccccccsccce *8,668 4,220 48.7 
Standard Accident, DEW ..2600cccoccvvvsccoes 171,146 57,619 33.7 American Mutual, New York 104,620 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .... 9,990 21,850 | 218.7 Bakers Mutual, New York...........0ecesceeceeee 5,131 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford .... . 675,719 388,968 | 57.6 Brewers Mutual Indemnity, New York.......... 49,440 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 7.5384 2,792 37.1 Central and Western, New York............0.0005 10,170 
World Casualty, Chicago ee *14,178 7,054 49.7 Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany ...............0- 268 
Zurich, EOC os o5bn 000596500984 00500 050008405 101 1 1.0 Contractors Mutual, Brooklyn Pe ne ey ee eT 8,097 
PMmplovers: MatuaAl, NEW VOR... 0c0sesrecccesces 44,015 
OMIE 55 s0eennbns besa nevsso¥iesnescawewen ses 4,067,502 2,028,390 49.9 Exchange Matual, Buffalo... .ccccccccsvsscvces 5,727 
Health. First Mutual Liability, New York................ 11,574 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 30,979 095 | 52.0 Industrial Mutual, New York............00eee00: 10,945 
Fidelity and meg de BE BONE. osswesscnveses< 462,680 215,485 46.6 Knickerbocker Mutual, OM REE os rcs San paws 10,061 
Globe neon a CW YOrk........sseeceeeceoes 4,3 14,927 61.4 Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York............. 26,297 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York............+6. 107,126 34,981 32.7 Metropolitan Mutual, New York..............++ 5,227 
London and Lancashire, New York..........+++- 844 606 12.5 New York Printers, New York........ccccceecees 3,548 
Metr — Casualty, New York.............00- 14,633 5,969 41.1 Utica Mutual, New York ...........ceeceeeceees | 35,992 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York..........- 15,676 9,202 | 58.7 Utilities Mutual, New York..........cccceeecsees 19,685 
Preferred Accident, New York.........s.sseeeees 72,694 27,189 37.4 
Royal may, ON 16,796 7,498 44.6 Z7®tna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 55 
United States Casualty, New York...........++- 69,606 29,677 | 42.6 PEND APAIES TABPUONG or cc ie ssicniesiedesvievenccavees 543,158 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ........cccccsscees 36,082 
7Etna Life, Hartford ...... eee eeeeeeereeseceees 113,990 50,925 44.7 Employers Liability, TLOGGON 6 csc suceeaaRiearek mane 370,939 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .......-..+++++++: 3,919 1,422 | 36.3 European Accident, London r ........sssseeeceeee] 41,625 | soe 
Columbian National, Boston ............eeeeeeees 6.123 |- 2,365 38. Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................. 97,993 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........--+e00- 19,684 9,792 9. Frankfort General, Frankfort ............00.0000s 18,052 
Connecticut General, Hartford ............seee0 25,983 13,893 53.6 Gorieral Rcoident, POR 6.066 ceicaosciass ccsewsseess 53,160 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ........+eeseeeeees 56,837 25,817 5. Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 26,291 
Employers Liability, London ........cssesseeees 4,500 3,539 78.6 London and Lancashire, Toronto ................ | 15,338 
European Accident, Londonr........ oe 40,460 19,269 47.6 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 156,076 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore . 18,467 10,530 57.0 Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............. 16.358 
General Accident. Perth ....... ecreercccesees 105,226 39,457 37.5 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............0000. 105,873 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 7,440 ,404 18.9 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...............00: 155,048 
London and Lancashire, Toronto..............+- 1,381 5,662 | 410.0 Ocean Accident and Guarantee. London......... 112,124 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 13,987 6,935 49.6 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............ wri f 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............ee+eees 12,822 7,420 57.9 SOUINEt DILLY, Wt, CIOS ccc ccssccecrrccrnccccs| CA EF  aecmes 
New England Equitable, Boston ..........++++++ 5,039 2,420 | 48.0 Standard Accident, Detroit ................e0e00e 74,925 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 23,407 13,755 58.8 Travelers Insurance, Hartford ..............0000% 1,115,567 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles ............ssseseeee 47.348 17,319 36.6 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 109,1 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis .............+- 1,174 335 28.6 AINE; PACA cists ccs aisle baivideein alas salle dis oes alele 5% 134,941 
BORETE FACCTOENE, TIOITON 0 650cccccccccccccccces 34,779 18,118 52.1 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .........+0++0+. . 1,746 108 6.1 MOIALG: 9.005 ceases ceniehiiteeeasatereetee 4,278,247 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford .............++000+ 158,946 60,456 38.0 Fidelity. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 2,452 1,301 | 53.0 American Surety, New York..............e0eee08 46,056 
CRE PAUL. ev c0ndohtaebees senses éosennvese » ee ee Se ie Cama GUY SULEtY, TIDEOY ccccccessccscrseccsss| (OO [ eccinss 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 591 
WNRID  diansrchmieiie sins socnswegnaekponnic ues 1,524,995 673,871 44.2 Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............6- 41,634 
Liabilit Globe Indemnity, New York............seeeeeees 4,770 
American Mutual, New York..........cecceeeees 14.787 2,266 15.3 London and Lancashire, New York.............. 63 
Brewers Mutual Indemnity, New eT 170,601 43,473 25.5 National Surety, NEW VOEK. 00. sscvccvcesccveesss 59,121 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 210,149 396,437 | 188.7 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 7 
Central and Western, New York...........0see00+ ,823 70 t Royal Indemnity, New York...........eeeeeeeees 1,653 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany ................. ae ree See United States Guarantee, New York............. . 34,187 
Employers Mutual, New York.............++0008 30,712 4,202 13.7 
Exchange Mutual, Buffalo .............0.seeeeeee 3,081 343 | 11.1 ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 14,452 
First Mutual Liability, New York............... 3,304 497 15.0 AMercah BONGING, MSLVIBNG cccscicccccescsccceel $$ OE EL " sesses 
me ag | and Casualty, New York............ ek 431,495 346.366 80.3 American Fidelity, Montpelier ................4. 571 
Globe Indemnity, New York........ 324,228 177,238 54.7 Employers Liability, London ...............000+ 9,458 
Knickerbocker Liability, New York.... 11,239 1,203 10.7 European Accident, London ................0+5 21 





* Includes health. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 





































































a3 ¢ tu 
6 g S33 g 
goad Le Co Premiums Vesew Paid a ow Wi L Co Premiums Scena tai on ox 
NAME AND Location oF COMPANY. Received, sses Paid. 29°85 AME AND Location oF COMPANY. Dacaaad s Paid. 3925 
ms a a a 
New YorkK—Cont. $ $ % New Yorxk—Cont. $ $ % 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................+ 113,185 39,415 34.8 Employers Liability, London ............ceeeeees 34,686 19,044 54.9 
Guarantee Co, of North America, Montreal.... 24,525 2,500 10.2 European Accident, London r .......ccsccccccces 69,763 25,375 36.4 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 17,429 1,560 9.0 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 56.697 26,856 47.4 
Silas SUMOES, CHICORSD oc ccscuccccscccscesscccces 10,230 957 9.3 Frankfort General, Frankfort...............ee0 16,608 5,786 34.9 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... |S Re une General Aceitient, Perth oo... cccscccccccccccccccevc 25,060 16,823 67.2 
London and Lancashire, Toronto ............... 1,689 1,040 61.6 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 85,134 21,932 25.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............+06- 22.639 30,309 | 133.9 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 33,804 18,963 66.1 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 29,857 7,618 25.5 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .........cccccccces 47,664 19,301 40.5 
New England Equitable, Boston ................ 13,210 1,890 14.3 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .............0.- 71,747 22.487 31.3 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 15,258 2,929 19.2 New England Equitable, Boston.................. 33,364 9,110 27.3 
ee a ee 3,741 05 18.8 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.......... 13,670 5,188 38.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 169,038 32,542 19.3 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 56,085 18,797 33.5 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... 1,930 1,234 63.9 
WIMMID cnvcdarkdccviacdndacceesnvadcsunectates 1,180,986 334,049 28.3 Soutieem Surdtes oe Pe ac inccaceccescssaceuss — 213 1,666 noe 
Surety. United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 19,140 5.330 27.8 
American. Suvety. WEG Lots. isciscercovesccssse 475,609 180,976 38.0 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 22,053 921 4.2 
Capital City, Albany ..covcesessccccscsscccseccccce 118,162 20,317 17.2 - 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 163,448 23,271 14.2 EMU fav ncccekdekaeddeccdduunanswauaecedes 1,482,810 536,538 36.2 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............+ 148,015 79,149 53.5 Credit. 
Glebe Indemittity, New VO. cc secccscsccsccsccee 188,642 9,947 5.3 American Credit Indemnity, New York.......... 94,849 89,570 94.4 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. Tee | uxeces eau 
Mallonal GUlete, NNW MOU Mace cececcsesccenssces 656,468 94,773 14.4 London Guarantee and Accident, London........ 158,126 83,207 52.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 25.781 437 1.7 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 163,686 136,888 83. 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............sssseee. 39,632 2,308 5.8 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 110,866 17,814 16.1 SOUR wckcaxccdcceas ’ Pe PEPCCEP OCTET PCCP OPE ETE 416,661 309,665 74.3 
Sprinkler. 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 127,848 6,085 4.8 United States Casualty. New York.......cccccccsel  cocsece 897 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 47,666 9,558 20.1 
Employers Liability, London.................++- rE) eee ene Stna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 26,429 4,330 16.4 
European Accident, Londonr .. ‘ati 5 Sl ee ‘salsa Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............ece0 30,787 8,548 27.8 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 523,237 154.166 29.5 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.... ae rere “eee TROUMME s Garcacadandsadsacicuscacavasksdnenacie 57,216 13,775 24.1 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 50,081 5,001 10.0 Fly-Wheel. 
THiiGis. GULete, CHICEEG 6 occ ccc sccoccscecsenccsces 104,851 142,594 | 136.0 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- 4,746 131 2.7 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.............. 18,305 519 2.8 Globe Indemnity, New York...............eseeeee i! a mace 
London and Lancashire, Toronto ................ 458 — 2,190 “nes Royal Indemnity, New York...............eceee0s | ee 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................0- 66,524 1,530 2.3 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ............-.+- 156,658 17,615 11.2 ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... | ere pais 
New England Equitable. Boston................. 115,434 20,217 17.5 Employers Liability, London ................000 2B S| eee iene 
Somthiriy Stet, Ole LOUIRs cos cccciccccccacecssnce 65,963 23,243 35.2 European Accident, London r...............ee0e: 2 Od eS eee aden 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 509,676 175,038 34.3 Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ 10.620 1,699 16.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............essee0e 1,913 1,500 78.4 
TOUS cvcevsccccscvgseescecccsescvencncccvers 3,738,769 986,748 26.4 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................0008 pi) eee ands 
Plate Glass. Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... :% —) errr ? 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 75,176 21,345 28.4 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............++- 99,482 32,579 32.7 SOMME Succ cccwaucasensuuccnakaeeuwenasnccens 26,302 3,330 12.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York .............s..005: 33,061 8,482 25.7 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 27.044 11,353 42.0 Automobile Property Damage. 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York..........csecscece 161,604 44,6382 27.6 American Mutual, New York..........cseceeccees ) | Pe “ae 
London and Lancashire, New York.............. 7,797 f 9.7 Brewers Mutual, New York..........cccccccccces 61,142 14,669 24.0 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...............+ 178,519 57,889 32.4 Casualty Company of America, New York...... 21,545 10,714 49.7 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 40,600 13,824 34.1 Central and Western, New York.......... ‘ 3,980 274 6.9 
New York Plate Glass, Hew OEM cosenccescccaue 216,144 76,908 35.6 Exchange Mutual, Buffalo .... 505 348 68.9 
Prewsred ACCUient, INCH VO iicccccceccvcsceecel  aenciee 1,688 wae Employers Mutual. New Yor 499 705 | 141.3 
moval indemnity, New YOtl.<..cccccccccsesccese 21,195 7,399 34.9 Exchange Mutual, Buffalo ...... 26,302 3,330 12.7 
United States Casualty, New York.............+. 15.189 4,016 26.4 Fidelity and Casualty, New York. a wualn’ 31,873 12,638 39.6 
First Mutual Liability, New York............... 73 12.3 
A®tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 33,264 9,876 29.7 Globe Indemnity, New York...............eeee0ee 81,242 37,641 46.3 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........ssecseee 13,682 3,188 23.3 Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York............ SLT. « \eaweus name 
Employers Liability, London ...........secseeees 5,523 2,149 38.9 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 17,330 9,921 57.3 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..............++5- 59,709 17,204 28.8 Preferred Accident, New York..............ceeee 143,327 32,948 23.0 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 13,576 1,944 14.3 Royal Indemnity, New York...........0...eceees 59,372 16.078 27.1 
London and Lancashire, Toronto.............+-- 2.316 2,341 | 101.1 United States Casualty, New York............... 15,741 4,791 0.4 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................04- 36,895 10,951 29.7 London and Lancashire, New York.............. 20,268 1,403 7.0 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............+. 34,776 10,326 29.7 CRG RGU CMON op caranedacetdsccunsecaccwaedea ee <sen 
New England Equitable, Boston ................ 37,585 12,461 33.2 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 38,309 11,173 29.2 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford...,...... 171,187 72,098 42.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 16,647 5,859 35.2 American Fidelity, Montpelier .............sce0e]  evecce 1,420 aaa 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ................ 10,215 4,056 39.7 Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........2.see008 95,906 30,541 31.8 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty. Baltimore 23,459 6,768 28.9 Employers Liability, London ................000- 108,577 31,117 30.1 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 4,315 215 5.0 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................... 35,584 15,528 43.6 
— — Frankfort General, Frankfort ................000 6,728 2,010 29.9 
OMND arccbacdnucaseudcoswaass codstesceaseuas 1,206,082 379,381 31.5 Gereral Aetna, POH cdeccccccccacecasssencenas 64,185 31,713 49.4 
Steam Boiler. Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 31,416 10,472 33.3 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... a a irate London and Lancashire, Toronto ............... 6,154 9,740 | 158.3 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 60,475 4,283 71 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 34,931 15,806 45.2 
Globe Indemnity, New York...............es000: 36,261 2,708 7.5 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................00- 18,673 6.958 7.3 
Royal Indemnity, New York..............eceeee: 10,813 110 1.0 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............+- 9,958 4,087 41.0 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 7,723 38 5 New England Equitable, Boston................. 4,308 2,943 68.3 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... SE eee = 
Employers Liability, London ...........eeeeeeee: RES Er ec ones Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London. ae 43,909 13,866 31.6 
European Accident, London r .........++-eeeee0e i ge ane Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ......... me 21,938 8,615 39.3 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford ............000- 170,108 7,788 4.6 Southern Surety, St. Louis .. meen Geena inti 
-ondon Guarantee and Accident, London aaa 1 A rere Lee Standard Accident, Detroit 25,674 8,149 31.7 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............0see0e5 29,073 1,003 3.5 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................0 197,723 70.182 35.5 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 22,673 228 y A United States and Guaranty, Baltimore.......... 72,386 24,900 34.4 
Travelers ERGCMINIEY, TIASUOEE occcccccscccscones 46,866 2,585 5.5 ZR DONE ok a ccsuancnetddiedexssecdnsecmauade 67,213 44,087 65.6 
RORMIDY nicest ocdatccaschan caesuaoiewasessaaees 400,198 18,743 4.7 TOM iicecnsvcdsnvieieterbacashiandeaeswheas 1,470,393 546,370 37.2 
Burglary and Theft. ‘ 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 42,694 19,741 46.2 Workmen’s Collective. 
Fidelity and Casualty. New York...........0++++ 194,920 73,519 37.9 Casualty Company of America, New York...... yo 3 eee 
General Indemnity, Nechinter Seeunedenruaden aed > a ere aaa Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............000. 1 ee 
Globe Indemnity, New York..........-ecceeeeees 65,588 21,832 33.3 Globe Indemnity, New York.................ee0- — 82 12 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........-- 73,300 35,524 48.5 Royal Indemnity, New York.............-seeeees — Qe ~ ~sskens 
National Surety, New York............00ce0eeees 178,432 50,496 28.3 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 48,813 25,517 52.3 PE EME, SIMINOON a cata sioccwenssvandacadeasees 17 12 70.6 
Preferred ECU, INOW VOU oc cece cencscceares 70,979 31,266 44.1 Paaplogets Listy, LGGGOW cc cccccccccsesacsencsl” aeahas 24 nae 
Royal Indemnity, New York..........cccceeeeees 65,108 26.229 40.3 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................+66+ 46 — 186 re 
nited States Casualty, New York.............++ 42,476 12,959 30.5 Standard Accident, Detroit i..........sscecccccees 565 205 36.3 
2 Travelers Insurance, Hartford ................0e 40 129 | 322.5 
48tna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 69,846 17,13: 24.5 | 
American Fidelity, MINE adnxccanwcasedsaes 9,361 3,509 37.5 WAM is ciccnccdascaumess wereeereeee eee | 8,465 196 | 2.3 
r Reinsurance business only. r Reinsurance business only. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES 


NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 





New Yorx—Cont. | 

Live Stock. 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville...| 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 


THUAN: 5 00sebcctewanceesesstscoacaraseeeoneuss | 
Industrial. 

Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 

Physicians’ Defense. | 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Aggregates (New York) :....c0s000.00c000e0 | 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Accident. 
American Casualty, Reading*® .........0..ceeeeere 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia* 
Nationa] Relief, Philadelphia* 
RIN, SONINEET cco u sins v cen cioewcecascesnents 
Standard Life, Pittsburg 


7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 
fEtna Life, Hartford 
American Bankers, Chicago 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ....... 
American Liability, Cincinnati* 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston* 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 
Columbian National, Boston 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Consolidated Casualty, Charleston*..............- | 
Employers Liability, London ..............eeeeee 
Equitable Accident, Boston* 
European Accident, London r ........ssseeeeseees | 
Federal Casualty, Detroit* 
Federal Life, Chicago* 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..........++.++- 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankiort General, Frankfort* 
SRROPE ACCIGONE, TRTIR cise canssccwscecsveessves. 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ....0ccccsccccccccccccccs 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............eseeeee 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........++++ 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis* 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Indianapolis* ............. 
London and Lancashire, Toronto...........-..++- 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
Loyal Protective, Boston* 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 
Masonic Protective, Worcester* 

Massachusetts Accident, Boston* 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston* 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.............++ 
Metropolitan Life, New York* 
Midland Casualty, Chicago* 
National Casualty, Detroit* 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago* 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York...........- 
New England Equitable, Boston 
North American Accident, Chicago* 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles ..........csscsccccee 
Preferred Accident, New York 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga*...... 
Provident Life and Casualty, Charleston......... 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ................ 
Redmens Fraternal, Westfield, Mass.* 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester* 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........0.seeeeeeee 
Southern Surety, St. LOwis*...0..:06.000r0000008000 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
United States Casualty, New York............... 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 

















ecccceee aaa ala 


Reliance, Pittsburg 
Staridard, PHGDUE ...cccccccccccccicsccsccccsesese 


7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 
A®tna Life, Hartford 
American Bankers, Chicago 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ..............+++8- 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 
Columbian National, Boston 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Employers Liability, London 
European Accident, London r 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 
Ceeret DOOMED, TOKE sic 00050 c0ce ests vescen 
Georgia Casualty, Macon 
Globe Indemnity, New York...........seseseeees 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 
London and Lancashire, Toronto.............0+. 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 








Premiums 
Rec cive d. 


a oun 


14,057 
11,092 


25,149 
62,744 


5,136 


36,330,657 


10,250 
57,167 
3,459 
7,049 
150 


967 
11,122 
32,098 
77,515 

2,127 


4,446 


"2,762,087 


5,858 
11,382 


4,583 
1,626 








MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SECTION OF 





* Includes health. r Reinsurance business only. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, 
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Losses Paid. 8 3 “5 

Ze s 

ra — 

$ To 

3,815 27.2 
2,500 22.5 
6,315 25.1 
26,918 42.9 
753 14.7 
15.790,28 3.0 
52,611 43.1 
19,628 26.6 
37,895 44.5 
9,726 96.0 
1,288 12.8 
151,492 67.0 
53+ 23.4 
1,335 21.0 
4,073 37.5 
55,43: 71.1 
4,179 23.4 
12,555 97.4 
7,814 31.4 
2,662 10.6 
19,269 28.4 
4,891 53.6 
3,541 15.4 
531 24.7 
43,104 194.7 
22,839 39.6 
3,413 56.7 
32,432 29.1 
8,182 22.5 
6,495 56.6 
61,582 51.9 
12,757 124.6 
30,316 53.0 
115 3.3 
2,598 36.9 
2 15.4 
93) 97.0 
3.948 35.5 
16,866 52.5 
41,425 53.4 
49 2.3 
50,696 56.2 
7,227 57.0 
119,272 45.4 
2,010 18.3 
7,629 36.7 
2,642 39.3 
17,895 Bul 
40,029 32.9 
2,061 21.0 
2,167 49.6 
8,218 29.1 
9,206 39.2 
39,188 65.6 
31,352 43.0 
310 62.0 
1,836 36.0 
13,044 42.2 
9,380 56.5 
19,868 55.0 
7,374 63.0 
16,990 51.9 
22,193 30.5 
187,682 49.5 
13,212 25.6 
646 14.5 
1,298,617 47.0 
4,231 12.2 
3,183 28.0 
36,393 43.7 
199 16.0 
2,000 10.7 
4,174 45.5 
5,680 69.0 
4,980 30.3 
4,171 42.8 
13,010 44.4 
300 32.3 
1,465 25.5 
38,729 53.9 
4,782 30.6 
56,756 43.0 
51 28.1 
2,621 53.5 
0,669 32.2 
43 3.4 
1,365 258 .5 
837 61.9 
122 7.5 
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A a 
Jeers 
Premiums .& q 
a . weaies a) >ANY 2 zene Py} nom 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Received: Losses Paid. 2 o 25 
mg & 
J ~ 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. 3 $ % 
Maryland Caeualty, Baltimore... ...csceccoscceces 23,551 9,715 41.3 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...........0.08. 4,208 1,675 39.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 5,320 2,416 45.4 
New England Equitable, Boston .............+++: 3,447 2,360 68.5 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 11,727 5,561 47.5 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. ......ccsccciccscsece 31,151 13,789 44.3 
Preferred Accident, NEW VOTE... <oscersicedsscecce 13,722 3,836 28.0 
Provident Life and Casualty, Charleston......... 2,527 1,130 44.7 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 1,468 307 20.9 
Royal Indemnity, New York...... 4,846 1,786 36.9 
Standard Accent TCC OW coccccccvccccicsiecievsss 21,124 7,003 33.2 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford .......sccccscccoss 76,219 25,161 33.0 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 803 11,537 41.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 1,786 787 44.0 
MERGE Uso paherdue desc een ona nie steerer roca sce 685,199 286,824 41.9 
Liability. 
American Casuslty, ReaGine .v.ccccccccecccccsces 59,439 20,738 34.9 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 56,865 7,585 13.3 
Pa AO ee PION 5 'o:50:0910 165 5i0'0' sss eineeincee neecisne 311,837 165,086 52.9 
American’ Pidenty, DIGHIDEMEr scccccccccccvseseesl seedae 220 ee 
American Mutual, Boston: ..scscccccccvccecs +e 31,127 19,826 63.7 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 85,742 51,934 60.6 
Commercial Castsity, Newark... ocs.ccccseccccccses 46,169 13,680 29.6 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ......scccosessecee 2, 5 2 
employers Indemnity Exchange, Kansas City... 2 ae re 
Employers Liability, London.........s00cscecceese 206,319 128,966 62.5 
European Accident, ‘London 7 .......c.scccccsees OS ae ee ins 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............+6- 139,063 80,085 67.6 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ..............++ 158,880 603 84.1 
Frankfort General, Frankfort .....:.0ccccsccseeces 28,017 25,957 92.7 
General AGhident, PER... .see<ccsssseccewcwesies’s 72,993 66,540 91.2 
CGEDERIA CONGAIEY, DORCOR siiscoscessccccseteneses 27,886 23,557 84.5 
Globe Indemnity, New YOK. cississcreecscccese. 122,870 65,702 53.5 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 99,559 30,477 30.6 
London and Lancashire, Toronto..........sseovs 10,279 14,991 | 145.9 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 27,626 1,546 5.6 
London Guarantee and Accident, London........ 176,634 115,868 65.6 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City, N. J...... ae i) esarnas ag 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .........scscessoee 192,288 90,158 46.9 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............0 76,392 41,294 54.1 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 17,640 6,410 36.4 
New England Equitable, Boston................ 22,691 18,708 82.4 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 272,353 122,365 44.9 
Preferred Accident, New York.....cccccsccsccsvers 40,862 12,572 30.8 
Prudential nn TUGIGNADGIGs 66 ccscisess canes 37,657 15,394 40.9 
Royal Indemnity, NCW LOEK 0. ccscesessccccccves 109,167 40,414 37.0 
SOUtHELN SUreey, BG LOWES sec cscsiocscscc cesses ae) ere mae 
Standard Accident, DStlOtt. ooc6csek sc vcccvcseecce 100,959 36,998 36.7 
‘Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 3,015 5,267 | 174.7 
Travelers Ineurance, TlartlOrd: ...000660000ces v0 545,248 278,618 51.1 
United States Casualty, New York............00- 117,590 79,989 68.1 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 88,331 37,864 42.9 
TAA, AMOS. Woinie ve cinisissiereien Vo bA:G/e ioeinie eintsiecu con's 11,874 666 22.5 
SBA cab vin eemrerepaaiasiene nar cmnenamesinateees ke 3,418,906 1,764,028 61.6 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 1 ne eric 
European. Accident, London © .......00e0:ssecee Meh | lawsieee 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... Tee 1 nthaiece 
Manufacturers Liability, Trenton fo a eetie 
New England Equitable, Boston 24 67 | 279.1 
Travelers Insurance, Hlartiord ....ccccessessessess Gai f kseiexe ree 
OUMIND ances canine cee ieaaaneernae esa teen 15,478 67 A 
Fidelity. 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg..........ceceses See | ktKaee 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 14,852 2,681 18.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .............+.008. er eee coe 
American Indemnity, Galveston ............0+08% J recy ak 
American Surety, New York.......scssceceseecees ] 146,742 27,569 18.8 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 672 8 1.2 
Employers Wiability, LOndonecs.ses000sc0sevs00 6,900 8,563 | 124.1 
European Accident, Londonr ..... oi Gl MRR eee 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 40,157 1,841 4.6 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 71,359 23,583 33.1 
Giobe Indemnity, New YOK sce. cssesecessec000s% 16,978 2,512 14.8 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal...... | 49,729 7,360 14.8 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 12,157 413 3.4 
DIMAOIS PULEtY, CRICBRO sic ccc veins ccctccnescnscne (| a ere eee 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... 2 Gi ARS Bae 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 10 EN Peer see 
London and Lancashire, Toronto .............6 295 110 37.3 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............sseeees 24,908 4,203 16.9 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .........eeeeeeee 17,669 2,402 13.6 
National Surety, INOW LOCK. 3 +.00<50000.5' se: sees 78,221 28,526 36.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... (EY ne sss 
New England Equitable, Boston ...............: 5,276 3,264 61.9 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 2,636 73 2.8 
Royal TNGSMDILY, NEW VOLK icccscccsesviccecdcsve 7,208 1,957 27.2 
SOUGIEE SULEOY, St LOUIS s665acc0vccsesesreeeess 7 ees sees 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 107,254 44,288 41.3 
United States Guarantee, New York............. | 14,232 474 3.3 
PRGUALM shin clseneanieaiaue css ne howe eemencns mnt | 639,575 159,827 | 25.0 
Surety. | 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg................ | Sea by “pewsea 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.........4 50,914 1,587 3.1 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ............seeeee% 17,440 6,083 34.9 
American Indemnity, Galveston ... os BE. bn’ ypecmmes sees 
American Surety, New York.........sssscceeeeees 163,774 164,804 | 100.7_ 
r Reinsurance business only. 
found in The 


ready in July. Price $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 



























































































































— Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. rf Reinsurance business only. 


m2 3 wy Zou 
; -remi a 5 | 3g é 
A NAME AND Location or Company. — Losses Paid. 3 gos Name AND Location of COMPANY. pares Losses Paid. |.3 329 
- tn Gu Sa 
Sm oki 
- PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. $ $ % . PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. $ % 
set Casualty Company of America, New York...... 5,914 1,337 22.6 United States Casualty, New York............... 5,735 1,508 26.2 
. European Accident, London r........sesseeeseees CY Dh rere Gees United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 25,758 8,598 33.4 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.....0+cccccsces 23,930 — 3,261 saa — 
| Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............04+ 171,312 41,737 | 24.4 Totals .ccccccccssccccccscccccccvcccssssescees 328,977 97,191 | 29.6 
: Géoriia Casuslty, MaCOt icciincccossectvccdcese 1,221 1.670 | 136.8 ? Credit. 
| Globe Indemnity, New York.............eeeeeeee 63,671 11,942 18.8 American Credit Indemnity, New York.......... 74,962 61,663 | 82.3 
| Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... el ee dees London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 57,093 14,283 25.0 
) Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... yy hl ee iva Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 49,235 31,332 6 
| BOIS SUREEY. CRICKDO poco cuscaccccecesssccuse TOR ence ee | | 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... 16,252 5,794 | 35.7 WARMUP i osdacsuasdecanguaccadacadcatessawaaaes 181,290 107,278 | 59.2 
, London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. , a roe wae ; Sprinkler. 
London and Lancashire, Toronto.............00« ‘Te éewues ae Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 7,731 3,048 39.4 
: Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............e0006 34,911 6,469 18.5 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............++++++ 11,015 1,951 17.7 
; Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ... ae 40,7 7,349 18.0 United States Casualty, New VYotk..cccccccccecccl <ccces 198 aden 
National Surety, New York............ aa 165,325 16,853 10.2 — 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 7) is eee ROGMUN  ocencuccxadadcequcdsanwde dnsaateciedead 18,746 5,197 27.7 
a New England Equitable, Boston................. 14,296 6,578 46.0 y Fly-Wheel. 
| Royal Indemnity, NEW LOK. .c.ccccscccesccssces i ere waa 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... yee 
SaOuiheri GUrety, Gt EMME escevivesicsesissecccves 1,799 4,015 | 223.1 European Accident, Londonr ...... - | err 
, United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 198,678 18,544 9.3 Fidelity and Casualty, New Yor 4 11,204 lil 1.0 
United States Guarantee, New York............. 9,942 42 4 Globe Indemnity, New York........ é TEE >) <éeaees jake 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford ...............- 5,127 33 6 
MGtdle vs sc cnccgenutemeaai sched woceodeddsoave 1,013,697 291,543 | 28.8 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..........++eseeees 2,583 2,448 | 94.8 
| Plate Glass, . Royal Indemnity, New York..........csccccecsecs v9 eee ’ jane 
| American Casualty, Reading ..........sseccceees 16,109 5,570 | 34.6 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............++. —122 | aeceee 
| United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia baewsnuas 34,034 14,393 42.3 Ocean Accident, London .....ccccccscccccccccces Ger . <seesce 
: Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford........... 10,508 3,763 35.8 POP OCE TT CUP CET CE CEE PCL CT TOCTCCELET TEL 23,023 2,592 11.3 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 4,369 1,792 41.0 Automobile Property Damage. 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.............seeeee: 3,401 575 | 16.9 American Casualty, Reading ...........++++s+000- 26,735 9,640 | 36.1 
Employers Liability, London ...............eee0: 1,382 329 23.7 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............++- 25,357 9,177 36.2 ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford........... 107,866 39,200 36.4 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................. 19,833 8,349 42.1 American Fidelity, Montpelier .............2200+| ee eens 16 seep 
Gedrgia Casualte, MACON 6 cccvccvscccveessccccsees 1,222 1,670 | 136.7 American Mutual Liability, Boston .............. 205 59 28.8 
Globe Indemnity, New York .............eseeee: 6,570 2,107 | 32.1 Casualty Company of America, New York...... 4,293 697 | 16.2 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 2,911 827 28.4 Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........seeeeees 17,361 5,363 30.9 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 3,439 532 15.4 Continental Casualty, Hammond ...............- 1,215 8 Hy 
Lloyds Plate Glass; NEW YOPK:.....cccccsccecess 18,443 5,618 30.5 Employers Liability, London.............ssseeeee 66,922 19,806 29.6 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 1,498 55 3.7 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............00 15,841 3,477 22.0 
London and Lancashire, Toronto.............+.- 632 625 98.9 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..............+065 20,509 14,503 70.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ... 22,062 6,851 $1.1 Frankfort General, Frankfort ..........ccccceccess 1,629 899 55.2 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston . 18,697 8,994 48.1 Cenerah ReGueee FON oo6 cc cccecccccccacancesnes 21,021 6,290 29.9 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.... 27,533 10,114 36.7 Georgia Casualty, WEAGOG coc cciccccsccccccecicccscs 12,702 6,216 48.9 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.. aka 3 1,870 41.8 Globe Indemnity, New York...............eeee0s 34,174 13,785 | 40.3 
New England Equitable, Boston................ ,653 36.6 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 18,451 8,695 | 47.1 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 14,125 5,147 36.5 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 7,145 484 | 6.8 
New York Plate Glass, New York.............45 35,881 11,747 $2.7 London and Lancashire, Toronto.............++. 2,549 5,308 208.1 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 5,130 1,481 28.9 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 41,606 14,322 34.4 
Preserved Accident, NEW VOCs i.csccsccscvccces| ssaece 16 ple Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................06- 25,010 6,730 | 26.9 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ................ 6,143 2,403 39.1 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .............++00 7,529 3,145 | 41.8 
ROVGl ENGCMIAICY, NEW YORE. cc cccncccsccscccenss 8,954 3,349 37.4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 6,485 3,396 | 60.7 
SOUIDEL GUEELY, Obs FOUR occcccccntesseccevoncs SnD 8 seeees aati New England Equitable, Boston................. 3,065 859 28.0 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............++4: | 1,873 176 41.5 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 23,441 9,729 41.5 
United States Casualty, New York.......:0cs0s% | 2,128 588 27.6 Preferred Accident, New York..............0+00 14,706 4,473 30.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 4,479 1,164 26.0 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis...............+. 13,599 6,694 49.3 
—__— Royal Indemnity, New York.............sseseeee 22,779 5,936 26.1 
RCH oc cdadicdcecseccncdncsceuceucndssucuoee 302,865 110,487 36.5 Souther Sarets, St. LOG 6 6csccccccccsccwsscscac , | rere aa 
a ; Steam Boiler. Standard Accident, Detroit .......ccccccccccccces 19,783 4,145 21.0 
: American Casualty, Reading ............sseeeeeee Siete F sstens Pree Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................+- 71,278 23,521 30.4 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 7,831 4,776 | 61.0 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 2 986 eas United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 11,180 2,743 24.6 
Employers Liability, London ............. eennaue (| 7 ere aS Paes AE sk cadivacacdadaudizdesauasvenackaxts 3,341 333 10.0 
European Accident, London rr ........... Acoeed 579 4,539 sina ——————|—_— _~ - 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............+. 53,897 1,184 2.2 ROME. oi adccdnacsanadkedeaicanssacadenanie 636,471 225,802 | 35.5 
Globe Indemnity, New York...............00+00+ 15,901 876 5.5 Workmen’s Collective. 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford...............++ 156,166 6,160 4.0 Pita Vile: TAGE coccccsenccadccccagiccadienne 154 20 13.0 
— London Guarantee and Accident, London afl Pre nas Casualty Company of America, New York....... 33,388 24,754 74.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............. sid 35,961 5,115 14.2 Employers Liability, London ............0+.+eeee 251 1.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 17,481 228 1.3 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...........se06 2,029 5 2 
Royal Indemnity, New York.........-.eseeeeeeee 7,289 10,108 | 138.6 Globe Indemnity, New York..............eeeeeees mun! cguweds | hae 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...............006 pe ere ire London Guarantee and Accident, London. a MO. «-wasaae BPE 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 16,119 715 4.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............. “<A 311 204 65.6 
- |--—— Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | Mell, ‘eaneas aioe 
SEOUMID Siccisedsvetantuenccudecusseesetucsceas 326,118 29,911 9.2 Royal Indemnity, New York............eeeeeeees a aks 
, Burglary and Theft. Travelers Insurance, Hartford ...............244+ 1,089 2,862 | 263.3 
American Casualty, Reading .........sscccssesees 5,562 3,175 57.1 United States Casualty, New York...........+.+. — 720 eee 
Standard Accidest, Detlb <cciccceccccccesscccec | = eae 
#Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 21,999 4,107 18.7 a - 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............+-- 7,058 2,749 39.0 WOU cia in dacdusrdswedndcedenatenccnadaves 88,404 28,180 73.4 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 3,333 295 8.9 Live Stock. 
Employers Liability, London ............++eeeee 23,706 9,455 39.9 Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville... 5,314 2,850 | 53.6 
European Mccident, LONKORS cece ccccsevessccess 12,927 1,465 11.3 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, senimeomeatoe Sel - aasens Daa 
Fidelity and Casualty, NEW VOLK. << <s<c0csccecess 42,107 14,216 33.8 Western Live Stock, Peoria.......cccccccccccececs 2,611 425 | 16.3 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 25,628 12,920 50.4 {.__________.|_-—__.____| . 
Frankfort General, Frankfort ............+eeeeees 1,938 1,073 55.4 WRG ccacccannsandavaterskuerasasauuanadetes | 8,518 3,275 | 38.5 
General Accident, Perth ........cccccecssscecsees 9,710 2,994 30.8 Physicians’ Defense. | | 
General Indemnity, Rochester ...........+-++00+- A rene eRe Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................00- | yl eee | 
Georgia Casualty, MACON cx.isccceccccrcccvceeses | 298 343 | 115.1 Medical Protective, Fort Wayne.............+.00 | pO ae | 
Globe Indemnity, New York...........0..eeeee0+ 10,893 2,249 20.6 — | 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 4,144 1,732 41.8 EGHAM ae cducccdcdiaadetaaaehawexagtunasaawans pt eee 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... | 5,417 304 5.6 Industrial. 
London Guarantee and Accident, London........ | 13,503 4,160 30.8 Alta Friendly Society, Philadelphia.............. | 309,166 34,595 11.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .. ve oY 42,143 7,676 18.2 Commonwealth Beneficent Association, Phila...! 74,693 26,176 35.0 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 7,368 5,780 78.5 Cosmopolitan Industrial, Philadelphia............ | 50,333 15,609 31.0 
National Surety, New York........... 7,919 423 5.3 Equitable Beneficial Association, Philadelphia. .| 21,793 9,422 43.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York... eo 1,910 1,055 | 55.3 German-American Industrial, Philadelphia...... ! 170,290 68,604 40.3 
New England Equitable, Boston .......ccccccces 1,312 394 | 30.0 Lincoln Republic Life, Chester, Pa..........00+6 | 69,287 24,855 35.9 
= New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 3,216 123 | 3.8 Philanthropic Mutual, Philadelphia...... weniat 257,145 120,476 46.8 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 12,323 1,496 | 12.1 Provident Friendly Society, Philadelphia | 31,842 9,965 31.3 
Preferred Accident, New York...........+..-00+ { 7,328 3,456 | 47.1 Casualty Company of America, New York | 64,864 20,565 31.7 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis.............++++ 1,197 | at) 4.2 a es . 
oyal Indemnity, New York..........+seeeeeeeee 18,717 | 5,266 28.1 WAM cicovcinnnuaedaous dxthsadensaeananncnss | 1,049,413 | 330,257 | 31.5 
Southern Surety, St, Louis ..........+-e0eeeeeeeee i eee: eta |-—__—___—-..| —-__--___- 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .........ccscccere 2,778 134 4.8 Aooregates (Pennsylvania) ...........2-006 | 11,464,522 | 4,741,076 | 41.4 
ni “— Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. fr Reinsurance business only. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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Aircraft Insurance in England 

(Continued from page 19) 
carry a rate of 3 to 4 shillings 6 pence per 
cent, with 5 to 7 shillings prevailing for stock, 
fixtures, etc. If the property is one housing 
tenants, and, at the same time business or in- 
dustry is conducted in a part thereof, the pre- 
mium applying to shops is charged. Mer- 
chandise held on docks or en route by rail 
bears premiums of 7 shillings 6 pence and 10 
shillings per cent. These respective rates 
cover protection for one year, and it is note- 
worthy that the aircraft insurance must be ob- 
tained through the fire insurance company that 
is obligated under the fire risk. Incidentally 
premiums must be paid when the policy is 
ordered, else the government will not deem it- 
self bound to pay insurance in the event of a 
loss occurring before the premium has been 
paid. 

Stock, fittings, tools, personal effects, in- 
cluding furniture and clothing, the possessions 
of small owners, also are insurable for a sum 
not to exceed £500. This phase of the business 
is underwritten through the Post Office and a 
premium of 6 pence is charged for each £25 of 
risk assumed. 

It is evident that the government has built 
a large business under this new plan, and it is 
assumed that unless huge losses occur, losses 
that are not deemed to be likely, a substan- 
tial sum over and above all payments will be 
available when the war has ceased. 

For a time the impression prevailed that 
aircraft insurance had to be obtained from 
the fire insurance company that had under- 
written the ordinary risk, but Mr. Runciman, 
president of the British Board of Trade, has 
officially stated that application for aircraft 
insurance may be made through any fire insur- 
ance office, and not necessarily through the fire 
office that insures the building, or application 
may be made to the State office direct. 


“GET ACQUAINTED” 


Yes, Mr. Insurance Agent, “Get Acquainted.” 
Of course, it is necessary and wise to “get 
acquainted” with as many business men and 
prospects as possible, but this injunction does 
not refer especially to them. It does refer to 
and means you. 

A marked weakness in many an agent is that 
he lacks acquaintanceship with himself. He 
does not know his own power nor abilities; his 
own strength is to him an unknown quantity. 


He devotes much of his time thinking about and 
trying to measure up some competitor whom 
he believes to be getting the better of him 
and wondering how he does it, but does not 
stop to think about and measure up himself in 
order that he may know just where his strength 
and weakness lies. 

Many are the agents who are handicapped be- 
cause they resist the inner forces which urge 
a constant systematic activity, that if yielded 
to would start and keep them in the pathway 
of success. Not being acquainted with them- 
selves and the possibilities indicated by the 
urgings from within they practically ignore 
them and seek easy methods that so often prove 
inefficient and disappointing. 

Unacquainted with themselves they fail to 
realize that there is not, and cannot be, for them 
an easy path to success, and also fail to realize 
that the promptings and urgings are from the 
inner self, the real self, instilled within as moni- 
tors and guides to success. Without acquaint- 
anceship with the inner self, so that they may 


understand that progress depends upon im- 


by 








Thursday 


plicit obedience to the inner promptings which 
urges every man “to be up and doing,” they 
slip into an easy procrastinating method in- 
fluenced by a cloud of worriment because they 
are not meeting with the success attained by 
other agents. 

If the agent would forget the other agent, if 
he would but study himself and realize that his 
success depends entirely upon himself, if he 
would but strip himself of the false ego, which 
like a shell envelops him and get down into 
his inner self and become acquainted with his 
real ego and be obedient thereto, he would 
soon find himself happily treading the path of 
success. 

The agent who worries about his competi- 
tors and what they are doing, the agent who ig 
not sure of himself and his own ability speedily 
loses nerve and writes failure across all hig 
efforts. 

The greatest study for an insurance agent igs 
himself and the knowledge derived therefrom 
becomes to him a weapon of success.—Pre- 
ferred Pilot. 
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Industro First Aid Cabinet 








COMPENSATION COMPANIES! 


Reduce the premiums of your assured by installing our 


“INDUSTRO” FIRST AID CABINET 


Prices: Black Enamel, $7.50; White Enamel, $8.50 
OR OUR 


“PORTO” FIRST AID KIT 


Price, $3.50 


We guarantee these cases to meet with every requirement of the Department of Labor 
and the Compensation Inspection Rating Board. 

The following is a partial list of names selected from hundreds of firms of national promi- 
nence who have installed from one to thirty of our cabinets. 

American Tobacco Co., Eastman Kodak Co., American Lithographic Co., Gould Paper 
Co., International Paper Co., Ford Motor Co., Otis Elevator Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., 
United Cigar Mfrs. Co. and Standard Oil Co. 

All these firms and hundreds of others are enjoying the benefit of a reduced compensation 
jusurance premium. Why not suggest this advantage to your clients. 


For full information address 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 16 East 23rd Street, New York City 


AGENTS! BROKERS! 
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QUESTIONABLE RISKS 





Slight Illnesses, So-Called ‘‘Minor 
Ailments’’ 





OFTEN A “WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING” 





Importance to Claim Examiners and Under- 
writers of Health and Accident Companies 
By W. Epwarp Macruper, M. D. 

It seems advisable in the last article of 
this series to call the attention of underwriters 
and claim examiners to the importance of 
investigating some of the apparently trivial 
conditions which may be presented to them in 
the answers to questions in applications and 

claim blanks. 


INCOMPLETE STATEMENTS IN CLAIM BLANKS 
Careful underwriters have always endeav- 
ored, but with only moderate success, to have 
the answers in applications for accident and 
health insurance policies full and complete. 

Such answers to questions relative to past 
illnesses as “slight colds,” ‘minor ailments,” 
“bronchitis of short duration,” “slight bilious 
attack” and the like, have always been dis- 
“ouraged, 

In spite of all precautions, and of instruc- 
tions in agents’ manuals and special letters to 
agents, the underwriter is frequently com- 
pelled to face two alternatives—toth equally 
bad. He must write for more specific in- 
formation and thus run the risk of making 
his agents think him over-particular, or he 
must accept the risk on the incomplete state- 
ment of facts in the application, hoping against 
hope that it will not prove unprofitable. 


UNbERwriters CoMPELLED To WorK IN THE 
DARK 

As under existing conditions the under- 
writer for an accident company has no medical 
examination to help him in his selection of 
risks, he must develop a sixth or even a 
seventh sense if he is to underwrite safely, 
though his applications all contain true and 
complete answers, 

With the bureau records, inspection reports, 
his instinctive “hunches” and everything 
which he can summon to his assistance, he is 
more or less of a gambler still. 

He must, therefore, insist upon clean and 
intelligible applications as the first and most 
important aid to his judgment. 

He comes to learn, as does the claim ex- 


aminer, that apparently evasive answers may 
be perfectly honest and contain all of the in- 
formation the agent has secured. He also 
learns that many serious organic diseases may 
be innocently or intentionally concealed un- 
der simple phases and escape his notice. 


Some DisEAses Wuicu Are DANGER SIGNALS 

Tonsilitis, when noted in a claim blank or 
application, may appear innocent but may be 
a local expression in a rheumatic subject or 
the evidence of some recurrent and long ex- 
istent disease of the tonsils whiclt will re- 
quire their subsequent removal by surgical 
operation. 

The terms grip and influenza have been 
used, in season and out of season, to cover 
almost every condition to which the human 
flesh is heir, and when the term “slight cold” 
does not meet the requirements of the situ- 
ation. 

So-called spells of grip may mean that the 
victim has actually suffered from infection by 
the influenza bacillus, or they may indicate 
almost anything else and often cover the doc- 
tor’s failures at making a correct diagnosis. 


Serious DisEASES UNDER INNOCENT NAMES 

The serious complications such as otitis and 
mastoiditis and the many infections of the 
sinuses, which result from the streptococcus 
and other germs, travel often under the gt ise 
of “grip.” 

Any case of so-called grip which causes 
a supposedly previously healthy adult to re- 
main away from his business for longer than 
a week should be inquired into and the under- 
lying cause of the actual disability determined 
—whether the information comes to the claim 
examiner or to the underwriter. The under- 
writer is more likely to have his applications 
show short spells of grip with alleged com- 
plete recovery after a few days, while the 
claim examiner often has his victims ask him 
for weeks of indemnity in their proofs of 
claim for a disease which they too call grip. 

The diagnosis of both varieties may need 
revision after the facts concerning the alleged 
illness have been carefully investigated. 

Tuberculosis often travels quite a distance 
under grip’s protecting name, while the terms 
“cold” and “acute bronchitis” have been em- 
ployed to cover almost everything which may 
involve the throat or respiratory tract, and 
which “grip” has not been forced to shoulder. 

The general term indigestion and its many 
associates in crime which parade under the 


titles of gastric catarrh, catarrhal gastritis, 
acute gastritis, gastro-duodenitis, auto-intoxi- 
cation, slight diarrhea, dysentery, ptomaine 
poisoning, catarrhal jaundice, torpid liver, 
malaria, biliousness and other apparently in- 
notent conditions may mean anything but 
what their names imply. 


Wuat THEse TerMs May REALLY MEAN 


Chronic appendicitis, gall stone, gall bladder 
infection, kidney stone, chronic gastric and 
duodenal ulcer, cancer and many other serious 
diseases, costly to the accident companies, may 
be present and be unknown to the sufferer 
and his doctor, or be known to the applicant 
or claimant and be concealed or modified by 
him to meet what he may feel the circum- 
stances in his case demand. 

The “unresolved pneumonia” or the pneu- 
monia bronchitis which does not subside 
promptly, and all cases of pleurisy and many 
of typhoid fever with bronchial symptoms or 
slow recovery, as well as the protracted spells 
of grip, should all be considered by the claim 
examiner and accident and health underwriter 
as being cases of actual tuberculosis until 
cleared of suspicion by proper means. 

The term asthma—“hay” or otherwise—is 
also indefinite and may mean hay fever or 
Bright’s disease, spasmodic asthma, tubercu- 
losis, chronic heart disease, or be the only 
symptom apparent to the patient of some ad- 
vanced serious disease such as aneurism, can- 
cer or any other condition in which disturbed 
or labored breathing may be an incident, 

Many additional illustrations could be given 
to show that to the accident and health un- 
derwriters and claim examiners “things are 
not always what they seem.” To the under- 
writer they often seem small when they are 
really big, and to the claim examiner they 
seem large when they may prove small, and 
it is only through careful study from every 
viewpoint that the medical terms which come 
before them may be given their actual signifi- 
cance. 

A comprehensive list of the alleged con- 
ditions which may need special consideration 
by the claim examiner and underwriter should 
be prepared by them with the aid of their 
medical advisers and placed on the desks of 
their assistants for daily reference and guid- 
ance. 

The next series of articles by the writer 
will appear in this supplement under the title 
“Hints to the Ambitious Assistant Claim Ex- 
aminers and Underwriters.” 
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THE HUMAN ISSUE 


Problems Arising in the Adjustment of 
Compensation Cases 


HANDLING INJURED WORKMEN 


Humanitarian Side of a Big Business—Special 
Industrial Physicians 
$y CHARLES THEODORE CuttinG, M. D. 

A mighty question these days—mightier as 
times go on, for, apparently, the greater the 
“experience the more complicated the problem 
becomes. It involves the financial resources of 
the insurance companies—sometimes seriously ; 
the financial stability of a goodly number of 
employers who think they can get on without 
insurance; the industrial injured—mostly to 
their advantage, yet sometimes we must admit 
to their disadvantage; the medical profession, 
for there have been many changes in family 
physicians since the compensation law became 
effective; attorneys, because of real or fancied 
wrongs; the taxpayer; the cost of production ; 
in fact, it strikes at the very core of political 
economy. Surely, if there ever was a problem 
in economics, workmen’s compensation is it. 
And how simple it was thought to be by those 
who seemed not at all disturbed when they saw 
this new order of things on the way! 

Yet it has come to stay—we know this—and 
some of us believe that it will be added to, not 
taken from. The idea is fundamentally right, 
and for those who expect a few crumbs to fall 
into the basket as gold dollars pass from one 
to the other, be they employer, insurance car- 
rier, stock, mutual or State, a careful dissec- 
tion of the results of workmen’s compensation 
to date and a deeper sense of the underlying 
principles of the business and of the things 
which forced compensation to be, is the crying 
necessity of the hour, to overlook which spells 
disaster to this form of casualty insurance, at 
least as far as any profit in it is concerned. 


Review OF EVENTS 

Let us briefly take a bird’s-eye view of the 
past, present and future. For instance: What 
has hecome of the “Safety First” movement, 
thought to be an all-important factor of com- 
" pensation? Mostly, we might judge, confined 
to chewing gum ads and the adornment of 
patent medicine bottles. Did the employer 
grasp our “safety” suggestions and thus open 
the way for a tremendous service on the part 
of the insurance companies? He did not, ex- 
cept a few of the larger manufacturing plants 
of the country, and they, as a matter of fact, 
were well along with the “safety” plan before 
compensation came along. Several States did 
some good work—and are still doing it—but 
there is little enthusiasm outside of those few 
who have kept doggedly at it, with very little 
support, either from employers or from in- 
surance carriers. Every one knows that the 
“safety” idea is right; knows the economic 
saving attached thereto, but like many other 
things in life, organized effort, years of edu- 
cation, of applying the whip, of merit rating, 
must go by before any great results will be 
achieved in this line, and unless we seriously 


get down to business with our organized 
efforts and try to find out what we are doing 
and why, and use our brains to get at the 
bottom of this and other kindred problems, 
we shall be everlastingly and continually losing 
ground, and have nothing but chaos “and that 
tired feeling” to show for it. 


NEED OF PROTECTION 


We do not doubt the value of accident in- 
surance after a Sunday spill, whether we have 
been the victim or a spectator. We do not 
have to talk automobile insurance very hard 
after one of any thousand things happen, 
which, if we do not carry: an automobile 
policy, costs us dearly. Now, if, as insurance 
men, we carry out the system of procrastina- 
tion which we find existing among some of our 
prospective clients who have not been up 
against it as yet, and wait until it is too late, 
surely we are unworthy of the confidence of 
the public to whom we preach “preparedness” 
(from the insurance standpoint) day in and 
day out. Yet to all purposes this is just what 
we are doing with workmen’s compensation. 
We are frantically trying to make our figures 
look less formidable on the loss side. We are 
racking our brains to cut down expense in- 
stead of soberly and thoughtfully trying to find 
out what the matter is and adopting means 
and methods to insure ourselves against ex- 
cessive loss. We tried limiting the volume of 
compensation business, when, lo! the loss ratio 
shot up higher than ever. We tried inspec- 
tions, and Mr. Employer comes back and asks 
what it is all about (this is no reflection on the 
inspectors; they cannot at this time alone and 
single-handed save the situation). We are not 
all born educators, though we may be good 
mechanics, and anything of any moment that 
is to be gained from the installation of safety 
devices must include the education of the em- 
ployer and employee as to the reason why they 
are necessary, and this educational route takes 
time and much persistence. 


THE ExpENsE RATE 


And then we try to cut down the medical 
expense, for who dreamed that it would very 
nearly, if not quite, equal the indemnity? (a 
few of us did, but we were laughed at) but in 
trying to minimize on the “medical” we get 
nowhere other than the enjoyment (?) of see- 
ing our active cases prolonged and our per- 
manent disabilities increased. We try and cut 
claims and the Commission gets after us, and 
then we damn the business, anyway, and turn 
our attention to other lines. 

Are we insurance men or are we not? If 
not, let us get out of the business entirely and 
admit that we (not workmen’s compensation) 
failed. If we are, suppose we put our heads 
together and find out the weak spots (no great 
trouble), and set ourselves to work individu- 
ally and collectively to plug up the holes. 


CuHeaper MeEpIcat SERVICE 
One defect in our operations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law stands out 
prominently, and because our viewpoint is 
wrong we shy when it is mentioned. We have 
indicated this above, namely, striving to get 
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cheap medical service, with the belief that by 
so doing our loss expense will be decreased. 
Foolish, absurd and unworthy of the great 
business of insurance! In the first place, the 
man who tries to declare in a pompous and 
austere manner that insurance is not a humani- 
tarian game is hiding behind a statement that 
is as weak as the man who makes it. It is, 
always has been, and always will be, in part, 
humanitarian, and failure to recognize this 
may be responsible for the collapse of the old 
liability régime, and is most certainly an ele- 
ment in the present-day workmen’s compensa- 
tion situation. Let us see why and then figure 
out if there is not a very close connection 
between humanity and success—hetween broad- 
ness of vision and efficiency. 

A well man is worth more than a defective 
man to himself and to others. Time lost can- 
not be regained—ever. A seventy-five per cent 
efficiency is better than a fifty per cent effi- 
ciency. In plain English, a live one is better 
than a dead one. All right; now, by reason of 
the law, injured men, whether by their owr 
carelessness (for we might just as well forget 
“willful misconduct”), or by negligence of the 
employer or through something which could 
not or would not be prevented, an act of 
Providence, if you will, and our consent (for- 
merly greediness) to accept the liability im- 
posed upon the employer by this law as an 
insurance carrier, undertakes the responsi- 
bilities attached thereto. This is a_ serious 
matter, for we may be locking horns with 
death, may have in our keeping the entire 
future and well being of the injured, both as 
to happiness and prosperity and also those 
dependent upon him. Remember, we are not 
simply protecting the employer against damage 
suits—far from it; we have undertaken defi- 
nite duties—sacred obligations for which it is 
true we have been paid, but none the less a 
great moral duty, clear, concise and definite! 
mapped out by the law—to restore injured 
men to their full usefulness, if possible, and as 
quickly as possible. Have we not obligated 
ourselves to give medical and surgical treat- 
ment and all that this implies? Some task, 
true; but to neglect it rightly relegates us to 
the Valley of “lakes,” to the society of shy- 
sters, and to that select organization known 
as “money under false pretenses.” We have 
taken the money, we must deliver the goods: 
and—not strange to say—if we do, there is a 
margin of profit even in workmen's compet- 
sation. 

If, as unfortunately many times happens, tt 
is not possible to restore the injured man to 
his full usefulness, then we must see to it that 
there is a minimum of permanent impairment. 


THE Comprrent Prysictan 

How can we do all this? Certain it is that 
any old doctor with a diploma and a_ State 
license will not meet the requirements. While 
to the Commission all physicians so qualified 
may he equally competent (we do not really 
believe that they think so), the fact is they are 
not, and some competent to handle certain in- 
juries are absolutely incompetent to handle 
others. Will any one deny that this is an era 
of specialism? The doctors will tell you it is, 
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the officers of insurance companies know this 
to be true, for in the event of their own in- 
ternal mechanism going wrong they don’t put 
up with “any old doctor,” but they hunt the 
best specialist they can find. And why shouldn’t 
injured men require and deserve this same 
sort of special service? We are bound to as- 
sert, without fear or without any undue hard- 
ness of heart, that the best in medicine and 
surgery is none too good or exact, and also 
that it is our duty to place these injured men 
with physicians and surgeons who possess 
more than ordinary skill, if such can be ob- 
tained; for while many of us are taught, and 
have the necessary mental accomplishment to 
work with our brains, even if our attachments 
go a bit astray, a large percentage of the in- 
dustrial injured depend upon the entirety of 
their bodies to eke out an existence for them- 
selves and for their families, 

Of course, it is not always easy to find a 
physician with more than ordinary skill, in this 
particular line of surgery; for there are many 
sections in this Western country where one 
physician must cover many miles of territory. 
and to him, overburdened and overworked, the 
injured must look for first aid at least; but 
rather than let him continue with a case which, 
in our best judgment, calls for special treat- 
ment, the unfortunate victim of an industrial 
accident should be transported to a_ place 
where proper skill can be obtained. The over- 
worked doctor may kick—let him; the injured 
will not, for the one particular thing they are 
interested in is to get well and to get back a 
100 per cent earning power. (We are speak- 
ing of the great mass of workmen.) Now, 
mind you, the expense does not enter into it in 
the least, and just why this is we will en- 
deavor to make clear as we go along. 


A SPECIALTY 

There is no use denying that the treatment 
of industrial injuries in itself is a specialty. 
True, a bone is a bone, but, strange as it may 
seem, there are some physicians who consider 
a bone of an injured workman quite different 
from the bone of a bank president. Treating 
an injured man with indifference, making him 
wait for attention while “steady” patients come 
and go, or leaving him to the nurse, just be- 
cause the clothes are old and the free yse of 
water externally has not become a habit, is 
psychologically, to say the least, directly op- 
posed to a speedy recovery, to say nothing of 
the actual damage which such delay may 
cause. And yet, how often have we heard such 
complaints! And sometimes the doctor is a man 
of high repute and skill as a surgeon; but he 
doesn't measure up when it comes to the treat- 
ment of industrial accidents—not in the least 
Many of these men are truly difficult to un- 
derstand, the tactful handling of them being 
more or less of an art, and it can be safely 
said that the few malingerers (for they are 
few, indeed, compared to the number of in- 
jured) often become so because of the failure 
of the attending physician to meet their wants 
and to give them the necessary mental treat- 
ment along with the surgery. xperience 
shows that very few injured start out to 
malinger, 
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Now, if we find things not going well it is 
up to us to get busy and have another doctor 
called in or even change doctors. Trouble? 
you say. Nota bit of it! The doctor who has 
not the best interest of his patient at heart, be 
the man a ditch digger or a millionaire, is not 
worthy of the slightest consideration. No sur- 
geon is successful always, even in his own 
particular specialty, and when recovery is 
being retarded and the disability unduly pro- 
longed, get another doctor’s opinion or change 
altogether, and do not wait. In other words, 
we must, because of our responsibility as an 
insurance carrier, lend our best efforts to giv- 
ing the men every possible assistance in the 
attempt of repair. Of course, it means super- 
vision, but this is a part of the responsibility 
assumed. It also means a knowledge of doc- 
tors, of disabilities and of the human equa- 
tion; also a dash of common sense, for by 
fitting the doctor to the injury, by having a 
correct diagnosis made without delay, using 
or seeing that all the instruments of precision 
are used, to find out just what the trouble is, 
our injured are going off the pension list 
sooner, and fewer permanent disability ratings 
will have to be made. Saving? Exactly so, 
and this is where the greatest saving from 
every standpoint can be made. Will cheap 
service do it? It never did, and it never will. 


HuMAN SIDE OF QUESTION 

We said it meant supervision. So it does, but 
it means the supervision of an organized ser- 
vice department, just as any other department 
of an insurance company must be organized to 
be effective. It is the only way to give the in- 
jured a fair show, the only way to make good 
on the human responsibility job we have un- 
dertaken. It is the only way our loss expense 
can be cut down and kept down; the only way 
we can handle the one of many (probably the 
most vital) problems confronting us to-day; 
and not until we have worked this out can 
workmen’s compensation be considered any- 
thing but a failure. And again we must say it 
is ourselves who have failed, not workmen’s 
compensation. 

We are not advocating larger fees. Far from 
it. The industrial injury specialist is not a 
“bill padder” or a “too many calls” man—not 
at all—for he prides himself on getting the 
men back to work speedily and at the lowest 
possible cost. He will not have infections—at 
least, of his own making—and he knows how 
to stop infection when due to the character of 
the wound, for he knows how to do it. He 
also knows when an X-ray is necessary, or an 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialist, a neu- 
rologist, an orthopedist, and electro-thera- 
peutist. He tells us right away, and we get 
them quickly and at reasonable fees, provided 
our organization is sound, and down goes the 
indemnity ratio; the number of professional 
calls are reduced ;,the injured are satisfied, will 
not malinger; the assured are pleased; hence, 
more clients. Does not this bespeak a profit- 
able business ? 


How to Meet THE ISSUE 
We said all surgeons cannot be successful 
all the time. True, we are bound to get per- 
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manent disabilities, but let us do a little 
“watchful waiting” on these permanent dis- 
abilities, then have just the right specialist 
figure out if the so-called permanent disability 
impairment cannot be reduced. Very often it 
can be. The question then arises: Is the ex- 
pense justified? Try it and watch the reduc- 
tion in the permanent disability ratings. /t 
costs to save, always, in every transaction of 
life. 

Nothing to our mind was more deplorable 
then when the injured men were cast off after 
the “ninety-day period” had expired. Cast off 
to gravitate into the hands of some incompe- 
tent physician or surgeon, who, indifferent and 
non-interested, took a portion of the weekly 
indemnity away from the injured, which still 
further disheartened and discouraged him and 
incidentally reduced the surplus of the insur- 
ance companies. All of which could have been 
avoided many times had we kept them in the 
hands of our competent and interested sur- 
geons a little longer. Human interest is a 
tremendously big factor in life. Apply it to 
workmen’s compensation. Let us not. get 
panicky, but go steadily on our way, perfect- 
ing our safety and medical organization, sift- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, getting the best 
talent obtainable, working out each problem 
one by one, but always flavoring our efforts 
with humanity, fulfilling our contracts, using 
the same skill in management and develop- 
ment of our organization that has made the 
business of insurance the world over the 
“oreatest in the land.” 


SUMMER—AND SOME ARE NOT 

How about burglary policies? Have you 
followed the news columns of the local papers 
for announcements of vacation trips, weddings 
and other social events? 

June, July and August—these are the times 
when property-owners are most lax and care- 
less about open windows and doors, and the 
first and second-story men of the age are well 
aware of this weakness. 

Even while friends are visiting on the front 
porch, the light-fingered gentry are making 
entrances by the rear door, which was left 
open to cool the house. These events happen 
in the daylight as well as at night. 

Burglars and thieves rarely travel through 
the suburbs these days without the greatest 
comfort. They ride in imposing touring cars 
and thus avoid suspicion—incidentally having 
the means of making a quick and successful 
get-away with Mr. Anybody’s property that 
might appeal to them. 

Then the June brides who are just opening 
up their new homes. They have many new 
and pretty things that they treasure dearly. 
The loss of these means much to them—and 
yet these are the very first things the thief 
takes as he watches every new home, taking 
advantage of the inexperienced housekeeper. 

If you have not called on the groom yet, do 
sO as soon as possible. You will be able to 
save this family from much anxiety and worry. 

Likewise the families who are moving to 
the country or to the seashore. They will be 
grateful for your call. 
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SURETY RESERVES 





Necessity for Adequate Reinsurance and 
Loss Funds 





A PROPOSED METHOD 





Problem of Weak Companies—Experience in the 
Past—Other Reserves 

In an article in the May Monthly Casualty 
and Surety Section attention was called to the 
proposed Model Surety Bill, which is being 
prepared at the instance of the Insurance 
Commissioners, and which they propose to 
have enacted into law in each of the several 
States, so as to have substantially a uniform 
surety law throughout the country. One of 
the subjects in which the Commissioners are 
chiefly interested is that of providing for ade- 
quate reserves to be carried by surety com- 
panies, and this subject is receiving special 
consideration not only by the committee of 
the Insurance Commissioners, but also by 
leading surety men, as it is realized that the 
present method of fixing reserves is unsatis- 
factory and that the problem of providing an 
adequate system is a difficult one. 


REINSURANCE RESERVE 

There is no difficulty about the reserve for 
reinsurance. Surety companies, like insurance 
companies, should carry the unearned portion 
of each premium as a reserve, so that in event 
of insolvency of the company there will be a 
fund to reinsure the outstanding bonds or to 
refund the unearned premium. it is perhaps 
best to calculate this reserve on the monthly 
pro rata basis, as that gives the exact result, 
although the plan by which fifty per cent of 
the current premium income is carried is ap- 
proximately correct, and at present is in gen- 
eral use. 

Loss RESERVE 

The principal difficulty is in arriving at a 
proper reserve for losses. The present regu- 
lations of the Insurance Commissioners re- 
quire all surety companies to carry a specific 
reserve against each pending unadjusted claim. 
The amount of the reserve is fixed by the 
proper officers of the company, subject only to 
verification by the Insurance Commissioner 
at each periodical examination—generally once 
in three years. This method of fixing the loss 
reserve was the one originally adopted many 
years ago for fire insurance companies, and 
the same method has been adopted in certain 
other lines of insurance where there is no 
special difficulty in determining what reserve 
should be carried in particular cases. In other 
lines of insurance it is not satisfactory. Mani- 
lestly, it would not be satisfactory for lia- 
bility insurance, because of the inherent diffi- 
culty in even approximating the amount that 
may be recovered in a suit for damages for 
personal injuries. To meet this situation a 
system of reserves based upon the average re- 
covery, or what is assumed to be the average 
recovery, has been fixed and the result is 


fairly satisfactory. The surety business, like 
liability insurance, presents unusual features 
which must be met in an unusual way. The 
problems growing out of claims under surety 
bonds are so complex, and the facts in many 
cases so complicated and difficult to ascertain, 
that the problem of determining a proper re- 
serve to be carried is extremely difficult. 

It would not do to say that the full amount 
of the claim should be carried as a reserve 
for in many cases a reserve is really necessary 
long before a claim for a definite amount is 
filed, and in others, claims clearly excessive or 
having absolutely no merit are made; nor 
would it do to require the full amount of the 
bond to be carried in each case where a claim 
was made, for this would make all the com- 
panies insolvent. Not only is it inherently diffi- 
cult to determine what is an adequate reserve 
in any particular case, hut if a company has a 
small surplus and is becoming weak, it is a 
simple matter to resolve doubtful cases in its 
own favor, with the result that its reserve for 
losses is totally inadequate. The present sys- 
tem, when applied by a company that has an 
adequate surplus and is disposed to be con- 
servative, no doubt produces a satisfactory re- 
sult; but when applied by a company that has a 
very small surplus and heavy losses, does not 
produce a satisfactory result. This is shown 
by the fact that all the surety companies that 
have failed have had totally inadequate claim 
reserves, 

NEED OF A CHANGE 

The need for some change in the present 
system is manifest. It has been suggested that 
each company be required to carry as a loss 
reserve a given percentage of its current pre- 
mium income, or of its outstanding liability. 
While this might produce an amount of re- 
serve that would be sufficient to cover the un- 
adjusted claims, there is, in fact, no necessary 
relation between the amount that will have to 
be paid in settlement of pending claims and the 
amount of the current premium income, or the 
amount of the outstanding liability. This plan 
would make no distinction between companies 
that were in the habit of settling claims 
promptly and those which were in the habit of 
litigating their claims, and it would, in fact, 
cieourage a company to postpone the settle- 
ment of its claims, since the reserve would be 
the same whether the pending claims be large 
or small, Under this system it will be possible 
for a company to be absolutely insolvent as a 
result of an excess of actual unadjusted 
claims; at the same time it is likely that the 
reserve of other companies would be largely 
in excess of the amount necessary to cover 
the unadjusted claims. Such a system does 
not seem to be either logical or scientific. 

It would seem to be advisable, even neces- 
sary, to have a specific reserve against each 
pending claim; and what the Commissioners 
want is some way to check the adequacy of the 
reserves. In order to do this it has been sug- 
gested that the companies make semi-annual 
reports, showing the amount paid out as losses 
and the amount carried as a reserve against 
those losses, and to impose penalties upon 
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the companies in case it is found that their 
reserves were not sufficient. This, however, 
would be only a historical review, and would 
not aid the companies in determining a proper 
reserve, nor would it necessarily correct an 
inclination to carry inadequate reserves. 


A Succestep PLAN 

Probably the better method of checking the 
adequacy of the specific reserves is to adopt a 
system substantially as follows: Let each 
company on January 1 of each year ascertain 
the average ratio of its losses paid to pre- 
miums written during the preceding five years, 
and then let that percentage of the premiums 
on the business for the year then beginning be 
set aside as a general reserve to cover the 
losses on claims arising during the year 
(it being assumed that the loss from claims 
arising during that year will be about equal 
to the average for the preceding five years). 
Having set aside this reserve for the purpose 
of paying losses resulting from claims arising 
during the year, it will be proper to pay all 
such losses out of this reserve, and it will 
likewise be proper, in case a claim be not 
immediately adjusted, to set up out of this 
general reserve a specific reserve against such 
claim in accordance with the present system. 
If, however, the general reserve be insufficient, 
the specific reserve should come out of the 
surplus, for the specific reserve should be set 
up in any event. The losses paid on claims 
arising during the year plus the specific re- 
serves against such claims should, if the spe- 
cific reserves are adequate, be about equal te 
the general reserve; thus the general reserve 
will serve as a check against the adequacy of 
the specific reserves. It is unlikely that all the 
claims arising during any year will be adjusted 
during that year, so it is suggested that the 
general reserve be maintained for a period of 
two years following the expiration of the year 
within which it was set up. If at the end of 
that time any part of it remains, it could be 
taken down, but the specific reserves against 
the claims then pending should, of course, be 
maintained. 

Inasmuch as the basis for fixing the general 
reserve is the ratio of losses paid to premiums 
received after taking into consideration all 
the salvage recovered, it will be proper to 
credit to the general reserve for the appro- 
priate year ‘any salvage that may be recov- 
ered, except, of course, that any salvage re- 
covered after the expiration of the second 
year after that in which the claim arose may 
be credited to surplus. It is believed that this 
system would require a company at all times 
to have an adequate reserve against actual 
unadjusted claims, and that it would fairly 
represent the actual liability. 


OTHER CONTINGENCIES 

There is, however, in the surety business still 
another contingency against which a reserve 
should be provided. In the case of fire in- 
surance a loss must necessarily be discovered 
almost immediately after it occurs, and if a 
company carries a proper reinsurance reserve, 
and carries adequate reserve against pending 
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claims, it could at any time reinsure its busi- 
ness and take care of its pending claims with- 
out using its capital or surplus; but this is not 
necessarily true of a surety company, because 
losses may have occurred without being dis- 
covered, and such losses would not be covered 
by any of the present reserves. If, for ex- 
ample, a surety company reinsures its liability 
under a public official or fidelity bond, or a 
new bond be required, the reinsuring com- 
pany or the company writing the new bond 
would be liable only for defaults occurring 
after the date of the reinsurance or of the new 
bond; yet there might be on that date existing 
undiscovered losses for which the original 
surety would be liable. No reserve is pro- 
vided against this contingent liability, and it 
seems quite clear that such a reserve should be 
carried. It is difficult to find a definite basis 
upon which to fix the amount of this reserve. 
No statistics are available as to the percent- 
age of losses that are not discovered until after 
the expiration of the premium year in which 
they occurred. If this percentage could be 
obtained it would afford a basis for fixing this 
reserve. In the absence of such statistics it 
would seem that a reserve equal to about five 
to ten per cent of the current premium in- 
come would be about right. This reserve, to- 
gether with the reserve against the pending 
unadjusted claim, as above defined, would 
seem to cover the situation, and it is believed 
that the Insurance Commisioners will insist 
upon these reserves. 


VACATICNS WITH PLEASURE 

Vacation days—those vexation days! These 
are the times when every seeker for pleasure 
needs protection. Out for a good time, per- 
sons frequently neglect to take the precautions 
they should against accident. Playing games, 
tennis, baseball, golf and other out-door games 
expose individuals who spend about fifty weeks 
in the year at a desk or some quiet occupation 
to unusual hazards. Mr. Clerk is not ac- 
customed to dodging baseballs, nor is he aware 
of the dangers of a pebble on the tennis court 
which might upset his dignity as well as dislo- 
cate a limb. Doctors’ bills, surgical attendance, 
lost time—money spent! How is he going to 
take care of these things? 

Your next-door neighbor may be going on 
his vacation to-morrow. Drop in and save 
him these expenses as well as much worry. 
He'll enjoy his vacation much more. 

Is he going away? Good! A pleasant trip 
will be had if he is secured by a travel policy. 
Even if on the vacation he is not going to play 
golf or any of the other games, he may be 
going on a train or ship. Be sure that he does 
not go away without a travel policy. These 
are sma!! risks, but they will pay for your 
own vacation in the mountains, at the sea- 
shore or where you will. 


—An examination of the National Provident Fund 
of New Zealand has been completed by A. T. Traversi, 
an actuary of London. The report shows the fund to 
he in good financial condition. Under the New Zea- 
land act the fund was created to provide for old-age 
Pensions and maternity insurance, for which the bene- 
ficiaries contribute about four-fifths of the cost. 


CLAIMS MANAGEMENT 


Some of the More Important Con- 
siderations Requiring Attention 





SUITS AND SETTLEMENTS 





Liability Policies and the Adjustment of Claims 
Under Them—Negligence Lawyers 
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Casualty claims arise out of a right for re- 
covery for injuries, cr of damages caused 
through the negligence of another, or a pre- 
tension to sucha right. The avidity for money 
causes an exaggeration of such injuries, or 
damages, to procure a maximum settlement, 
and frequently occasions groundless claims. A 
legitimate claim may be promptly and liberally 
disposed of, and it is this knowledge that leads 
to the many unscrupulous pretensions that 
have no basis de facto. Collusion between 
claimants and assured is frequently the case, 
particularly since the advent of compensa- 
tion, and there can be no doubt but that 
fraud is often practiced, and that it is often 
successful against insuring companies. The 
personal character of an employer or an as- 
sured has a considerable bearing on the pro- 
fitableness of a risk and should be given care- 
ful consideration by the underwriter. 


THe Cost oF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


It is not to be assumed that all claims and 
suits may be promptly disposed of; on the 
contrary, many are not deserving of settle- 
ment consideration and should be fought to 
a court adjudication regardless of cost. The 
practice of some companies to settle any and 
all claims, regardless of evidence of fraud, is 
pernicious and has been largely creative of 
present conditions; nor can it be said that such 
a practice tends toward economy, for experi- 
ence has clearly demonstrated the contrary. 
On the other hand, an accumulation of claims 
and suits is unquestionably an expensive 
burden requiring an extra and large staff of 
employees. Such accumulations more or less 
obstruct the proper handling of new claims 
presented and predispose a department to dis- 
order and expense. Prompt and, if necessary, 
liberal settlements proniote efficiency and good 
standing and bespeak economy. 


CLAIMS AND Suits SETTLEMENTS 

Claims are not difficult of adjustment if 
claimants and adjusters are predisposed to 
fairness; it is probable that two, or more, 
capable claim adjusters would vary but little 
in a determination of the value of any claim, 
based on a given statement of facts. The 
primary difficulty to a direct and amicable ad- 
justment, particularly in cases of a permanent 
disability, is a claimant’s personal sentiment 
of his resultant condition, with the possible in- 
herent disposition toward speculation through 
the arbitrament of a sympathetic jury. This 
sentiment and disposition, however, owing to 
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the gradual acceptance of a more hopeful fu- 
ture, and considering the delays encountered in 
litigation, wear away and an amicable adjust- 
ment becomes more feasible. 

The main constituents of a claim for per- 
sonal injuries are loss of wages or money, 
medicines and medical services; consequent 
pain and suffering and the permanency of the 
injury. Against the claim may be weighed 
the liability, or the negligence of the party oc- 
casioning the accident and the contributory 
negligence, if any, of the claimant. 

The investigation of a minor injury to a 
member of the public may beget a claim where 
none would otherwise be made, but such a 
probability, in the light of present-day ex- 
perience, is so remote that an investigation 
of the case is accepted as imperative. Such 
minor accidents should be settled for a small 
amount, if possible, on the occasion of a first 
visit to the person injured. 


NEGLIGENCE LAWYERS 

Seyond question, many attorneys, partic- 
ularly in the larger cities, would adopt other 
occupations than the practice of their profes- 
sion, were it not for the volume of accidents 
constantly occurring. To profit through the 
exercise of their profession they must pro- 
cure cases, and the persuasion of “runners” 
and “ambulance chasers,’ upon whom they 
must depend, is not always to be commended 
for truthfulness or method. 
the law and the merit of cases are to some ex- 


Indifference to 


tent a cause of congested court calendars. 

A discussion of the methods pursued by 
known negligence attorneys, gleaned from the 
experience of insurance companies’ adjusters, 
would be interesting and instructive. It 
should result in the maintenance of a suit- 
able record of such as are predisposed to de- 
ceit and the prosecution of fraudulent claims, 
and of the many who serve summonses with- 
out being authorized or retained. Some negli- 
gence attorneys allege a greater liberality by 
some adjusters and companies than by others. 
They gauge the companies and their adjusters 
generally, then why should not the companies 
and their adjusters coilectively gauge the neg- 
ligence lawyers? There is no other class or 
profession that could be so summarily dis- 
ciplined through the co-operation of insurance 
companies and public service corporations. 

The negligence lawyer usually wants a quick 
settlement, primarily because he needs his fifty 
per centum, more particularly because he can- 
not hold his clientele; furthermore, if he is ex- 
perienced, he will entertain doubt of the out- 
come of his case, of the relial ility of his 
client and witnesses, of his having entered suit 
against a proper defendant and the possible 
difficulty in collecting a judgment. He is al- 
ways mindful of the delays of litigation and 
the possibility of appeals from verdicts. 


Casuatty Portcy Forms 
Policy forms are usually considered hy un- 
derwriters with due regard for the experience 
gleaned through claims departments. As a 
matter of fact, policy terms are studied more 
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by the claims man daily and in the routine of 
his work than by any counterman or under- 
writer. ‘The claims man is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the hazard under each form of policy 
and the particular features of the text that 
tend to lessen or augment his company’s lia- 
bility as determined by ordinances and court 
decisions. Such being undeniably the case, 
would not a discussion of policy forms by 
claims men be productive of beneficial re- 
sults ? 

It has always been more or less remarkable 
how little regard the public, and brokers gen- 
erally, have for the text of policies. A gen- 
eral assumption is that a policy covers an 
automobile instead of the owner or others 
who may be insured, Such an undue conclu- 
sion frequently results 1n dissatisfaction that is 
harmful to all concerned and might be ob- 
viated. 

Another form of pulicy frequently issued 
and deserving of caretuf consideration is the 
owners’ indemnity, or contingent policy, some- 
times called “owners’ defense” policy. ‘This 
form of policy is imended to protect an 
owner of realty who has let certain work to 
independent contractors and is written at a 
low premium. The policy of itself is fair and 
equitable to all concerned, though the premium 
is inadequate to the risk involved. Some 
owners who are engaged in the building busi- 
ness, and who are financially responsible take 
advantage of the low premium rate to pro- 
tect themselves and incorporate and own a 
small concern to pertorm the work, which 
latter concern does not procure insurance 
coverage. As a consequence, the burden is 
upon the owner and his insurance carrier for 
both public and employers’ liability. This form 
of policy should be issued only where an in- 
dependent contractor has separate insurance 
coverage with the same insurance carrier. 

As was previously stated, in a preceding is- 
sue of THe Spectator, the purpose of these 
articles has been to superficially present a 
basis of casualty claims departmental work for 
general discussion by claims men, to promote 
improvement and a better co-operation. If the 
series results productively, it will have well 
served the purpose. 

ORGANIZES ON STOCK BASIS 

The American Indemnity Company of Chi- 
cago, which has been operating on the mutual 
assessment plan, has been reorganized on the 
stock basis. Charles A. White is president of 
the newly-reorganized company, and Harry W. 
Overman is vice-president; Norman A. Larson, 
secretary, and Edwin C. Davisson, treasurer. 
Messrs. White and Overman have represented a 
number of stock companies in Chicago for some 
vears. The American Indemnity has_ issued 
three forms of level premium policies: <A $5000 
income accident and health contract, a $2000 in- 
come accident and sickness policy, with a death 
benefit, and a $1000 accident policy covering 
disability and dismemberment from _ specified 
causes. 


—The stockholders of the Massachusetts Bonding at 
a meeting ths week voted to reduce the capital from 
$2,000,000 to $1,500,000, transferring the difference to 


surplus. 





AUTOMOBILE NOTES: 


ILLINOIS AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE 














Supplementary Ruling Governing Mutual 
Fire and Casualty Companies 





Supplementing his ruling as to the writing of 
full coverage automobile insurance by stock, 
fire or casualty companies under certain con- 
ditions, Insurance Superintendent Potts has 
promulgated a ruling interpreting certain sec- 
tions of the law enacted in 1915, providing for 
the organization and management of mutual in- 
surance corporations other than life. Under 
this ruling the powers of the mutual, fire and 
casualty companies have been materially broad- 
ened as to the writing of automobile insurance. 
Two general propositions are embraced in the 
ruling: first, that mutual fire insurance com- 
pany incorporated under the law of 1915 may 
avail itself of all the privileges specified in the 
act, including, among other things, the writ- 
ing of automobile collision, property damage, 
fire and theft insurance; second, that a mutual 
casualty company incorporated under a speci- 
fied section of that law, or which has adopted 
the act by resolution, may transact a full cover- 
age automobile business as permitted by the act, 
which provides for the ‘making of insurance 
against loss, expense and liability resulting 
from the ownership, maintenance or use of any 
automobile or other vehicle.’’ In the case of a 
company incorporated under a previous law its 
articles of incorporation must show its power 
to transact the kinds of insurance enumerated 
in the various sections of the law referred to. 
Superintendent Potts holds that in order for a 
mutual fire or casualty company, incorporated 
under previously enacted laws and adopting the 
1915 act, to extend its power beyond that set 
forth in the articles of incorporation, it will be 
necessary to amend same by proper procedure 
before such powers can be enlarged. 





GETS GREAT EASTERN AGENCY 

The Purnell-Dudley Company has been ap- 
pointed Cook county general agents for the au- 
tomobile, general liability and burglary de- 
partments of the Great Eastern Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. Eugene Durand, who has 
been general agent for the personal accident 
and health department of the Great Eastern in 
Chicago, goes with the Purnell-Dudley Com- 
pany as manager of the accident and health de- 
partment. The Great Eastern recently added 
$100,000 to its paid-in capital. 


LOSS OF USE OF CAR 

In consideration of an additional premium 
the Queen of New York will extend the cover- 
age under its automobile policies to cover loss 
of use of the automobile, not exceeding the sum 
‘nsured, upon the following terms and condi- 
tions: 

If the said automobile shall, during the term 
of this insurance, be so damaged by the hazards 
insured against under the within policy as to 
render it unfit for ordinary use, this company 
shall be liable at the rate of $..... . per working 
day, from the date notice of the accident is 
received, as provided in the policy, for the num- 
ber of working days which would be required, 
with ordinary diligence and dispatch, to repair 
the said automobile or to replace it, to the 


satisfaction of the assured. 
In the event that the automobile shall be re- 
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placed by the company, or that payment jg 
made on basis of total loss, then, and in that 
event, this company shall be liable only for the 
number of working days during which the ags- 
sured has been deprived of use of the said ay- 
tomobile, computed as above provided, not ex- 
ceeding seven (7) working days in all. 

The period of loss of use shall not be lim- 
ited by date of expiration of this insurance. 

A period of 24 hours constitutes the “day” 
referred to in this policy form. Subject in all 
other respects to the terms and conditions of 
this policy. 


LESSONS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 

The following story, which appeared in The 
New York Times on Monday, is illustrative of 
the absolute necessity for automobile protec- 
tion. The incidents recited speak for them- 
selves: 

One person was killed and a number injured 
in automobile accidents in New York and 
vicinity yesterday. 

Trying to avoid hitting a man who was rid- 
ing a bicycle, Mark Barone turned his automo- 
bile sharply in Forrest street, Orange, N. J., 
yesterday afternoon, and plunged into a group 
of boys playing on the sidewalk. Miriko Vingo, 
nine years old, died a few hours later at the 
Orange Memorial Hospital from injuries he suf- 
fered. Charles de Slefino, who was playing with 
Vingo, was injured about the head. 

John Speckeder of Hoboken and Henry Schultz 
of Brooklyn were injured in an accident late 
Saturday night at Nolan’s Point, N. J., when the 
automobile in which they were riding was struck 
by a freight train. 

Samuel Serambo of Newark was run down by 
an automobile in front of his home Saturday 
night and taken to St. James Hospital, Newark, 
by Wilbur Cann, who was driving the car. 

Seven men, said to be members of the Rambler 
Way Association, Manhattan, were injured 
yesterday afternoon in a smash in Whitestone, 
L. I. Four were taken to the Flushing Hospi- 
tal in a serious condition. The accident is be- 
ing investigated by the Queens police, because 
the car in which they were riding was said to 
have belonged to Robert J. Lake of Newton, 
L. I., who had left it at a garage in Manhattan 
to be overhauled, and who said he had given no 
one permission to use it. 


MOTOR UNDERWRITERS SUE 
ASSOCIATION 

Suit has been filed in the Supreme Court at 
New York Against the Fire Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York by Merrill, Rogers & Terry, 
attorneys for the Manufacturers and Dealers 
Motor Underwriters. The suit is brought 
against the association, and its officers and 
directors of 1914, for $350,000. The complaint 
alleges that the Fire Brokers Association, 
through its directors, conspired to injure the 
Manufacturers and Dealers Motor Underwriters 
by threatening to discontinue business with the 
companies represented in the Manufacturers and 
Dealers Motor Underwriters. The complaint 
also alleges that by reason of these threats the 
companies discontinued their agreement with 
the Motor Underwriters concern, and that it 
thereby suffered a loss of $350,000, for which it 
asks judgment. 





LIABILITY DECISION IN MARYLAND 

The case of Albert Rasher against the Gott- 
lieb-Bauernschmidt-Straus Brewing Company 
and Capt. Warren A. Blake for personal injuries 
was decided recently by a jury in the Baltimore 
City Court before Judge Stanton in favor of 
the defendant, Warren A. Blake. The facts 
were very similar to those in the case of J. 
Cookman Boyd against Harry Fitzjarrel, in 
which a guest in an automobile could hold the 
host lable for personal injuries arising out of 
an accident, in which they were both passen- 
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gers and on business or pleasure bent, but the 
jury in the case tried considered the seeming 
harshness of such a law and rendered a verdict 
in favor of Cartain Blake, one of the defend- 
ants, the court releasing the other defendant 
—the Gottlieb - Bauernschmidt-Straus Brew- 
ing Company — from liability after the plain- 
tiff's testimony was in. James J. Garmody and 
Marris A. Rome of Baltimore were the attor- 
neys for Captain Blake. The suit was for $5000 
and the injuries consisted of a broken arm, lac- 
eration of the forehead and other injuies. 


IDENTIFYING “WANTED” AUTO- 
MOBILES 


The New York city police department is 
training its forces to identify automobiles by 
their physical characteristics, so that a car 
that is ‘‘wanted’’ may be picked up, even though 
it was impossible to get its number. 

All of the outlet posts of the city are con- 
nected with a single-alarm system and the de- 
scription of stolen cars, cars containing crim- 
inals, or those wanted for any other reason, are 
communicated as soon as the crime is reported. 
The importance of training these outlet men to 
know the makes of the cars is obvious. Even- 
tually every man on the force will receive the 
instructions and a short course has already been 
incorporated into the course of training for re- 
cruits. The identification system comprises a 
comparison of the individual features of vari- 
ous cars, which are called the “factors of iden- 
tification.’’ 


THEFTS REPORTED IN DETROIT 


The Detroit police report that they have un- 
earthed a gang of automobile thieves which has 
been operating in and about that city for some 
time. The gang has made a specialty of steal- 
ing parts and by means of an interchange of 
loot has been able to assemble a number of 
cars, Which were subsequently sold. One arrest 
has been made and parts valued at $1000 were 
said to found in possession of the prisoner. 


BRANCH OF BUREAU AT DETROIT 


A branch of the National Workmens Compen- 
sation Service Bureau will be established in 
Detroit, Mich., following a conference between 
the Detroit Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion and A. W. Whitney of New York, man- 
ager of the Bureau. Charles H. Garrison, of 
the Employers Liability in Detroit, has been 
elected secretary of the Detroit committee of 
five, which will be the governing body. 


JOINS AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 

F. V. Bennett, formerly associated with the 
Los Angeles office of the Autna Accident and Li- 
ability, has been appointed special agent for 
the American Automobile Insurance Company, 
working out of the Chicago branch office. Prior 
to going to Los Angeles, Mr. Bennett served as 
Special agent for the Altna companies in the 
Wisconsin field. 


NORD-DEUTSCHE GENERAL AGENT 

The Nord-Deutsche has appointed the John F. 
Curry as general agent in New York for the 
automobile department. The agency has begun 
Writing automobile, fire, theft, property dam- 
age and collision insurance. 


DISCUSS IOWA RULING 


Personal Accident Underwriters Hear 
Report of Statistical Committee 


LUSITANIA LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


Other Matters at Bureau Meeting—Standard 
Manual Problem 


The governing committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Underwriters 
met at the office of the Workmens Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau in New York city on 
Thursday afternoon. Reports were received 
from the committee of five on statistics, the 
committee on standard manual and the com- 
mittee on reimbursement for losses sustained 
by reason of the sinking of the steamship 
Lusitania. 

Benedict D. Flynn, chairman, rendered a re- 
port on behalf of the committee of five on 
statistics, showing that his committee has done 
exceptionally fine work in collecting statistics 
from the twenty-six members of the Bureau, 
practically every member having reported. 
These statistics are now being assembled, and 
when so assembled will set forth extremely in- 
teresting and important information that has 
not heretofore been available. The committee 
will shortly send out to the members a second 
group of statistical qustions, which, when re- 
ceived, will be assembled in a manner similar 
to that governing the first group. 

John M. Parker, chairman of the committce 
on standard manual reported that a _ large 
number of copies of the standard manual had 
been recently printed and distributed among 
accident insurance companies in different parts 
of the country. He likewise reported that his 
committee had under consideration now 2500 
various suggestions for modification of the 
items of the manual. 

The report of the committee on reimburse- 
ment for losses sustained by reason of the 
s‘nking of the steamship Lusitania showed that 
the members of the Bureau had been recom- 
mended to place their claims in the hands of 
a Washington firm of attorneys (which a num- 
ber of companies had already done) if they 
thought advisable, otherwise to give their 
claims individual attention. The report showed 
likewise that the United States Government 
had not taken as yet any action other than to 
receive the claims. 

The matter of the Bureau’s making applica- 
tion for membership in the National Insurance 
Council was left to the discretion of the chair- 
man and the secretary. 

The subject of accident and health insur- 
ance policies in Iowa came up for discussion, 
and the consensus of opinion was that the 
standard bill of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners should be introduced in 
the next session of the Legislature of that 
State—January, 1917. It is understood that In- 
surance Commissioner Emory H. English of 
Iowa will be asked to modify his recent ruling 
so that it will not become operative until after 
the Legislature convenes. Otherwise the com- 
panies will have to go to great expense in 
printing and preparing policies that will accord 
with the official ruling. 
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WAR RISK ACCIDENTS 





Companies Restrict Policies and Increase 
Rates 





In view of the strained relations existing be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, resulting 
in the call for the National Guard, many acci- 
dent and health companies have had to take 
precaution in the matter of war riders. The 
uncertainty as to whether the country will be 
forced into war and thereby necessitate the 
enlistment of National Guardsmen in the regu- 
lar army, has compelled the insurance com- 
panies to take such steps as will protect the 
interests of all policyholders. At a meeting 
of a number of casualty company officials last 
week the subject of war riders was discussed. 
It was the consensus of opinion at this meet- 
ing that the matter be left to the individual 
companies. It is understood, however, that 
most companies will restrict the terms of their 
policies and increase the rates. 

Two companies have already announced that 
they will not accept regulars but will issue 
policies to National Guardsmen for $1000 
single indemnity (death and dismemberment 
contracts) at the rate of $50. Of course, the 
National Guardsmen may later be enrolled 
among the regulars, but the latter will not be 
insured under these policies. It is believed 
that other companies will take similar action 
in the near future. The two companies which 
have already acted are the Travelers of Hart- 
ford and the Preferred Accident of New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS RATING BOARD 
PLANS 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Rating and Inspection Bureau the most inter- 
esting feature was the appointment of a special 
committee, consisting of the Maryland Casualty, 
Travelers, Massachusetts Employees Insurance 
Association and the American Mutual, to confer 
with the Employers Liability, with the object of 
bringing that company back into the Bureau to 
be run under an amended constitution which 
will remove the voting power from the Insurance 
Department and its membership on commit- 
tees. In other words, the plan under which the 
Bureau has been operated is confessedly un- 
satisfactory and it is likely that, as a result of 
the conferences, the pure premium will be fixed 
by the Bureau and the expense loadings de- 
termined by the companies individually with the 
Department. No criticism is attached to Man- 
ager Lemuel G. Hodgkins, formerly Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner, for he was re-elected 
and the make-up of the various important com- 
mittees unchanged. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS IN 
OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Industrial Commission, in an 
opinion by Chairman McDonald, has held that 
it has no authority to read into the new work- 
men’s compensation act any hazardous occupa- 
tions not already included in the law. The act 
provides that hazardous occupations not enum- 
erated shall come within the act, but the Com- 
mission held that the legislature had provided 
no procedure by which the omitted occupations 
could be declared included. 
Blessing filed a dissenting opinion, holding it 
was clearly the legislature’s intent to confer 
authority on the Commission to include omitted 
occupations, 


Commissioner 











MANAGERS ORGANIZE 


Association of National Scope Formed 
at Toledo, Ohio 





FIFTY DELEGATES PRESENT 





State Conferences Sent Representatives—Officers 
Elected . 


A meeting of the members and delegates of 
the accident and health associations and con- 
ferences of the various States met in Toledo, 
Ohio, on June 19, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a National Agency and Managers Accident 
and Health Association. The convention was 
attended by fifty members and delegates of the 
various associations. J.S. Greenwald of Cleve- 
land called the meeting to order, outlining the 
with respect to 
organizing a national association. L. C. Jef- 
frey of Pittsburg was appointed temporary 
chairman and J. S. Greenwald temporary sec- 
retary, both of whom were later elected per- 
manent chairman and secretary, respectively, 
of the convention, 

After the roll call and seating of delegates, 
Mr. Jeffrey addressed the convention as to the 
purpose and object in organizing the nationa! 
association, reviewing accident and health 
field conditions as they now exist with respect 
to the proper conduct and underwriting of the 
business, outlining vast improvements and re- 
sults that could only be accomplished with 
the united effort and strength of the national 
body for the uplifting and betterment of acci- 
dent and health The 
convention was further addressed by Jesse C. 
Green, Thomas D. Russell of Cleveland, FE. S. 
Deleplane of St. Louis, as well as other dele- 
gates, on local, State and national organiza- 
tion and development work, which roused 
great enthusiasm in the project sought. 

The chairman appointed a committee of 
three delegates on constitution, Jesse C. Green, 
Cleveland; F. J. Bergold, Pittsburg; Thomas 
D. Russell, Cleveland, assisted by counsel, and 
the chairman of which committee reported 
later to the convention the draft of constitu- 


purpose for this convention 


insurance as a whole. 
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tion, and after a thorough discussion the con- 
stitution was approved and accepted. It was 
decided that this organization shall be known 
as the National Agency Managers Association 
of Health and Accident Insurance, to be 
vested with a president, five vice-presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer and a board of seven 
directors. 
OFFICERS AND DiRECTORS 

The following were elected to the re- 
spective President, L. C. Jeffrey, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; vice-presidents, J. D. Mominee, 
Toledo, Ohio; J. C. Murray, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
J. Hanowell, Columbus, Ohio; E. S. Dele- 
plane, St. Louis, Mo.; Jesse C. Green, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, E. Anger, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; treasurer, J. S. Greenwald, Cleveland, 
Ohio; directors, F. J. Bergold, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
H. W. Voice, Toledo, Ohio; Robert C 
Maginity, St. Louis, Mo.; Thomas D. Russell, 
Cleveland, Ohio; D. D. Spitzer, Columbus, 
Ohio; H. S. Fouse, Pittsburg, Pa.; Robert 
Bowie, Ohio. 


offices : 


I’avor I'epERATIONS 

A resolution was unanimously passed by the 
convention that the national association is in 
hearty sympathy with and endorses the ac- 
tivities of the insurance federations of the 
various States and pledges them hearty co- 
operation and support. 

The convention was then addressed by a 
number of delegates on topics of vital interest 
to the various associations interested. A re- 
cess was then called by the chairman for the 
convention banquet, held at the Secor hotel, 
Thomas D. Russell of Cleveland acting as 
toastmaster, after which a night session was 
held, bringing the convention to a close. The 
convention was entertained at luncheon at the 
courtesy of the Toledo Casualty Conference. 
Tuesday morning, June 20, a meeting was held 
by the newly-elected board of directors, with 
President L. C. Jeffrey, ex-officio, electing 
Robert Bowie of Cleveland permanent chair- 
man of the board of directors, at which meet- 
ing a number of subjects were taken up and 
arrangements were made for furthering the 
activities and purposes of the national asso- 
ciation. 

Frank F, Gentach, of the firm of Collister 
Gentach & Kavanaugh, of Cleveland, was 
elected by the board of directors as general 
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counsel. President Jeffrey will appoint several 
committees at a later date. 

The convention was attended by delegates 
from the following local associations and con. 
ferences: Cleveland Casualty Conference, 
Louisville Casualty Conference, Toledo Casy- 
alty Conference, Michigan Casualty Sales 
Association, Columbus Casualty Conference, 
the Maine Assicent and Health Underwriters 
Conference, the Managers Monthly Accident 
and Health Association of Pittsburg, the St, 
Louis Industrial Health and Accident Man- 
agers Association, the Casualty Conference of 
Greater Kansas. 

Irom all indications the next regular meet- 
ing of the national organization will be an 
enthusiastic one. The place and date will be 
designated by President L. C. Jeffrey. 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 

The States of Texas, Kentucky and Wiscon- 
sin recently joined in of the 
American Indemnity Galveston, 
Tex., and have rendered a favorable report. 
The examination was made as of April 30 last, 
at which date the company showed assets of 
$1,203,549 and a surplus to policyholders of 
$817,752, including the capital of $500,000. In 
concluding their report, the examiners state that 
they are convinced that the company is finan- 
cially sound, that its affairs are efficiently 
managed, that its business is increasing con- 
stantly, at the same time being conservatively 
underwitten, that it is maintaining sound re- 
serves, that it has been and is dealing fairly 
with its policyholders, and has every prospect 
of success. 


an examination 
Company of 


APRIL AND MAY EMBEZZLEMENTS 

Press notices and dispatches, as collated by 
the bonding department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, indicate, for 
the months of April and May, 1916, the follow- 
ing defalcations: 


April, May, 
1916. 1916. 
Banks and trust compa- 

OO OOO OCA TOOrT $249,436 $176,481 
Beneficial associations 66,189 64,000 
PUBMC SELVICE: «:6:60:</5'00 00 56,116 99,072 
General business ......... 270,413 68,610 
Insurance companies 2,015  -— cesses 
Transportation companies 13,483 19,470 
MASCOTIBNGOUS 6600100 000800 11,678 24,562 

MOU iis eons ca $660,330 $452,195 














AGENTS! 


assured. 


mending its use. 


16 East 23rd Street 


INDUSTRO FIRST AID CABINET 





Let Us Get Together 


Our salesmen’s efforts cannot be nearly as effective with your clients 
as your mere suggestion to them would be. 
commission to you direct or allow that amount as a discount to your 


The fact that the installation of our Industro First Aid Cabinet will 
reduce your assured’s premium is sufficient reason for your recom= 


For our exact proposition address: 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BROKERS! 


We will pay our agents’ 


New York City 
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Devoted to Industrial Life, Accident and Health Insurance and the General Interests of Underwriting in Those Branches, Comments on 
Current Events, Suggestions and Hints for Field Workers, Technical Instruction, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 





ISSUED MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Concerning the Industrial Supplement 
to The Spectator 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


For the Improvement of the Agent in the Indus- 
trial Field—Many Features Offered—Plans 
for the Future 
In its constant policy of constructive effort 
on behalf of every the 
ance business, THe Specrator has begun the 


branch of insur- 
issuance of a monthly supplement devoted ex- 
clusively to the rapidly growing business of 
industrial life, accident and health insurance. 
The demands of the thousands of agents, who 
derive their livelihood from this class of busi- 
ness, for a thoroughly up-to-date educational 
paper, from which they may obtain accurate 
and authoritative information and inspiration 
for the purpose of bettering themselves and 
benefiting the insurance business as a whole, 
have led the publishers of THe Specrator to 
fill this need. 

In the course of the year there will appear 
in this supplement many original articles of an 
inspirational and practical nature, written espe- 
cially for Tue Specraror by successful men in 
the field and also executives of agency forces 
The 
important activities of many organizations con- 
nected with the industrial life and casualty in- 
surance business throughout the country will 


as well as home office representatives. 


be given due attention, with a view to bringing 
out the significance of various practices for the 
general welfare of the agent, his company and 
the business of insurance. 

Important statistical matter 
careful students of insurance affairs will ap- 
pear from time to time that will prove of un- 
told value to the industrial insurance world. 
Not the least important topics presented will 
be taken from the records of the agents them- 
selves, giving others an opportunity to learn 
much to their own profit by carefully digesting 


compiled by 


all material that appears in these columns. 
SuccessFuL MEN 
The force of personality in the insurance 
business will not be overlooked, and due at- 


New York, Thursday, January 13, 1916 


tention will be given to the spreading of the 
personal equation by means of sketches of men 
who have made enviable reputations for them- 
selves because of their persistent efforts. 
Hints on the ways and means of attaining 
notable positions in the insurance world will 
be given by men who have attained success. 
Valuable 
their clauses and conditions will be a feature 
that will look Agency 


changes and promotions will be 


information regarding policies, 


agents forward to. 
announced 
through the news columns, as well as the rec- 
ords of various producers in all parts of the 
country. 

Realizing the full importance of what com- 
panies are doing for agents, such as employees’ 
welfare work, THe Spectator will not overlook 
nor spare any effort to disseminate every detail 
of special inducements to agents. For this 
reason also space will be given to the workings 
of the various departments of the insurance 
companies, with a view to bringing out the cor- 
relation between every branch of great organ- 
izations and the agency department; the sig- 
nificance of various records and details that 
are kept up at the home offices where thou- 
sands of agents find it impossible ever to go; 
just what the work of the medical department 
means, the claim department, lost policies, and 
many other features of vital importance to the 
efficiency of an agent, assistant or superin- 
tendent, and of an insurance organization. 


INDUCEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Of almost equally great moment are the 


activities of the companies with regard to their 
policyholders; just are 
being made by the insurers to the insuring pub- 


what inducements 
lic, in the way of aiding the latter to better 
understand life and to attain greater happi- 
ness and comfort. The welfare work of some 
of the large insurance corporations has been 
worthy of the most laudable comments. Any 
new feature of this kind that the 
man in the field in spreading the cause of in- 


will assist 


surance will be presented in a lucid, interesting 
and precise manner for the convenience of the 
reader. 

As the educational movement among insur- 
ance interests has become a timely issue, with 
particular stress upon the improvement of the 
standard among agents in society as well as 
their personal improvement as business or pro- 


fessional men, no opportunity to give instruc- 
tion and aid of the highest character will be 
readable accounts 


overlooked. Accurate and 


of the proceedings of agency meetings and 
association activities will be given for the bene- 
fit of the insurance agent as well as the busi- 


ness as a whole. 


PLAIN TALK 

Many of the articles that will appear in the 
columns of this supplement will be found in- 
valuable as canvassing documents. ‘lo miss a 
single issue may be to overlook an opportunity 
that will change your entire career as an in- 
man. Some little point which 


surance may 


never have occurred to you may be so ex- 


pressed as to fill a long-felt want. It may 
answer the argument your prospect advanced 
the day he turned you down. 
Aside from this educational 
great importance of the news columns wherein 


feature is the 


are contained the records of the activities of 
the many companies engaged in this business. 
It may be that the news of a promotion or 
importance to 


change will be of such great 


you as to alter your entire career—it may mean 
success in the face of failure. 

Not only is the news of industrial insurance 
contained within the covers of THe Srecrator 
once a month, but in the main body of the 
paper there appears every week a comprehen- 
sive review of the activities of every branch of 
insurance—life, fire, industrial, casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance. In these pages 
from time to time there appear articles and 
statistical data that are regarded as almost in- 
dispensable to the equipment of a successful 
insurance man to-day. 
the Industrial 


Spectator issues a fortnightly Life Insurance 


Besides Supplement, THE 
Supplement of cight pages, devoted exclusively 
to the interests of life insurance, and once a 
month issues a Casualty Supplement, devoted 
exclusively to the diversified interests of casu- 
The 
terial contained in these supplements, used in 
conjunction with the 
will prove of untold value to every ambitious 


alty and miscellaneous insurance. ma- 


industrial supplement, 
agent. 

l'rom time to time announcements concern- 
ing publications of The Spectator 
Company will be made. The books and pub- 
lications dealing with industrial life, health and 


various 


accident insurance handled by The Spectator 
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to 


Company are the standard works, and there is 
not a problem peculiar to the business that can- 
not be solved through consulting some of the 
unportant works distributed by this company. 

The service rendered by THr Specrator to 
its patrons and to the insurance world at large 
for more than forty-seven years has placed it 
in a foremost position. There will be no 
deviation from this policy of service, which, 
through new channels, has been broadened. 

In order that the aims and purposes herein 
alluded to may he the more easily and satisfac- 
torily attained, THe Specraror heartily invites 
the co-operation of superintendents, agency 
Managers, agency directors, assistants, agents 
and companies. 


THE LARGER LIFE 

The importance of social activities as a 
means of attaining success in the great field of 
insurance is exemplified by the following ex- 
tract from a sermon preached by Rev. John F. 
Carson, in the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 2, 1916. The 
title of the sermon was “Adventure of the Open 
Door,” and the person whose life the preacher 
cited as an example is D. G. C. Sinclair, super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Life in New 
York. The sermon was in part as follows: 

“Behold, I set before you an open door’’—an 
opportunity for service. There is a life of little 
perspective and a life of large perspective. There 
is a life circumscribed by its own plans and am- 
bitions and gains; there is a life which merges 
itself into ‘the world’s life and that becomes as 
big as the object for which it lives. Yesterday 
a new hospital was opened in Brooklyn—the 
Caledonian Hospital. Speakers spoke of the de- 
votion of the president of the hospital to the 
enterprise. Through many difficulties and much 
discouragement he pressed the claims of the 
enterprise until its achievement. He is a suc- 
cessful business man with many demands upon 
his time and strength, but for humanity’s sake 
he put his ability and strength and resources at 
the service of this hospital. What lies back of 
DD. G. C. Sinclair's efforts on behalf of an enter- 
prise from which he receives no return? He 
has the vision of the larger life, of the life on 
the model of Him who came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. I often think that 
there is no good reason why a man should be 
alive who is simply living for himself. What is 
the value of that? But the man who lives to do 
a good turn for another, to shed a ray of life 
here and a bit of sunniness there, to cheer the 
despondent and comfort the sorrowing and 
strengthen the weak and help the needy and 
raise the fallen and save the lost has something 
worth living for. 


THE THIEF OF TIME 


He was just going to provide help for his 
overworked wife when she took to her bed. 
Doctor, nurse and servants. 

He was just going to repair the sidewalk 
when a neighbor fell on jt and broke a leg. 
Damages. 

He was just going to insure his house, when 
the fire got ahead of him and burned it down. 
No home. 

He was just going to adjust his debts when 
his creditors closed in on him. Bankruptcy. 

Finally, he was just going to take out life in- 
surance when he died and left wife and young 
children to shift for themselves. Poverty.— 
Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin, 
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THE AMEN CORNER 





A Series of Confidential Talks With 
Industrial Agents 





THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


How Phillips Brooks, the Great Preacher, Suc- 


ceeded—He Won Many Volunteers—So 
Can You 


[First INSTALMENT] 


Rey. Phillips Brooks, the famous New Eng- 
land clergyman, was regarded as the most 
forceful of preachers in any church. His ser- 
mons were always delivered with a vim and 
sincerity that held his congregation spellbound. 

Many wondered how he did it. The world 
marveled at his power of speech and his tre- 
mendous influence for good. 

The basis of his success was very simple. 
He believed what he said. He meant what he 
said, and he never shunned an opportunity to 
do a Christian act. 

One morning after one of his ardent ser- 
mons, a young woman in the congregation 
became inspired by his talk, and went to the 
veteran clergyman and asked him if there was 
not some church work she could do. She told 
him how anxious she was to do some good 
work for the church and for humanity. 

Dr. Brooks took his volunteer at her word. 

“Yes, indeed, I have some work for you. 
When will you begin?” 

“To-morrow,” she replied. 

“Very well. There is a poor widow living 
at No. —— Blank street who has three 
children. She leaves her house to-morrow at 
seven to go on a day’s work to keep herself 
and children alive. Will you go down there 
and take care of the babies while she is away? 
It’s an all-day mission.” 

“Oh, really, IT could not do that. Besides 
| wouldn’t know how.” 

“Tam sorry, but there is no other work just 
now, then.” 


Be Up ann Be Dornc 


The next day the lady reflected on her action 
and still longed to do something. She finally 
decided that perhaps Dr. Brooks was right, and 
so she went from her comfortable home to the 
slums, where poverty reigned supreme. 

It was a little after eight in the morning 
that she left her house and started for the ad- 
dress of the poor widow. When she reached 
her destination the awe of poverty impressed 
itself upon her. 

At the doorstep she hesitated. But deter- 
mination won the day and she went to the 
tenement. 

On opening the door to the dingy kitchen 
she found the three children happily playing 
around. Sitting by a window with a dishpan 
turned upside down for a writing desk sat Dr. 
Brooks writing his sermon for the following 
Sunday—his subject being taken from the vol- 
unteer who was now before him. 


Thursday 


Is it any wonder that Dr. Brooks was a suc- 
cessful clergyman ? 


A Morar 

This all may seem to be very distant from 
the subject of industrial insurance. But it isn't, 
The moral of this is: 

Do thou what thou believest. 

Surely the most successful agent in the tield 
to-day in building up a debit is the one who 
can display to his prospects and _ policyholders 
a faith in insurance by continually carrying 
some himself. When you show your friends 
what you've actually done they will the more 
readily believe you and will strive to do all 
they can to protect themselves. But you have 
to show them first. This is not only true of 
securing new business and increasing the debit 
but also of preventing lapses and keeping up 
collections. 

This is the first and great commandment: 

BELIEVE IN INSURANCE, 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PROSPECT 


(With apologies to James Whitcomb Riley.) 
When the frost is on the prospect 
And his eyes are on the clock, 

And you hear the old excuses 
Offered up for you to knock, 

*Bout how short he is of money, 
With the cost of living high, 

And his wife has rich relations 
Who are just about to die, 

Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller 
Should be feeling at his best, 

As he reaches for a pencil 
In the pocket of his vest, 

With his courage never failing, 
He prepares to stand the shock, 

When the frost is on the prospect 
And his eyes are on the clock. 


There is something kind o’ tragic like 
About the atmosphere 
When painting to that prospect 
How his fun’ral may appear, 
With his ‘‘widder”’ dressed in mourning 
And the children ’round her chair, 
Just a sobbing for their daddy, 
Who has “gone away up there.” 
The undertaker tiptoes in, 
The neighbors say ‘‘Too bad,”’ 
And they wonder if his folks 
Will have the luxuries they had. 
That’s a picture you can show him 
Which it doesn’t pay to mock 
When the frost is on the prospect 
And his eyes are on the clock. 


The grave, the tears, the few last words, 
He’s dressed in good black clothes, 
With folded arms he’s there to wait 
’Til Angel Gabriel blows. 
His troubles ended, no more work, 
While his children and his wife 
Without his income sadly face 
The strain of daily life. 
His boy must learn a trade. 
His little girl a factory hand, 
The wife he vowed to keep and love 
May be a kitchen maid. 
Oh, let your words be earnest— 
yates of eloquence unlock, 
When the frost is on the prospect, 
And his eyes are on the clock. 
—Pointers. 


HOW TO SELL THE POLICY IN 1916 


There has never been a time when it was 45 
important for men in the life insurance business 
to keep up with the procession as now by keep- 
ing informed, : 

In the year 1916 more attention to the art of 
salesmanship will be paid than ever before. 
This is because it has been found that the men 
who study the best methods of selling are the 
ones who have the largest success in all kinds 
of business. The president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters—Edward A. 
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Woods—himself one of the ablest sellers of 
life insurance in the world, recently announced 
that the Carnegie Institute of Technology will 
shortly establish a Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search, with the co-operation of the National 
Assoviation, for the promotion of efficiency in 


the selection and training of salesmen. This 
will be the first school of its kind in the coun- 
try. 


The establishment of such a school indicates 
a recognition of the fact that the subject of 
salesmanship is deemed of such value to the 
progress of the country as to demand the study 
that is given to other branches of business. 

It can be asserted beyond contradiction that 
the life insurance field men, both ordinary and 
industrial, who make the most pronounced suc- 
cess in the business are those who keep up with 
the procession and appreciate that to do this 
they must study the best ways of selling their 
goods just as the agents of the American Cash 
Register, the Ford Automobile Company and 
other of the big concerns have been developed 
by the salesmanship methods of these com- 
panies. 

Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chalmers 
Motor Company, one of the greatest sellers in 
the country, says: “I figure that it is one- 
tenth the territory and nine-tenths the man, no 
matter what the  business.’—Virginia Weekly 
Ntandard, 


I will not knock with tongue or fist, 
Nor any business try to twist. 
I'll not run down my rival’s goods, 
Nor let him chase me to the woods. 


I will not sneer, nor grin, nor gloat 
Though I should ‘‘get my rival's goat.’ 
I will not offer cash rebate 
Nor shaving notes insinuate. 

A sting of lies I will not leave, 

Nor practice ever to deceive. 


’ 


I will not be exasperated, 
When prospects have procrastinated. 
I'll not lose faith in fellow-men, 
Nor in my latent power to win. 
My country, too, I'll not forsake 
Though peace or war she undertake. 


I'll not desert my humble home, 
Nor leave my job the streets to roam. 
I will not lose life’s sweetest zest, 
Nor fail to do my level best. 
—Pointers. 


HOW TO COLLECT A DEBIT 

Morris Green, who was made manager of 
the New York branch office of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life, recently offered the 
following suggestions on how to collect a 
debit : 


It is essential that the agent familiarize him- 
self with the general condition of the debit and 
with the section in which it is located, also with 
the policyholders with whom he has to deal, and 
then use strictly business methods. Never in- 
dulge in personalities; be pleasant but firm 
with the policyholders, giving them to under- 
stand that in order to keep their policies in 
benefit they must live up to the contract. Im- 
press upon them that the corporation is only too 
glad to live up to every promise in the policy, 
and that it is just as necessary for the policy- 
holders to fulfill their part as it is for the cor- 
poration. 

In the matter of back calls, be obliging to the 
policyholders. Do not threaten to cancel a 
policy, but explain to the assured how much 
better it would be to pay in advance and be on 
the safe side rather than to have the insurance 
Mm arrears and be out of benefit. Agents should 
keep policyholders posted regarding the cor- 
poration and its business, thus creating a 
friendly feeling in their minds toward the cor- 
poration. 

It is the duty of the agents to explain to the 
people the risk they take of having their poli- 
cles out of benefit, when sick or injured, by 
neglecting to pay premiums promptly. Many 
people think they have four weeks of a margin 
'n which to pay their premiums, the same as in 
life insurance, which is not the case, and every 
honest agent will enlighten policyholders on this 
Subject. Bv posting policyholders in this way 
agents will have less arrears on the debit. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 





Changes and Promotions Announced 
by the John Hancock Mutual 


ONE AGENT’S RECORD 


Remarkable Showing of an Individual for One 
Year—Contests and Other Activities 


A number of changes have been announced by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 
Among these were transfer of the Greater New 
York Transfer Agency from Astor Place, New 
York, where it was located for many years, to 
the Knickerbocker building, at 79 Fifth avenue. 
Edward A. Norton, who has been cashier at the 
Worcester agency for more than fourteen years, 
has been promoted to the position of claim ad- 
juster and application inspector in that district. 
Romulus L. Desrosiers, who was assistant cash- 
ier, has been advanced to the position of 
cashier, succeeding Mr. Norton. Agent William 
J. Marren of the Lowell district was recently 
elevated to the position of assistant in that 
district. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The Taunton agency recently held its “‘pre- 
paredness’”’ meeting, at which the plans for this 
year were talked over. The agency adopted the 
slogan, W. O. R. K. for its watchword. 

Superintendent George H. Kirk delivered a 
noteworthy address on the ‘‘Compensation for 
Work Combined with Loyalty to the John Han- 
cock.’ Among the guests were Drs. Kent and 
Bolduc, who made able presentations of the 
value of co-operation between agents and physi- 
cians for mutual success in the field. 

The Taunton district, said to cover an area 
of fifty-five miles, comprises three separate 
offices; thus the suggestions from Cashier T. J. 
Bernhardt and his assistants, the Misses Kip- 
pax and Leddy, regarding the importance of the 
aid required from the agent for the efficiency of 
the clerical force, were timely and to the point. 

Assistant Superintendent Hewitt made a hit 
with clever witticisms, and Assistant Superin- 
tendents Jepson, O'Neil and McGuinness con- 
tributed helpful views on ‘‘Insurance Salesman- 
ship.’ Agents Kerfoot, Smith, Taylor, Palioca, 
Wicks, Broomhead, Adams and Marshall, re- 
sponding to calls, disclosed their respective 
methods for success in securing applications. 

It was also decided unanimously that the en- 
tire gathering should reassemble once a month 
hereafter. The meeting closed with many mani- 
festations of the esteem in which Superinten- 
dent Kirk is held by his associates and with 
hearty expressions of good fellowship, all bear- 
ing in mind for future profit the watchword 
“W. & RK. ke.” 

At the Pawtucket agency team work and 
friendly rivalry are the rule. The inspiring ex- 
ample of Superintendent Alfred Green makes 
for co-operation and constructive effort. A 
staff contest for combined results for the month 
of November was won by the staff of Assistant 
Superintendent Keiser by a big margin, and, at 
a meeting of the staff held in December, Super- 
intendent Green took occasion to make personal 
acknowledgment of the achievement to Mr. 
Keiser and coadjutors. 


A NOTABLE RECORD 


Agent John Bruss, of the Cleveland I district 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, during 1915 
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made a record that is regarded as a valuable 
stimulus to all agents in the field. 

The remarkable showing is in detail as fol- 
lows: 

DEBIT AND CONDITION OF AGENT 
JOHN BRUSS 

1915 Debit Coll. “Coll. Adv. GAdv. Ar. YAr. 
Jan. 6.. 52.02 46.18 SS 174.36 335 20,44 39 
Dec. 1.. 87.06 77.51 89 198.69 22% 20.31 23 
fotal from Jan. 6 to Dec. 1, 1915: 

3,490.13 3,434.09 98.5 9,942.54 285 775.70 22 
ITEMIZED ACCOUNT OF ISSUES AND LAPSES 
FROM JANUARY 6 TO AND INCLUDING 
DECEMBER 1, 1915 








Issue Lapse 

Date No. Pr. No. Pr. 
January 6 
January 13 15 2 9 .60 
January 20 15 1.é 3 .37 
January 27 9 
February 3 26 1. 4 45 
February 10 7 
February 17 20 1.35 2 15 
February 24 13 f 4 .20 
March 3 18 1.f 4 10 
March 10 15 l. 5 55 
March i 14 1. 2 30 
March 24 19 I. 5 40 
March 3 27 1. 3 .20 
April 7 8 . 2 25 
April 14 14 : 4 45 
April 21 9 1. I 15 
April 28 25 L.Sf 7 .55 
May 5 I? Pe 
May 12 13 L, » .30 
May 19 1b 1.3! 1 15 
May 26 16 1.65 3 55 
June 2 3 25 
June 9 19 1.30 { 20 
lune 16 12 1.20 
lune 23 9 1.50 
June 30 8 95 2 35 
luly 7 8 1.20 ! 15 
July 14 6 A5 
July 21 9 60 2 15 
July 28 8 7h 1 05 
August 4 8 ao) 
August 11 9 70 1 05 
August 18 22 1.30 ? 20 
August 25 Ww 80 1h 
September 1 9 50 
September = 8 8 95 1 10 
September 15 7 95 
September 22 | 70 
September 29 9 7h 1 25 
October 6 7 70 2 20 
October 18 
October 20 7 110 
October 27 1 OD 
November 3 11 7h 
November 10 9 ait) 
November 17 § 75 
November 24 he 90 
December 1 17 1.65 

SUMMARY 
Issue—587 policies for $47.88. 


Lapse-—79 policies for $7.57. 

New Business, December 1 
vances, $60.55 181 per cent; 
cent. 


carrying: Ad 
$6.10 7 per 








“MISFITS” 

Did you ever go out of a store, after having 
bought a tie, a hat or a suit, with the feeling 
that you had bought something which did not 
just quite suit you, but which a smart salesman 
had persuaded you to buy? You know how you 
wore that hat or suit, just to get your money's 
worth out of it, but, as soon as you decently 
could, you discarded the ‘‘misfit.”’ 

When you sell a policy which does not exactly 
fill your prospect's needs, you leave him in a 
state of mind similar to that described above. 

An early “‘lapse”’ is the result. 

Whilst the twenty-payment life policy will 
suit sixty people out of a hundred, the other 
forty need some other plan, and you will be 
rendering the best service to them and to your 
company by finding out what best meets their 
particular needs. 

The successful salesman is not the one who 
sells a man what he does not want; that agent 
alone succeeds in his work who ‘‘fits his 
prospect.”’—Hacelsior Life Banner. 


TO ALL AGENTS 


Here’s a motto just your fit, 
Laugh a little bit; 
When you think you're trouble hit 
Laugh a little bit. 
Look misfortune in the face, 
Brave the beldame’s rude grimace; 
Ten to one ‘twill yield its place, 
If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 
General Accident Reriew. 
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MANAGERS DINE 





Superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Territory of Metropolitan Life 
Muster 


VICE-PRESIDENT FISKE THE SPEAKER 





Gave Vivid Address on the Company and _ its 


Reeord 
Superintendents of the 
tory of the Metropolitan Life recently held their 
Waldorf-Astoria, New 
territory, 


Dividends and New Policy Discussed 
metropolitan terri- 


annual banquet at’ the 
York. The 


almost without exception, were there, and there 


superintendents of the 


were the following guests from the home office: 
Vice-President Haley Treasurer F. H. 
Scker, G. B. Woodward, F. O. Ayres, F. F. 
Taylor and L. K. Frankel, the third, fourth, 
vice-presidents, Actuary Craig, 


Fiske, 


fifth and siasth 


the general solicitor, the secretary, Medical 
Director Knight, Assistant Secretary” Barry, 


Manager Cahen of the ordinary department; J. 
Chadeayne, manager of the intermediate branch: 
Miller, for the territory; Man- 
the claims and investigation 
division, Manager Little of the publication di- 


Superintendent 
ager Buckman of 


vision, and Supervisors Adams and Goldthorpe. 
Superintendent Peter Ferester, the president of 
the New York Superintendents Association, pre- 
sided, and announced that there would be but 
a single speech, and that one by the vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. letter from the 


president expressing regret that he could not be 


Ferester read a 
present and conveying his best wishes to all the 
Vice- 


President Gaston, who was kept away because 


superintendents, and one from Second 
of an annoying, although not serious, operation. 
Haley 
and exceedingly impressive address, discussing 


Vice-President Fiske made a forcible 


two or three general topics at considerable 
length and in detail; first the record of the ter- 
ritory; second, the company’s policy as to divi- 
dends in view of the mutualization, and third, 
the conservation of industrial business with a 
special reference to the lapse ratio in this de- 
partment. The record of the territory for the 
year had been fine, and there was enthusiastic 
applause at the vice-president’s complimentary 
mention of this. What he said as to the divi- 
dend policy of the company was listened to with 
the keenest interest, because in its detail it 
came as news to the listeners, and what he said 
as to lapses received no less close attention, 
because it bore intimately on the everyday work 
of all the superintendents. 


RECORD OF THE YEAR 

The record of the territory was superlative, 
Mr. Fiske said. It was the best the territory 
had ever made, amounting in the ordinary to 
half million dollars 
placed business, with an average per month per 
man of $1760. It was that 
New Jersey participated fully in this excellent 
record. The industrial record was also good, 
showing about sixteen cents per week per man 
ordinary the territory 
with the 


about thirty-nine and a 


pleasant to note 


on the average. In 
stands number two in the country, 
Great Western first, and in industrial, number 
three, with the Great Western and Great North- 
ern ahead of it. In making this announcement 
the vice-president took occasion to pay tribute 
to the Chicago superintendents, who had con- 
Great Western's 


tributed so largely to the 


He spoke of their organization, their 
frequent meetings, their good team work, with- 


record. 
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out personal rivalries. Apparently they had no 
personal ambitions; they were all for Chicago 
and stood together. 

Mr. Fiske, in his discussion of the record, 
brought out details: The 
metropolitan territory had made its best record 


many interesting 


this year in ‘‘not takens,”’ the average earnings 
of the agents had increased to $26.19 a week, 
whereas the highest average before had been 
$24.73; deputies had averaged $40.35, which was 
higher by a dollar than it was last year; in the 
production of ordinary there were twelve mil- 
lionaire districts this year, which was as many 
as in the two previous years together; the ter- 
ritory had had a gain of twenty-eight millions 
in force during the year, and this followed gen- 
erally the record of the company, which had had 
its banner year. Mr. Fiske said that all were 
proud of the record of the company. It was the 
best in its history, and one good thing about it 
was that it had been a steady record through- 
out the year. He assured the superintendents 
that they had the gratitude of the officers for 
their part in making it. 

In his discussion of the great record, Mr. 
Fiske said that, undoubtedly, the mutualization 
of the company helped bring this about; and in 
opening a discussion as to dividends Mr. Fiske 
quoted from his own remarks to the superin- 
tendents at the last annual convention, when 
he said that in the ordinary department future 
they would 
would not 


dividends might be declared, but 
They 
with the dividends paid 
panies. 


be relatively low. compare 
by some other com- 
There was no possibility of paying such 


dividends. 


THE DIVIDEND PROBLEM 

While it was the policy with some other com- 
panies to pay dividends in the first, second or 
third year of ordinary policies, the Metropolitan 
would not pay dividends until the fifth year of 
the policy, and it had reached this decision be- 
cause it seemed a sound one from all points of 
view. The dividends were not earned, it re- 
quired about five years to make up the reserve, 
and the dictates of conscience and business pru- 
dence had held the Metropolitan to the course 
which he announced. In the industrial depart- 
ment in previous years the company had paid 
out as bonuses more of the surplus than had 
been earned. This year there would be about 
five millions to be paid out in dividends, and 
the dividends would start with four weeks’ pre- 
miums instead of five, as heretofore, because 
the company did not feel justified as a mutual 
company in paying out more than the savings 
for the year, less five per cent, contingency re- 

Mr. Fiske gave detailed figures showing 
dividends would be declared on the dif- 


serve. 
what 
ferent plans of ordinary policies. 


A NEW POLICY 
Mr. Fiske also 
dividends and the table of rates under the new 
loading. detail, 
and received 


discussed the intermediate 
rates he explained in 
when he an- 
nounced a new policy which was, in effect, en- 
dowment at age twenty-one. If the child in- 
under this reaching 
age twenty-one, then the payment made to the 
beneficiaries will be the largest amount per- 
missible under the law limiting the amount of 
child insurance. Should the parent or wage- 
earner die, so that premiums may no longer be 


These 
vigorous applause 


sured policy dies before 


paid, the policy would become automatically 
paid up. 
The industrial lapse ratio for the year was 


taken up. The metropolitan territory led the 
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country in low percentage of lapses per $1(() of 
debit, and the territory also stood first in re- 
vivals. Records in these particulars, he said, 
depend on the work of the superintendents anq 
the system on which they do business. Mr. 
Fiske dwelt most impressively on the necessity 
for reducing lapses, and he pointed out forcibly, 
by citation of districts in which the percentage 
of lapse had been kept far below the average 
for the territory, that the methods of the super- 
intendents in writing industrial were the main 
factor in determining lapsation. He cited the 
Yorkville district, with Superintendent Me- 
Murchy, as an example, where the lapse ratio 
was one of the lowest in the city. This was not 
due to the character of the district, he said 
Let any superintendent go and look it over and 
see if the conditions there were any more fa- 
vorable for persistent business than in many 
other districts. Other districts throughout the 
country were mentioned which had low per- 
centage of lapses, to illustrate the same point, 
and he drew the conclusion that forced produc- 
tion was responsible in many instances for large 
lapses. It was one of the most serious prob- 
lems that confronted the field force and the 
home office, to conserve the business. This was 
quite as important as the production of new 
business. He urged most emphatically upon the 
superintendents, in their own interests and in 
the interest of the company, to instill this fact 
into the minds of their deputies and agents. 


CHANGES IN THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
just announced the following changes and pro- 
motions: 

Agent W. D. Burkett, of Norfolk, Va., has 
been promoted assistant superintendent of Alex- 
andria, to succeed J. McCuen; assistant L. B. 
Gilham, of Richmond, Va., has been promoted 
superintendent of Columbia, to succeed A. R. 
Goodwyn; assistant F. L. Vaughan will have 
charge of South Richmond; agent E. W. Trainum 
has been promoted to assistant superintendent 
to succeed assistant F. L. Vaughan; agent S. 
P. Jones has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of Columbia, to succeed assistant H. 
P. Anderson; W. E. Ross has been appointed 
agent-in-charge of South Boston, to 
agent Hupp; agent C. V. Hasty, of Charlotte, 
and assistant H. P. Anderson, of Columbia, 
have been appointed assistants at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


succeed 





PRUDENTIAL DIRECTORS RE- 
ELECTED . 
The Prudential Insurance Company held its 
first formal under the 
plan at the home office in Newark on Monday. 
As trustee for the stockholders, State Senator 
Austin Colgate, representing approximately %5 


election mutualization 


per cent of the stock, acted as proxy and cas! 
his vote that re-elected the old board of direc- 
tors. 

The election was the result of the action of 
who proxy on 
December 6 to instruct the trustee to vote for 
the directors. At that time 222,000 policyholders 
expressed themselves by proxy. 

The directors elected were: Theodore ©. E. 
Blanchard, Edward Kanouse, Forrest F. Dryd«. 
William T. Carter, Anthony R. Kuser, Wilbur 
S. Johnson, Richard V. Lindabury, John K. Gore, 
William J. Magie, Bennet Van Syckel, Gilbert 
Collins, Edward 1D. Dufficld 
Bryne. 


the policyholders, voted by 


Edward Gray, 


James S. Alexander, and Howard 
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; THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 
: AG of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
e their 
i Efficiency 
. By so doing they will also increase their 
i Earning Power 
Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
: the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 
. Promotion 
- Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
- Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
he Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 
“ ye can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
: Lik AGEN1T’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
et for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
.E this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
. GREATER EFFICIENCY 
-0- INCREASED EARNING POWER 
- STEADY PROMOTION 
4 The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
a greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 
= THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 
* Some Plain Hints to Life tiuenee a mites, ee : , 2 $35 
: A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies... . . 50 
a Objections and Answers.............. Pe ree. ey ae seca ae 
BES Multiplying your Income........... 1.25 
H. PYatth REASONS... cic ccc ce ek eee ed ees ee 1.00 
ted Life Insurance and How to Write It.. 1.50 
ped WOCIOMOG Wo eee ee sy ee 1.00 
te, The Psychology of a Sale .............. er evi ce S00 
Es Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance . es . 1.25 
sit The Successful Agent... rnd 2.50 
se The Life Agents Primer...... 1.00 
A. B. C. of Life Insurance...... 1.00 
Life Insurance Salesmanship... ps 1.00 
The Monthly Income Policy... : ; : 50 
Letters of Amicus......... Bea ; ; 1.00 
its The Art of Canvassing... Ra, ree .. 1.50 
a Total Cost. eR eae ee me .... $16.85 
a THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
as! Clubs can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
ot tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
a Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 
ia KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
be THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
dd 
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THE PRUDENTIAL’S FORCE 


Hundreds of Agents’ Assistants and 
Superintendents Broke Records 
Last Year 


NEW SUPERINTENDENCY ADDED 


Traverse City, Mich., Agency Elevated—Change 
at Troy, N. Y.—Other Activities 

The new year found a change in the manage- 
ment of the Troy, N. Y., district of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark when Gottlieb A. Knothe be- 
came superintendent of the district. Superin- 
tendent Knothe was formerly an inspector, in 
which capacity he joined the company in 1914, 
since which time he has served both in the Cen- 
tral West and in the East. 

Another change that took effect in this com- 
pany at the first of the year was the advancing 
of the agency at Traverse City, Mich., to the 
rank of superintendency. Albert F. Owens, who 
has directed the activities of the staff in that 
territory, will continue in the management of 
the district, but now in the capacity of superin- 
tendent. 

It is with great sorrow that the staff of the 
St. Paul, Minn., district learned of the recent 
sudden death of their superintendent—Peter 
Zimmer—at the age of forty-six. Superinten- 
dent Zimmer began as an agent in 1891 in the 
Milwaukee district, and in the same year rose 
to assistant superintendent in the same district, 
becoming superintendent of the Racine, Wis., 
district in 1894, whence he was transferred to 
Cincinnati Il, later serving in Racine again and 
Jackson, Mich. In 1911 he became superintendent 
at St. Paul. F. W. Gifford is acting superin- 
tendent pending a permanent appointment. 

YEAR-END LEADERS 

The year’s end found the following ten super- 
intendencies leading in actual and propropor- 
tionate increase, respectively: Actual, W. H. 
Joyce, Buffalo I; E. T. Pape, Utica; T. J. 
Stewart, Toronto; C. G. MeAron, Hartford; A. 
C. Grant, Milwaukee I; C. A. Sullens, Cleveland 
I; E. N. Stark, Los Angeles I; J. L. Scott, De- 
troit I; O. A. Woods, Los Angeles II; P. H. 
Showalter, Denver. Proportionate: S. E. Long, 
Washington, Pa.; E. N. Stark, Los Angeles I; 
(. G. MeAron, Hartford; S. S. Marshall, Joplin, 
Mo.; E. T. Pape, Utica; O. A. Woods, Los 
Angeles II; C. A. Sullens, Cleveland I; F. G. B. 
Gorrie, St. John, Canada; F. W. Giffing, acting, 
St. Paul; J. A. Heilmann, Johnstown, Pa. 

The three leading agency organizers in actual 
and proportionate increase are: Actual: T. C. 
Furlong, San Diego, Cal.; A. F. Owens, Traverse 
City, Mich.; J. W. Ferguson, Sioux City, Ia. 
Proportionate: T. C. Furlong, San Diego, Cal.; 
R. C. A. Babcock, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; F. W. 
Clayton, Fort William, Canada. 

The following assistants led in actual indus- 
trial increase throughout the year: J. Sakoski, 
Utica; J. O. Jennings, Washington, Pa.; F. W. 
Houck, Buffalo III; H. LL. MeConnell, Los 
Angeles I; W. G. Garlinger, Joplin; W. J. Rog- 
ers, Johnstown; W. A. Tyler, Detroit I; S. Do- 
lato, Buffalo I; G. P. Kunkelmann, Washington, 
R. R. Hamilton, Cleveland I. 

Among the leading independent agents who 
made the largest net increases last year were 
the following, who ranked as the first ten; G. 
E. Cory, Columbus, Ohio; M. Brewer, Elmira; 
Cc. W. Bartholomew, Toronto; F. Hull, Hamil- 
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ton; W. E. Pettit, Buffalo I; L. F. Dudley, 
Washington, D. C.; C. W. Hoagland, Peoria; R. 
Schultz, Utica; V. D. Ashfield, Rochester II; R. 
I’. Poling, Springfield, Ohio. 

The ten agency leaders were: S. A. Pogor- 
zelski, Utica, N. Y.; A. Nowak, Utica, N. Y.; 
M. F. Haczela, New Haven; A. P. McDonnell, 
Los Angeles I; C. A. Huth, Canton, Ohio; J. P. 
Gaetano, Utica, N. Y.; F. W. Barnes, Wilming- 
ton; F. D. Struble, Cleveland Il; W. Brudzynski, 
Cleveland 2; T. Fisher, Johnstown. 

Two hundred districts increased their actual 
allotment last year. The first ten were: S. E. 
Long, Washington, Pa.; C. G. McAron, Hart- 
ford; R. R. Stamp, Youngstown; S. S. Marshall, 
Joplin; C. A. Sullens, Cleveland I; W. A. Wisch- 
meyer, Dubois; E. N. Stark, Los Angeles I; E. 
E. Litz, Omaha; V. B. Fridley, Canton; F. G. 
B. Gorrie, St, John. 


PRODUCTIVE AGENCY IN INDIANA 

The agents representing John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston in the State of Indiana met last 
week at Indianapolis. The meeting was in the 
nature of a jubilee, as all previous records were 
broken, the production last year being approxi- 
mately three millions of new business. The 
actual returns were $2,957,769, a gain of $200,000 
over 1914. The leader for the year was E. P. 
Johnson’s sub-agency, which produced $353,000. 
D. A. Medaris took second place with more than 
$240,000. Other agencies producing over $200,000 
were Fitch & Sons, Fort Wayne; J. C. Irwin, 
South Bend; E. R. Grisell, Fortville. The fol- 
lowing had records better than $100,000: Harry 
Issig, La Fayette; W. M. Cooper, Terre Haute; 
W. S. Kensler, Bicknell; F. P. Spiegel, Evans- 
ville, and Bruce Hijhes, Indianapolis. D. A. 
Medaris, of Indianapolis, was the largest per- 
sonal producer. 

At the dinner party held at the Claypool, E. 
KE. Flickinger, State agent, acted as toastmaster 
and introduced Richard Miller, a bond broker 
of Indianapolis, whose address on ‘‘My Idea of 
a Real Life Insurance Man" contained many 
inspiring suggestions. 

S. C. Rosenberg, general agent for the com- 
pany at Peoria, I1l., delivered a carefully pre- 
pared paper on ‘How to Secure Prospects.” 
J. W. Jay presided at a round table meeting 
which followed the general programme. 

NEW BURIAL POLICY ISSUED 

A new policy is being offered by the Amer- 
ican Health and Accident of Topeka, Kan., cov-, 
ering a burial benefit. The policy is designed 
on the industrial plan and is in accord with the 
rulings of the Insurance Department requiring 
the separation of life and health and accident 
policies. A clause providing for a burial bene- 
fit of $100 is contained in the policy and covers 
death from any cause not otherwise provided 
for in the policy. 


PRIZEWINNERS AND PROMOTIONS 

The district leaders of the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City for the year just ended were: Wil- 
liamsburg, Louis Janson, manager, first; Me- 
Keesport, J. L. Baxter, manager, second; Pitts- 
burg, F. R. Conklin, manager, third; Brooklyn, 
Wallace Burn, manager; Newark, J. J. Toohey, 
manager, and North Philadelphia, James S. 
Hoge, manager. The three leading assistants 
were: J. M. Blush, Charleroi; J. Pizzo, Brook- 
lyn; E. M. Viseus, Williamsburg. The three 
leading agents were: S. S. Klein, McKeesport; 
H. Leone, Harlem; Joseph Krauss, Pittsburg. 

The following promotions have been = an- 
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nounced: L. R. Albright, manager, Harris- 
burg; S. Codespoti, assistant, North Hudson: 
J. Rudolph, transferred from Harlem to Mt. 
Vernon as assistant manager; J. Block, assist- 
ant manager, Hoboken. 


AGENTS MUST PAY PRIVILEGE TAX 


The Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee 
has ruled that agents of companies writing in- 
dustrial insurance shall pay a privilege tax of 
$10 a year. As this ruling was protested against, 
an opinion was sought from the attorney general, 
who, after going into and explaining the laws, 
says: ‘‘While I think there are a good many 
reasons why companies of this character should 
be exempt from this tax, yet the legislature has 
so framed and worded the statute as to leave 
you, in my opinion, no discretion upon the sub- 
ject. TI am therefore of the opinion that your 
rule that the agents of these companies are 
amenable to the tax is a proper one.” 





RANDOM SHOTS 

There are many roads to success, but nothing 
beats work and keeping everlastingly at it. 

The size of a man’s field is governed only by 
the number of people he can see and thoroughly 
canvass. There are only a certain number of 
people you can call on in a day, no matter 
whether the population of your place is one 
hundred or one thousand. 

What is the use of having ideas if you never 
use them? It is the man that uses the ideas 
he has that pushes ahead. 

Most of the failures among agents can be 
laid to the fact that few men can successfully 
manage themselves. They feel so free from re- 
straint that they cannot buckle down to any 
regular system, without which nothing can be 
accomplished. 

There are some agents that will not die from 
overwork because they take so much of their 
time to rest up. 

If agents took as much interest in their own 
record as they do in their favorite bowling or 
baseball team, how the business of the company 
would thrive!—H. €(. G. Hinkley, Pacific Mutual 
Life. 


EXCUSES AND RESULTS 

One said he would give me his application as 
soon as he returned, 

He never returned. 

Another said he would give me his application 
some day, but ‘‘no hurry, my grandfather is 
alive yet.’’ 

His grandfather is still alive, but the grand- 
son was buried last week. 

Another said, ‘‘What’s the use? I am a good 
risk.”’ 

Now he is down with tuberculosis. 

Another said, ‘‘I will not insure now; I’ll carry 
my own risk.”’ 

His children are now carrying newspapers. 

“Give you my application? Yes, I'll be 
damned if I don’t, the very first thing next 
week.” 

He is damned.—Pointers. 

A SERIOUS EVIL 

One of the greatest obstacles to be overcome 
by the average insurance salesman before he 
can succeed is worry—worrying about every- 
thing generally, but nothing in particular—jus! 
worrying! To worry with some people becomes 
such a habit that they think it almost a duty—a 
religion. To stop worrying they think would 
mean almost death! Worry is so much akin to 
fear it is hard to distinguish one from the other. 
How many ‘‘would-be’’ cases have been lost, 
Mr. Agent, through fear? 

Worry and fear represent a so-called diseased 
condition of the mind, and yet in reality they 
are myths, just as ghosts are. To those who 
really believe in ghosts, they are just as real 
as is worry and fear to others. Most anyone 
will admit that the other fellow ought to know 
better, that he should have a change of mind 
ond realize the truth, but as for himself he will 
“keep on worrying.” 

Now here's a kill-worry prescription, just one 
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word—work! It’s a “‘sure cure’ if taken per- 
sistently. It may take a little time, but if in- 
dulged in with intelligence, confidence and en- 


thusiasm, work will win. Neglect work and 

worry will reign supreme. : 
faithfully fight fear to a finish and you’ll 

willingly work without worry.—Pointers. 


SUPPOSE YOU ASK YOURSELF 

“How many back calls did I make last week?” 

“How many of those were even-payers who 
had to be seen to prevent arrears ?’’ 

“How many even-pay cases ‘fluked’ and gave 
me a bunch of arrears, anyhow?” 

“How many blocks did I walk trying to collect 
those even-pays that were out, or gave me a 
day’s stand-off?” 

“How many miles of walking will I waste ina 
year if I keep letting a good share of my debit 
pay even?” 

“How many excuses for poor accounts will I 
have to invent in a year if a lot of policyholders 
drop into arrears every time I (or they) miss a 
week’s payment?” 

“How many one-week payers have I got that 
could just as easily pay two or five weeks with 
a little coaxing?” 

“How long will it take me to ‘jolly’ and reason 
and persuade five families a day to pay their 
premiums my way instead of theirs?’’ 

‘How many weeks will it take to put my debit 
in crackerjack shape if I cure fifteen even- 
payers a week?”’ 

“How many miles of tramping will I save?” 

“How many lapses will I prevent?” 

“How many dollars of extra salary will I 
earn 
If I put in five or six weeks of the best work I 
ever did; boost up most of my even-pays; train 
all my ten-cent and fifteen-cent cases to pay 
every four weeks and make myself 

Master of My Debit?’’ 

What’s the matter with starting 1916 right? 

Think it over, old chap!—Prudential Weekly 
Record. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
CHANGES 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chat- 
tanooga has been rapidly developing its monthly 
premium department. A number of new ap- 
pointments were recently announced as follows: 
Fr. W. Waggoner and James A. Boger, Salis- 
bury; L. KE. Walther, Jr., general agent for 
Arkansas, Little Rock; T. D. Dupuy, North 
Carolina; J. D. Anderson, Alabama; W. G. 
Womack, South Carolina; M. C. Probet, North 
Carolina; Glen Parrott and R. B. Taylor, 
Georgia. 

A. S. Caldwell, who was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and agency director of the Volunteer States 
Life of Chattanooga, has become identified with 
the company in a special executive capacity, 
having headquarters at the home office. 

On January 1 the company extended its field 
of operations by entering the State of Indiana 
and appointing John McGeever as State agent. 





AN ESSENTIAL QUALITY 

There are men who are intensely wishful to 
get on in life; there are other men who, whilst 
having limited ambitions, yet wish to prosper. 
There are but few men who do not want to 
get the best results and the best payment pos- 
sible for the work they do. 

Now, anybody who wants to ‘get on’’ must 
have regard to things which are essential to 
Success. If they are essential, and if we lack 
them, then clearly we cannot succeed. 

There is one quality necessary for men who 
mean to prosper. It is faith in ourselves 
faith in the very core of our heart; faith which 
believes it can “remove mountains.” 

We who have the work and responsibility of 
Supervising and training others, and whose suc- 
cess can only be attained by our success in 
making those under us qualify to succeed, and 
by our influencing them so to work that they 
will succeed—we ought never to forget that we 
train and influence others not only by our 
words, but by our actions and by our moods. 
Though I urge you to be undaunted and to per- 
Severe in spite of everything which may threaten 





or thwart you, if, a few days or a few weeks 
afterwards, you see that I myself am “in the 
dumps,”’ and fearful about the future, you feel 
like saying: ‘‘Physician, heal thyself.’ And if 
you see me once in such a state of mind it will 
be more difficult for you afterwards to believe 
me when I afterwards tell you that perse- 
verance will prevail. Your faith will have re- 
ceived a shock. 

If you have faith you will always be en- 
couraged to ‘strive’ * * * and not to yield.” 
The fact that you persevere, believing in your- 
self, trying your best and hoping for results, 
will impel you forward, and success in some 
measure is sure to be reached. If you have no 
faith in yourself, and if you thereby persuade 
yourself that you cannot do the thing before 
you, then it is quite impossible for you to 
put all your force—moral, mental and physical 

-into the task. 

We cannot afford to deal lightly and carelessly 
with these things. We cannot afford to allow 
our spirits to be affected—uplifted or down- 
casted—by transient or external things. We 
cannot afford to allow leakage in the generating 
and driving forces within us. We do not know 
what difficulties or possibilities may be before 
us if the war goes on, and after the war, but 
we do know that we shall best overcome what- 
ever difficulties beset us, and best utilize what- 
ever opportunities offer, if we keep our nerve 
and our faith in ourselves, and if we resolve 
to make the best of anything and everything. 

There is no other business or profession in 
which men depend more for success upon their 
own volition than in insurance. That being so, 
there is no business or profession in which 
faith within is a more essential quality prece- 
dent to success.—Insurance Mail, London. 


AN OLD POLICY LOAN 

A relic of the days of the California gold 
rush was recently presented to the Dakota Life 
of Watertown by Thornt Babcock in the form of 
policy No. 1379 in the United States Life In- 
surance Company of New York, which policy 
covered $400 insurance on the life of his uncle 
Zurial W. Babcock of Herman, N. Y. The an- 
nual premium was $14 and the policy was non- 
participating. It is dated March 12, 1852, and 
on that date was assigned to Mr. Babcock’s 
brother—George Babcock—father of the donor, 
because of the fact that the insured had_ bor- 
rowed $400 from George Babcock to enable him 
to go to California during the goid rush. This 
is one of the earliest recorded instances of the 
use of a life insurance policy in the form of col- 
lateral. It contained a _ restriction that two 
and one-half per cent additional premium must 
be paid if the insured went to California; did 
not permit the insured to pass beyond the lim- 
its of the United States, except to the Canadian 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
or south of the southern boundaries of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky from July 1 to November 
1: military or naval service was not covered, 
except membership in the militia when not in 
service; death by suicide, while dueling or by 
process of the law was not covered by the 
terms of the contract. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston an- 
nounces that the practice begun in 1914 and 
continued during 1915, of equalizing weekly-pre- 
mium death-claim benefits will be followed 
during 1916. 

That is to say, on all claims paid in 1916 by 
reason of proof of actual death under policies 
where the benefit is less than the 1912 schedule 
on similar policies (the scale in current use 
which is generally higher than the preceding 
scales) there will be paid an additional sum to 
make the benefit correspond to the 1912 scale. 

In this announcement will be seen the con- 
tinuation of the company’s advance and liberal 
conception of its duty to the policyholders. Of 
all the varying scales of benefit that have been 
used and adopted from time to time there will be 
only one minimum scale prevailing during 1916. 
The additional payments thus to be made will 
amount to a very substantial sum. 
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AGENCY ACTIVITIES 


What Hustling Managers and Superin- 
tendents are Doing to Stimulate 
Canvassing 


COLONIAL LIFE’S INNOVATIONS 


An Auction Plan Found Successful—Bowling 
League in Which Debits are the Pins— 
Horse Races, Too 
The ways and means of keeping up interest 
in the business, as well as augmenting the in- 
come of agents, are varied. Many superinten- 
dents find the system of straight contests be- 
tween rival districts produce very good re- 
sults. Others have regularly organized leagues 
representing the various kinds of sport in 
which the score is recorded by means of the 

debit. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has going all 
at the same time a bowling contest, a handicap, 
a team race and an auction sale. 

The last-named event took place at North 
Philadelphia, which is in charge of Manager 
J. S. Hoge. 

On the night of the auction the North Phila- 
delphia office loked like a typical country store. 
Neatly stacked around the walls were piles of 
groceries, bags of flour, smoked hams, neck- 
ties, suspenders, fragrant cheeses, a few bales 
of hay, plows and other farming implements. 
The agents bid the price of the article, to be 
paid for by new business. If an agent fails to 
make good his bid he is obliged to pay the cost 
price, less ten per cent. 

During the proceedings lunch, supper, dinner 
and something to eat were served, and Managers 
Stinson of Camden and Williamson of Norris- 
town were invited to dine with the staff, but 
their invitations purposely specified a_ time 
exactly one hour later than the staff assembled, 
and accordingly the only thing left on the table 
was a merry laugh. 

The results of the December handicap, which 
embraces the districts of Williamsburg, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Asbury Park, Elizabeth, Nor- 
ristown, Hoboken, Greensburg and New Bruns- 
wick, showed that the training of Williams- 
burgh was the best, as the district won first 
place after a consistently good record for the 
year. 

This office made the remarkable increase in 
debit of $89.39 for the month, the largest in- 
crease ever made by the district, and, in fact, 
the largest increase ever made in a single month 
by any district. Jersey City finished second, 
with an increase of $51.37, and Brooklyn, third, 
with $43.72. Fourth and fifth prizes were taken 
by Asbury Park and Elizabeth, respectively. 


BIG-BROTHER MOVEMENT 

For the current year the Colonial Life has 
taken a new step forward by instituting a big- 
brother movement among its districts. The 
principle of the big-brother movement in social 
life is that the stronger shall take care of the 
weaker. All districts will be grouped in pairs 
under a special classification in order that the 
stronger districts may have the opportunity of 
helping along the weaker. The amount of in- 
crease expected from each team will be given to 
each manager, and it is hoped that the combi- 
nations will in every case attain the expected 
figures. 

Managers are expected to correspond with 
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their respective “brothers” and to do everything 
within their power to promote a closer re- 
lationship and to render reciprocal assistance. 

It is earnestly hoped that the big-brother 
movement of the Colonial will prove a most 
welcome and successful innovation, and will 
produce in the coming year the greatest increase 
ever placed on the company’s books. 


The ‘“‘teams” are as follows: 


BRGOUAGD 5 65. 65.6:00:56-0:6:0 0205.06.00 9:6 «00s Ae Ny 
Williamsburgh ...............+.+0++++.-New York 
Co LL) a a ee peer Allentown 
ER OT OOD. 6 6:5:5:64.5.0.5:9'6-2:0 484 be oo ODO +de Paterson 
DRO OBOEE non oi0:5.0:0.5.9:6:4:9 0:06.50 54 98 Od ode EE Dover 
North Philadelphia... .......cccccsvessvecs Easton 
DERG. iv0:6 a's 159 40> 64 bMS D eOeOde Tones Orange 
JEVBOU FEY | hoo vi dc0t s4ng Sane oes haneeae Elizabeth 
West Philadelphia....................Norristown 
WE IEE bs cdeiadin ss +0 dane oreeGwnagin ten ae Camden 
OE OPO: occ i. np ba dkdebams sees eeu bee Newburgh 
ORORGEED 6a. 569:0-6-055505504550.000588 Harrisburg 
HODOKON .....000cccccrsevcccescecos NOPE Hudson 
New Brunswick...............-.....-Asbury Park 
PRIS 5 viene vacn delaras arscanee To be supplied 


HOME LIFE RESULTS 


The leading agents in the field for the Home 
Life Insurance Company of America, of Phila 
delphia, were W. Stacey, Chester, first; EK. Cono- 
han, Chester, second; H. Quattlander, Dover, 
third. 

Dover led all districts in yearly increase, with 
Allentown second and Chester third. The lead- 
ing assistants in the amount of increase during 
the year were: J. Cantwell, Chester; J. Mid- 
dletown, Dover, and G. Robinson, Dover. 

The figures of the million-dollar campaign 
have not yet been announced, but it is probable 
that some excellent records were made by many 
agencies, both in ordinary and industrial. 
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CLASSIFICATION CHANGE 


General Accident Announces New Plan 
of Reporting Agents’ Standing 





FORD MONTH DEDICATED 
Winners of Three Months’ Contest Awarded 
Prizes—-Leading Agencies 
Beginning with this month, the General Ac- 
cident, Fire and Life of Perth put into effect a 
new system for reporting the standing of the 
agents. Instead of stating the number of ap- 
plications written by each agent the business 
has been divided into classes. The following 

are the class divisions adopted: 

Any agent who writes 300 or more applications 
will be listed in Class ‘‘A.” 

Any agent who writes 200 or less than 300 ap- 
plications will be listed in Class ‘‘B.”’ 

Any agent who writes 100 or less than 200 
applications will be listed in Class ‘‘C.”’ 

Any agent who writes 50 or less than 100 ap- 
plications will be listed in Class ‘‘D.” 

Any agent who writes 20 or less than 50 ap- 
plications will be listed in Class ‘‘R.’’ 

Agents will be listed under these classifica- 
tions according to their standing by the number 
of applications written. 

It is believed that this will be a more satis- 
factory arrangement, and it will now be up to 
the agents to endeavor to be in as high a class 
as possible. 

THREE MONTHS’ CONTEST 

The corporation completed a three-months’ 
prize contest for its industrial agents last 
month, with the result that prizes were awarded 
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to the following: T. B. Brothers, J. H. Schuller, 
A. H. Goble, P.. J. Byrnes, G. M. Parker, L. ¢. 
DuBois, A. D. Robertson, A. S. Thompson, J. R. 
Goddard; H. F. Badgley, Chas. E. Campbell, (, J, 
Lewis, Wm. Kempter, M. M. Platt, S. Panelly, 
M. W. Brigman, D. Arnheim, Varner & Co., — 
Barber, Jas. McNiece, A. F. Whittemore, G. ¢. 
Campion, F. M. Bruer, J. S. Fisher, Walter E 
Gautert, C. E. Rynearson, J. L. Stacy, P. O. Bar- 
rett, C. W. Asquith, J. Patterson, Dr. T. M. 
Scharlock, Watts & Welch, J. C. Whipkey. 


JANUARY IS FORD MONTH 


It has been the custom of the corporation in 
the past to occasionally designate a_ certain 
month in honor of one of its officials and re- 
quest the various agencies to forward a quan- 
tity of applications to make the month a suc- 
cess. In every instance more than the desired 
results have been attained. 

One of the best producers recently suggested 
that it was about time to do honor to the 
agency superintendent, Mr. Ford, who has been 
most carefully guarding the interests of the 
agents. 

The agents are availing themselves of this 
opportunity to contribute a goodly number of 
applications as their share toward the making of 
the month of January, otherwise known as Ford 
Month, a crowning success. It is, to put it 
mildly, that this month should go down in his- 
tory as the banner month of the General Acci- 
dent, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

The leading ranks for production by States up 
to December 1 were held by the following: Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, Virginia, Ohio, New York, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
West Virginia. 
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THE POWER OF INITIATIVE 

Advancement in the world of business, 
no matter whether the occupation be that 
of manual labor or brain work, depends 
solely upon initiative, and no man or 
woman worker can advance far without 
that qualification., 

Initiative is defined by the dictionary 
as the power of commencing, originating 
or setting on foot; the power of taking 
or the ability or disposition to take the 
lead. 

li you would succeed then you must 
be willing to take the lead, accept. re- 
sponsibility and be constantly striving 
for improvement in the methods of do- 
ing your work. 

\ philosopher has well said that the 
world bestows its big prizes, both in 
money and honors, for but one thing, 
and that is initiative. It is doing the 
right thing without being told. 

A whole volume might be written on 
this one topic, but it is only necessary that 
every man apply the thought to himself 
and ask: Hlave | initiative?) Am | do 
ing the right thing without being told ? 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS SAVE THE 
BUSINESS 


Sickness and loss of employment are two un 
fortunate contingencies to which every bread 
winner is liable. When these things happen 
and everybody knows that they often happen 
when least expected—there is danger that the 
houschold expenses may absorb all the family 
fund until work and wages are resumed. And 
What happens in the meantime to the bread 
winner’s life insurance policy, assuming that he 
carries one? <All is well if, in anticipation of 
this, the family have fortified their position by 
a liberal barrier of advance payments. But if 
the family is of a class that lives up to its 
edge, and never pays a premium until a lapse 
Stares them in the face, they will be in a very 
serious predicament, because they may run out 
of benefit, and the bread-winner may die, or 
become uninsurable. 

For these reasons, in dealing with backward 
payers, and, generally, in trying to raise the 
Standard of collections, the agent should keep 
urging and emphazing advance payments as a 
protection against the contingencies above 
named. The agent has no more serious duty 
than that of persuading policyholders to make 
advance as a bulwark against unforeseen 
periods of inability to pay.—Prudential Weekly 
Record 


THE AMEN CORNER 


SECOND INSTALMENT 

A friend of mine said to me the other day: 
“Were you ever knocked out by a better man 
than you are in a good fight that you thought 
you might win? Say, it’s the greatest thing in 
the world! It makes you realize that life is 
well worth living after all, and especially after 
a hard blow. When you lie on your back and 
look up at Nature’s heaven it makes you feel 
kind of glad you're here, even though it was a 
rough bit that was handed to you.” 

Now, there is indeed a good lesson to be 
drawn from this rather crude picture of a lad 
being laid cold by the fist of a fellow citizen. 
At the time you 
think you're pretty good you get a little over- 


The point is simply this: 


confident, and then some one who is just a little 
better than you are comes along and puts one 
over on you. This is especially so when you 
get to that stage where you feel quite certain 
that the boss does not know everything, and 
that you area little better informed than he is. 
At this point look out old man, because some 
fellow is just about ready to hit your yellow 
streak and lay you cold. 

The friend of whom | spoke is not by any 
means a bellicose lad, but he does enjoy a bout 
once in a while, as a sort of sport. Ile can 
handle himself pretty well and has won a great 
many more victories than he has taken defeats. 
It is because he has carefully trained and has 
watched the methods of his opponents, and has 
learned to touch up and strengthen his own 
weak points. 

The result of his knockout blow was that he 
soon found the place where the other man hit 
him and how he came to be unguarded at the 
moment he was floored. Ife soon improved 
these weaknesses, so that he was able to de- 
fend himself against many other struggles of 
equal severity and come out a winner. 

What I want to point out to you agents, espe 
cially the younger ones in the field, is the im- 


portance of respecting the advice of your 


superiors, who are undoubtedly better men 
than you are or else you would be in their 
place. Now there is a superintendency waiting 
for each one of you, but it is not going to come 
to you. You've got to get up and go after it. 
One of the best ways to secure it is by hard 
work and by real appreciation of your su 
per rs advice 

Nothing ever came by easy work. If it did, it 
was not appreciated, and the man who has 


become rich by easy methods does not ap 


preciate riches. So with life; it is hard to ap- 
preciate it until you have had one or two good 
hard knocks. The harder your money comes 
the better you will be able to appreciate it when 
it does come, 

The second commandment in our little deca- 
logue is: 


Tou DitiGENTLY AND You WILL BE REWARDED. 


MINCE MEAT—WELL FLAVORED 


Some Worth While Epigrams 


It takes real courage and staying qualities 
when mortified and embarrassed by discourag- 
ing failure to seek in the wreck or ruins the 
elements of future success. 

Always transfer your business as soon as 
the people move, in order to keep your debit 
concentrated and avoid extra steps, for in 
this time you could canvass the next house 
for a five-cent application. 

Without ambition you might as well bury 
your carcass—for you do not belong in this 
world of live ones. 

Of all the qualifications, natural or culti 
vated, which the insurance man must possess 
to become a success, the principal one is char- 
acter. 

The time is coming when all insurance agents 
must have a pedigree—that is their past record 
must be clean. 

\ man’s failure is the index of his life and 
the measure of his power for success. 

The growing oak may be tossed and swayed 
by every passing storm, but when time has 
passed it will be toughened and strengthened 
hy its battles with the elements if it only 
straightens up again. The fall doesn't hurt; 
the failure to rise is defeat. 

Set a mark for your day’s work. You can’t 
ever attain anything by just strolling around. 
Make it a rule to close one or two applica- 
tions each day. 

Rainy days are the best time to canvass. 
This is the time you will find everyone at 
home. 

Compliment the mother about the children. 
You don’t know how far this will go towards 
closing that application. 

When you have secured an application it 
is not necessary that you skip four or five 
houses or walk four or five blocks before you 
approach the next house. Go in the very 
next door. Do not miss any house, no matter 
how it may look to you from the outside. 
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THE DEBIT TRAIL 


The Experience of Two Agents of the 
Same Company 


ONE MADE GOOD 


The Other Failed —But There Were Reasons 
Plain Talk 


John Sanders and Angus Gaines lived in a 
certain small city of the South of about five 
thousand population. ‘They were industrial 
insurance agents and worked for the Safe- 
guard Life Insurance Company. A railroad 
track ran through the center of that town di- 
viding it in half. John’s territory was on the 
north side of the track; Angus’s on the south 
side. Conditions were the same throughout 
the town, and both had an even break for the 
business. 

Each man had a large debit to collect, but 
John always seemed to lead Angus every week, 
both in the production of new business and 
collections. The superintendent in charge 
made a close comparison of their records, and 
decided that Angus should get more business. 
As the town was in detached territory the 
superintendent wrote Angus to come in so that 
he might go over the situation with him, 

\ngus complied, and they went over. the 
matter carefully. The superintendent told 
\ngus of the record that John was making, 
and asked if he could not do as well. 

\ngus answered that his side of the town 
was worked dry, and he did not see how he 
could wedge in any more business: The super- 
intendent sent him back to work and told him 
that a man’s record or success did not depend 
upon the territory or the condition of same; 
that it depended entirely on him. 


A Costity Worp 

The next week he sent an assistant to go 
over Angus’s debit and make a complete 
analysis of it. The assistant let Angus have 
the hook, and he followed along in his steps 
all that day without having much to say. An 
gus started out that morning with a sour face, 
and the first call he made the insured was not 
at home. ‘This seemed to fret him a little. 
child answered his knock at the door, and told 
him that her mother was out and had forgotten 
to leave the insurance money. Instead of tell- 
ing the child in a nice, pleasant way to tell her 
mother to please try and leave her premium 
on Monday, so as to save him too many extra 
steps, he spoke gruffly about her mother being 
forgetful. This caused the child to slam the 
door in his face in fright. The next week he 
skipped that house. When he did call several 
weeks later it was only to get a blessing out 
from the mother. This mother told him that 
he had no right to scold her child and so quit 
the company on this account. Also, she in- 
duced several of her neighbors to follow suit. 

A few more calls down the street he came to 
the house of Mrs. Simpson. Instead of greet- 
ing her with a bright smile and a kindly “Good 
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morning” he said, “Times are sure hard now, 
and this hot weather is about to kill me. I 
believe | have malaria now. Don't you feel 
had, Mrs. Simpson?” Which, of course, did 
not help him in collecting this premium. Mrs, 
Simpson had been arguing with herself all that 
morning whether she would pay that quarter 
for insurance or buy a mess of turnip greens 
for dinner. This greeting of Angus cinched 
the turnip greens. Further down the street he 
met Mrs. Turner just leaving her house to go 
to the market. She had her insurance money 
with her and hailed him to come over. Angus 
was feeling blue, and the first thing he did 
when he greeted Mrs. Turner was to relate a 
hard-luck story about his morning’s trials and 
tribulations. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 

Mrs. Vurner, after hearing these stories, 
aid to herself, “Well, if these other people 
don't pay, why should 1?” She told the agent 
that she could not spare the money that week. 

\s Angus and the assistant coursed on down 
the street, Angus said, “You see how it is, they 
all put me off. This business is not what it is 
cracked up to be, anyway. These people don't 
eure whether they pay you or not. Don’t any 
of them seem interested. | might walk my legs 
off and they would tell me to come back. You 
cant expect things to be good this time of the 
year, anyway.” But the assistant said not a 
word. [le gave Angus all the rope he wanted. 
Ile was secking the exact status of Angus’s 
mind, 

The next day instead of going with Angus 
he decided to go with John and see what the 
conditions were on his debit. On the first call 
made, the mother was not at home. A little 
girl met him at the door with the money and 
receipted card, John receipted the book and 
put the change back in the policy pocket and 
gave it to the little girl, On his leaving, the 
little girl asked, “When are you going to bring 
us some more picture cards, Mr. Sanders ?” 


\ Crinp’s Love 


AIL the children on John’s debit loved him 
because he was kind to them and thought of 
them always. Whenever his company had ad- 
vertising material in the way of picture cards 
he saw that every child on his debit got one. 
Vhe assistant asked him how it was that the 
insured would leave the money with the 
children to pay her insurance. John told him 
that it was a private understanding with the 
mother that if she was compelled to be away 
from home that she was to leave the money 
with the children and she was more than glad 
to do so, 

The next call down the street was at Mrs. 
Thornton's home. Mrs. Thornton did not 
mean to pay him that day, and wanted to put 
him off until! the last of the week. John 
greeted her with a kindly “Good morning! 
Beautiful weather to-day, Mrs. Thornton. — 1 
certainly have had = some = fine luck. = Mrs. 
\dams let me write up two of the children, 
and her son Charley told me to call back to- 
night to talk to him about an ordinary. 


“Please, Mrs. Thornton, let me introduce you 
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to our asistant superintendent, Mr. Blank. [[e 
is a fine man and is along to-day to help me wut 
with some collections. Perhaps he might tel] 
you a |itthe more about the company than 1, as 
he has had more experience. [I am trying to 
have an honor roll inspection this week, and | 
want to give Assistant Blank a nice report to 
take in with him, and I am sure you will be 
glad to help me out.” Mrs. Thornton did not 
have the money, but she sent one of her 
children across the street and borrowed it 
from a neighbor. 
ArE You Joun or ANGUS? 

This was the manner that John Sanders con- 
ducted his debit. [le had a bright smile for 
everyone. On every question that came before 
him he always looked on the brightest. side. 
The people on his debit were very fond of him, 
and even if they had to go out of their way to 
do him a favor they would do so. 

You can take John Sanders and Angus 
Gaines and place them side by side. One on 
one side of the railroad track and one on the 
other. Understand, the territory and = condi- 
tions are the same. What does it show? You 
can read the characters of these two men, 
You can note the difference. 

[An extract from A) Thousand and One 
Hints to Industrial Agents published by The 
Spectator Company. | 


A LIVE PRODUCER 


P. C. Kidd, superintendent of the Alabama 
agency at Birmingham, Ala., for the National 
Life and Accident of Nashville, led his agency 
force to victory last year by closing 1915 at 
the top of the list, this being the fifth year his 
agency has led the agency force of the com- 
pany. The company is giving Mr. Kidd and 
his agents a large banquet in honor of their 
good work. Vice-President Wills of the com- 
pany will be present and will address the men. 
Mr. Kidd will be presented with a token of the 
company’s appreciation for his good work. 


SACRAMENTO DISTRICT, WEST 
COAST-SAN FRANCISCO LIFE 
Being interested in seeing an underwriters’ 
banquet, W. FF. Flayton, who for several years 
had been running at the call of the bell, was 
promoted to assistant superintendent in the 
Sacramento district of the West Coast-San 
Francisco Life on January 31, after eighteen 
months as agent in the same district. He has 
a very creditable record, starting with eighty 
cents increase his first week and $1000, and 
finishing in the same manner, having cighty 

cents and upward every issue in January 

Promotion to Mr. Clayton was a great sur- 
prise; however, he was ready when opportunity 
presented itself. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Clayton will make one of the leaders 
of the star district. 

Goodheart, at one time superintendent of 
Spokane district of the West Coast Life, has 
re-entered the insurance business as assistant 
superintendent in the Sacramento district on 
the same date. Mr. Goodheart is a man_ of 
twenty years’ experience. He promises to b 
a valuable asset to the Sacramento district. It 
is the desire of every Sacramento man to place 
Sacramento No. 1 for the third time, in the 


year of 1916 




















February 10, 1916 
THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Many Changes and Promotions in the 
Field Announced 





LEADING PRODUCERS THIS YEAR 


Agents’, Assistants’ and Superintendents’ Records 
Live Producers’ Doings 

A number of changes and promotions have 
been announced by the Prudential of Newark: 
Superintendent E. W. Barrett has been trans- 
ferred from Oakland, Cal., to Muncie, Ind., and 
assumed duty in his new field on January 24. 
The following were recently promoted from the 
position of agent to that of assistant superin- 
tendent: Sigfred Bergstrom, Rockford, III; 
Isadore Raden, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In the assistancy forces of Division H was a 
vacancy recently created by the transfer of 
Assistant Superintendent W. S. Vosteen from 
Newark, N. Y., to Rochester No. 2—the change 
being effective the week of January 10, 1916. 
In selecting a man to lead the Newark (N. Y.) 
forces, the creditable record of C. A. LeBarron, 
an agent at Albion, N. Y., was not overlooked. 
During 1915, Mr. LeBarron led the entire 
Rochester No. 2 agency staff in ordinary net 
new business and rendered such general quali- 
fications as to merit promotion at this time. 
Assistant Superintendent LeBarron has there- 
fore taken up his new duties with the determi- 
nation to make 1916 a banner year for New- 
ark. IN. ¥. 

SUPERINTENDENCY APPOINTMENTS 

John C. F. Henry has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent in the Mt. Vernon 
(Ill.) district to superintendent in the Paducah 
(Ky.) district. He joined the company as an 
agent at Herrin, Ill, Mt. Vernon district, in 
September, 1909. A little over a year later he 
was advanced to assistant superintendent in the 
same district, which position he held up to the 
time of his promotion to the Paducah super- 
intendency, beginning January 24, 1916. During 
his agency and assistant superintendency ex- 
perience he has made splendid records each year 
in both branches of the business. This accounts 
for his rapid rise in the comparatively brief 
period of six years. 

At’ Lewiston, Me., beginning the week = of 
January 21, there is a new superintendent. in 
the person of George E. McAdams, who, for 
the last fourteen years, has served the company, 
part of the period in Fall River and part in 
Springfield, Mass. From March, 1897, to Janu- 
ary, 1902, Mr. McAdams held the position of 
clerk in the Fall River office. Believing that 
he could make his mark in the field along the 
line of debit-building, he applied for an agency 
and was appointed to one in the Fall River 
district on the date last named. So well did 
he use his opportunities that within’ three 
months he was promoted to an assistancy in 
the same district. This he held until July, 1999, 
When he was given the Holyoke superin- 
tendency. Eleven months later he resumed 
assistancy rank and was transferred to Spring 
field. There he remained, making so generally 
excellent a record that now he is again in the 
superintendency ranks. 

The Ottawa (Ont.) district, beginning with the 
week of January 31, hag a new superintendent 
in the person of J. Arthur Desautels, promoted 
from assistant in the Montreal No. 1 office. He 
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is one of the Canadian pioneers, having entered 
the service of the Prudential in the Montreal 
office in February, 1909, three weeks after it 
was opened. His aptitude in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the business is shown by the fact that 
within two months and eighteen days of his ap- 
pointment as agent, or in May, 1909, he was pro- 
moted to an assistancy and placed in charge of 
the detached office at Valleyfield, Que., in the 
Montreal No. 1 district. He returned to Mon- 
treal the following October. There he re- 
mained until his promotion to Ottawa. 
Throughout his service of six years he made 
a good, steady, substantial record, always ap- 


pearing among the Canadian leaders. 


A NEW _ DISTRICT 
At San Diego, Cal., heretofore there has been 
an agency organization. That city has now 


been made a district, and Thomas C. Furlong, 
who has been in charge since November, 1911, 
remains so, having been promoted to super- 
intendent, date of January 38, 1916. 

Mr. Furlong began with the Prudential as an 
agent in the Minneapolis district in September, 
ISUS, later being promoted to assistant. In 
November, 1908, he was transferred to Spokane, 
Wash., and three years later was made agency 
organizer in charge of the San Diego. staff. 
He has frequently figured among the leaders and 
his promotion to superintendent is well de- 
served. 

A vacancy in the superintendency of the Buf 
falo No. 38 district has been caused by the re- 
grettable death of Superintendent I. A. Rosen, 
who passed away on January 27. He had been 
in poor health for some time past. About two 
years ago he was obliged to suspend work and 
go under medical care. Recovering, he re- 
sumed his duties. Last October he was again 
attacked and, when partially recovered, was 
able to be at his office only for a few hours each 
day. 

Mr. Rosen was well known and esteemed in 
Prudential circles for his kindly disposition and 
pleasant nature; also for his efficiency and his 
loyalty to his work and to his fellow field men. 

He went with the company as an agent on 
December 31, 1894. On September 14, 1896, he 
attained assistancy rank, and on January 28, 
1901, was raised to superintendency rank and 
placed in charge of Buffalo No. 3, where he re- 
mained to the end. All his service of twenty- 
one years was in Buffalo. His record through 
out has been that of a devoted, faithful and 


honored representative. 


BROCKTON CELEBRATION 

Superintendent J. M josch of Brockton, 
Mass., entertained his entire staff at a dinner 
on Thursday evening, January 20, 1916, at the 
Taunton Inn, Taunton, Mass., in celebration of 
his twenty years of continuous service. As- 
sistant Secretary W. R. Konow and Division 
Manager (©. Olozaga represented the home of 
fice. Other guests present were Superintendents 
M. L. Mohor, Boston No. 1; R. EF. Foye, Bos 
ton No. 3; J. H. Hyde, Fall River, and Ordinary 
Instructor Edward Helb. 

The certificate and locket indicative of mem 
bership in Class “D’” Prudential Old Guard 
were presented to Mr. Bosch, with suitable 
words by Assistant Secretary W. R. Konow. 

Among the progressive representatives of the 
company, Agent O. Brockmiller of the Chicago 
No. 1 district stands out prominently as a “‘two- 
handed” producer. His average weekly indus- 
trial increase for three years, 1913 to 1915, in- 
clusive, was nearly thirty-three cents. For the 
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same period he was credited with an ordinary 
issue of $174,500. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Agent Brockmiller has steadily developed in 
efficiency as he has gained experience. 

Another favorable feature of his record is 
the manner in which the new business intro- 
duced has ‘‘paid and stayed.’ His entire in- 
dustrial issue for 1915, under analysis, shows 
that ninety-two per cent is in force at this writ- 
ing. Of his entire ordinary issue for three years 
only $10,500, or about six per cent, has been re- 
turned as not taken. 

HUSTLING AGENTS 

The Camden district has been showing re- 
markable activity. Three agents have attained 
places within the first fifteen ranks on in- 
crease thus far this year. 

Assistant B. W. Boyd of New Albany rounded 
out 1915 leader in ordinary net new business in 
Division G. Agents A. C. Craig and C. H. 
Broecker of New Albany ran a close match for 
ordinary leadership in this division during 1915, 
the former winning out by a small margin. 
Other records of the division were held by 
Assistant C. C. Clark cf Lafayette, who never 
“lets up” on the arrears—his assistancy closed 
1915 carrying the lowest percentage. Agent 
P. R. Johnson of Indianapolis No. 2, who was 
the leader in industrial increase, when the 
division roll was called at the end of 1915, and 
Assistant C. R. Medsker, a New Albany repre- 
sentative, who led in actual industrial increase 
in 1915. He also ranked No. 40 among the com- 


pany’s assistancy leaders for the year. 


INCREASE LEADERS 

The fifteen superintendency leaders in ae- 
tual increase among the Prudential men thus 
far this year are: KE. Pearson, Camden, N. J.; 
R. J. Pedrick, Philadelphia No. 9, Pa; W. H. 
Joyce, Buffalo No. 1, N. Y.; A. M. Harmer, Jr., 
Philadelphia No. 1, Pa.; ©. V. Dykeman, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; A. C. Grant, Milwaukee 
No. 1, Wis.; J. M. Mackintosh, Cleveland No. 2, 
Ohio; H. N. Haskell, Hoboken, N. J.; J. Baker, 
New York No. 10, N. Y.; C. A. Sullens, Cleve- 
land No. 1, Ohio; C. G. MeAron, Hartford, 
Conn.; C. Boni, Newark No. 3, N. J.; Z. T. 
Miller, New York No. 8, N. Y.; G. A. Rudolph, 
Plainfield, N. J.; T. J. Stewart, Toronto, Can. 

Assistancies making a creditable showing 
for 1916 increase include the following: A. E. 
Heal, Camden, N. J.; H. C. Berker, Camden, 
N. J.; H. Schwartz, Philadelphia No. 9, Pa.; 
B. T. MeGettigan, Philadelphia No. 1, Pa.; J. H. 
Hemme, Kansas City, Kan.; C. Rosenthal, Buf- 
falo No. 1, N. Y.; ©. Adams, Philadelphia No. 9, 
Pa.; G. D. Patton, Camden, Pa.; S. Dolato, Buf- 
falo No. 1, N. Y.; R. J. Robinson, Harrison, Pa.; 
M. Lewis, Plainfield, Pa.; I. A. Cash, Hoboken, 
N. J.; FE. B. Conant, Hartford, Conn.; E. Artese, 
Philadelphia No. 9, Pa.; R. U. Richman, Phila- 
delphia No. 1, Pa. 

J. Selzer of the Hoboken district is holding a 
prominent position among the agency leaders, 
with I. Sturtz of Middletown giving him a close 
run. L. Rosenfeld of Philadelphia, N. J., is 
third among the agency leaders. The follow- 
ing make up the fifteen star producers thus 
far in 1916: J. W. James, Camden, N. J.; J. H. 
Derrickson, Camden, N. J.; J. Guzzardi, New 
York No. 10, N. Y.; A. Holtz, Hartford, Conn.; 
W. A. Garrett, Hamilton, N. J.; B. Banazak, 
juffalo No. 1, N. Y.; EF. N. Mintzer, Phila- 
delphia No. 1, Pa.; V. Gallo, Philadelphia No, 9, 
Pa.; A. Rosenkranz, Camden, N. J.; R. E. Wat- 
son, Boston No. 4, Mass.; E. M. Rominger. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; D. A. Hughes, Sedalia, 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Leading Producers in the Field Force 
During Last Year 


MANY EXCEED APPORTIONMENTS 


In Both Industrial and Ordinary Production 
Leaders Worth Knowing 


That understanding between the fieldmen and 
the Metropolitan Life, of January a year ago, 
regarding the apportionment campaign for 1915, 
was kept constantly in mind and well carried 
out by many throughout the country is quite 
clear from the array of superintendents who 
decorated themselves with insignia for twofold 
success for the entire year, repeating in many 
instances their triumphs of preceding years. 


SIX YEARS IN SUCCESSION—1910 TO 1915 
INCLUSIVE 
The superintendents who year after year for 
the past six years have inscribed their names 
in both columns of the roll of honor are, with- 
out a doubt, together with their staffs, a proud 
body of men: 


S. D. Bartlett, Boston, Mass.; H. W. Becker, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; David Boyd, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Henry Briggs, Toronto East, Can.; L. S. 
Bruenn, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; G. J. Carlson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; M. T. Donohue, Newburg, 
N. Y.; Leo Dreyer, San Diego, Cal.; Peter Fer- 
ester, Harlem, N. Y.; R. I. Gladwin, Tremont, 
N. Y.; Merel Hill, Union Hill, N. J.; C. J. Kall- 
meyer, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. H. Kay, Montreal 
West, Can.; J. D. Kay, Adirondack, N. Y.; M. J. 
Le Breck, Bay View, Wis.; G. W. McFarland, 
Auburn, N. Y.; W. C. Martin, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Joseph Mills, Garfield, Ill; W. F. Monahan, 
Englewood, Ill.; C. J. Moran, Philadelphia 
South, Pa.; J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y.; S. J. 
Murphy, Wyandotte, Kan.; T. F. Ringer, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Lawrence Rooney, Bangor, Me.; 
J. J. Schwing, Iroquois, N. Y.; D. G. C. Sinelair, 
Murray Hill, N. Y.; H. C. Stieglitz, Stuyvesant 
Heights, N. Y.; Charles Sudbrink, Washington 
Heights, N. Y.; J. A. Watchorn, Seneca, N. Y.; 
G. A. Weigel, Morrisania, N. Y. 

FIVE YEARS—1911-1915 

Starting with Mr. Cassidy, the following five 
gentlemen met every requirement of their ordi- 
nary and industrial apportionment for 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914 and 1915: 

W. H. Cassidy, San Jose, Cal.; F. L. Foster, 
Humboldt, Ill; Arthur Kay, Framingham, 


Mass.; A. S. Theberge, Los Angeles, N. Cal.; 
J. G. Schwenger, Springfield, Mass. 


FOUR YEARS—1912-1915 
Those who have attained success with their 
apportionment for four years in succession are: 


J. A. Blake, Cadillac, Mich.; A. J. Gallagher, 
Toledo, Ohio; James James, Scranton, Pa.; M. H. 
Keenan, Dorchester, Mass.; P. J. Kraus, Chi- 
cago North, Ill.; W. M. Long, Allentown, Pa.; 
C. E. MeMurchy, Yorkville, N. Y.; Jacob Miller, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Mederic Monast, Quebec, 
Can.; M. W. Pander, Butte, Mont.; R. F. Pux- 
ley, Victoria, B. C.; T. W. Ridgway, Chelsea, 
N. Y.; Dr. G. S. Staniland, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. D. 
Wright. Kenwood, Il. 

THREE YEARS—1913-1915 

The strategists who accomplished their pur- 
pose in both departments for 1913, 1914 and 
1915 are: 

Edwin Bond, Detroit, Mich.; C. E. Cooper, Lake 
View, Ill.; A. O. Harwood, San Francisco, Cal.; 
J. A. Henderson, Fresno, Cal.; F. B. Jacques, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Hyman Jacobs, Williams- 
burg,N. Y.; J. A. Jarvis, Riverside, N. Y.; T. W. 
Kinsey, Johnstown, Pa.; Harry Ludlow, Elmira, 
N. Y.;° Abraham Menschel, West End, N. Y.; 
Peter Monahan, Franklin, Mo.; G. D. Neagle, 
New Haven, Conn.; F. J. Reule, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
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J. F. Segerson, Oswego, N. Y.; W. A. Sullivan, 
Yale, Conn.; W. O. Washburn, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


TWO YEARS—1914-1915 
It is a long stretch of territory from River- 
side, Cal., and Walla Walla, Wash., to Bath, Me., 
Bay Ridge, N. Y., and other points East—a fact 
which goes to prove the widespread interest and 
successful activity of the superintendents and 
staffs here given: 


J. H. Almy, Riverside, Cal.; H. E. Bachand, 
Three Rivers, Can.; F. D. Berkeley, Bay Ridge, 
N. Y.; Thomas Burke, Greenpoint, N. Y.; J. H. 
Dunn, Binghamton, N. Y.; G. W. Fash, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Carlo Formichelli, Faneuil, Mass.; B. L. 
Graham, Hamilton, Can.; H. S. Hodgdon, 
Derby, Conn.; A. G. Lang, New Kensington, 
Pa.; R. J. McVeigh, St. Paul, Minn.; J. A. Mar- 
tin, Bath, Me.; W. H. Rogers, Woonsocket, R. 
I].; Hermann Rosenberger, Essex, N. J.; Isidor 
Siegel, Fulton, N. Y.; Murray Stamper, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; J. DVD. Taylor, Braddock, Pa.; 
A. H. Wilks. Sedalia, Mo. 


ONE YEAR—1915 
The following superintendents fulfilled their 
apportionment contract in both Departments 
and numbered themselves with the one-hun- 
dred-point men for 1915: 


L. L. Adams, Westport, Mo.; A. A. Alberti, 
Wilmington, Del.; H. E. Baker, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Adolph, Bame, South Shore, Ill; R. G. Banker, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Leon Bendel, Delmar, Mo.; 
IK. S. Benninghoftf, Stamford, Conn.; G. W. 
Bodenhorn, Cleveland, Ohio; KF. C. Bradley, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; M. V. Bresnahan, McKeesport, 
Pa.; W. L. Burchill,, Calumet, Mich.; P. .J. 
Burke, Youngstown, Ohio; James, Byrne, Forest 
Park, Mo.; R. J. Cahen, Bayonne, N. J.; J. A. 
Campbell, Santa Barbara, Cal.; J. E. Carney, 
Bric, Pa.: A. J. Cates. Bristol, Tenn; K. #8. 
Cornelison, Ottumwa, Ia.; G. W. Daly, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Joseph D’Andrade, Norristown, Pa.; 
G. S. Davies, Lincoln, Neb.; T. H. Dean, Hor- 
nell, N. Y.; J. P. Duff, Burlington, N. J.; G. 
W. Duffy, Watertown, N. Y.; R. O. Dunkum, 
Hartford, Conn.; C. C. Dyer, Tower Grove, Mo.; 
A. J. Edgar, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. T. Fahay, 
Vancouver, B. C.; M. H. Garrity, Newton, 
Mass.; B. M. Gaston, Hermitage, Tenn.; P. E. 
Gaston, Rock City, Tenn.; TT. P. Gilmarten, 
South Norfolk, Conn.; J. J. Goff, Quinsigamond, 
Mass.; Raphael Goldstein, Girard, Pa.; W. E. 
Goldthwait, Fall River, Mass.; Louis Gollin, 
Terrace Park, Mo.; A. J. Gouin, St. Lamberton, 
Can.; S. G. Greenman, Lockport, N. Y.; Henry 
Hart, Bedford, N. Y.; H. E. Hartford, Calais, 
Me.; John Haut, Dearborn, IIl.; G. T. Higgins, 
Norwich, Conn.; E. G. Holmes, Meriden, Conn.; 
I. N. Hughes, Peekskill, N. Y.; G. R. Jacobs, 
Imperial Valley, Cal.; L. M. Kidd, Blue Valley, 
Mo.; Edward Lally, Little Falls, N. Y.; F. A. 
Laurendine, Salem, Ore.; Abraham Levy, Man- 
hattan, N. Y.; <A. L. Littlejohn, Pocatello, 
Idaho; S. W. Love, Hamilton, Ohio; J. M. Lucy, 
Worcester, Mass.; F. C. McLean, St. John, N. 
B.; H. A. Marsh, Waltham, Mass.; Joseph Mar- 
tin, La Crosse, Wis.; John Mellor, Thompson- 
ville, Conn.; Max Menschel, St. Marks, N. Y.; 
G. A. Miller, Cohoes, N. Y.; Robert Miller, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio; J. E. Mulhall, Rome, N. Y.; E. L. 
O'Connor, Dubuque, Ia.; G. J. O'Connor, Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; J. J.C. O'Shea, Red Bank N. J.; 
H. C. Parris, Plainfield, N. J.; H. S. Payez, 
Orange, N. J.; F. T. Platka, North Shore, IIL; 
M. A. Porter, Irvington, N. J.; F. H. Rafeld, 
Green Bay, Wis.; F. L. Riverdale, Can.; 
Arthur Saxon, Philadelphia West, Pa.; G. A. 
Scanlon, Passaic, N. J.; F. S. Selleck, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; C. A. Shafer, Carondelet, Mo.; M. 
A. Simpson, Clarksville, Tenn.; M. J. Simpson, 
Sacramento, Cal.; F. C. Staniland, Flatbush, 
N. Y.; J. E. Stanton, Piqua, Ohio; E. V. Thomas, 
Long Acre, N. Y.; E. J. Traveler, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; A. H. Tully. Corning, N. Y.; Cor- 
nelius Van den Bout, Jamestown, N. Y.; M. J. 
Vanderheyden, Joliet, Ill.; S. S. Voshell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; C. B. Weller, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
J. P. White, Sandusky, Ohio; John Wilkins, New 
Castle, Pa.; J. W. Willard, Oak Park, IIl.; O. 
M. Williams, Walnut Hills, Ohio; J. A. Wilson, 
East Liberty, Pa.; J. B. Wright, South Bend, 
Ind.; F. B. Wroblewski, Gary. Ind. 


The gentleman whose name adorns the Me- 


tropolitan leadership trophy for the best all- 
round record in 1909 and 1914—W. F. Monahan, 
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superintendent, Englewood, Ill.—had_ strength- 
ened his claim to recognition when 1915 passed, 
Englewood made the largest industrial record 
of any staff in the country; this district made 
the third best showing in total placed ordinary 
business and stood No. 8 in both industrial and 
ordinary for average per man. 
INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Among the notable successes in twofold ap- 
portionment year after year, Superintendent A 
S. Theberge of Los Angeles, N. Cal., figured 
among the fifty biggest producers in both fields 
of enterprise. 

Similarly, Superintendent H. D. Wright of 
Kenwood, I[Il., finished with the foremost ten 
in total and average ordinary and among the 
best scorers in industrial increase. 

With the foremost ten ordinary writers, Su- 
perintendent D. G. C. Sinclair of Murray Hill 
accumulated industrial business that placed 
him also with the foremost ten in amount of in- 
crease and added another year to his many 
triumphs in double apportionment. 

The line of winners is long and brilliant, in- 
cluding Superintendents Levy, Weigel, Stieg- 
litz, Boyd, Bodenhorn and other well-known 
leaders. Jacob Miller gloried in the distinction 
of Jersey City, appearing in the four classifi- 
cations mentioned, as did likewise Abraham 


Menschel of West End, N. Y.; John Haut of 


Dearborn, TL, and others. 
CO-OPERATION APPRECIATED 

The pleasure of such work is mutual; the 
gratification felt when a man reaches his goal 
extends from the district to the home office. 
Such have been the relations between No. 1 
Madison avenue and Tremont, N. Y., where 
holds forth Superintendent R. I. Gladwin every 


year from 1910, inclusive, whose activities in 
apportionment make writing worth while. 

Close to Mr. Gladwin is C. E. Cooper of Lake 
View, Chicago, Ill., with only twenty-seven 
cents’ increase separating them. Mr. Cooper 
finished up his apportionment O.K. in both de- 
partments in November, repeating his good 
work of 1913 and 1914. 

Results follow the man. During the whole 
course, from 1910 to 1914 inclusive, ©. J. 
Moran never missed a_ year, whichever way 
the wind blew around Genesee, N. Y. Last 
year, as superintendent of Philadelphia South, 
Pa., he accomplished his purpose—ordinary and 
industrial—and took his place among his as 
sociates on the roll of honor. Add to the above 
the names of Merel Hill, J. P. Mulhall, Joseph 
Mills and others, and there would still be an 
incomplete list of superintendents who have 
faithfully and effectively measured up to their 
full obligations in their record for the year. 

A YEAR OF RECORDS 

This applies with equal force also to the 
leaders in the industrial field, to F. A. Bills, 
agent, Buffalo, N. Y., the head-liner among the 
regulars; to C. V. Shea of North Bay, Can., sec- 
ond; to Alonzo Whitmore, Paterson, N. J. 
winner of third honors, and to every man along 
the line to William Whiteside of Winnipeg, 
North, Can.; likewise to F. P. lerardi of Man- 
hattan, N. Y., the topnotcher among the unat- 
tached; to H. A. Davies, G. C. C., of Pater- 
son, N. J., No. 2: to S. B. Fuller, G: C. C., Ham- 
ilton, Can., No. 3, and to each and all of their 
associates, including H. E. Lloyd of Halifax. 
Can., who, with Himan King and Israel link, 
closed up the ranks of these energetic pro- 
ducers in a year that will stand the best for 
first-class records. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


Aw of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 
OU can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 
The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 


TitLe or Work Price 

Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors... .. 2... 2c cc cece awe ctese <i sctai gi aOR 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies.........  .50 
Objections and Answers...... ace as err Pie ee as tL aese ake) ey aed ae on oe 
Multiplying your Income............... PET CT RELI CL ee 1.25 
Plain Reasons...... Se Oe ee er Te eee a Te a Rta te EE 2 1.00 
Life Insurance and How to W rite It. SE EO CS Ee ET PN ee ee eee 1.50 
Efficiency. . Se re eee ae Ae rte wremere. o) 
The Psyc hology of a Si ale . attr A eee TCE EL Ca Rye ee 1.00 
Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance : ee ie ee Roe Pe re eee ee ee 1.25 
The Successful Agent...... URRGL a 9 ee re cette Ae ct ace a aa ae oar 2.50 
The Life Agents Primer.... Bea eee Cap ice late ectatard, Seal antes ape t es ae arc ae ae ee ee 
ee OO alee NGtN AGO aoe ec occ cess Wo ee ee a eke oe Oe ems ee ea aoe 1.00 
Bale BES URC SrALCSUIATIS UNE DN sic. carcccl a 5 2S ¥e RE OW are ti eel winlw el acet ae leo /t/d wielcl a ale ee elererare 1.00 
The Monthly Income Policy...... mate Ee ee eee 50 
Letters of Amicus... ...... 0006... RN tte eee er ee PROP Tye I 
SHG Far OG MUNG ASSIN ES oe 5. ub aio bcc ew ob a Pin eer Mine wee Wee a cibne nae kA beamlets: 1.50 
Total Cost... ..... ae Daa ea EE eA Ee Ae eee $16.85 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 

Clubs can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good re sults; or the books may be purchased individually. 

Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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COLONIAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 


Manager Stock’s Staff Entertainment 


Producers among the forces of the Colonial 
Wife of Jersey City have been rewarded by rapid 
advancement. Within the past month the com- 
pany has made the following promotions and 
changes: H. Leone, assistant manager, Har- 
lem; M. Sternberg, assistant manager, Harlem; 
N. P. Ayres, assistant manager, Dover; W. 
Kavalkovich, assistant manager, Harrisburg; 
J. Krauss, assistant manager, Pittsburg; A. S. 


Haney, assistant manager, Reading. 


A BRILLIANT BANQUET 

The honor of holding the first district banquet 
of 1916 by the Colonial Life was taken by Man 
ager Stock of Paterson, who, in his dinner given 
to his staff, January 22, at New York, celebrated 
his ninth anniversary with the company. “Man 
ager Stock, although relatively a new manager, 
showed unusual astuteness and resource as a 
host In the first place, he immediately added 
a refinement and charm to the occasion by i 
cluding the ladies. 

In the second place, Manager Stock selected 
a place well known throughout the metropolitan 
district for its cuisine and service. The dinner 
was really high class and was served in a pri 
vate dining room handsomely decorated. 

The third feature was a theater party imme 
diately following the dinner, the guests ad 
journing, after the brief speeches, to the ‘House 
of Glass,’’ one of the most popular plays now 
appearing in New York. Another novelty which 
added considerably to the enjoyment was the 
limited period for addresses, the only speaker 
outside of the official visitor being Manager 
Leiffer of Harlem, under whom Manager Stock 
received his training which led to his) promo- 
tion to the Paterson managership. 

The affair was distinetly social and no attempt 
was made to combine business and pleasure, ex- 
cept a brief outline of a plan to properly cele- 
brate Manager Stock’s ninth anniversary of his 
connection with the company by a suitable testi- 


monial by the staff. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
A number of changes have been made by the 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia during the 

first few weeks of the current year: Agent W. FE. 

Holloway has been promoted to third assistant 

superintendent of Petersburg. Agent W. R. 

Rouzie of Newport News has been promoted to 

assistant superintendent to succeed Assistant 

Seward. TT. J. Harmon, ex-assistant in Ashe- 

ville, has been appointed assistant superinten- 

dent in that distriet. Agent B. W. Hudson of 

Danville has been promoted to assistant super- 


intendent in that district. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BANQUET 

In accordance with their annual custom the 
Richmond district held their banquet last Friday 
night in the Richmond branch office, corner of 
Tenth and Broad streets, to commemorate the 
year just closed and to get in happy frame for 
116. 

The affair was of an informal character, which 
made it all the more enjoyable, it being, in fact, 
very much like a family gathering at which 
there were felicitations on the success of the 
year gone, plenty of good feeling, good fellow- 
ship and enthusiasm. 

The Richmond district force has long been 
one of the best in the Life Insurance Company 
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of Virginia’s grand army of producers. The in- 
dividual members engage in keen but honorable 
rivalry. Their hold on their constituencies is 
shown by the fine lapse reduction record in- 
variably made, as well as by their comfortable 
increase when the roll has been called at the 
end of the year. 

The annual banquet was, as might have been 
expected, hugely enjoyed, 


A WIDOW’S WAIL 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
\merica was the recipient of the following 
letter from a widow. The date was only a 
few days after the death of the husband, as 
described herein. The letter is a valuable 
canvassing document and is as follows: 

Iam penning this letter in the hope that it 
may prove a warning and incentive to those who 
have not taken advantage of the valuable means 
of protection you afford through the medium of 
life insurance 

A few months ago your agent called on my 
husband and tried to induce him to take out 
au policy for $1000, but in spite of the fact that 
this agent spent considerable time in our home 
trying every means of persuasion at his com- 
mand, my husband refused pointblank to) en- 
tertain the idea. Presumably, being a young 
man in robust health, he believed he had a long 
life ahead of him, but to-day he is in his grave, 
having died on Saturday, November 13, after an 
operation for appendicitis, and | am = left with 
two small children to fight the battle of life 
as best I can without financial means to en- 
able me to do so. 

It is indeed a bitter experience for me and 
one | would not care to discuss with the public 
were it not for the fact that I believe that by 
so doing [ will be the means of safeguarding 
the future of other mothers and children whose 
homes become saddened by the death of the 
wage-carner. In closing I most earnestly call 
on the mothers of America to insist most em- 
phatically that their husbands provide them with 
all the means of support within their power 
against this emergency in their homes, and that 
this provision will be made through the safest, 
surest and cheapest route—life insurance. 


SEVEN AGENTS ADVANCE UPWARD 

Agents who have been promoted to superin- 
tendencies by the Public Savings of Indianapolis 
are as follows: 

J. B. Thorn, Wabash; C, C. Robertson, New 
Castle; W. T. Pickens, Elkhart; R. G. Laughlin, 
Crawfordsville; L. C. Richman, Rushville; O. D. 
Wynkoop, Terre Haute; S. C. Sparks, Elwood. 
Louis Head, who has been superintendent of the 
Crawfordsville office, has been made manager 
of the Lafayette district. 


PATHWAY TO SUCCESS 

A. B. Williams, assistant in the Cleveland 
(No, 2) district of the Prudential and (No. 1.) 
in ordinary, in 1915, asks every agent the fol- 
lowing: 

Do you know 

That the only logical way to break company 
and office rules is to live up to them—the poor 
ones will break of their own weight? 

That when we do our best we are only per- 
forming our duty? 

That the more a debit is canvassed, the easier 
it is to write business on it? 

That the two principal ingredients of loyalty 
are sincerity and honesty? 

That some men could increase their average 
weekly production by paying more attention to 
their own personal appearance? 

That the best time to save a lapse is when it 
needs it? 

That agents should sell the policy and not the 
premium? 

That if you want your new business to show 
a better persistency, you should collect more on 
the application? 

That the man who clasps duty firmly with 
one hand, as a rule, holds achievement in the 
other? 

That the man who talks claims in every home 
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every week is not worried by high arrears and 
lapses? 

That some men fail because they try to 
make their wish-bone perform the functions of 
their backbone? 

That the best test of manhood is an individual 
one and can only be illustrated by our own 
character? 

That new business is like a growing plant and 
needs constant care and attention? 

That a real man can do anything that he 
wants to do if within reason? 

That what some people call bad luck is really 
nothing more than poor judgment? : 

That the man who takes things easy, as a 
rule, never has anything? 


ANSWERS THAT HAVE WON AP. 
PLICATIONS FROM OLD 
POLICYHOLDERS 

I don’t need any more life insurance. 

I! am sure the last insurance you took out 
was at first met with the same opposition; but 
I presume if you will allow me to explain the 
advantages of my new policy, I shall be as sue- 
cessful as your last solicitor. 

I carry $5000 insurance and I have decided 
not to take any more, 

Suppose you were called away on a journey 
for three years. How much would you send 
your wife monthly? You say about $80. ‘That 
is $960 a year, and it seems little enough to 
live on, doesn’t it? If you died, you would bi 
away more than three years, and your $5000 in- 
surance invested at six per cent would pro- 
vide only $300 a year. Ten thousand more in- 
surance would provide $600 additional income, 
or a total of $900 yearly. You, therefore, need 
$10,000 more insurance. 

f am loaded down with life insurance pre- 
miums now; I pay out two hundred a year. 

In other words, you set aside for life insur- 
ance just about half what it costs you to run 
your automobile. 

f am insured in the Company, and if 
I took out more insurance [ feel that I should 
insure with them again. 

The company you mention ig a good one, but 
in many ways my company is superior. How- 
ever, the point is, have they approached you 
recently on the subject? If not, you should 
give me your business, as you expect to get 
business when you or your salesmen are first 
on the ground. 

I am already insured in your company, and 
I do not want all my eggs in the one basket. 

If you had a few thousand dollars in the 
Bank of England, you wouldn’t think it neces- 
sary to split it up with the Bank of France. 
The Company is safe beyond question, 
and will no doubt do just as well for you in 
the future as we have done up to date. Andrew 
Carnegie says: ‘First make sure of your basket 
and then put in all your eggs.’—H.arcelsior Lift 
Banner. 


SYSTEM 


The following directions on the best method 
of conducting the detailed work of an agency 
have been proved by experience to be the means 
of saving much of the agent’s time and temper: 

1. Place each matter as it arises in the col- 
lecting book for the particular day on which 
the agent will pass, or call at, the house con- 
cerned in the inquiry to be made. 

2. Before starting out on each day’s round, 
arrange all inquiry forms, ete., which have 
gradually accumulated in the day’s collecting 
book in the order in which the agent will arrive 
at each of the houses concerned, 

3. Place each matter, when completed at the 
house, in a separate pocket—away from. the 
items still awaiting completion. 

4. At night post all the day’s items requiring 
immediate transmission, 

5. Of the remaining items completed on the 
day’s round, (a) those intended for the dis- 
trict office should be placed in the agent's 
ledger ready to accompany the weekly account 
when taken to the local office; (b) while those 
intended for the assistant superintendent should 
be placed with the batch of weekly State sick- 
ness cases which have to be taken, or for- 
warded, to him: and (ec) those destined for 
chief office at the week-end should be kept 12 
one large envelope selected for the purpose. 

The above orderly arrangement in Nos. ! 
and 2 is very helpful when issuing the new 
State cards.—/nsurance Mail, London. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP SUCCESS 


A Productive Manager’s Own Plan in His 
Own Words 


J. k. Seward is district manager for the acci- 
dent and health business of the Massachusetts 
Bonding, at Warren, Pa. Mr. Seward has 
been in the employ of the organization for a 
ereat many years and is regarded as an old 
veteran in the game. [lis business shows a 
substantial increase in volume from year to 
year. [le says of the accident man: 


Why a profession like the accident insurance 
business, Which pays handsome returns to those 
who make a success of the work and requires 
no invested capital to begin with, is not over- 
crowded, is a query that has occurred to me 
many times. In fact, I first thought of this 
when | was asked to write a short article for 
publication and, therefore, decided to mention 
it. 

The successful accident insurance agent is 
always a person who possesses executive ability, 
imagination and an eye for the future. Like the 
good husbandman, he may take a field) which 
is not particularly fertile and through careful 
observation, planning and cultivation develop 
it into a most productive territory. 

Every insurance agent cannot sell accident 
and health insurance. In fact, | have found from 
experience that many successful life insurance 
agents prove to be failures in our line of work. 
To be a successful manager of an accident and 
health insurance agency one must possess the 
combined abilities of an employer, superinten- 
dent and employee. He must open the field, de- 
termine how it is to be cultivated and then 
actually cultivate it along the lines planned, 
Every insurable risk in the territory is a pro- 
spect and must be werked individually as a 
farmer works his several fields. His compensa- 
tion varies directly with the results accom- 
plished. No credit is given for plans which 
do not work nor for ideas which are not con- 
verted into real business. 

A PRIME REQUISITE 

Initiative, that power to originate and per- 
form, is one of the chief requisites of success 

and usually works wonders for the man who 
possesses it. Every town is full of prospects 
for accident and health insurance, and many of 
them are willing purchasers when the matter 
is brought to their attention by progressive ac- 
cident salesmen. Every automobile accident 
(and they are very numerous these days) opens 
up a field for more business from automobile 
owners. In fact, every accident, whether in the 
shop, the home, or elsewhere is an object-lesson 

a good advertisement for accident insurance, 
and, if followed up by hard work on the part 
of “the accident man,’ igs sure to yield satis- 
factory results in the way of additional busi 
ness. 

Furthermore, about every new policyholder 
procured adds to an agent’s leverage in the 
community. My plan is to frequently visit my 
policyholders and through them get introduc- 
tions to their friends and acquaintances—all 
to the end of getting more policyholders. The 
endless chain idea is a good one for the aceci 
dent insurance salesman, and through it a 
Vast amount of business can be procured in 
any territory. It is perfectly natural that a 
policyholder who is well satisfied with his 
contract should desire his friends to carry sim- 
ilar insurance—and we, as insurance agents, 
should take advantage of this natural trait and 
work it for more business. 

I really believe that procrastination—the 
idea of putting off until to-morrow what can 
be done to-day—is responsible for the failures 
of innumerable insurance agents. It takes a 
strong man to keep himself busy eight or ten 
hours a day soliciting insurance when he knows 
that he igs hig own boss and that there is no 
one around to compel him to work. The agent, 
however, Who every night lays out his cam- 
palgn for the morrow and then executes his 
plans carnestly and consistently, week in and 
week oul, is always successful in obtaining 
business in paying quantities—for, after all is 
Said and done, the real secret of success in 
this business, as in any other business, is hard, 
consistent, persistent work. 
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GENERAL AGENTS MEET 


Provident Life and Accident of Chat- 
tanooga Holds Enthusiastic Session 


TWO NEW , POLICIES ISSUED 


Company Offers Two New Contracts for Women 
Prize Contest for Three Months—Other Items 


The agency convention of the Provident Life 
and Accident of Chattanooga was held recently 
in its general offices and was attended by forty 
general agents from the thirteen different 
States in which the company operates. The 
general agents who attended won these trips 
on production of new business and renewal in- 
creases in accordance with the rules of the 
home-coming contest, running from September 
1 to December 21, inclusive, and, in addition, 
$106 in gold was presented as prizes. 

Field Manager J. W. Kirksey outlined the 
development work, which would consume the 
first six months of his time during the new 
year and convinced everyone in attendance that 
the outlook in his department was_ brighter 
than ever before. A number of rousing and 
enthusiastic short talks were very ably deliv- 
ered by most of the general agents. <A ban- 
quet was held, at which each general agent of 
the company, as well as the officials and de 
partment men, made short talks. The occasion 
was exceedingly lively and interesting in every 
respect. 

The year 1915 will long be remembered by 
the company as one of history, because its 
record represented the four important essentials 
necessary in the insurance business: (1) Record 
growth in premium income; (2) lowest under 


writing expense; (3) largest return in per- 


centage of claim loss to policyholders; (4) 
strongest financial condition the company ever 
enjoyed, 

TWO NEW POLICIES 

The company hag just received its new Ideal 
disability and business and professional women’s 
policies from the press, and specimen copies of 
these two forms are being forwarded to the 
agents. 

The company has endeavored to give big 
benefits at a low cost, and it is important that 
each agent exercise care in the selection of 
risks where this policy is placed The indem 
nities under this policy are in Class AA at a 
premium of $1.50, $60 for accident, $50) for 
sickness and $600 accidental death. Every ac 
cident is covered for a period of from one day 


to five years, at full indemnity, which doesn't 


result in the violation of the law. Partial ac 
cident indemnity is paid for six months—the ac 
cumulations on the principal sum increase one 
per cent per month for sixty months. Ten per 
cent additional indemnity is paid where the 
premium is paid annually, five per cent where 
paid semi-annually; surgeon’s fees allowed for 
non-disabling injuries, fifty per cent additional 
benefit for hospital confinement in case of sick- 
ness for sixty days. This policy also includes a 
$50 registration and identification provision. All 
diseases are covered, with the exception of 
venereal, at fuli indemnity, for from one day 
to six months -house confinement not required 
in cases of sickness resulting from felons, boils 
or abscesses Non-confining sickness paid for 


thirty days at half indemnity 
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The arrangement of contest for January, 
February and March is such that each agent 
of the company has an opportunity to win one 
of these prizes, and from present indications it 
appears that there is going to be one of the 
best contest races the company has ever had. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT LEADERS 


The General Accident reports that the thirteen 
leading States last year were Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Florida, Tennessee, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Alabama and Washington. 

Under the new classification of agents for 
hustlers’ row there has been added stimulus, 
and the results of the first month of its opera- 
tion proved very satisfactory. The leaders by 
classes were as follows: Class A, Ross Eustis 
Company, Louisiana; Class B, J. MeNiece, New 
York, and J. C. Murray, Pennsylvania; Class C, 
EK. M. Roberts, Ohio; J. I). Grandstaff, Ohio; 
W. H. Talley & Sons, Virginia; M. P. Haynes, 
Pennsylvania; C. H. Mollman, Ohio; M. Green, 
New York; W. J. Kennedy, Ohio; Class D, B. J. 
Thompson, Louisiana; Gordon Insurance and 
Investment Company, North Carolina; M. 8. 
Rovitsky, Missouri; N. A. Hammer, Ohio; A. 
Trometer, New York; I. Caton, New York; H. 
Kaufman, New York; J. H. Smith, Alabama; 
M. C. Rudd, Florida; J. W. Estes, Washington; 
Class EK, R. W. Milner, Virginia; T. J. Knight, 
Florida; KF. Moore, Mississippi; D. S. Scott, 
Mississippi; C. Lovejoy, Kansas; C, W. Dob- 
bins, Kansas; H. C. Geiger, Ga.; G. W. Sweaney, 
Tennessee; T. L. Settle, Tennessee; M. S. Flint, 


Virginia. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Western District of the National Life 
and Accident of Tennessee, comprising the 
States of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and West 
ern Louisiana, closed a successful year. 

The company realized a gratifying increase in 
business in Texas and rounded out the year 
with the highest per cent of collections since 
entering the State three years ago. The com- 
pany has sought to co-operate with all com 
panies in an effort to raise the standard of the 
agency force and place the business on a high 
plane. 

The National Life and Accident is unalter 
ably opposed to the employment of the agents 
of other companies who would ‘twist’ busi 
ness of their former employers. The company 
has demonstrated that it can establish its busi 
ness quickly and firmly without resorting to 
the practice of ‘twisting’? agents or the busi 
ness of its competitors. To the policy of ex- 
panding its business solely on the merits of 
the company and the policy it sells, eliminat- 
ing the ‘twister’ and the many evils and in 
justices that follow in his wake, the National 
attributes much of the growth it has enjoyed 

The company has established several agencies 
in Oklahoma and will extend its organization 
throughout the State. Last year was satis 
factory and the outlook for the year is good in 
this territory. 

Following a period of industrial depression in 
the early part of 1915, the company enjoyed sat 
isfactory business throughout the State of Ar 
kansas and showed a substantial increase in 
business before the year’s end. The agency or 
ganization and accounts are in excellent condi 





tion 

Progress characterized the operations of the 
company in Louisiana, and as with other States 
in the Western district the outlook is gratify 
ing. A marked improvement over last year’s 
business was realized and the year closed with 
the company’s business in splendid condition 
The company has a growing business and agency 
force in this State 
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FIELD PRACTICE CODE 
Adopted by National Casualty Company 
of Detroit 





COMPETITORS ADVISED OF INNOVATION 





Field Men Urged to Co-operate—Leading Agents 
in States—Division Managers 

The National Casualty Company of Detroit 
has adopted a model creed for the conduct of 
its business and has notified all other compa- 
nits of its action as well as the field men, In 
order to take an active part in elevating the 
standards of competition, the following declara 
tions were sent to all competitors by the Na- 
tional Casualty: 

We will respect your business and organiza- 
tion, 

We will refuse to negotiate with your field 
men. 

We will refuse to permit the transfer of any 
of your business to our books. 

We will extend every courtesy in exchange of 
information. 

We will give our heartiest co-operation to 
prevent fraud, twisting and all other reprehen- 
sible practices. 

The company believes that every declaration 
represents a crying necessity in the business and 
that every company will answer back with reci 
procal letters. The company feels that the car 
rying out of the pledge rests fifty per cent with 
the agents, and urges the field men to set the 
pace and be friendly, respectful and honorable, 


and give co-operation on all sides. 


LEADERS BY STATES 
The twenty leading States and the agent who 
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personally wrote the largest volume of business 
in each are given herewith. 


Michigan, F. N. Millett; Ohio, G. W. Green- 
wald; New York, Wm. Starr; Utah, J. H. Day- 
ton; Pennsylvania, M. V. Marcy; Illinois, C. B. 
Maddox; Minnesota, C. F. Bierbaum; California, 
H. K. Holland; South Dakota, H. O. Lynner; 
Colorado, CC. Apostol; North Dakota, F. H. 
Peters; Texas, H. E. Slack; Indiana, C. F. Mc- 
Lain; Arizona, W. E. Baugh; West Virginia, 
H. B. Hundley; North Carolina, Eli Cavenaugh; 
Missouri, H. V. Webb; Alabama, R. H. Wood; 
Wyoming, Martin Glau; Washington, A. P. 
Templeman. 

DIVISION MANAGERS 

The twenty leading division managers for the 
year were: 

Utah, R. R. Hensel; New York, J. R. Garrett; 
Minnesota, G. W. Barnes; Colorado, S. Kalisher; 
South Dakota, A. T. Lynner; California, A. E. 
Nash; North Dakota, W. H. Owen; Ohio, H. H. 
Hoard; Texas, W. E. Linnell; New York, 
Thomas & Childs; Pennsylvania, WwW. M. 
Pletcher; Illinois, J. Stump, Jr.; Michigan, S. A. 
Widrig; Michigan, L. Bachor; Pennsylvania, M. 
V. Marcy; Ohio, J. D. Momenee; Washington, 
H. A. Peter; Kansas, N. B. Campbell; Utah, 
W. W. Lewis; Arizona, W. E. Baugh. 

The hustlers’ list was headed by J. H. Dray- 
ton of Utah, with Fred N. Millett of Michigan 
second, and M. V. Marcy third. Many new 
names appeared on the list at the year’s end, 
due to extra effort and the execution of cam- 
paign plans which have proved successful. 


HAVE YOU A DEFINITE GOAL? 


Men are put here on this footstool by the 
Creator, endowed with certain faculties and 
abilities, and it rests with each whether he 
will guide those abilities along a definite path, 
or allow himself to drift) aimlessly in the 
course of least resistance. Starting out with 
the talents God gave him, illustrated by the 
parable in the Bible of the faithful servant, 
each is largely the master of his own destiny. 
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Observe the analogy between the words destiny 
and destination. They come from the same 
stem and have practically the same meaning, 

A man’s destiny is governed by the way he 
pushes onward toward his destination. 

It all rests with the workman whether a 
beautiful statue or a horseblock shall rise from 
the piece of marble before him. If he sets out 
to make a horseblock, a horseblock it will be. 
If he sets out to make a statue it will he a 
statue, more or less perfect according to the 
worker’s skill, according to the number of hours 
he puts in, and the intelligence and energy with 
which he handles his time. 

But first of all and preliminary to any good 
piece of work, insurance or any other, there 
must always be a goal, an aim, some definite 
end in view. 

Life is largely what we make it. W here 
would a liner get, as she ploughs through the 
sea, if the mariner had no definite destination, 
no end in view? 

What have you in mind to do in 1916?- 
Thomas A. Buckner. 


SOLICITING 

While every one of the thirty odd millions of 
people carrying twenty odd billions of old line 
life insurance believed in it, yet all of them 
had to be solicited to carry it. 

Millions of people believe in Christianity, yet 
join no body of church workers until solicited. 

You pass and repass scores of people every 
day who believe in what you are selling, yet 
need to have you solicit them to buy it. 

Just soliciting, plain soliciting, is one of the 
most magical things in the world. It is ‘getting 
right down to the point’? regarding anything. 
It is concentrating generalities into definiteness, 
usefulness. 

Appreciate the marvelous results that have 
come of soliciting—taking the one instance we 
have cited—then consider how immensely lucky 
yeu are to be a solicitor, with no bounds to the 
amount of business you can do, the money you 
van make selling this same old line life insur- 
ance, 

People are waiting to buy of you. 
meet them.—J/ulernational Lifeman, 


Hurry and 
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THE NEW SECOND EDITION | 


THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL | 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 

This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly | 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter | 
Each article on diseases contains an additional | 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 


The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $2.50 
A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun- 
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135 Wittiam STREET 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 

Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
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THE AMEN CORNER 
In Wh'ch Talk is Made of a Rolling 
Stone and a Staunch Rock 


COMMANDMENT 


THE THIRD 


If Obeyed Will) Bring Comfort in) Later Life 
A Few Memories 
THirp TALK 
It is an old adage that you all remember 
from the time the school teacher made you get 
up and recite maxims: “A 


rolling stone 


gathers no moss”; but it is nevertheless true, 
and it always has been true, from the time Eve 
lirst was led into temptation by that crawling 
snake. 

Many a man has a difficult task before him 
when some fairly good offer from another 
company or general agent comes to him, and 
especially when he has been having a kind of 
hard time of it, in showing his present boss 
how good he really is. The advantages of the 
competing company will be heid up in a bril- 
liant glow, and it takes a mighty strong man to 
say “No” and stick to his decision, 

Of course, there is not a man among us who 
is not looking out for every opportunity to 
better himself financially. Yes, when you come 
right down to it we are all looking for the 
money, as loug as we can get it without being 
unhappy or doing an injustice. | do not mean 
that any one of you should go away feeling 
that money is the only thing in life—nor, for 
that matter, in the insurance business—for it is 
not. There is a heap of other things that make 
for a happy life and that are beyond the con- 
trol of money, and one of these is a strong 
character that has the will to persevere and 
stand the tests of a good severe storm. 


ROLLING STONES 


To get down to plain truths, | want to say 
that there are but few men who have bettered 
themselves in the long run by bobbing around 
from year to year, because some company on 
the outside saw a fairly good record made by 
them and offered a little better salary or com- 
mission terms. Of course, the competitor 
offered more: money. He had to in order to 
induce them to leave a pretty solid proposition 
with which they were familiar from A to Z. 


When your company does not come across 


n, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 





with a reasonable advancement for you, just 
take yourself to an inner shrine and examine 
yourself; put on the third degree if necessary 
and find out what's wrong with yourself. If 
you go deep enough you will be pretty sure to 
lind that the trouble is just this: “The company 
did not feel that it could afford to advance you 
until it had had reasonable evidence from your 
record with it, showing that you are sticking to 
your work; that you are not flitting about with 
every change of the wind; above all, they want 
the evidence whether you are loyal. 


A) MATTER OF 


If you are guilty of any of these, then th: 


SENTIMENT 


chances are that you will get no further with 
the company, and your opportunity for a great 
success wil be thrown aside, for you will make 
a change for a small increase in pay, only in the 
end to have found that your prospects do not 
respect traitors, and they will consider you 
among that class if you go out showing up the 
advantages of the company you formerly con- 
sidered not quite so good as your old one. You 
may gather a litthe moss as a rolling stone, but 
| fear there will really be more dust about you 
than will be found on that staunch old rock 
which stands up in the fields year in and year 
out ard beats back every storm that attacks it 
Old friends always know that rock up there, 
but the stone that has moved about all the 
time—no, it is passed by unnoticed, unrecog 
nized, and Nature lovers have no sentiment 
toward it. 

Think about this awhile and maybe you will 
see that, though the raise you got this year 
was not as big as you expected, still it 1s sub- 
stantial and is indicative of the big results that 
will come, not next year perhaps, nor vet the 
year after, but ten years, and even further off. 
when Mr. Rolling Stone or Mr. Traitor, who 
will be so used to changing that it won't make 
much difference what company he represents, 
will be looking for a job, asking all the while 
why it is that their experience with the A, B, C 
and all the other companies is not worth some 
thing. and at that time you are resting com- 
fortably on a steady income from renewals. 
and have made a reputation for yourself as a 
steady, faithful worker who could not help but 
succeed, 

The commandment enlarged upon here and 
added to the decalogue, making commandment 
three, is: 


Honor Your CoMPANY AND BE LoyaAL to [1 


New York, Thursday, March 9, 1916 


MAKE FRIENDS OF ENEMIES 

IXvery once in a while the agent in his daily 
rounds finds that his prospect has been told that 
it is not necessary for him to take out any in- 
surance. The prospect has thought well of the 
subject until he asked some friend who told 
him that it was an expensive proposition and 
that he had to die to win. He also said that 
his (the prospect's) health is such that he need 
not fear an early death 

Ilere are two of the best prospects that could 
he put into your hands. In the first place, the 
time for a man to insure is while he has his 
health, as the insurance company may reject 
him a little later when he is not quite so strong. 
Your enemy, the man who does not believe in 
insurance, is also a good prospect, because he 
vives you the chance to convert him to the 
vreat cause, and once this is done he will prove 
a valuable ambassador, as he will readily tell 
many of his friends of the benelits of insur- 
ance, and will refer them to you as the agent 
whom they should consult with for insurance. 
every man knows that he is going to die. But 
the funny thing about it is that he is sure an 
early death is not for him but rather fer any 
one but himself. 

While the insurance companies can tell al- 
most to the exact number just how many per- 
sons will dic each year they cannot tell which 
If they 
did it would be a pretty simple matter to tell 


ones are to be the victims of death. 


which person to insure and which to reject. 

When you run across an enemy of insurance 
make it a point to get his name and address 
and go see him right away. Waste no time, 
because every minute means much to your 
future. Make a friend of this enemy. You 
will find that it is not easy work to do, but it 
will be profitable in the long run. 

Above all, when you first go to see this man 
do not take your rate-book or any policies. 
Make your call a social one, and tell him about 
your mutual friend—the prospect who turned 
you down. Meet your enemy's family and be 
friendly, but keep in the dark at first any men- 
tion of insurance. After a while lead up to the 
subject in a general way by telling of a sad 
case you know of where a poor man died leav 
ing a family and no insurance to provide for 
them. Tell of the suffering that the widow and 
children had to get along after the breadwinner 
was gone. The chances are that the enemy will 


weaken. He will tell you that he does not be- 
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lieve in insurance as a means of provision for 
his family. 

Then break in with surprise: 

“No! How unusual! You know that you 
are hound to die, but do you know the hour of 
your calling? It is known that a certain num- 
ber of men your age will die before the end 
of this year, but nobody can tell whether it 
will be you or myself. You do not believe that 
you will die and I do not think that I will. But 
the truth is I do not know, and because [ don’t 
know I carry insurance on my life in order 
that my wife and family will not have to go 
begging. You see, it just might happen that 
| shall be taken off, and in that event I want 
my family to be protected.” 

Mr. [Enemy will, hesitatingly, say something 
like this: 

“Well, there is something in what you say, 
but you are a pretty healthy looking man and 
do not look as though you would die very soon. 
I know I am well and strong. | have not had a 
sick day in my life. I do not need to insure 
just now.” 

Your answer should be: 

“Tam glad I am well and strong, too, be- 
cause had T not been the company would not 
Jet me take out a policy. And I am glad I did 
not put it off until too late, because | got my 
insurance at a lower cost five years ago than 
I could get the same amount to-day.” 

In this way the ice will be broken, and it will 
not be long before you will have this man 
asking you who insured you and other ques- 
tions. When your short call is spent, suggest 
that you continue the discussion in a day or so, 
when you will bring down your own policy and 
show him what you get for your money. 

Make the second appointment early, and be 
sure that his wife overhears your conversa- 
tion. It is for her good that he is insured. Be 
sure that you have your rate book with you 
the second time, and be ready to quote him on 
any policy he may ask about. Get his applica- 
tion before you leave, and once he is in the 
fold he and his wife will never get in your way 
again. They will help you. They will tell their 
many friends what they think. 

Your enemy will thus prove a_ valuable 
friend. 

Then you can take your enemy’s application 
to the man who was ready to turn you down 
a few days before, and thus enable you to write 
another policy on him—an intermediate $500 
or possibly an ordinary $1000. 

Make friends of your enemies. They are the 
most valuable people you could see. When 
they fall they fall hard. They are like walnuts 
compared with peanuts—hard to crack, but 
when opened they are much richer than the 


easy ones. 


HOW TO HANDLE A TRANSFER 


Independent Agent Hull of Dundas (Hamilton, 
Ont., district), of the Prudential, received a 
transfer of thirty cents from a city district. 
Since receiving it he has written an additional 
$1.20 in industrial premiums on the strength of 
the transfer: added to that is a twenty-payment 
life for $1000 and an intermediate twenty-year 
endowment. Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that the head of the family was for a long time 
uninsured and much against the insurance on 
the other portion of the family. Finally Agent 
Hull converted him by writing an application, 
with a premium of ten cents. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


SUCCESSFUL PERSONALITIES 
R«cHARD LAWRENCE EDWARDS 


Down in Washington, D. C., there resides a 
man whose name is Richard Lawrence [d- 
wards. He is superintendent of the Wash- 
ington district of the Eureka Life of Baltimore. 
Superintendent Edwards attributes his suc- 
cess as an industrial insurance solicitor and 
executive to a consistent and conscientious per- 
formance of his daily duties. 

3orn forty-two years ago, Mr. edwards be- 
gan his insurance career at the age of seven- 
teen, starting with the Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington in 1891. He afterwards made another 





RICHARD LAWRENCE EDWARDS, 
SUPERINTENDENT AT WASHINGTON, EUREKA 
Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


connection and represented for the next ten 
or twelve years a number of companies in 
various capacities in the District of Columbia. 
In October, 1904, he began with the Eureka 
Life as an agent, and in a short time was pro- 
moted to home office inspector and assistant, 
which position he held from March, 1905, until 
September, 1915, when he was advanced to the 
superintendency he now holds. 

Superintendent Idwards has always been a 
steady and consistent producer and has main- 
tained a good average increase each year. His 
best record was made in 1910 as an assistant, 
when his net increase for the year was $104.27. 
He has been a regular prize-winner, having 
won nearly every prize offered by his company. 

The secret of his success lies in the fact that 
he is able to win and keep the confidence of the 
men with whom he is associated. Of his 
methods of inspiring his men, Superintendent 
Edwards says: 

“YT try to instill into. the minds and hearts of 
my men cach morning that they have certain 
duties to faithfully perform. | impress upon 
them the fact that they hold positions of honor 
and trust and that a certain responsibility rests 
upon each of them. I keep this before them 
always, and attribute this more than anything 
else to my success.” 
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SAVING LAPSES 

In these days when efficiency is the watch- 
word (and the “watchword” is being vyer- 
worked in some instances), it behooves an jn- 
dustrial agent to use all legitimate means, as 
never before, to conserve his debit through the 
saving of lapses. 

This is, of course, an old, old story, but there 
is serious question whether, even now, there 
are not very many agents whose eagerness to 
write new business overbalances their zeal in 
the saving of the business that is already on 
the books. It is emphasized over and over 
again to new agents, how important it is for 
them to canvass, but is it always made clear to 
them that a debit may be canvassed for the 
saving of lapses, just is it may be canvassed 
for the purpose of writing new business. It 
might be well, after having impressed upon 
new men the importance of canvassing, to take 
another step and explain that to canvass means, 
among other things, “close inspection, to know 
the state of,’ so that a man may canvass and 
canvass; that is, seek new business, and_ yet 
never touch upon that phase of it, which means 
“close inspection to know the state of.” 

It would be a very good thing for the agent 
to consult his Webster as well as his rate book 
in connection with his canvass—for “to can- 
vass” means a whole lot besides visiting family 
after family and endeavoring to write new 
husiness. 

And, after all, one of the most important 
things for the agent to learn is that no matter 
how much new business he writes, he is not 
acquitting himself as well as he might, if he 
is not giving time and thought and hard work 
to the problem of how to save the business 
that is already on the books. 

This saving of lapses is a question of men 
and methods. It is a matter of experience, 
that if a high lapse rate prevails in a certain 
district under one superintendent it can be 
materially lowered by a change of manage- 
ment. 

The clever agent, therefore, must study this 
problem—it is of the utmost importance. 


MANAGER SURPRISED ON ANNI- 
VERSARY 

John R. Silk, manager of the Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) district of the Colonial Life of Jersey 
City, has completed five years’ service with the 
company. His agency force surprised him with 
an extra effort on the anniversary date by pre- 
senting him with 125 applications for $13. Man- 
ager Silk was put in charge of Mt. Vernon 
about a year ago after a good record in a de- 
tached office at Yonkers. 

While this affair was in progress there was 

another high honor in store for the district, uD- 
known to anyone outside of the home office, a5 
Assistant Rudolph had taken first place among 
the leading assistants of the company. Mt. 
Vernon holds second place among all districts 
for collections with a figure of 110 per cent, and 
recently annexed first place on per capita re- 
sults. 
The Prudential announces that, owing to thei! 
good work as agents, the following-named_ have been 
promoted to the position of assistant superintendent: 
Victor Hansen of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Charles 
Il. Ford of Evanston, IIl. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Many Agents Advanced to Higher 
Ranks for Good Work 





BANQUETS AND JUBILEES 





Given to Superintendents as Appreciation for 
Work—What Agents are Doing 
Climbing up the ladder of success in the in- 
dustrial insurance field is aided by hard work 
and steadily staying on the job. The Pruden- 
tial of Newark has thousands of men in the 
field who are daily turning in creditable 
records and thus paving the way for the higher 
positions. During the past month a number of 
important promotions and transfers were an- 

nounced, 

The new chief of the Springfield (Ill.) force 
is Superintendent A. A. Hoffman, transferred 
from Paducah, Ky. As the result of a_ uni- 
formly successful record as assistant superin- 
tendent in the Mount Vernon (Ill.) district, 
John C. F. Henry was promoted to the super- 
intendency of Paducah. Ky., to succeed Mr. 
Hoffman. 

J. Arthur Desautels, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent in the Montreal No. 1 district, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent 
and on January 31 assumed charge of the 
Ottawa (Ont.) district, where he succeeded Su- 
perintendent W. J. Neal, who has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Catharines (Ont.) district. 
Superintendent J. W. Clark, formerly of St. 
Catharines, will relieve Superintendent J. A. 
Zimmer of Winnipeg, Man., who has been trans- 
ferred to the superintendency at St. Paul, 
Minn., made vacant by the death of his brother, 
former Superintendent Peter Zimmer. 


AGENTS BECOME ASSISTANTS 

In the assistancy class the new year finds 
many new faces already. Among those ad- 
vanced are G. D. Hill of Wilmington, Del.; C. 
F. Dudley of Washington, D. C., and A. R. Phil- 
lips of Easton, Pa., who have been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent in the 
respective districts in which they operate. 

The following promotions are announced in 
Division H: R. H. LaFave, previously an 
agent in Watertown, has taken up assistancy 
duties at Malone, N. Y., a detached point of the 
Watertown district. Canvasser F. P. Haas, fol- 
lowing successful operations at Auburn, has 
been advanced to assistant superintendent and 
has joined the forces of the Buffalo 3 district. 
The third promotion to the assistancy staff was 
made on February 21, when a vacancy occurred 
in the Buffalo 1 district, Agent A. F. Ebert be- 
ing selected. 

Agent John Stricker of the New York 2 dis- 
trict was promoted to an assistancy in the New 
York 12 district; Agent Louis P. Wendell of 
New York 7 has been promoted to an assistancy 
in the same district; Thomas B. Polk of Seattle 
and L. Francis Chaise of Tacoma have been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in their respective districts; Agent H. 
Waller of the Jamaica district has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent; Leroy E. Scheider and Laurence P. 
Mooney of the Hartford and Bridgeport (Conn.) 
districts, respectively, were promoted from the 
agency ranks to assistant superintendents; 
Thomas G. Van Brunt of Brooklyn 12 and Paul 
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Chentoff of Brooklyn 6 have been advanced to 
the assistancy rank. 

The friends of Assistant Superintendent F. 
M. House, formerly of the St. Catharines (Ont.) 
district, will no doubt be interested to learn 
that on Monday, February 28, 1916, Mr. House 
assumed charge of the assistancy at Havre de 
Grace, Md., detached from the Dover (Del.) dis- 
trict. 

Five of the Division F agency force have ad- 
vanced on the ladder of success since the be- 
ginning of the year: Ronald A. Culter, Wellston 
assistancy, Chillicothe district; Fred Robert- 
son, Cleveland No. 1 assistancy; Gerald G. Fitz- 
gerald, Cleveland No. 2 assistanecy; Frank M. 
Brown, Cleveland No. 2 assistancy; William C. 
Alban, Cleveland No. 1 assistancy. 


SPECIAL EFFORTS EFFECTIVE 

Under the leadership of Superintendent E. T. 
Pape, the Utica district outdistanced every dis- 
trict in the Northern group in industrial in- 
crease, proportionate basis, for 1915. Because 
of having attained this distinction the staff, on 
the eve of February 2, assembled at the Hotel 
Utica as a guest of the company at a dinner and 
business meeting. It goes without saying that 
a good meal and good-fellowship were very 
much in evidence. The home office was repre- 
sented by prominent officials of the company, all 
of whom expressed words of praise for the 
highly satisfactory record of the past year. The 
kind remarks were acknowledged by Mr. Pape 
and assurance given that the same high quality 
of work would be maintained during 1916. 

To show the high esteem in which they hold 
their superintendent, the members of the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) staff set out to fittingly com- 
memorate W. H. Bushnell’s thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in the service of the company. It need 
hardly be said that as a result the writings of 
industrial and ordinary new business for the 
week ending January 10 were most gratifying to 
the senior member of the superintendency staff 
of Division K. 

The agents, who are working under the super- 
vision of Mitchell L. Jones in the Marion (Ind.) 
assistancy, recently commemorated the latter’s 
birthday by an extra industrial effort. Sub- 
stantial returns followed an aggressive canvass 
for new business on the part of each member of 
the staff, and at the Saturday meeting the 
assistant was surprised and gratified by the in- 
formation of what had been accomplished in his 
honor. 

Superintendent Alexander C. Grant and _ his 
staff of Milwaukee 1 were the guests of the 
company at a business meeting and dinner at 
the Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, February 19, 
as a result of the district having led the en- 
tire West in actual industrial increase for 1915. 

The home-office representatives present paid 
high tribute to the staff, and a feeling of good- 
fellowship and optimism was evident on every 
side. Assurances were given that the Milwau- 
kee 1 district would give a good account of 
itself during 1916. 

The company tendered J. M. MacIntosh, su- 
perintendent at Cleveland, Ohio, and his staff 
a banquet at the Hollenden Hotel. This dis- 
trict stood third in the country in 1915, and the 
dinner was in recognition of this fact. Secre- 
tary Willard I. Hamilton, Assistant Secretary 
Edward C. Kulp, Superintendent of Agencies 
James L. Dexter and State Manager B. L. 
Worthington made addresses following the 
dinner. 

In recognition of their achievement in having 
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led the Western group in industrial proportion- 
ate increase for the year 1915, the Los Angeles 
I staff were the company’s guests at a dinner 
held at Christophers’, Los Angeles, the evening 
of February 12, 1916. From reports received, it 
is evident the enthusiasm created will be crys- 
talized into a determination to repeat. 


ORDINARY PRODUCERS 


Superintendent H. R. Kendall and his con- 
tingent of Louisville producers have been 
making satisfactory progress in ordinary since 
the turn of the year. The district leads the 
country in amount of ordinary net new busi- 
ness, and in addition ranks Number 1 on a pro- 
portionate basis. Assistant A. Chenoweth of 
the district holds premier position among the 
150 assistancy leaders in ordinary for 1916. 

Joseph Plotz, superintendent of Brooklyn 8, 
has started the new Year very auspiciously in 
the ordinary branch of the business, leading 
the entire division. Assistant Superintendent 
H. M. Hurwitz and Agent H. Domb have done 
much to make this result possible. 

The leading assistant superintendent in or- 
dinary in the Canadian division just now is a 
comparatively new man in his position—L. D. 
Morris of Halifax, N. S. He believes that push 
will go a long way to overcome the handicap of 
lack of experience. 

E. C. Moore, agent of the Chicago 7 district, 
leads the agency force of Division J in amount 
of ordinary net new business issued since Jan- 
uary 1, 1916. He is closely followed by Agents 
M. E. Kasch of Chicago 4; W. G. Eshleman, De- 
troit 1; N. E. Craig, Saginaw, and F. C. Kelly 
of Detroit 1, all of whom have been doing 
splendid work. 

W. B. Zukerman, agent, of Reading, Pa., has 
been doing some nice work along the line of 
improved collections. For the week of Feb- 
ruary 14, on a debit of over one hundred dollars, 
he reported 4 per cent gross arrears and 259 
per cent gross advance payments. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

Henry G. Fritz of St. Louis 4 has had a re- 
markable result with his debit. His first col- 
lection on his present account was the week of 
September 6, 1915, at which time the debit 
showed arrears of 54 per cent, with advance 
payments of 261 per cent. For the week of 
January 31 these items stood at 8 per cent and 
127 per cent, respectively. These accomplish- 
ments represent what can be done by earnest, 
systematic and tactful efforts. 

John A. Gettinger of St. Louis 1 believes that 
to be somebody one must do something. Since 
taking charge of his present debit by reducing 
his arrears from 34 per cent to 7 per cent, and 
at the same time materially bettering his ad- 
vance payments. 

Agent A. H. Anstey, Chester, Pa., is doing 
good work in both ordinary and industrial. The 
gross arrears on his debit for week of January 
24 amount to 14 per cent, gross advance pay- 
ments 123 per cent, with yearly collections of 
109 per cent. 

Agent O. Jones of the Germantown (Pa.) dis- 
trict made a very commendable industrial 
record during 1915, and for week of January 17 
increased the gross advance payments to 
$530.51 on a weekly debit of about $148. 

F. D. Struble, agent of the Cleveland No. 
district, holds the enviable position of No. 1 
in Division F in industrial yearly net increase, 
including the week of February 14, and Agent 
F. P. Krisher of Canton is honored with the 
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same ranking in ordinary net new business 
issue 

The following districts of Division ‘‘E.’’ Me 
Keesport, Pa.; Youngstown, Ohio, and Altoona, 
Pa., led the entire Prudential field in percent- 
age of industrial collections for the year of 1915, 
and the representatives of these districts are re 
ceiving hearty congratulations upon their ac- 
complishment. 

The Mahanoy City (Pa.) district occupies the 
position cf leader throughout the company in 
lowest percentage of chargeable final accounts. 

The six agents who are leading Division C in 
industrial net increase for the current year are 
R. E. Watson, Boston 4; A. C. Richards, Worces- 
ter; J. A. Rathay, Worcester; C. J. Lemire, 
Manchester; J. L. Jack, Boston 4; EF. Klein, 
Providence 1 

Robert V. Canfield of Lansford, Pa. (detached 
from the Pottsville, Pa., district), died sud 
denly on Friday, February 11. He had been in 
the service of the company since September 29, 
902. On April 17, 1995, he was promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent, which he 
held until his death. Mr. Canfield was held in 
the highest esteem, not only by his district 


associates but those in the home office with 


whom he was acquainted. 


CONVENE AT HARTFORD 

The Hartford district held a convention in 
Hartford last week in honor of having led the 
entire Eastern group in the amount of new 
business written during 1915. The following 
officers of the company were present: Fourth 
Vice-President Edward D. Duffield, Assistant 
Secretary FF. C. Baker, Associate General So- 
licitor Alfred Hurrell and Division Superin- 
tendent and Manager J. P. Mackin. The leading 
assistant superintendent of the district was an- 
nounced as Earl B. Conant, and the leading agent 
was James McGuire, both of Hartford. The 
leading agent of the Industrial branch of the 
business was announced as George McKeever 
of South Manchester, Conn. A banquet was 
held at the close of the convention, and Assist- 
ant Secretary Baker of the company presented 
to the members of the district the handsome 
bronze medallion which was awarded for the 
exceptionally fine showing of the district as a 
distinctive honor by the company. Superin- 
tendent McAron of the Hartford district was 
master of ceremonies at the convention, and 
both in attendance and enthusiasm the = con- 
vention was a record-breaker for the district. 


PROMOTIONS BY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Opportunity ever awaits the man who plugs 
along the daily canvass and shows signs of 
progress in new business. The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia has built up a force of 
enthusiastic superintendents and_ assistants 
from its own agency ranks. During the past 
month Agent Bynum was advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent at Birmingham 
to succeed Assistant Hasty and Agent Fowlkes 
of Petersburg was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the Hopewell Division of the 

Petersburg District. 

Agents reported as the principal leaders in 
increase include: M. C. Dickson, Anderson, 
S. C.; H. C. Carter, Columbia, S. C.; H. B. Grif- 
fin, Atlanta; E. F. Ware, Greenville, S. C.; E. E. 
Varner, Terre Haute, Ind.; P. G. Atkins and L. 
C. Smith of Charlottesville; Agent Turner, 
Griffin; E. C. Tesh, Alexandria, Va.; J. A. Petty, 
Union, S. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVIDENDS 


Seale for the Industrial Policies 
Announced by Metropolitan 


POLICIES AFFECTED BY DIVIDENDS 


Details of the Company’s Plan—Special Options 
and Credits 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has de- 
clared dividends payable in 1916 on all indus- 
trial policies issued by the company prior to 
12 which were in force on January 1, 1916. 
In cases where the insured holds a whole-life 
policy or $500 endowment at age cighty issued 
prior to 107, where the holder will) pass his 
seventy-fifth birthday in 1916, a premium credit 
for fifty-two weeks will be allowed provided 
the policy is in force and the premiums paid to 
the anniversary date of the policy. In the 
same way holders of similar policies who at- 
tain age seventy-five before January 1, 1916, a 
fifty-two weeks’ premium credit is allowed to 
that date. An exception is made in the case of 
Whole-life policies where the insured attains 
his eighticth birthday within fifty-two weeks of 
the anniversary date of the policy in 1916, in 
Which case the holder may elect to surrender 
the policy under the special endowment option. 
If the policy is not surrendered the full credit 
of fifty-two weeks’ premiums will be allowed, 
otherwise the dividend will be the premiums for 
the number of weeks between the anniversary 
date of the policy in 1916 and the birthday an- 
niversary of the holder. 

ACTUAL PAYMENTS 

Every holder of an industrial policy issued 
prior to 1912 will receive dividends which range 
from about 8 to 100 per cent of the amount of 
weekly premiums, as all other policies will bear 
dividends ranging from premiums for twenty- 
two weeks on policies issued in 1879 down to 
premiums for four weeks on policies issued 
from 1902 to 1911. 

The dividends in every case except whole life 
and $500 endowment at age eighty policies are 
payable as of January 1, 1916. The two excep- 
tions will be paid on their anniversary dates. 

The holders of industrial whole-life policies 
which have been in force fifteen years or more 
may, during 1916, if they reach the age of 
eighty, may, during 1916, surrender the policy 
and receive as an endowment the amount 
stated in the policy as a death benefit. 

MORTUARY AND MATURITY BONUSES 

The company announces that it will pay 
mortuary and maturity dividends on claims on 
all industrial policies issued or assumed _ prior 
to January 1, 1907, except even $500 to $1000 life 
and $500 endowment at age eighty policies, 
where the date of death of the insured or date 
of maturity of the policy is in 1916. 

BILL REGARDING INDUSTRIAL 

APPLICANTS 

Assemblyman McKeown of New York has in- 
troduced a bill amending Section 58 of the in- 
surance law by providing that before issuing 
any policy of industrial insurance, on the 
weekly payment plan, it shall be the duty of 
the insurer to make a thorough investigation 
as to the age of the insured, in addition to 
any statement thereof that he may make, and 
the premium shall be the established rate for 
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the age so ascertained. In the absence of proof 
of actual fraud by the insured, the full amount 
of the policy based on the premiums received jn 
case of lapse shall be paid to the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured, without any dedue- 
tion whatsoever on account of any variance he- 
tween the actual age of the insured and the 
age on which the premium was _ based. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE APPOINT. 
MENTS 

H. W. Milner, who was formerly associated 
with the Northern Assurance Company as su- 
pervisor of agents, and later with the Public 
Savings of Indianapolis as manager of the 
South Bend district, and from which he _ re- 
signed to go into the ordinary business with one 
of the old companies, has accepted a_ position 
as special representative in Michigan for the 
Conservative Life Insurance Company © of 
America, of South Bend, H. G. Babel, who has 
been connected with the Public Savings at 
Michigan City, Ind., as superintendent, which 
position he resigned a short time ago, has also 
joined forces with the Conservative Life, taking 
position as a special representative in the or- 
dinary department in Indiana. 

Other new additions to the Conservative in- 
clude: J. E. Yocam, who has been connected with 
the Prudential of Newark for a number of 
years in several different capacities, has be- 
come a superintendent at the Anderson (Ind.) 
district; F. A. Dole, who has been connected with 
the Northwestern Life Insurance Company for 
a number of years at Milwaukee, becomes gen- 
eral agent for St. Joseph county, Indiana. 

The four leading superintendents in the or- 
dinary branch of the Conservative Life of 
America for January were LD. H. Baer, South 
Bend; H. C. Davis, Logansport; J. E. Yocam, 
Anderson; J. W. Montgomery, Fort Wayne. The 
five leading agents for the same period were 
Louis Ballock, South Bend; H. W. Bunch, South 
Bend; Edward Duncan, Muncie; Will Werwas, 
South Bend, and W. A. Gurtner, South Bend. 

The four leading superintendents in monthly 
increase for the month of January were D. H. 
Baer, South Bend; H. C. Davis, Logansport; W. 
H. Grimes, Peru, and J. E. Yocam, Anderson. 
The four leading agents for the same_ period 
are Peter Marocco, Logansport, Louis Ballock, 
South Bend; Burton Stewart, Anderson; Samuel 
Bartlett, Kokomo. The company reports a big 
increase in business thus far this year over the 
same period of a year ago. 


NEW MEN SHOW UP WELL 

A number of new names appear on the head- 
liners’ list of the industrial department of the 
American National of Galveston. The twelve 
producers who were honored for the first month 
of the year because of good records are: H. P. 
Teague, A. L. Cooke, J. W. Baker, L. A. Clark, 
W. R. Stewart, P. S. Frick, J. P. Durham, A. 
Harrison, G. B. Jackson, W. C. Wilson, T. H. 
Mills and F. W. Fisher. 


AGENTS PROMOTED ON RECORD 

The following agents have been promoted to 
superintendents by the Public Savings of In- 
dianapolis: C, J. Roth, South Bend; E. L. Whit- 
taker, South Bend; Paul Kendle, Vincennes; E. 
H. Wynkoop, Brazil; P. L. Goodwin, Evans- 
ville; G. C. Heckman, Indianapolis; O. D. Wyn- 
koop, Terre Haute; Harry Jacobson, Michigan 
City; J. B. Thorn, Wabash; H. N. Bensinger, 
Indianapolis. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


gi ela of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


OU can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL. 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 
The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT’S KIT 


TITLE or Work PRICE 
Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors..................0.05. ee $ .25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies...... . 50 
Objections and Answers.......... rere er ; : 60 
Multiplying your Income......... .25 


PSNI MRE oes 2 OS os hei de gor e e 00 
Life Insurance and How to Write It........ 50 


al 

| 
HiSIGNe UA. .5 os os eee pees Pee Sontag ae ee 1 00 
The Psychology of a Sale .......... nA ace 1.00 
Prominent Patrons of Life Insurane....... re Tee ee we 1.25 
The Successful Agent................. ay penetra oe . . 2.50 
TWHOAENe AGCMESy Re PIER 26 oo uco sno eS His ede Re wh bien Morale ee 1.00 
Dad a ety AY Cag 1h SOY C1 Co Pe Seg BE yy rea eet etree aera . 1.00 
Life Insurance Salesmanship................ Stale caer ee ce : aay Seah ain age 
The Monthly Income Policy............. fy Macatee —_ ; ; 50 
Letters OF AMNGUS. .. 6.6.5 cose cece ee us ne ry : . 1.00 
RIG AUG OW © SILU ASSURE (he oo veld havi bere Oe ee Ue bie ea Hea waren 1.50 
REMI GR a asia a est ure cialdees $16.85 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 

Clubs can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 

Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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DIVISION MEETINGS 





Of the Prudential Insurance Company 
Held in Many Cities 





AND SPEECHES 
By Home Office Men and Superintendents 
Other Notes 
The past month has been one of jublilation 
among the various superintendencies of the 


LIVE TALKS 


Prudential Insurance Company of Newark. This 
was especially true among the districts where 
some record for the year was made, and the 
company entertained the staffs by giving them 
banquets and other forms of entertainment, 
which resulted in inspiration for better work 
than ever before by all who participated. The 
men pledged themselves to equal, if not exceed, 
their records of 1915 in the current year. 

Side by side with the local celebrations were 
a number of conventions of the superintendents 
of the various divisions. The meetings were 
full of enthusiasm, and the superintendents, in 
response to letters of congratulation by Presi- 
dent Forrest F. Dryden, pledged support for the 
coming year with greater vim than ever. Home- 
office representatives attended the meetings and 
enlivened the proceedings with addresses on 
timely subjects of importance and interest to 
the life insurance man. Many of the superin- 
tendents also addressed the meetings on topics 
that had been assigned to them by the pro- 
gramme committees, and much information as 
to the methods of directing forces of men with 
success was given in these talks. 

WISCONSIN MEETING ENTHUSIASTIC 

The first of these conventions was held on 
February 8 at Milwaukee, where the superin- 
tendents and agency organizers in Division P 
met. The late William J. Graff, who was su- 
pervisor of the Western division, represented 
the home office. (Mr. Graff's untimely death 
was noted in the columns of TH SPECTATOR 
last week.) James G. Parkinson, division man- 
ager, acted as chairman. 

Supervisor Graff reviewed the 
progress, also that of the division for last year. 
The responsibility of each superintendent and 
agency organizer for the success of his district 


company’s 


along the line of conservation of business and 
its retention and development of the staff was 
brought out very forcefully. 
Division Manager’ Parkinson 
gratulated the members upon the achievements 
of 1915 and laid particular stress upon the 
benefits to be derived from keeping ahead of the 
proportionate allotments throughout the year, 
the conservation of the business, team work 
and the importance of each district and organi- 
zation attaining the position which the company 


warmly con- 


anticipates for 1916. 

Every one present was given an opportunity 
to talk, the key-note being conservation and the 
attainment of the several allotments set by the 
company. 

The meeting was considered the best and most 
successful ever held by the association, from the 
standpoint of practical talks by the superin- 
tendents and agency organizers relating to the 
principles underlying successful management and 
particularly the fundamentals respecting con- 
servation of staff and business. The concensus 
of opinion seemed to be that conditions were 
never better. 

A committee consisting of Superintendents 
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Grant, Thompson and Gardiner was appointed 
to draft a set of resolutions on the death of 
Superintendent Peter Zimmer of St. Paul, and 
to present a suitably engrossed copy to the 
family. 

CHICAGO MEETING A SUCCESS 

Divisions J and F held simultaneous conven- 
tions on February 14 at Chicago and Cleveland, 
respectively. Division J met at the La Salle 
Hotel, with Division Manager Edward C. Ehni 
presiding. Supervisor Graff was also present at 
this meeting, representing the home office, as 
did Alfred Hurrell, associate general solicitor, 
both men giving rousing talks that were re- 
ceived with unusual enthusiasm. 

Strong, practical talks were made and val- 
uable points brought out for the general con- 
duct of the business. One of the leading super- 
intendents stated that the work of the assist- 
ancy staff was always planned two weeks in 
advance. Each assistant’s work was definitely 
outlined with a view to securing the greatest 
effectiveness and to prevent lost motion. A 
splendid showing was made by this superin- 
tendent in the item of finals, largely due to the 
efforts put forth to keep the agents interested 
and because every man was given full oppor- 
tunity to make good. 

Another superintendent touched upon his 
practice of stimulating ambition on the part 
of the staff, whereby a desire would be created 
for something definite, thus insuring greater 
effort to attain it and the success attendant 
upon such endeavors. 

SUPERINTENDENTS GIVE ADVICE 

At Cleveland the meeting of Division F was 
attended by Edwin F. Kulp, assistant secretary, 
James L. Dexter and B. L. Worthington, di- 
vision manager, who _ presided. 

Assistant Secretary Kulp, the first speaker, 
spoke enthusiastically of the great record of 
the company for 1915, and thanked the repre- 
sentatives of the division for the very able 
manner in which they did a “bigger, better 
business.’”’ 

Supervisor Dexter was then called on. After 
congratulating the superintendents upon the 
division’s ranking last year and the good start 
for 1916 in both departments, he 
couragingly of ways and means to eliminate the 
producers), to get them to advance the district 
by accounting for their proportionate share of 
the yearly allotment. 

The chairman reviewed the results obtained 
last year and the standing of the division with 
respect to allotments for the expired portion 
of 1916. 

Each superintendent was called upon to talk 
on a definite subject, such as ‘‘Regular Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Production,” ‘‘Handling De- 
tached Assistancies,’ ‘‘How to Avoid Not- 
takens,”’ ‘‘Prevention of Finals,’’ ‘‘Persistency,” 
“Collections, Arrears, Advance Payments,” ete. 

Many valuable pointers were given the other 
fellow. The talks were all presented in such a 
way as to convey the impression that ‘‘my plans 
are yours if they will help you.” 


spoke en- 


ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

The Association of Superintendents of Division 
G assembled at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, on 
February 16, with Assistant Secretary Edwin 
F. Kulp, Supervisor James L. Dexter and Di- 
vision Manager H. Rhodes Feder, from the 
home office. Inspector C. M. Mason represented 
the Lafayette district. 

The meeting was called to order by Superin- 
tendent H. R. Kendall, chairman of the asso- 
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Thursday 


ciation, and was followed by the election of the 
new officers as follows: Superintendent G. (, 
Dieterly of Cincinnati No. 1, chairman; Super- 
intendent W. C. Scott of Vincennes, vice-chair- 
man; Superintendent H. K. Wisehart of Coy- 
ington, secretary. 

Division Manager Feder assumed the chair 
and extended congratulations upon the splendid 
work accomplished by the staff during 1915, also 
upon the very excellent showing made by the 
division in both departments so far during the 
current year. 

Assistant Secretary Edwin F. Kulp addressed 
the meeting at length, taking occasion to thank 
all for the good results accomplished, and jn 
addition to furnishing interesting and instruct- 
ive figures as a basis of comparison, empha- 
sized the importance of maintaining district as 
well as group pride; also the need for raising 
standards by individualizing and 
greater interest, to the end that each agency 
unit steadily contributes a full quota towards 
increase-building and otherwise measuring up 
the company’s ‘Effective, Constructive Prog- 


creating 


ress”’ slogan. 

Supervisor James L. Dexter referred to the 
pleasing progress of the division as a _ whole, 
emphasizing the importance of adhering to well- 
defined plans, to be put into operation after a 
careful study and analysis of the district’s 
needs, looking to greater activities of the indi- 
vidual agent, cautioning the superintendent not 
to overlook the manifold advantages of the 
weekly income policy and the matter of con- 
servation. 

Each superintendent was assigned in advance 
to speak upon certain features of the business 
that had been successfully carried on in his 
particular field. This novel plan brought out 
many valuable pointers, which were greatly 
appreciated. 

SURPRISE NEW YORK 2 SUPERINTENDENT 

At a secret meeting of the staff of New York 
2 district a surprise effort was planned in honor 
of Superintendent Merlehan’s twentieth anni- 
versary with the company. Division Manager 
W. H. Bettner, at the regular Saturday meet- 
ing, on February 25, presented Mr. Merlehan 
with the twenty-year badge and certificate of 
the Prudential Old Guard, and the _ staff re- 
ported a writing, in his honor, of over 700 in- 
dustrial applications and nearly $100,000 ordi- 
nary business. Assistant Superintendent Ber- 
lin received his fifteen-year badge on the same 
occasion, and it was arranged, by the staff, to 
honor Mr. Berlin with an ordinary effort during 
the week of February 28. 

REMARKABLE COLLECTION 
RECORD 

The yearly collection per cent of the following 
debits in the Wilmington district of the Home 
Life of Philadelphia are worthy of commenda- 
tion: E. Bostwick; 102 per cent; I. Heidinger, 
107 per cent; W. Logue, 105 per cent; H. Deputy, 
105 per cent, and H. Erickson, 102 per cent. 

Most of the districts of the company are do- 
ing well in the problem of yearly collection 
per cent. The company closed last year with 
the exceptional record of 99 per cent on its en- 
tire debit. 

Special effort is being made to secure the 
ordinary allotment for the current year, as col- 
lections are booming and industrial production 
is on the Pittsburg general 
agency is making rapid strides in this branch 
and has advanced its position several points. 
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COLONIAL LIFE NOTES 


Changes and Promotions—Other News of 
Interest 


Each month shows a number of additions to 
the personnel of the managers and assistants 
in the various districts of the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City. The promotions and changes an- 
nounced during the past month include the fol- 
lowing: A. Gilbert, assistant manager, Wil- 
liamsburg; J. M. Blush, manager, Brownsville, 
Pa.; S. Roth, assistant manager, Uniontown, 
Pa.; E. K. Haines, assistant manager, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; H. McBeth, transferred from Greens- 
burg to Charleroi as assistant manager; P. 
Mancuseo, assistant manager, Pittsburg; B. 
E. Marks, assistant manager, McKeesport; A. 
D’Almaine, assistant manager, McKeesport; G. 
Johnston, assistant manager, North Philadel- 
phia; F. H. Bennett, assistant manager, Trenton. 

J. P. Hill was transferred from Chester to At- 
lantic City, as was M. Steinberg transferred 
from Harlem to Newark as assistant manager 

A new district office of the company was 
opened at Brownsville, Pa. The new district 
will embrace Charleroi and Uniontown, with 
detached offices, and will extend almost to the 
West Virginia line. The man in charge will be 

M. Blush. 

Assistant Manager S. Roth, formerly of the 
McKeesport district, assumes charge of the 
newly established office at Uniontown, and As- 
sistant Manager H. McBeth, formerly of Greens- 
burg, becomes the detached assistant at Char- 
leroi. 

To replace the removals in the Pittsburg 
office, B. W. Marks and A. D’Almaine are pro- 
moted from the agency ranks to the position of 
assistants. 

Another development by the company is the 
opening of an office at Beaver Falls, twenty-five 
miles northwest of Pittsburg, in the direction of 
Newcastle. This will be in charge of Assistant 
Manager E. K. Haines of the Pittsburg staff, 
under the supervision of Manager Conklin. 

Another 
the company’s oldest agent, P. 
whom is entrusted the Colonial’s large Italian 
debit in Pittsburg. 


appointment was the promotion of 
Mancuso, to 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL CHANGES 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has announced 
the following promotiens from the agency ranks 
to assistancies in the districts of their service: 

Oliver W. Herr, Cincinnati No. 1; Otto Rapp, 
Cincinnati No. 2; Paul C. Bingel, Brooklyn No. 
2; Jameg D. Judge, Brooklyn No. 1; Albert Ries, 
Germantown; Walter P. Sperry, Germantown; 
Paul V. Sharpley, Germantown; Robert J. Tarr, 
Germantown; James A. Lawrence, St. Louis No. 
2; James W. Cahill, Fall River; Elias Rosen- 
blatt, New York No. 4; William Love, Phila- 
delphia No. 4; Alphonse Laperle, Pawtucket 
James Quinn, Chicago No. 1; Emil Seckbach, 
Chicago, No. 1; Daniel R. Coope, Chicago No. 1; 
Peter N. Ventrice, Jamaica. 

The following have been promoted and trans- 
ferred: William J. Marren, from agent at Low- 
ell to assistant at Syracuse; Charles Miller, 
from agent at Long Island City to assistant at 
New York No. 2. 

Other changes announced are as follows: W. 
Homer Bland, from agency inspector to assist- 
ant, and Edwin B. Lyman, from agent to agency 


inspector at Baltimore. 

Further changes and promotions announced 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life include the 
advancement of James F. Mahoney, 
at New York, 


assistant 
to superintendent at German- 
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town, Pa. Mr. Mahoney has been in service for 
about ten years and has had a notable career, 
having a high rank among the producers of the 
company throughout the’ country both as an 
agent and as an assistant. 

Harry S. Phipps, home office inspector who 
has had supervision over the general transfer 
agency, has relinquished the latter position and 
will devote his entire time to the duties of home 
office inspector. Edwin H. Winslow, who has 
been transfer inspector, has been made super- 
intendent of the general transfer agency. Al- 
though a young man, he has had a long term of 
service with the company and has had a credit- 
able record in all capacities previously filled by 
him. 

William H, Sexton has been made transfer in- 
spector for Greater Philadelphia, a new posi- 
tion. He was formerly superintendent at Ger- 
mantown, where his experience in the field 
proved invaluable in placing him at the head of 
the new office. 

Other merited promotions announced by the 
company inélude the advancement of the follow- 
ing agents to assistant superintendents in their 
respective districts: John F. Gallagher, New 
York III; Walter P. Mason, New York III; Dan- 
iel J. Murphy, New York III; Alfred Day, 
Springfield; Hugo W. Schwarz, St. Louis III; 
Charles C. Bracken, Cincinnati I; Frank J. Me- 
Donald, Shaw Size, Pawtucket 
James Peters, Cincinnati II; James H. Gately, 
Fall River; Ernest Handwerker, New York II; 
Edward H. Roemle, Chicago II; Harry E. 
Schafer, Cincinnati II. 

The following have been promoted and trans- 
ferred: Lemuel A, Henry, from agent at Law- 
rence to assistant at 


-awtucket; 


Woonsocket; Leo B. 
Pheeney, from agent at Malden to assistant at 
Schenectady; Rafael J. 
Malden to assistant at Cincinnati II; Oscar 
Reinhardt, from agent at Long Island City to 
assistant at Allentown. 

Assistants transferred include: John Maclean, 
from Brooklyn 1 to Syracuse; Richard Guest, 
from Pawtucket to Philadelphia II; Arthur Pill- 
ing, from Pawtucket to Germantown. 


Pepore, from agent at 


WISCONSIN SUPERINTENDENT 
MEETS AGENTS 

R. CC. Middleworth, who was recently ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Duluth 
office of the Metropolitan Life, succeeding W. 
L. Smithies, has taken up his duties, and has 
had a meeting with the agents in the Ashland 
(Wis.) territory. 
John Markello, 


Among those attending were 
Bessemer, Mich.; C. J. Panter, 
Ironwood, Mich.; James L. Aster, Hurley, Wis.; 
D. A. MeDonald, Washburn, Wis., and John 
Lightner, Edward Quistorff, Frank Carlson and 
A. F. Anderson, Ashland. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
The many friends of Superintendent John flout 
of the Metropolitan Life at Chicago, IIL, will regret 
to learn of the death of his wife, Ernestina Hout, on 
February 25 last. 

—Joseph Honey has been added to the Chester staff 
of the Baltimore Life. Mr. Honey is meeting with 
success in both industrial and ordinary, and is in the 
100 per cent collection class. 

Superintendent Bass, of the Richmond district of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, has the 
proud ambition to lead all Virginia districts in ordi- 


n industrial). There is a 


nary increase (as well as 
suspicion that last week he issued a call, with vigorous 
response. The result in ordinary production was one 
for $1000, one for $5000, one for $3000, one for 
$10,000, all on the annual premium, a footing up of 
$19,000 in the week. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 





Burning Problem for All Industrial 
Insurance Men 





STATE INVADING FIELD 





Bills Which Should Interest All Agents—A Strong 
Fight Necessary 

In order to check the widespread wave of 
agitation for State insurance of the industrial 
classes against sickness, the underwriters of 
industrial accident and health insurance have 
made a deep study of the problem that is now 
confronting them and have taken steps to put 
into the hands of their agents such information 
as will prove valuable in any effort to defeat 
legislation which may drive the companies from 
the field and deprive the agents of their means 
of livelihood. The problem was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference at Cinein- 
nati, a brief report of which appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR of March 2. 

T. Leigh Thompson, general manager of the 
National Life and Accident of Nashville, pre- 
sented an interesting paper on the subject, in 
which he pointed out the need of defeating the 
bills that have already been introduced into the 
legislatures of New York and Masachusetts. 

He said in part: 


We are confronted to-day, if we can believe what 
our eyes see and ears hear, with a question, though 
comparatively innocent in appearance and at first 
thought somewhat inconsequential, that is a veritable 
Pandora’s box in fact and more dangerous and de- 
structive in its ultimate results to the relation existing 
now and since the good year 1787 between our gov- 
ernmental functions and individual business activities, 
than the German 40-centimeter gun on a block house. 
If this insidious doctrine takes root in the statutory 
enactments of any State, in my opinion, it is only a 
question of time when all the insurance business of 
every kind will be conducted as a State or Federal 
monopoly, and it requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion nor illogical reasoning to see in the not far dis- 
tant future all business men of every vocation wearing 
blue clothes and brass buttons, the insignia of State or 
Federal Government employees. 

This ‘“‘new doctrine’? has been crystallized into a 
bill which has been introduced in the Senate of the 
State of New York and is now pending action by the 
legislative body of the greatest State in the Union, and 
1 understand it will be made the subject of legislation 
in many other States in the near future. 

One of the principal provisions of this bill is com- 
pulsory health insurance. Employees of the United 
States and certain employees of the State are exempt. 

Legal compulsion whether “to do” or “not to do” 
always, in this country, has been looked upon with 
suspicion and disfavor, and wherever it has become a 
legislative enactment it is justified on the ground of 
governmental necessity or necessary protection of the 
people as a whole. All admit the wisdom and need of 
voluntary insurance; those who advocate compulsory 
insurance do so on the ground that many, and espe- 
cially those who need it most, will not voluntarily 
insure themselves against illness. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AFFECTED 

This bill not only compels certain employees—not 
all--to carry health insurance and pay Pen a cer- 
tain percentage of their wages, but such employees are 
absolutely denied the right of exercising any choice 
whatever in the selection of the insurer. This law 
compels him to carry his health insurance in an “asso- 
ciation” created by this act or in some labor union, 
benevolent, fraternal or establishment society, when 

“approved” by the State commissicn. 

Admitting that compulsory insurance is right and 
justifiable, ought the liberty and freedom of action 
and choice of the insured be further denied and 
wholly destroyed by compelling him to carry his in- 
surance in any particular concern? Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, those employees affected become 
absolutely the wards of the State Government and lose 
all liberty and freedom of action in so far as health 
insurance is concerned, and besides are compelled to 
contribute weekly or monthly a part of their earnings 
for this purpose, regardless of any other need or obli 
gation. If there is not enough of his earnings left to 
buy food, he and his family must go hungry. The in 
surance premiums must be paid first of all. 

Again the question naturally arises in the mind of 
every thinking man, what is the ultimate end of sueh 
legislation? If the rights and liberties of some of our 
citizens can be thus swept away, although done osten- 
sibly for their benefit because they cannot appreciate 
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the advantages of voluntary insurance, due to the fact, 
it is claimed, that they are uneducated and ‘poorly 
circumstanced,” why cannot these and all other liber 
rights of all citizens be destroyed and the 
Federal governmental functions take the 


> 


ties and 
State and 
place of individual rights and liberties 
FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 

Compulsory insurance has existed in some of the 
Kuropean nations for several years. In those coun- 
tries where the strong arm of the government is recog 
nized as the highest right and all rights and liberties 
of individuals and individual activities are wholly 
subservient to the aggrandisement of the central gov- 
erning power, it is natural to assume that compulsory 
insurance could be successfully operated and such 
system of insurance approved, or at least acquiesced in 
by the people without protest. But such is not a fact. 

In England the compulsory health insurance act has 
failed to meet the expectations and fulfill the promises 
of its original advocates, Its operation has fallen far 
short of success, and its repeal or material modifica- 
tion has been advocated by many different classes of 
citizens, both employers and employees. At the out 
break of the present European war this act had reached 
an acute stage in English politics, 

Unquestionably, if this ‘tnew doctrine’ is 
porated into law in the various States of this nation, 
a State monopoly of the health insurance business 
will be established and all companies, stock and mu 
tual, of every kind now doing a_ health insurance 
business will be put to death immediately or in_ the 


mcor 


near future by the hands of the State Government. 
STOCK COMPANIES HAVE PROBLEM 
To the stock and mutual companies this bill pre 
sents a very grave consideration, The health and 
accident business has been developed in this country 


by private undertakings, and many millions of dollars 
have been expended and many of the ablest: insurance 
men in the nation have given a life study to. this 
phase of the insurance business. There are to-day 
hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in this class 
of business, and if this bill) should become a law 
throughout this nation all these investments would be 
destroyed. With few exceptions | believe it can be 
truthfully asserted that the public has been given a 
square deal by these companies, and that the service 
given the insuring public by them does not from any 
angle justify a State to destroy utterly their business, 
which has now grown into millions annually. Such a 
law, in my judgment, would be wholly unjust and, in 
fact, nothing less than the State confiscating the prop 
erty of private citizens. The life and existence of 
such companies, therefore, depend upon the defeat of 
every effort to establish in any State of the Union this 
“new doctrine’ by legislative enactment. 


CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 

In the practical operation of a law of this kind the 
crucial rub will oceur in claim adjustments.  Inevit 
ably this question will be a bone of contention, In 
Germany the number of litigated claims has been 
enormous. Undoubtedly such a law breeds malinger 
ing and simulation. In all countries where it) has 
heen tried, both the number of claims and duration of 
disability have increased year by year. It is an ab 
solute certainty that if such results follow in European 
countries, they would) exist in every American State 
to a greater degree on account of political influences 
and political “pulls.” In my judgment, these ques 
tions of malingering and simulation will) become so 
acute that more drastic legislation will be necessary 
and then the socialist will) bring out his) original 
scheme, of which this is merely a feeler and opening 
wedge. this system be made a permanent part of 
governmental polity there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind that it will logically and inevitably lead to abso 
lute State monopoly of both business and labor. 

Mr. President, | insist that even if this “new doc 
trine”’ had no objectionable features, the condition of 
employees in the United States does not warrant its 
enactment into law and the enforcement upon the 
State such an cnormous expenditure of money. 


LAPSE PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


the other matters discussed at 
the meeting, probably none was more important 
at this time the 


expense in a paper by Louis Fibel, president of 


Among many 


than discussion of acquisition 


the Great Eastern Casualty Company of New 
York. Mr. Fibel said, among other things, that 
the problem of lapses among industrial acci- 
dent and health policyholders is one that re- 


quires the most careful attention of both agents 

As the the high 
the speaker pointed that a 
method of compensating agents 
He said in part: 


and companies, remedy for 


rate of lapse, out 
the 


is necessary. 


change in 


Claims and claim expense absorbed in 1914 45.18 
per cent of the premiums, and in 1915 44.79 per cent, 
a reduction of 39/100ths of one per ceent. The dif- 
ference is too small for comment or to bear any signifi- 
cance. It would seem that we are now returning to 
our patrons a very fair percentage of the premiums 
they pay us. [It would be a splendid thing for all con- 
cerned if this ratio could be larger. but present condi- 
tions do not seem to warrant it. These conditions are 
due in part to the inherent terms under which the 
business is written, for, as in industrial life insurance, 
multiple collections of small premiums add enormously 
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to the expense of doing business, and necessarily 
the burden falls on the policyholder, as the work is 
done for his convenience. Theoretically an agent can 
look after twelve times as many policyholders if ke can 
collect from them annually insteal of montialy. Prac- 
tically he could probably take care of six times as 
many and collect six times as much in a year, so his 
commissions could in all fairness be much smaller. 


HIGH LAPSE RATIO 

But in my opinion the one primary curse of the in- 
dustrial health and accident business is the outrage sus 
lapse ratio. If we write 100 policies this month forty 
of them will lapse next month. On these the agent 
will have retained the policy fee and the first monih’s 
premium, The company will have gone to the ex- 
pense of issuing the policy and putting it through its 


books. It will have paid the claims arising and will 
not receive one cent of premium of any kind what 
ever. A system which makes this possible is mon 
strously wrong. In many fields of endeavor there are 


basic inequalities and old superstititions which have 
been handed down from the inception of the work and 
its experimental period, and on which the searchlight 
of thoughtful intelligence has never been brought to 
play. 

Surely this is one of the most inexcusable of such 
barbarisms. We are holding out to our agents every 
incentive to seek speculative, undesirable business, to 
get the first big reward and then let the policy lapse. 
They can make more by writing one new policy than 
by renewing a dozen or fifteen old ones. What can 
we possibly expect under such absurd conditions? Just 
what we are getting, and that is a lapse ratio of eighty 
per cent or more during the first year. Every lapsed 
policy is so much deadwood or clogging ashes. Our 
coal, our metals, our forests, our oil supplies are 
limited, and intelligent conservation is the order of the 


day. Our supply of raw material in the way of wage 
earners is also limited and we are wasting it shame 
fully. We are wallowing in the gravest kind of eco 


nomic error. 

The remedy is clear, even if it is more or less 
revolutionary to our old notions, It is to ascertain 
how many policyholders a competent agent can handle, 
seeing each one every month, Arrange his compen 
sation to allow a good living for that work. Hold him 
responsible for every lapse, as the industrial life in 
surance companies do, and allow him the policy fee 
only on actually increased business. Offer the policy 
holder inducements to persist in the way of accumula 
tions or otherwise. Do away with collection agencies. 
When the man who has written the business per 
sonally collects every renewal premium we will have 
a lapse ratio of twenty per cent instead of cighty per 
cent, and will retain civhty polictes out of 100) instead 
of the twenty that we now are holding, 


AGENTS ROUND UP AT BEAUMONT 


The Beaumont (Texas) staff of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of Nash 
ville, Tenn, celebrated the leadership of all 
Class A districts for the year of 1915 with a 
banquet at the Crosby Hotel on Saturday, Keb- 
ruary 12, 1916. The menu was a most elaborate 
one, and during the feast appropriate toasts 
were responded to by a number of those present. 


The visitors were W. H. Julian, Western man 
ager; N. T. Webb, inspector, and KE. S. McAllis- 
ter, superintendent of the Houston (Texas) dis- 
trict: W. #H. 


and 


Julian presided as) toastmaster 
the staff, praising 
year of 1915. Mr. 
Meador, 


$50 in gold on be- 


Vigorous talk to 
the 
Superintendent W 
Beaumont 


made a 
their work for 


presented 


them on 
Julian 
Jr., of the 
half of the home office as a token of the appre 
the 
Superintendent 


district 


ciation of good work 
the 


with a 


done by his staff for 

Meador 
splendid speech, taking for 
“Qualifications That Are 
the Man on the Debit 
tendent McAllister of 
wonderful 


year, responded 
his subject 
Make 
Superin- 
the 


Texas, 


Necessary to 
Successful.” 
Houston 
progress of the 
that there 
to make a success, and that was to tell the truth 


spoke of 
company in 
advising the men 


was only one Way 


about their policy. N. T. Webb also made a 
fine talk. 

During the banquet Mr. Meador was_ pre 
sented by V. E. Guilbeau, on behalf of the Lake 


Charles staff, a handsome gold and silver loving 

cup. 
The 

Assistant 


the 
Superintendents C. J. 
and O. C. 
Guilbeau, J. C 


other speakers” of evening were 
Sedlock, A. M. 
Chandler, Agents 


Richards, O. 


Jones, T. P. Davis 
Jack Owens, V. E. 


A. Daigle, G. F. Vivier. 


After the programme was concluded, the floor 
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was turned over to Superintendent Meador and 
resolutions were to surpass the record 
of 1915 during the year of 1916, and to lead al] 
districts of the entire field for the year of 1416. 
E. Philips, c, 


passed 


Among those 
H. Easterling, M. 
Guilbeau, W. H. 
Houston, A. L. 


present were C. 
Riley, J. M. Grayson, V. KE. 
Dunn, C. J. Sedlock, T. L. 
Houston, Jack Owens, J. J. Bre- 
velle, A. M. Jones, O. A. Daigle, W. E. Biddie, 
G. F. Vivier, G. F. Houston, O. C. Chandler, RB, 
J. Speyrer, J. C. Richards, D: W. 
Llewellyn, H. Heslep, J. 
W. Meador, Jr., W. H. 
N. T. Webb. 


Fagan, A. ]), 
R. Patton, T. P. Davis, 
Julian, E. S. McAllister, 


NEW FEATURE IN POLICY 

The Detroit 
that the new fatal illness expense feature which 
Regular’ and “Na- 
policies is of material 
tage to field men in the securing of new busi- 


National Casualty of announces 


is now being added to its ‘ 


tional Special” advan- 
ness, as it makes these policies more attractive 
and salable to the insuring public. An illness 


which results fatally always brings an added 
expense to the insured and his family, and the 
payment made under this feature of the policy 
that 


attention is 


helps to additional burden. 

Special the fact that 
this fatal illness expense is paid in addition to 
all other indemnities due under the policy, and 


‘arry 
called to 


is not in lieu of any other indemnity. The 
added premium is very small. 
The company feels that the lapse ratio will 


th's 
added feature, as it is certain that, if the policy 


also be reduced on business written with 


is maintained in force, some time sooner or 


later this payment must be made. 


This feature can be secured by any of the 
“Regular” or “National Special’ policyholders 
of the company in accordance with instru: 


Wash 
this is not 


tions given by the company to agents. 
the only State in which 
issued, and it is expected that the approval of 


ington is 


the Insurance Department of that State will ‘ve 
secured shortly. 


NEW CASUALTY CONFERENCE 
The 
Greater 
the 
health 


business. On 


newly organized Casualty Conference of 


Kansas City, including practically all 


agencies of writing industria! 
got 
bureau was 
Rol e't 


where 


companies 


and accident, has quickly down to 


February 18 a claim 
established, temporarily in the offices of 
Boyd, the 
agencies send cards bearing the names of cla‘m- 
which 


president — of association, 


disclosed those who lave 


than 


ants, by are 


insurance in more one company; ca h 


when there is such 
association held its first ben- 
February 15 at the Muehlebach Hcetel. 
David A. Murphy being toastmaster, and eve 

the officers 


is notified at 
The 


apency once 


duplication. 
quet 
one of directors or 


twenty agency 


of insurance companics present speaking. 


MANAGER MADE COMPANY 
DIRECTOR 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 0: 


the Interstate Life and Accident of Chattanoog'! 
the old board of directors was re-elected on] 
J. KE. Watkins, assistant secretary, and W. A 


Currence, manager of the weekly premium de- 
the The di 


officers. 


added to board. 
the 


The men in the weekly premium department. 


partment, were 


rectors re-elected 
with but few exceptions, made unusual records 


last year. 
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Initiative and its Power for Making 
Success a Little Easier 


VERSATILITY 


What To Do and Why—Many-Sided Nature 
Keeps Men Out of Mischief and Gets 
Business 
FourtH TALK 

In scanning the careers of men who have at- 
tained success in life it is always true that we 
find that such men have been great in more 
than one respect. Looking upon the many- 
sided activities of the late F. Hopkinson Smith, 
a great writer whose books should give plea- 
sure to every true American, a great artist 
whose paintings interpret much of picturesque 
America, and, still more, a practical civil en- 
gineer whose works in science were regarded 
most highly by the profession of which he was 
a representative. Likewise the career of the 
late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was not confined 
solely to the practice of medicine and surgery. 
He also delved into history and literature, and 
his novels are counted among the most real- 
istic revelations of American social life of the 
past half century. 

Colonel Roosevelt, sometimes considered 
one of the world’s greatest men, is another 
example. He has been not only successful as 
a military man, as a statesman and as a poli- 
tician, but he has also attained a_ position 
among the immortals for some of his import- 
ant writings on history and politics; he has at- 
tained fame as a hunter; he has attained fame 
also as an orator. 

We could go on citing examples of this kind 
forever. But what does it all mean? How did 
these men become great in so many lines of 
activity. Herein lies the substance of my 
talk. 

KEEP MovinG 

In the first place these men did not attain 
success by sitting still. They did not attain it 
by being pushed along by some well-meaning 
friend, who under some circumstances might 
prove to be an insidious enemy to your wel- 
fare. What they all did was to get busy and 
start something. F. Hopkinson Smith could 
never have written a book unless he tried; nay, 
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more, unless he started it. He thought about 
it, surely enough; but he soon turned his 
thought into resolution and his resolution in- 
to action. The same is true of his painting. 
Yet all the time he was making his living by 
engineering the building of bridges and _ per- 
forming other activities in connection with his 
profession. In a similar way the other great 
men have turned their thoughts and dreams to 
valuable action and have thereby done society 
a great service, as well as improve themselves. 

Now the secret of all these additional ac- 
tivities is initiative. These men have all 
started something. When they have a thought 
they develop it into an act and thereby per- 
form a social service. Certainly no one told 
them to do what they did. It would have, in 
all probability, done little good to have told 
them. No one could direct their lives as well 
as the persons who had to live them. 


Your SociAt Postrion 

The first thing every one who desires to at- 
tain success must do is to multiply activities. 
In the industrial insurance business this is 
probably more vital than in any other field 
of business life. The agent who is constantly 
doing a social service of the importance and 
magnitude of that which ts bringing about a 
very marked reduction in the number of 
pauper burials and conserving the wealth of 
the nation and the happiness of millions of 
people is an important factor in American 
life, and he should see to it, therefore, that his 
position is in no way belittled, 

At the end of the daily rounds it is well for 
the agent to engage in some other line of 
activity which will bring him in closer touch 
with human life and especially with the life 
of the people on his debit. There are numer- 
ous ways in which this can be done. In the 
smaller towns there are all kinds of opportu- 
nities for starting organizations among the 
people for the general betterment of the town 
itself and, incidentally, for building up the con- 
fidence of the people in that town. There may 
not be a boys’ club; there may not be an 
athletic club, where men may meet and par- 
ticipate in that most necessary of all physical 
activities—exercise. Get busy and organize 
some such club. You will become known as an 
important person in the life of the community 
and thereby win over many more people to 
your support than you had ever thought of. 
They will come from everywhere. But the im- 
portant thing is not to be a follower. Take the 


start and work the plan out to a finish. You 
must become a leader. Do not wait for some 
one to push you. Go yourself and let the 
other man follow. 

Your identification with any activity of this 
kind will put you in touch with the persons 
who are influential in the town and will give 
a great deal to the force of your own per- 
sonality. 

Incidentally this influence will win the con- 
fidence of your friends and will make your ar- 
guments during business hours carry more 
weight. You are known because of your so- 
cial activities and community life and be- 
cause of your high position therein you are 
respected. Your opinions are respected, 

It does not make much difference what yo- 
cation a man has, for he cannot be a success 
in anything unless he does things. 

As insurance men you are more concerned 
with human life and its characteristics than 
anything else. Therefore it is of vital im- 
portance that you know men and their ways. 
There is no better way to get acquainted with 
them than by mixing with them. Associate 
yourself with all manner of social activities. 
Keep in touch with such movements as public 
health betterment. Interest yourself in school 
activities, as these are things which directly 
bear on the life of your policyholders and 
their families. 

The moral of all this is: | 
\mMonG MEN. 


> 


sE A LEADER 


SAVING LAPSES 

In a previous article we endeavored to point 
out for the benefit especially of the new agent 
the importance of conducting a canvass not 
alone with the idea in mind of writing new 
business, but also for the purpose of detect 
ing weak spots in the debit, and, by taking the 
matter in time, saving business already on 
the books from lapsing. 

This, of course, is a very important feature 
of the industrial business, and it hardly needs 
to be emphasized except in the case of those 
men who lack experience. 

It is probably true that very many new 
agents start out on the debit with the idea in 
mind to make collections and to canvass for 
new applications is, for the time being at least, 
their whole duty. 

Such men do not realize the necessity in the 
industrial business for the conserving of the 
business already on the books; they do not 
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realize how precarious is the hold that many 
policyholders have on their policies, or that 
the policies have on them. In other words, 
such agents do not realize that in many in- 
stances the struggle to secure the amount ne- 
cessary to pay the premium and keep the policy 
in force is very great, and the temptation to 
relieve one’s self of the necessity for paying 
out even such a smali amount each week is 
often strong. 

When a man starts out on his debit, there- 
fore, it should not be with an eye single to 
the writing of new business, but it should be 
with the determination to carefully look into 
the conditions as he finds them in every house- 
hold that he visits, so that he can be in a po- 
sition to devise in cases where there is any 
doubt as to the advisability of continuing 
premiums. 

Very often the industrial agent will meet 
with a case where the burden of carrying sev- 
eral policies has become too great, and it is 
his duty in such cases to secure for the bene- 
fit of this family the best advice that can be 
given by those of the agent’s superiors who 
are competent to give it. In other words, if a 
new agent runs across a case such as outlined 
above, he should refer the matter to someone 
of greater experience than himself who is com- 
petent to suggest just which policies be 
dropped, if any, and what action is really best 
to be taken. 

There are, of course, many other cases 
which will come up to confront the industrial 
agent on his debit, where the point at issue 
is whether a policy or policies shall be kept in 
force or not. Sometimes the insured feels 
that he is able to carry some insurance in an- 
other department and it then becomes neces- 
sary to settle carefully whether it will be ad- 
visable for the industrial policy or policies to 
be dropped and the cash surrender if there be 
any, applied to the purchase of the new insur- 
ance, or whether it would be better to con- 
tinue the old policy or policies in force. 

Such points as these, which we have out- 
lined, are bound to come up frequently, and 
until the new agent has become something of 
an experienced agent, it were better that he 
refer such cases to his superiors, who, by rea- 
son of their experience and greater knowledge 
of the business, are able to give good advice 
both to the insured and to the agent. 

These are points, however, that cannot be 
lightly turned aside, but must be considered 
and thought out, and we commend this, there- 
fore, to the careful reading and attention of 
every man who is starting to handle an in- 
dustrial debit. 


CHANGES IN COLONIAL LIFE 


The following appointments are announced 
by the Colonial Life of Jersey City: 

A. J. Schram, manager, Camden; Elmer 
Owens, assistant manager, West Philadelphia; 
Henry Lindsley, assistant manager, Jersey City; 
Cc. E. Winter, manager, New Brunswick; Harry 
Homan, assistant manager, Chester; David C. 
Caress, assistant manager, Paterson; W. Shears, 
transferred from Paterson to Williamsburgh. 
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HOLES IN THE BUCKET 


In Which Some Dangers Are Patly 
Pointed Out 


SEVERAL LEAKS 





A Plumber Is 





How They May Be Stopped 
Not Necessary 
By Gerorce F, Baricut 

What's the use of trying so hard to fill the 
bucket at the well if the water runs out at 
the bottom as fast as we pour it in at the top? 
Nature is very wasteful, apparently; but she 
can afford to be, for what she wastes in one 
direction she uses in another. She merely 
changes the form. We are not so clever. 
When we waste any of our precious assets 
they’re usually gone forever. So at least let’s 
get what experience we can out of the process. 

Now, when we know that our bucket has 
holes in it, we would be very foolish indeed 
if we didn’t try to stop the leaks, wouldn't 
we? So, like good, sensible people let us take 
the bucket up and examine it very carefully, 
and close up the holes—it isn’t very sensible to 
go around spattering up the floor with a leaky 
bucket, especially when the whole job’s one 
we can attend to ourselves—it isn’t as if we 
had to hire a specialist to do it for us. 


Mincep At THE WELL 

Now, all of us have attended the Saturday 
meetings long enough to have gotten quite 
filled up with energy, knowledge and enthu- 
siasm. Superintendent Brown made his usual 
stirring talk; Assistants Smith and Robinson 
gave a lot of practical advice, and Agent 
Brown and others all got up and told how 
they closed those good cases last week, and 
the meeting was inspired by a rousing address 
by Mr, Jackson of the home office, and we all 
pledged ourselves to—you know how _ that 
goes. 

With all these good things pumped into the 
bucket, coming away full of determination 
and enthusiasm, anybody would think we had 
a supply sufficient to last for a week at least. 
But in spite of that there seems to be some- 
thing wrong—what is it?) Somewhere there’s 
a leak, or perhaps a number of leaks, for long 
before the week is over we find ourselves set- 
tling down again. Enthusiasm seems to ooze 
out and the spirit of Saturday seems a long 
way off, viewed from the cold gray of a 
Wednesday afternoon canvass. 


Wuat’s THE MAtTeR? WHERE’s THE LEAK? 
Now, I am not a plumber, and the only 
bucket I know very much about is the “old 
oaken bucket,” famous in song; but I’ve no- 
ticed some of these leaks, and perhaps if we 
put them right down here and discuss them 
they may prove to be the very leaks you have, 
and so it may help you to mend them. And 
if you haven't any leaks at all, which is a 
most enviable condition, it may help you to 
prevent them, which is better still, isn’t it? 
Leak number one—not because it’s the most 
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important, but just because we happen to see 
it first—is a common one. I should call jt 
lack of determination. 

Iverybody agrees with the speakers at the 
meeting. The contagion of enthusiasm of the 
meeting itself carries conviction, but some- 
how when we get out “on the job,” and we are 
confronted with indifference, hostility and 
competition, those same speakers seem like 
mere theorists—men who talk well but who 
have no conception of the difficulties the agent 
has to meet. 

Here’s where you want to call a halt. Every 
man who talks on industrial insurance to-day, 
with very few exceptions, is a practical man, 
has been through the very same difficulties 
that you have to meet, and he has those diffi- 
culties all in his mind when he’s talking to 
you. The way to mend that leak is to make 
up your mind every morning to carry through 
the plans you laid down for yourself last Sat- 
urday. Determine that you will let nothing 
interfere with them, no discouragement baffle 
you, no disappointment sidetrack you. The 
truest thing that was ever said is, “Ile can 
who thinks he can!” 

Leak number two—waste of time. 

Nobody, IT suppose, in this business wastes 
time on purpose. Most waste of time comes 
through lack of direction—unsettled purpose, 
the failure to lay out your day in advance and 
stick close to the schedule. You see, most of 
us start right, but we permit ourselves to be 
steered away from our original intentions as 
soon as we come in contact with the outside 
world, which has a habit of busying itself 
about its own affairs, and which often, as we 
find, has a will of its own, 

The remedy for this difficulty is simple—so 
simple that any agent can apply it—and those 
who do cash in liberally. It consists in simply 
planning out in advance just who you are 
going to see, how many prospects you are 
going to interview and _ sticking to your pro- 
gramme, no matter what comes up to pre- 
vent it. 

Wasteful personal habits are responsible 
for big leaks, too. No man can get high effi- 
ciency in a business like this which demands 
the greatest devotion to every detail as well as 
the most powerful “punch” you can put into 
salesmanship if he wastes his energies or his 
time or even his thought in dissipation. The 
industrial business demands clean living, clean 
thinking and clean talking to succeed. 

I suppose the sales organization, no matter 
how perfect, doesn’t exist which doesn’t con- 
tain some “kickers.” For the salesmen to get 
together and “knock the boss” is so common 
an occurrence in mercantile lines that nobody 
ever takes it seriously. So, in every industrial 
insurance organization there are always some 
fault-finders, some kickers and complainers, 
who always seem to like to buttonhole you 
and tell their troubles. It’s human nature, | 
suppose. 

Well, there is another leak. [For there is 
nothing that destroys the fine edge of your 
energy and enthusiasm more than the side 
talks of the disgruntled agent. Avoid him 
when he commences that chatter, He is noth- 
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ing but a leak. There is nothing helpful or 
coustructive about him and he can do you no 
good. Loyalty to your company, your super- 
intendent and to the business is the best cure 
for that one. 

Oh. no, | haven't commenced to cover them 
all! 

Isxamine your own bucket, my friend. Stop 
the leaks, and you'll be surprised to see how 
much better the week will go, both in good 
spirits and good business. 


THE TOPIC OF THE DAY 


Bless my soul and body! These are sure 
cnough busy days in this outfit—a fellow hardly 
has time to catch his breath, much less to 
grind out a ‘‘mustard!' I managed, however, 
to grab a few moments the other morning, 
called the stenographer to my desk and said: 
“Well, what are we going to talk about this 
time?’’ To which she promptly replied; ‘‘Why, 
monthly income, of course!” 

Why, certainly—‘‘Monthly income, of course!” 

I give you my word when it comes to having 
a visit with you on insurance matters, it seems 
almost a waste of time to talk about anything 
else but monthly income—anything else but 
protection! 

I used to like to talk “life insurance,’’ but, 
somehow, since monthly income was born, all 
other topics seem to dwindle into insignifi- 
cance! 

When you stop to eonsider that the man 
who thinks he wants a $5000 policy can, for 
just about the same money, enter into an 
agreement with us whereby we will absolutely 
guarantee that his wife shall never come to 
want, why, it seems such a pity—such an aw- 
ful pity—that you can’t always make him see 
it that way! 

Of course, I'm glad to see a man buying life 
insurance, for life insurance is a good thing— 
a good thing for the insured and his family and 
the sale of it pads my _ pocketbook, but— 
heavens and earth!—what is it compared to 
monthly income protection? 

Take this chap who thinks he wants a $5000 
lump-sum policy. On a given day, suppose you 
were to take him out into the country and show 
him a fine building lot—say to him, ‘“‘Now, my 
friend, for the same amount of money, I'll put 
you up on this lot a wooden house or a stone 
one—which will you have?’ 

How long do you suppose that man would 
hesitate? In the first place, he’d stare at you 
blankly and ask himself if you were crazy, 
but when you convinced him that you meant 
just what you said—that you would guarantee 
that there should not be a flaw in the stone 
house when it was completed—that the work- 
manship should be first class in every partic- 
ular—how long do you suppose he'd hesitate in 
making his choice? 

“The stone house, by all means—it’s warmer 
in winter, it’s cooler in summer, it looks bet- 
ter and it’ll last longer—the stone house by 
all means, if you’re sure it can be built for 
the same money!” 

Well now, brethren, nake your own applica- 
tion of the illustration! 

There isn’t a flaw in the argument—the $5000 
policy is the wooden house-—-it’s worth hav- 
ing—it’s a deal better than no house—but the 
$25, or $30, monthly income protection con- 
tract is the stone house, and it’s a whole lot 
more worth having! 

At this point in my dictation my stenographer 
broke in with the remark ‘‘That’s very good!” 

you see she thinks che illustration is pat! 

She’s just as much a believer in monthly in- 
come protection as I am, and one of these days, 
when she marries, I'll bet you what you like 
that, sooner or later, that man of hers will in- 
vest some money in the greatest thing in the 
world! 

Fellows, you’ve got to drive this story home! 
Don't be discouraged—don’t for a moment let 
up on your monthly income protection talk—it’s 
the real thing. You know it, and I know it, 
but the great people don’t yet know it, so 
We've just got to keep on hammering away— 
hammering away—until the glad day arrives 
When monthly income protection comes into 
its own Robert J. Mix. 
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Success Followed a Difficult Road—Be 
Influenced by Him 


Perhaps you have heard of Old Bill—Old 
Bill Jones—or perhaps not. The story | am 
going to tell you about may open the eyes of 
some of you fellows who have not looked 
quite as far into the future as Bill did. 

Bill had a hard road to travel when he first 
entered the industrial insurance business. He 
had no education and was about as green as 
you make them. He came from a family of 
working people, and started out to make his 
way through life without a penny to his name. 
His folks lived on a little “one-hoss” farm 
down in the South, and Bill followed the plow 
from early morn until late at night in his early 
youth. He learned to read and write at a 
nearby school, and this was about the limit 
of his education. 

In the course of time as Bill grew up in 
years the family had become so large that Bill 
had to find work elsewhere to earn his living. 
He took his way to a certain large city of the 
South and located with one of the industrial 
companies of that city. The superintendent 
who employed him did not think that Bill 
would ever amount to much, but Bill got there 
all the same, Bill had many faults, but the 
one redeeming feature of these faults was his 
sturdiness. Many things came up to discour- 
age him and he had many rocky roads to 
travel, but he just kept everlastingly digging 
in his toes until he got on the upward path. 


SELF-RELIANCE 

He soon began to learn many things. Con- 
tact with the world taught him the absolute 
necessity of self-reliance, and when any man 
comes to know that his success in life depends 
solely upon his relying on himself at all times 
and under all circumstances, that minute his 
success in life is assured, and it is only a 
matter of time until he accomplishes it. 

In his everyday work of canvassing, Bill 
soon found that if a man has the instincts of a 
gentleman, the constant exchange of cour- 
tesies and dealings with people would give 
him a polish not possible to obtain in any 
other way which would enable him to feel 
at ease anywhere. Ile also found out that if 
a man was observant the frequent changing 
of scenes and the constant meeting of strang- 
ers would enlarge his mental horizon. The 
knocks and jolts he received taught him self- 
reliance, and finally the things which at first 
seemed obstacles of huge proportions sank 
into insignificance or would disappear alto- 
gether. 

A Man oF To-bay 

sill did not live in the land of yesterday 

hut was always on the job. He made the most 
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of his opportunities, and he soon learned that 
the only way to climb the ladder of success 
was by constant plugging. The character of 
Bill, as | have outlined him so far, is very 
good, and every successful industrial insur- 
ance man must have these traits to make a 
success, but of all these good traits Bill had 
one that crowned them all, and that was his 
power of enthusing all he came in contact 
with. There was not a pessimistic bone in 
his body. Bill was made of optimism. Where 
other fellows in the office saw the bad side of 
things Bill saw the good side. It mattered not 
how bad things looked to every one, Bill could 
manage somewhere to wedge in a little optim- 
ism, and finally prized all the pessimism out 
of those he came into contact with. 

Bill was an optimist. Every successful in- 
dustrial solicitor should be an optimist. He 
was constantly looking for and finding the 
best traits in human nature which he had such 
a splendid opportunity of observing in his 
position as solicitor. This rounds out his 
moral nature. His work at canvassing was 
always a pleasure and it was the joy of his life 
to be on his debit. Nothing could afford him 
more pleasure than carrying the glad tidings 
of protection to the people of his territory. 

This man did not always remain an agent or 
an assistant, but soon fought his way to the 
position of superintendent, and from there to 
national reputation in insurance. Remember, 
Mr. Agent, you have the same chances as Bill 
if you will only take advantage of them. 
Open your eyes wide and take a look at the 
world, and make up your mind to make a name 
for yourself. 


CLUB PROVES A SUCCESS 

The Wilmington staff of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of the District of Colum- 
bia made the most meritorious record in 1915 
of any since the compary’s existence. No doubt 
these good results were due to the organization 
of the “‘Equitable Progressive Club by Super- 
intendent T. Blair Ely. 

On January 16, 1915, Mr. Ely called a meet- 
ing and organized the above-named club. The 
purpose pf the club was to get the men together 
and make them think and see things alike to 
secure co-operation. The good results followed. 
These meetings are held the first Tuesday even- 
ing of every month. 

On February 8, 1916, a banquet in honor of 
the first anniversary of the Progressive Club 
was held in Wilmington, Del. This was quite 
an interesting affair. Superintendent Ely pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Other speakers were: 
William A. Bennett, second vice-president of 
the company at Washington, D. C.; A. C. Clark, 
secretary, Washington D. C., and the Rev. 
Charles E. Ely of Mt. Airy. 

The men seemed to be enthusiastic over the 
prospect for the future and promised that the 
“Equitable Progressive Club’? would mean more 
in the coming year than it had in the past. 


R. FF. Davis, who has been superintendent of the 
weekly life, health ad accident department of the 
National Life of Chicago at Savannah, Ga., has been 
transferred to the home office as inspector. FF. W. 
Solomon, formerly assistant superintendent at Sa- 
vannas, succeeds him. H. K. Crawley has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the life, health and accident 
department at Memphis, Tenn. 
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Changes and Promotions Recently 
Announced 


DIVISION MEETINGS CONTINUED 





Local Activities of Agencies and Districts 
Individual Records and Progress 


A number of changes have been announced by 
the Prudential of Newark during the past 
month. J. M. Higgins, assistant superintendent 
at Hudson, was transferred to South Norwalk, 
Conn., in the Bridgeport district. 

The following were recently promoted to 
assistant superintendents: Curtis KE. Lyon, 
Waterloo, Ia.; Verge P. Hughs, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Charles M. Platzer, Des Moines, Ia.; Holger 
Klabel, New York 5; Anthony La Gatutta, New 
York 12 (from agent at New York 5); A. Mitz- 
man, San Francisco 1; John Hosier, Hudson, N. 
Y.; Leopold Czkalski, Cleveland 2. 

Superintendent Solomon Farber, who rapidly 
advanced through the agency ranks to an assist- 
ancy at Buffalo 3 and later became superin- 
tendent in Philadelphia, has been transferred to 
his native city, where he is now superintendent 
at Buffalo 3. 

ACTING SUPERVISOR APPOINTED 

The company has announced the promotion of 
Isaac B. Kilburn to the position of acting super- 
visor in the Western group, to succeed former 
Supervisor William J. Graff, whose untimely 
death occurred recently. 

Mr. Kilburn’s continuous service with the 
company dates from September 14, 1891. He 
steadily climbed from position to position in the 
division until on March 14, 1895, he was ap- 
pointed manager of Division J. He was trans- 
ferred on January 22, 1906, to the managership 
of Division B, where he has remained in success- 


ful charge ever since. 


ACTING DIVISION MANAGER 

Incidental to the promotion of Mr. Kilburn, 
Division Manager W. C. Deitz has been trans- 
ferred to Division B from Division D, Division 
Manager H, B. Sutphen, from Division L to Di- 
vision D, and to Division L, as acting division 
manager, comes Mr. Thomas H. Girtanner. Mr. 
Girtanner started with the company as a clerk 
in Division G on March 21, 1898, and was trans- 
ferred to Division L when the latter was inau- 
gurated in July of the same year. In January, 
1909, he was made assistant manager of Division 
(, two years later was transferred to Division 
G, in the same capacity. 


DIVISION MEETINGS CONTINUED 

The annual meetings of the various divisions 
continued during the past month. A convention 
of the superintendents of Division E was held in 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburg, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 28. All the members of the association 
were present, with the exception of Superin- 
tendent J. F. Collier of Williamsport, Pa., whose 
absence was due to the illness of his son. 

Assistant Secretary E. F, Kulp and Division 
Manager W. R. Perry represented the home 
office. It was unanimously decided to send a 
message of good cheer to the absent member, 
Mr. Collier, and the secretary was so instructed. 
A letter from President Forrest F. Dryden wag 
read, in which he congratulated in the warmest 
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terms the representatives of Division E upon the 
splendid work performed during 1915, and ex- 
tended excellent advice and good wishes for 
1916. 

The results of the past year were then re- 
viewed by the division manager, who also dwelt 
in detail upon the plans for the campaign of 
1916. 

Assistant Secretary Kulp was introduced, and 
gave a very forceful, instructive and inspiring 
address. 

Every superintendent present when called 
upon, spoke in optimistic tones of the outlook, 
and also upon a topic covering a feature of the 
work in which his district had been particularly 
successful, and many very practical plans were 
discussed. 

During the afternoon session short talks were 
made by two visitors—Superintendent S. E. 
Long of Washington, Pa., and Ordinary In- 
structor H. A. Schmidt. 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 

All of the superintendents and agency organ- 
izers of Division L assembled in convention at 
the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Gn February 22. 

Division Manager Henry B. Sutphen acted as 
chairman of the meeting and opened the pro- 
ceedings by reading a letter from President For- 
rest IF. Dryden, speaking in complimentary 
terms of the standing of Division L in the cam- 
paign of 1915. 

The letter called upon the superintendents to 
give special thought to the conservation of staff 
and of business and expressed a deep interest 
in the plans for the further advancement of Pru- 
dential welfare in Division L territory. 

Supervisor John H. Birkett spoke upon the 
company’s record during 1915 and its plans for 
“effective, constructive progress” this year. He 
laid great stress upon the responsibility of each 
district for securing or exceeding the minimum 
industrial and ordinary allotments set by the 
company, and made an appeal to his hearers to 
place their individual districts and their division 
well up among the successful ones. 

Division Manager Sutphen gave some practical 
comments and suggestions upon various fea- 
tures of the work of the division, based on an 
analysis of the 1915 figures. 

Each superintendent and agency organizer ad- 
dressed the gathering, and an unusually large 
number of practical and inspiring points were 
developed by the various speakers, 


DIVISION Q MEETING 

On February 15 the superintendents and the 
agency organizer of Division Q met at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

Unattached Superintendent James Reid and 
Inspector C. W. Noble attended the meeting. 

The session opened with the reading of a mes- 
sage from President Forrest F. Dryden, compli- 
menting the superintendents upon the manner in 
which Division Q acquitted itself during the 
campaign of 1915, requesting particular consid- 
eration to the subject of conserving business 
and staffs, and expressing a deep interest in the 
plans for the advancement of Prudential wel- 
fare. 

This message was received with a great out- 
burst of applause by those present. 

The division manager briefly expressed to the 
members of the association the sincere appre- 
ciation of their home office coadjutors for the 
fine support given by the Division Q field staff 
during 1915. He then introduced Supervisor John 
H. Birkett, whose studious and earnest remarks 
were heard with deep interest. Mr. Birkett out- 
lined fully the past attainments of both company 
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and division, spoke of the means by which these 
great accomplishments had been built, pointed 
out the opportunities and advantages of the 
present and, with concise and thorough clarity, 
designated the company’s plans for conservation 
of staff and business and its aspirations for 
“effective, constructive progress” for the fu- 
ture. 

Division Manager Johnson then supplemented 
the supervisor’s remarks by definite advice and 
counsel regarding those specific features and 
needs peculiar to the great area covered by 
Division Q’s large and progressive domain, clog- 
ing his remarks by outlining those attributes, 
qualities and methods constituting high super- 
intendency efficiency in their possessor. 

Following this came earnest, forceful talks 
from each member of the Q Association and its 
guests, all designed to outline plans and 
methods which through actual trial and ex- 
perience had proven helpful in solving the many 
and varied problems of district management. 
For originality, novelty of ideas and clean-cut, 
practical instruction the meeting was of excep- 
tional value. 


CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 

The New York No. 10 staff and guests enjoyed 
the reward of leading the entire eastern group 
for 1915 in ordinary net issue—a business meet- 
ing and dinner, tendered by the company on 
Saturday evening, March 11, at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York. Entertainment was furnished 
by the cabaret troupe from the home office, 
Frederic H. Yeomans’ conductor. 

Following a fine menu, the business meeting 
was called to order by Superintendent J. Baker, 
who spoke of the way the fight was carried on 
in the Bronx. He then read a letter from 
President Dryden, in which he reviewed the 
work of the district for the year 1915, stating 
that the accomplishments showed every evi- 
dence of efficient management, and from present 
indications the results of the past year would 
be exceeded in every particular during 1916. 

Vice-President Gray was then introduced and 
extended congratulations upon the work of 1915 
in both ordinary and industrial. He said that 
the year of the company’s fortieth anniversary, 
and of its mutualization, had been the greatest 
in the company’s existence in all departments. 
Mr. Gray impressed upon his hearers the neces- 
sity for keeping the debits in good condition 
by continually working toward a reduction in 
arrears and greater advance payments. Con- 
servation of business and the importance of pre- 
venting waste through lapses were dwelt on 
with emphasis. 

Assistant A. H. Hutaf reported that the staff 
wrote for the week industrial premiums amount- 
ing to $72.84 and $158,728 of ordinary. 

The following were heard on subjects germane 
to the occasion: Assistants John S. Landes (1915 
ordinary leader), E. J. Caffray (1915 industrial 
leader) and C. A. Egenolf, and agents M. I. 
Schaeffler and Morris Shultz (the latter district 
leader in ordinary). 

Associate General Solicitor Hurrell stated 
that the men of the staff had the satisfaction 
that comes from doing something for their fel- 
low man, and in order to be successful a man 
had to thoroughly believe in life insurance. He 
called attention to the fact that every policy 
on the company’s books to-day had been placed 
there by Prudential men. 

Superintendent Z. T. Miller of New York No. 
8 spoke of the early history of the New York 
No. 10 district, which he had organized. 

Division Manager Bettner compared results 
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with those of previous years, saying that the 
district had made during 1915 the largest net 
ordinary issue ever made in the division and 
the eastern group and the second largest in the 
company. 

Special Assistant I. Goldstein spoke of ‘‘Effi- 
ciency in Salesmanship.” 


RECORDS OF INDIVIDUALS 

Agent H, M. Miller of Webb City, Joplin, Mo., 
district recently completed his first year of 
service With the Prudential, during which period 
he obtained exceptional industrial results ac- 
companied by substantial ordinary returns. 
Industrial increases were credited for every 
week of the year, and the agent, of course, re- 
ceived special salary each of the fifty-two weeks. 
In addition to this showing his account indicated 
a splendid condition of arrears. 

Another ‘‘live wire’ in the Webb City assis- 
tancy is James A. Bibee of Carthage, Mo., who 
operates as a detached agent. In addition to 
an excellent industrial record, Mr. Bibee has 
made favorable ordinary progress with a good 
condition of debit. He also has been credited 
with an industrial increase and has been paid 
special salary each week since appointment. 

The leader of Division C in actual industrial 
increase for the current year is Assistant Super- 
intendent N. J. Benoit of the Manchester, N. H., 
district, but Assistant Superintendent L. A. 
Quellette, also of Manchester, and Assistant 
Superintendent E. W. Coyle of Boston 4, Mass., 
are close behind him. 

DINNERS TO AGENTS 

Assistant Superintendent R. L. McCall of the 
Tarentum, Pa., district, who has charge of the 
Butler, Pa., assistancy, recently tendered a din- 
ner in his home to his corps of agents in view 
of the completion of his five years of service 
with the company and in recognition of the 
results secured by the men under his super- 
Superintendent J. W. Loynd and Dr. 
Brandberg were also present, and all who at- 
tended wil remember the affair as a pronounced 
success. 

In recognition of having led the entire West 
in actual industrial increase for 1915, Superin- 
tendent Alexander C. Grant and his staff of 
Milwaukee 1 were the guests of the company at 
a business meeting and dinner recently held at 
the Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. High tribute 
was paid to the staff by the home office repre- 
sentatives present, and a feeling of good fellow- 
ship and optimism was evident on every side. 


vision. 


Assurances were given that the Milwaukee 1 
district would give a good account of itself dur- 
ing 1916. 

Superintendent A. D. Meyer of the Chicago 7 
district recently entertained the members of 
his staff at a business meeting and dinner at 
the McGowan Hotel, South Chicago. A delight- 
ful and instructive evening was enjoyed by ali 
present. The speakers referred to the extra- 
ordinary progress of the company during the 
past and also to the work which had been ac- 
complished in their districts. It was stated that 
116 would be one of signal success and the 
banner year of Chicago 7. 

On March 22 occurred the twelfth continuous 
service anniversary of Superintendent John I. 
Allen of the Peterborough, Ont., district, and 
the seventh anniversary of the opening of the 
district falls on April 5, 1916. The staff con- 
sidered these two events of sufficient importance 
to receive special recognition, and an industrial 
effort was arranged for the week of March 20, 
with the result that for the week of April 3 
the district will be credited with the largest 
industrial increase in its history. 
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The friends of Superintendent W. F. Millett 
of Windsor, Ont., will be sorry to learn that 
due to ill health he has found it necessary to 
relinquish his duties. Mr. Millett is recuperat- 
ing at the home of his parents in Norway, Me., 
and from the very encouraging reports received 
regarding his condition hope is entertained that 
it will not be long before he can resume active 
service. 

Here are two instances where great work 
was accomplished during the week of March 20: 
Agent C. J. Harris of the Dover, Del., district 
was accompanied by Assistant Superintendent 
G. W. Collins over the debit and such excellent 
collections were secured as to eliminate the ar- 
rears and the account placed in advance pay- 
ments of very large amount. Agent A. F. Wag- 
ner of the York, Pa., district, who has an almost 
unbroken line of industrial increase for eighty- 
one weeks, cleared his debit of arrears and 
effected a decided uplift of the advance payments. 

The following are the industrial leaders in 
Division P for the first quarter of 1916: Assis- 
tant superintendents—H. A. Potter, Milwaukee 
1; P. Michelson, Milwaukee 1; A. Hufschmidt, 
Milwaukee 1; G. DeGroot, Milwaukee 1; C. H. 
Onken, Peoria; A. E. Warren, Peoria; T. G. 
Dickinson, Milwaukee 2; W. E. Raasch, Mil- 
waukee 2; N. Hargarten, Milwaukee 2; G. W. 
Hudson, Milwaukee 2. Agents—H. S. Gesbeck, 
Milwaukee 2; R. F. Cishek, Milwaukee 2; J. H. 
Nowak, Milwaukee 1; J. Kaczmarowski, Mil- 
waukee 1; J. N. Goebel, Milwaukee 2; T. 5S. 
Lijewski, Milwaukee 1; G. L. Spangenberger, 
Peoria; H. F. Henn, Milwaukee 2; A. C. Baker, 
Des Moines; G. A. Switalski, Milwaukee 1; M. 
Nelson, Milwaukee 2; H. D. Pfeil, Milwaukee 2; 
G. Crikelair, Oshkosh; J. F. Swain, 
EK. W. Kraus, Milwaukee 1. 


Peoria; 


METROPOLITAN STATE MEETING 

Preparations are being made for the triennial 
convention and banquet of the Alabama agents 
of the Metropolitan Life, which will be held at 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., on Saturday, 
April 15. It is expected there will be an at- 
tendance of 135 or 140 agents. In addition, 
there will be quite a number of guests. Among 
these will be Haley Fisk, vice-president; Dr. 
Lee K, Frankel, head of the welfare department; 
Dr. A. S. Knight, head of the medical division; 
Walter Stabler, comptroller; W. H. Stewart, 
superintendent of agencies and formerly super- 
intendent at Birmingham; and F. C. Remington, 
supervisor. Albert C. Cheeney, local superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Life at Birming- 
ham, left that city Saturday to take up his new 
work as superintendent at Wilmington, Del. He 
is succeeded at Birmingham by Wade H. Nich- 
ols of Charlotte, N. C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OBSERVED 

In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
F. E. Francisco in the insurance business, the 
representatives of the West Coast-San fran- 
cisco Life of San Francisco in the district which 
comprises Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, made 
a special effort during the week of March 6. 
The all-around results were the best for any 
one week in the history of the district, of 
which Mr. Francisco is superintendent. Gains 
were made in the writing of both ordinary and 
industrial, collection per cent and low arrears. 

Superintendent Francisco has been identified 
with the Prudential for a part of his career, 
having left that 
Coast-San Francisco Life in June, 1907. 
are the only two companies he has been asso- 


company to join the West 
These 


ciated with. 
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METROPOLITAN MEN BUSY 
OUTSIDE 


It is the activities of insurance men in social 
life that count for much toward a _ successful 
career. Participation in business enterprises 
and social organizations in spare time keeps 
one in touch with the personalities that are 
worth while. Everyone is known by the com- 
pany he keeps and by the acts of his life he 
is judged. 

Some of the notable achievements of the su- 
perintendents of the Metropolitan life as re- 
ported by the company are given below: 

W. H. Hall, superintendent of Staunton Dis- 
trict, Virginia, has become a director in the 
Augusta National Bank of that city. 

Superintendent A. L. Holland of Evansville, 
Ind., has been elected president of the Evans- 
ville Association of Life Underwriters. 

At the instance of Mr. Dennison, of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass., who is president of the Civic League in 
that city and very much interested, together 
with other prominent men of affairs, in estab- 
lishing a gymnasium and swimming pool for the 
health and fellow citizens, 
Arthur Kay, superintendent of the Framingham 
District, has undertaken to act as campaign 


pleasure of his 


manager in the movement. Headquarters have 
been set up in the Board of Trade rooms; col- 
lecting teams of ten persons, headed by captain 
and lieutenant, have been organized to visit 
propertyowners and taxpayers and to report 
progress to “Colonel’’ Kay, the sums received 
being tabulated daily at headquarters. 

Abraham Levy, superintendent of the Manhat- 
tan District, New York City, who had served as 
master of the Masonic Lodge Mt. Neboh for 
1906 and 1907, and who held the position of 
grand standard-bearer of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New York during 1908, was elected 
master of Mt. Neboh Lodge for 1916. 

The Frankford, Pa., Board of Trade is trying 
to get a four-million-dollar appropriation for 
the enlargement of the arsenal. Superintendent 
Haberbush has recently been elected president, 
and so is chief organizer for the work in ques- 
tion. 

Honors have been thrust thick and fast upon 
Superintendent Langley of Lewiston. On Jan- 
uary 15 he was elected president of the Lewiston 
Chamber of Commerce, and on February 5 vice- 
president of the Maine Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Superintendent J. H. Dunn, who has recently 
been appointed to take charge of the Bingham- 
‘on District, was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Binghamton the last 
week in January. 

Superintendent A. S. E. Kinsey of the Alle- 
gheny District at Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
been elected president of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Superintendent H. W. Becker of Grand Rapids 
is one superintendent who is prominent in the 
Life Underwriters Association of his city. He 
served as first vice-president of the Grand 
Rapids Life Underwriters Association in 1915, 
and at the beginning of the year was elected 
president for 1916. 

During the latter part of 1915, on the occasion 
of a harvest festival parade, our enterprising 
superintendent, George H. Phillips of the Pied- 


mont District, Atlanta, Ga., arranged for a 


parade of his prospective ‘millionaire’ class. 
taken of 


showed them attired in frock coats and _ silk 


The photograph these gentlemen 


hats. 
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Agent Siegrist of the Jenkintown detached 
section of the Germantown District, has been 
elected director of the Board of Health of Jen 
kintown Borough. 

George H. Brown, superintendent of Tarry- 
town, recently arranged a dinner for the Young 
Men's Christian Association of his village. Su- 
perintendent Brown presided, and in behalf of 
the members of the Dormitory, presented Sec- 
retary Slusser, of the Y. M. C. A., with a silver 
cup for his week-old daughter. 


TIPS FOR NEW AGENTS 


Resolutions! I have not made a New Year’s 
resolution for a good many years. The experi- 
ence of previous years taught me, as it has 
thousands of others, that breaking a resolu- 
tion is even easier than making one, if made 
without serious forethought, and a desire to 
keep it nad not made simply because of the 
popular custom. 

This year, however, I have made one—made 
it in all seriousness and with an earnest desire 
to maintain it and I invite every member of 
this agency to join me. In fact, I am_ thor- 
oughly convinced that working in accord with 
this resolution is just what is needed to increase 
their business production, which is largely the 
basis for our wealth, health and happiness. 
Here it is: 

Resolved: That I will worry less, that I will 
give more time to recreation, that I will work 
harder and that through concentration and the 
realization that to-day, now, is all the time and 
the only time I can possibly have at my com- 
mand. I will accomplish more by using it to- 
day, right now to the very best possible ad- 
vantage. 

More work and less worry should be the 
slogan of every fieldman. Work is the best 
panacea for worry that I know of. 

It is an old and true saying that ‘‘all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ The older 
we grow the more we appreciate this fact. 

Lack of concentration, the ability to think 
intently now of the work in hand instead of 
thinking, planning and possibly worrying about 
to-morrow, next week, month or year, is my 
greatest short-coming, and I believe it is also 
of many of the members of this agency. Over- 
come this one great big, common fault and the 
closing of a case will be come comparatively 
easy. 

May we keep ever before us in our work the 
thought that now, right now, is absolutely the 
only time we have. Yesterday is history. Who 
knows where to-morrow is? 

Think what the results will be when through 
our concentration and sincere effort we can 
bring a prospect to this same realization—an 
immediate application. 

Working under such’ favorable conditions 
would be something like this: The agent ex- 
pects to leave in a few hours for parts un- 
known, and the prospect is to leave at the 
same time for other parts unknown; perhaps 
never to return, leaving a large family. He has 
no life insurance and hag never been convinced 
that he needs it or that it is his duty to carry 
it. Just imagine how the agent would concen- 
trate his thoughts and put forth his entire 
ability to prove that now is the only time, the 
last chance to protect the family. A man would 
have to be made of stone to withstand such a 
powerful, convincing onslaught. 

Why is this agent so serious? Why does he 
concentrate his energies, take off his coat and 
work as he would to save the life of a child? 
Simply because he thoroughly realizes, believes, 
understands and knows that now is really the 
only time that this man can possibly have to 
buy insurance and that if he does not the fault 
will largely rest upon the agent for not do- 
ing his whole duty. 

Procrastination is the thief that steals time 
from the agent as well as from the prospect. 
The prospect’s promise to give the business at 
a more convenient season is accepted by the 
agent, who too readily agree to postmonement 
which frequently results in unprotected widows 
and orphans. 

Don’t I pray you, Mr. Agent, listen to the 
postponement promises. They are absolutely 
the downfall of two-thirds of the beginners in 
life insurance salesmanship. Live and work 
according to this resolution and your success 
is assured.—John Newton Russell, in’ Pointers. 
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MOUNT McGREGOR SANATORIUM 


A Part of a Great Welfare Work 


In these days of strife and contest we so 
often hear it said that a clerk or a steno- 
grapher is but a kind of machine to be worn 
out and then thrown away, that at times we 
have been tempted to regard great organiz- 
tions wolves, as it were, retaining their youthful 
vigor only by the sustenance derived from the 
life-blood of their victims. There is, however, 
to the knowledge of the writer one of these 
at least at whose door such an accusation can- 
not be laid, one that thinks more of human 
lives than of profit, and that possesses that 
attribute which corporations are said espe- 
cially to lack—a soul. 

Yo realize what fatherly care is exercised 
hy this company over all who toil for it, what 
recognition it is making of the value of the 
lives of even the humblest of its servants, one 
has but to see this most unusual and most 
humanitarian undertaking—a tuberculosis hos- 
pital located at Mount McGregor in Saratoga 
county, N. Y. 

Upon leaving the train at Saratoga Springs, 
a delightful trolley ride of nine miles takes 
one to the village of Wilton, lying at the base 
of Mount McGregor in the Adirondack foot- 
hills. Here a well-built road leads up the 
mountain at a steep gradient, revealing, as 
height after height is reached, an ever-widen- 
ing expanse of picturesque, well-wooded 
country until, at an elevation of 1200 feet, up- 
on which is situated the sanatorium. Sur- 
rounded by a sea of verdure in which sparkling 
lakes reveal their presence here and there by 
gleam, facing the south and 
sheltered by mountain and forest from the 


their silvery 
winter storms, stands a monument not yet 
complete, of corporate philanthropy, such as 
has never before been seen. Born of the 
spirit of brotherhood, brought to fruition only 
after the overcoming of numerous legal ob- 
stacles, this institution for the treatment and 
cure of tuberculosis raises its head as a beacon 
light to future generations and an_ eternal 
memorial to those who first conceived it—John 
R. Ilegeman and Haley Fiske, the president 
and vice-president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

The company in 1909 sought the permission 
of the State to purchase the four hundred and 
twenty acres on which the sanatorium stands. 
This having been obtained—a request never 
before asked for or granted by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York or of any 
other State—work was at once begun, and in 
1913 the first patients were received. To-day 
150 to 200 patients are undergoing treatment 
of the most modern and most approved kind 
under the care of the resident-physician, Dr. 
Howk, and a staff of competent and well- 
trained nurses. 

The Metropolitan Life spent $300,000 last 
year solely for the purpose of administer- 
ing care to its sick and needy and thereby re- 
store them to health. At Mount McGregor, 
the ward buildings with all their carefully- 


planned details for the modern treatment of 
tuberculosis, the perfectly appointed refectory 
linked with the rest of the building by open- 
air covered passages, the nurses’ cottage on 
the pretty little artist lake, the farm at \Vil- 
ton with its herds of cattle, furnishing the all- 
necessary milk supply and its well-cultivated 
fields affording a bountiful quantity of fresh 
vegetable, so necessary for the sick, are all 
located. Nearby is the cottage in which Gen- 
eral U, S. Grant died. 


MAKES GREAT RECORD 


Colonial Life Surpasses All Past Glories 


The first quarter of 1916 closed with the great- 
est increase and the greatest amount of new 
insurance ever produced by the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City. The record surpassed not only 
every previous first quarter, but even exceeded 
any other three months since the company was 
founded. The actual increase of 1916 was 
seventy-eight per cent greater than the increase 
for the same period of 1915. 

The increase for the first three months of the 
present year was almost equal to the increase 
for the first six months of last year. In other 
words, the results so far in 1916 are almost 
double the record of 1915. 

More gratifying to the management than the 
record-breaking achievement itself has been 
the remarkably even distribution of the results. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-nine districts in oper- 
ation last year are ahead of their corresponding 
figures for the same period. These districts 
are: Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, McKeesport, 
Harlem, Newark, Jersey City, Mt. Vernon, North 
Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Greensburg, New Brunswick, Elizabeth, Hobo- 
ken, Orange, Norristown, Asbury Park, New 
York, West Philadelphia, Atlantic City and 
Dover. 

Twenty-five out of the company’s. twenty- 
nine districts have either exceeded last year's 
results or this year’s allotments. A number of 
districts have completely shattered all out- 
standing records in their territories. Williams- 
burgh closed the first quarter on the very edge 
of the first century mark. McKeesport has 
made the greatest increase in its history. Har- 
lem is far ahead of its previous showing. New- 
ark and Jersey City have eclipsed everything 
outstanding. Mt. Vernon has’ broken every- 
thing in sight. Easton has written a new page 
in its history. 


Easton, ,-aterson, 


PROMOTIONS ARE ANNOUNCED 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
announced the following promotions: Assistant 
W. C. Robison, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed general assistant superintendent 0! 
the district; Assistant Superintendent F. L. 
Jaughan of Richmond, Va., has been promoted 
to general assistant superintendent of the dis- 
trict. 

Agent T. B. Lamar has been appointed sec- 
ond assistant in Columbus, Ga., having charge 
of the Phoenix-Girard, Ala., business. 

Agent E. L. Rodden, of Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed to succeed Assistant Grizzard 
of that district. 

Assistant Doyle of Washington, D. ©., has 
been made general assistant superintendent of 
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that district. Agent A. P. Rigdon has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Assistant Doyle. 

Agent L. H. Smith of Raleigh has been ap- 
pointed agent-in-charge of Kinston, N. C. 


BANQUET TO MANAGER JANSON 

Having captured the leadership and broken 
the outstanding record to do it, Manager Jan- 
son of the Williamsburg district of the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City gave a banquet on March 25 
to his staff. The dinner was held to celebrate 
the great work of the first quarter, and also to 
give a farewell testimenial to Assistant Man- 
ager Schram, recently promoted to the man- 
agership of Camden, Manager Janson and his 
assistancy staff decided to hold a dinner with 
their wives at one of Brooklyn's best restau- 
rants. The dinner is described in The Colonial 
News as follows: 

Manager Janson and his guests waxed most 
enthusiastic as the meal progressed. The 
waiters hovered around the joyous Jansonites, 
the cabaret performers directed their songs es- 
pecially to them. As the cigars were being 
lighted, Manager Janson proceeded to count out 
from his leathern wallet eighteen crisp bills, 
one dollar for each of the eighteen guests, 
and then in a lordly manner asked the waiter 
for the bill. 

The waiter handed it to him. The bill in- 
stead of being $18 was $70.75. 

The shock almost killed Manager Janson. 
When he had recovered his speech, he told the 
water that $70.75 was undoubtedly a reasonable 
price for the restaurant, but he wasn’t buying 
restaurants that day. Then the waiter, with 
the assistance of several other waiters and the 
restaurant manager, all talking French at once, 
explained to Manager Janson that the bill was 
only for the supper, and that it was a most rea- 
sonable bill—in fact, dirt cheap. 

Manager Janson replied suitably in French, 
or some other language, which cannot be here- 
with printed, but to no avail. The bill stood 
and Manager Janson had to dig down for the 
necessary balance. 

This is not an edit»rial yarn; it is a plain 
statement of fact, and truthfully explains how 
Manager Janson is now the proud possessor of 
another record, viz., the highest-priced staff 

$4 a head. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL CHANGES 

The valuable service rendered by the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen has been recognized by 
their advancement from the agency ranks to as- 
sistancies in the districts of their service for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston: 
Winfield O. Schaefer, St. Louis, III; Frank W. 
McMaster, Camden; David H. Kelly, New 
York 1; William Burkhard, New York I; Will- 
iam J. Halleran, Cambridge; James P. Quinn, 
Chicago, II. 

Other changes announced are: Edwin B. Ly- 
man, from agency inspector to assistant, and 
Franklin S. Stortz from agent to agency inspec- 
tor at Baltimore; Frederick Spies from appli- 
cation inspector to assistant, and John J. Power 
from agent to application inspector at Chi- 
cago IIT. 


—E. Jones of St. Catharines has just been pro- 
moted to take charge of the detached assistancy for 
the Prudential at Welland, Ont. Another St. Catha- 
tines man is making nice ordinary progress—Agent 
Nickerson. Independent Agent Everett of Toronto is 
also writing ordinary regularly. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


MANY SELLING POINTS 


Arguments Which Should Be Familiar 
to Every Health and Accident Man 





THE VALUE OF TIME 


Insurance Against Loss of Time Essential— 
Case Briefly Stated 

W. D. Mead, State agent at Seattle, commer- 
cial accident department, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal., recently 
gave the following talk on ‘‘Why People Should 
Carry Accident Insurance” before the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference: 


The great business of accident and health in- 
surance was in a modern sense conceived by 
the brain of John Vian, who founded the ‘‘Rail- 
road Passengers” in 1849 in England. About 
1861 James G. Batterson met Mr. Vian, and 
brought back to the United States the ideas 
as advocated by the Englishman. In 1862 or 
1863, the Travelers of Hartford was conceived 
and the work of Vian, and especially that of 
Batterson, had a great deal to do in shaping 
the early history of the business. From 1863 up 
to the present time, there has been formulated 
in these United States innumerable companies, 
but owing to a lack of proper management, lack 
of proper officers, and the lack of a proper be- 
ginning, many of them have failed or have been 
amalgamated with suecessful companies. 

There are at present time 102 stock accident 
companies, and about fifty-one mutual compa- 
nies in the United States, making a total of 
153 companies. To give some idea of the 
enormous growth of this business these com- 
panies collected during 1914 in premiums $46,- 
596,638 and paid out in claims $24,439,329. The 
admitted assets of these companies are $443,- 
387,382 and the net surplus of these same com- 
panies now amounts to $97,201,459. 


SMALL PROFITS 


From these figures one might be led to be- 
lieve that there is a very large profit in under- 
writing, but such is not the case. Forty-five 
companies made on five hundred and _ thirty- 
nine millions of income from the year 1903 to 
1918 inclusive one and one-tenth per cent. How 
many businesses are there to-day that can hope 
to exist for a ten-year period, on such a small 
margin of profit? 

The loss ratio at the present time shows from 
year to year a slight increase, and during these 
same years the average loss ratio was forty- 
seven per cent, although many of these com 
panies showed a loss ratio as high as from 
fifty-five to sixty per cent. 

Let us add to this the cost of selling, which is 
a large item of expense in any corporation to- 
day, and in this business ranges from thirty- 
three to forty per cent. Let us add to this ad- 
ministration expense, which expense’ includes 
expense at the home office of from ten to fifteen 
per cent, and it will be quite readily seen that 
the income is almost entirely dissolved. The 
very best companies in the United States are 
not making to exceed three per cent, and any 
of them that are doing this are considering 
themselves fortunate. 

Now let us turn to the next item and let us 
find out what is the deep need of this business 
in the world of social and commercial econo- 
mies to-day. 

First, the most important thing in every 
man’s life to-day is income and eighty-five per 
cent of men make less than $1000 per year, 
ninety per cent less than $1500, ninety-five per 
cent less than $3000. and ninety-eight per cent 
less than $5000. Two per cent exceed $5000, and 
very few men make to exceed $5000. So if a 
man makes to exceed $5000 he is a two per 
center, to exceed $10,000 a one per center, and 
his chances to secure a competency, without 
taking too many chances, are, let us say, from 
age twenty to thirty, when he has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. At thirty he must 
definitely decide just what his career will be, 
and from thirty to forty-five it is now or never. 
This is the accumulative period. At forty-five 
ninety-seven per cent of all men meet with re- 
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verses and at fifty only three per cent of them 
who have created can retire. This is the period 
of efficiency. At fifty only one man in five thou- 
sand ever regains his financial status and at 
sixty-five those deplorable conditions actually 
exist. One man is rich, four men have incomes 
from investments, five are still capable of 
producing a dollar, thirty-six are dead and fifty-. 
four are dependent on some one who is not able 
to take care of them or dependent on the city, 
county, State or some charity, which should not 
have to take care of them. Eighty-five per cent 
of men leave no estate, twelve per cent leave 
estates of from one to ten thousand, and only 
three men out of a hundred leave estates to 
exceed $10,000. 
VALUE OF TIME 

Of the combustible property in the United 
States eighty-two per cent is insured, of in- 
surable lives eight per cent and of time, which 
is the conservation of human energy, and from 
which all property is produced, only five per 
cent is insured against an evil day. 

Now we are arriving at a point where it can 
be clearly shown that there are numerous rea- 
sons why a man should protect his time. It 
becomes a fact that fifty-two per cent of all 
the poverty in these United States is directly 
due to loss of income, and much as you will 
be surprised, only about ten to fifteen per cent 
of poverty is due to drunkenness, the difference 
to miscellaneous causes. 

MANY ACCIDENTS REPORTED 

Let me take a moment to tell you about the 
number of accidents and preventable diseases in 
this country during 1914. There were twelve 
million accidents, or nineteen a minute, and 
there were one million five hundred thousand 
people who were sick from preventable causes 
and there were fifty-seven thousand accidental 
deaths, which is one every nine minutes. This 
nation paid to doctors two hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars for services, and the amount 
of wages lost because of sickness and accident 
amounted to one billion, five hundred millions. 
Just think of it! This is three times the 
amount of the loan that this country made to 
the Allies. 

What sane and sensible man is there who 
would not insure something that he had cre- 
ated, and which had an intrinsic or even senti- 
mental value. Yet it is a fact that it is forty 
times as necessary for a man to insure his 
time as it is for him to insure his merchandise, 
house or furniture, and sixty-five times as im- 
portant for him to insure his health, than the 
same aforesaid values. 

Accident insurance is cheaper than fire insur- 
ance by one-third. A man can purchase a $5000 
accident policy for the price of a $1000 life 
policy or a $25,000 accident policy for the price 
of $5000 life. Accidental death is the highest 
during the younger years, which are the active 
years of a man’s life. Of course, as a man 
grows older he is more liable to die from nat- 
ural causes, but with the exception of tubercu- 
losis he is more liable to die from accident than 
from any other cause to thirty-five and after 
thirty-five more liable to die from the disease 
than from any other cause. So therefore is 
accident insurance to the man who can buy life 
insurance, and if issued life insurance it is 
because of the fact that he was able to pass a 
normal examination and had good moral quali- 
fications. 

POINTS IN SELLING 

I might talk at length and discuss that great 
ramification of the business, the salesman, but 
time will not permit me to go into the subject 
in a very exhaustive manner, so I will there- 
fore confine the salesmanship end of this busi- 
ness to just a few arguments that close the 
business. 

Your speaker has made during the last ten 
years 50,000 calls, and has had 30,000 interviews 
lasting from three minutes to one hour and 
has written personally one accident policy every 
other day for ten years. Now there is a dif- 
ference between talking to a man and at him. 
What we need in the insurance business to-day 
are men who will stop talking insurance and 
commence writing it! Now, for instance, I 
have always selected men in my sphere of en- 
vironment and have said, what is the particular 
need of a policy in tihs man’s life and career. 
I capitalize every man. If he makes $1000 a 
year he is worth $25,000 earning four per cent. 
If he is a 10-per center, making $3000, he is 
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worth $75,000, drawing four per cent; if he 
is making $5000, he is worth $100,000 in gold 
bonds bearing five per cent, $10,000, $200,000 in 
gold bonds at five per cent, etc. 

All corporations capitalize men. Man is cap- 
italized against an engine, or against an auto- 
mobile. An engine is worth, and an engine 
costs $25,000, and is at his best on the day that 
it is finished, then it begins to deteriorate. A 
man earning $1000 is the interest on $25,000 at 
four per cent. This is for the use of his energy 
and faculties; and while a man may not have as 
much pull as an engine, he ought to have more 
push. There is just one difference, a man is 
liable to go off the track and go into some 
pleasure resort, while an engine never leaves 
the rails, but when through with its work goes 
into the roundhouse. 

An automobile worth $2000 deteriorates at the 
rate of twenty per cent a year, and is a lia- 
bility from the day it is purchased. Man is an 
asset and continually improves himself. 

Accident insurance, like life insurance or sav- 
ings bank per cent, is just another reserve. It 
places a very large capitalization at the work- 
ing interest of five per cent just a few cents a 
day. A man can use his capital and with brains 
make more than five per cent; therefore should 
he not transfer the risk? Any man whose time 
is capitalized, such as physicians, dental sur- 
gzeons, architects, lawyers, etc., can not trans- 
fer this capitalization to any other person 
when unable to utilize it. 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 

A man spends from eight to fifteen hours a 
day working and trying to create a_ principal 
which he ultimately expects to obtain, and by 
investing it he hopes and expects to live upon 
the interest. The accident salesman should be 
able to show him how with from two to five 
per cent of his income he can protect his earn- 
ing power from forty to eighty per cent. If 
a man makes $10,000 a year, and can buy a life 
annuity of $5000 in the event of total disa- 
bility he certainly ought to be willing to pay 
three per cent. And, if he is reduced to a wreck 
he is still a two per cent man and he could not 
hope to borrow the same amount of money as 
he earns for less than from six to eight per 
cent at any bank. 

A man who creates anything can replace it 
if he has health, strength and time; but his 
health and time can never be replaced. Indi- 
viduals entering into a partnership would pro- 
tect their capital, buildings and machinery or 
merchandise by carrying a full line of marine, 
fire, boiler, fly wheel and other’ insurance. 
Every individual should capitalize himself. 
The body is the house, the brain, the machinery 
and equipment. Why should not the house or 
the body, the tenant which is the brain or the 
machinery and equipment be protected against 
loss of time the same as an industry. 

I could say a great deal more about the re- 
quirements of salesmanship and some of the 
great deciding factors of a man’s career. The 
reason why some accident insurance men never 
make more than $150 a month is because of 
the great waste of time and energy, because 
they have not learned how to work, because 
they have no system, they have no definite pur- 
pose, no definite philosophy. They spend too 
much time in walking, too much time discuss- 
ing every thing except the business itself. Be- 
cause of inattention to business extravagance, 
lack of knowledge, because of getting into com- 
petition too much. A successful accident sales- 
man must make from twenty to thirty calls a 
day, must keep records, must use diplomacy, 
must be courteous, must specialize, must 
have good habits, must be a clean liver, must 
save, must have a hobby, and must solicit at 
least eight hours a day; must be affable and 
reliable and inspire confidence and keep his 
word with clients, and also tell the truth ir- 
respective of the fact that it may possibly lose 
the business to a competitor. And in doing 
all these things he becomes what in every com- 
munity is known as a professional man—pro- 
fessional in ideas, professional in behavior and 
conduct, professional toward his fellow com- 
petitors who are in the business. He must 
dignify the business and in so doing become an 
influential part of it. 


—Agent C. P. Frey of South Norwalk, Conn., of 
the Prudential, for six weeks has had_ ordinary 
writings of $32.744. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 
QUALITY OF IMAGINATION 


Put Yourself in Other Man’s Position 


We are hearing a great deal just now about 
the most imaginative man who ever lived, 
William Shakespeare. This is because he 
closed his wonderful career on April 23, 1616, 
just three hundred years ago. 

sen Jonson, the great dramatist, said that 
he was ‘“‘not of a day, but of all time.” And he 
was right, for Shakespeare is more famous to- 
day, 300 years after his death, than he has 
ever been. 

What is the explanation of this? It is be- 
cause he was the greatest writer of plays that 
ever lived; and his success was due to his im- 
His imagination enabled him to 
put himself in the place of a king. It enabled 
him to find out how a king would feel and act 
and speak. Jt enabled him to put himself in 
the place of an ignorant peasant, to think as 
he would think, act as he would act, and speak 
as he would speak. He never went to the 


agination. 


wars, but he knew how a soldier feels and 
acts. His imagination enabled him to depict a 
queen or a princess with the same ease with 
which he could depict the landlady of a tavern 
or a farmer’s daughter. 

Now, it is not our job to write plays, but 
those of us who have imagination enjoy many 
It enables the insurance sales- 
man to put himself in the place of each 
prospect. It enables him to understand the 
workings of the prospect’s mind. It enables 
him to sympathize with the prospect’s joys 
and sorrows. It enables him to appeal to his 
prospect’s hopes and fears. In short, it en- 
ables the salesman to utilize every variety of 
“human interest” story that will appeal directly 
to the heart of the man who needs insurance, 
but is reluctant to pay for it and would like 
to procrastinate. 

It does not take imagination to call off the 
figures in a financial statement, or report a 


advantages. 


mass of dry statistics, or talk about cash 
values, dividends or expense ratios. And the 
agent who uses nothing but technical insur- 
ance phrases, which the man in the street does 
not comprehend, is the agent who has not suf- 
ficient imagination to talk to people in lan- 
guage that they can understand. The agent 
has very little imagination who believes that 
elaborate comparisons of his company with its 
competitors will interest ordinary men. 

No, the successful salesman is the one who 
can tell his prospect exactly how he can pro- 
tect the future of his family, or provide for 
his own old age; who can tell a “human in- 
terest” story applicable to the particular case, 
or any story that illustrates the good accom- 
plished by insurance or the evil resulting from 
its neglect—John B. Lunger, Vice-President, 
Equitable Life of New York. 


AGENCY BUILDING 


It is a great work. If well done it requires 
skill, patience and energetic, persistent, good 
hard work. Every agency that has been built 
to any material size has had a master-hand 
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behind it to start, lead and guide to the guc- 
cessful conclusion. Almost invariably this 
master-hand has been a man who has the 
ability to go right out into the field personally 
and write as much or more business as any 
other man connected with the agency, and usu- 
ally the start and considerable of the founda- 
tion have been originally had through the jn- 
dividual personal effort of this one man_ ppe- 
fore the time that any agents were secured to 
work with him. Sometimes this right man wil| 
come into an agency after it has been started, 
but more often he is the one writing the very 
first business in that field for the company 
represented by him. Through the same ability 
that enables him to secure business by his per- 
sonal efforts he soon attracts to him men usu- 
ally from other lines, who from their know]- 
edge of what he has accomplished, are induced 
to get into the work and with his help, assist- 
ance and encouragement at the beginning, soon 
become active producers of business in that 
agency. 

The old saying: ‘‘Nothing succeeds like gsuc- 
cess,”’ is just as true here as elsewhere, and 
as it becomes known that a certain fellow or 
a group of them are hustling and making a 
success of an agency, others are attracted and 
it becomes a case of ‘‘Everybody boost.” 

It is not an easy thing by any means to keep 
an agency going ahead and building all the 
time. It is not all progress and_ sunshine, 
Every active man will make some enemies, who 
are only too ready and anxious to block his 
progress. An agent goes short, some claimant 
who has been paid every dollar due him, but 
is not satisfied, quits, and in spite of every 
effort made takes some friends with him. A 
shop shuts down and policyholders there per- 
haps who were secured after a lot of good, 
hard work are gone, and there are lots of ob- 
stacles of one kind or another that must be met 
and surmounted before real success can be had. 
Pick out any agency that has been built to a 
point where it can be really called a success 
and you can go back through its past history 
and find a series of obstacles and difficulties 
that have been met and overcome. Many men 
start out bravely to build up an agency and 
then after the fifty, seventy-five, or one hun- 
dred, yes, or even two hundred-dollar monthly 
mark is reached, they seem to get exhausted, 
and when the real test comes they are not 
equal to it and haven’t the stamina to get any 
further. 

It is the steady, persistent plodding and good, 
hard work that gets there. If a man will ap- 
ply the same energy to the securing of the sec- 
ond hundred dollars of monthly premium col- 
lections that he did to the first and then keep 
right at it after the third and fourth, and so 
on, there is nothing to it but success: but the 
trouble is so often that just when the best re- 
sults are beginning to come they let up and be- 
gin to take it easy and their record suffers. 
It isn’t one week or a month of active field 
work and then take it easy, but it means a 
good, hard, persistent campaign every week 
and every month before an agency can really 
be well started, and then some more years be- 
fore the real success can be obtained. The best 
agencies all over the country to-day have a 
record behind them of at leat four or five years 
of strenuous work, with every day and every 
month and every year carrying its record of 
net increase secured and results accomplished. 
If the progress is persistently in the right direc- 
tion and you keep everlastingly at it, you can't 
help ultimately reaching the desired goal.— 
Gerald Bunker, National Casualty Company. 


NOTES 
—The five leading districts of the Home Life of 
Philadelphia for the year are Mt. Carmel, Philadelphia 
2, Philadelphia 1, Chester and Allentown. 


—The Williamsburgh district of the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City is leading in accumulated increase, with 
Brooklyn a running second and Harlem pushing Brook- 
lyn hard. 


—Bart H. Smith, superintendent of the local agency 
of the American National of Galveston, has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the New Orleans office. W. 
R. Nelson, who has been assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed his successor at Little Rock, Ark. 
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THE AMEN CORNER 


In Which There is Something of 
Battles and Races 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Backward Glances Sometimes Do Not’ Pay—The 


Value of Time 


Miera VALK 

According to the most eminent authorities 
in historical matters, it is agreed that Na- 
poleon lost the Batth of Waterloo because 
of the loss of a few hours of time. The fate 
of the world hung ina balanee for about seven 
hours. It had been planned by the litthe Gen- 
eral to begin his final campaign against his 
enemies at five o'clock in the morning, and 
after overcoming the first contingent of enemy 
forces, he proposed to go on and meet the 
second enemy army. A rainstorm set in the 
night before the battle and, as a result, the 
battle did not begin until half past twelve in 
the afternoon. Meanwhile the second con 
tingent of the enemy advanced upon the Na 
poleonic forces and succeeded in completely 
overcoming them. 

This is just a glaring instance of what the 
real value of time is. The fate of nations is 
determined in a matter of mere hours. [low 
little time is then required to determine the 
fate of a single individual ? 


Time Is Money 

There are two old adages that well de 
scribe the value of time to the individual: 
“Time is money,” and “It is the early bird that 
catches the worm.” 

For the insurance man, especially the life 
insurance agent, the fact that time is money 
is quite fully appreciated. When a man puts 
off the hour of signing an application for life 
insurance he must pay the penalty, for at a 
later date he must pay a higher premium for 
his insurance. By saving time, he can save 
money. To realize the importance of the 
early bird all one has to do is to look at the 
instance of Napoleon as cited above. 

For the industrial agent there are many 
clements of time that enter into his daily life. 


In the first place, the man who is not up and 


at his labor early in the morning misses many 
a man who has left his home for his daily 
labor. ‘The next important thing is that there 
are constant removals on the debit round, 
and unless the agent promptly sees that his 
removals are transferred to the proper dis- 
trict he will lose a lot of time in chasing up 
the old policyholder, whereas he might have 
been using that time in securing several new 
ones, among them the family that just moved 


in to the place where the old one lived. 


Denir INCREASES 

In handling a debit it is most important that 
time be saved wherever possible in order to 
keep the debit on the increase. One way of 
saving time is to get as much in advance pay- 
ments as possible. The number of back calls 
will thus be reduced and the time required for 
them can be used to greater advantage by 
vetting new business. Lapses will be less and, 
of course, your collection record will be above 
par. 

A lot of time is often wasted by agents in 
waching what their competitors are doing 
during the day. This is why so many men 
make miserable failures of themselves. When 
you begin your day's work, just remember 
that you are really running an important race 
and that all your energies must be spent in 
an effort to win that race. There never was 
a runner who won a race by turning back to 
see where the next man to him stood in the 
run. If he did the chances are that the man 
jack of him was doing the same thing and, as 
a result, the time in which the race was run 
was not as fast as it might have been, or in 
fact as‘fast as it should have been. When the 
runner starts, he simply digs his toes into 
Mother [arth and steps forward just as fast 
as his legs will carry him. Ie keeps a keen 
eye out for the easiest path—that is, the one 
which will help him do the distance in the 
shortest time. If he looks back, the next man 
may pass him. He loses time with every 
glance backward. 

Do not think that it is not important to 
watch the methods of your fellow runners. 
But the important thing is not to waste time 
watching those methods while you are in the 
race. The time to do that is before the race 
begins and after it is over when you should 
take a good look at what every man does and 
see what new advantage you can get from a 
study of those methods and practices. [ven if 


you are the winner in the race, it is possible 
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that you can improve your time by a little 
training. 
The commandment brought out is the fifth 
and is: 
REALIZE THE VALUE oF TIME. 


LOYALTY 


“My country, right or wrong,” is the only 
motto for the average citizen. For the average 
citizen is not so mentally endowed that he can 
tell with precision whether his country is right 
or wrong. What to his limited knowledge of 
statecraft might appear wrong may be the 
most exalted right. The average citizen 
you and |—must be loyal to our country, or we 
put ourselves in the position of insurrection 
against an authority which is the only author- 
ity we can recognize. 

The solicitor of life insurance must bear the 
burden of loyalty to his company. It should 
he, however, no burden. If he doesn’t like his 
company or its methods, he has the privilege 
of stepping out and choosing another. While 
he stays in his loyalty is a matter of course. 

It isn’t very praiseworthy to reduce a man’s 
duty to others to dollars and cents. As a 
matter of fact, however, loyalty always pays. 
Loyalty has a way of bringing an eventual re- 
ward in the pay envelope. So if a man is so 
made that his eyes are always fixed on his pay, 
which they shouldn’t be, then he will strive for 
the uttermost loyalty to the concern which 
hands him his living. 

While you draw your living from a corpora- 
tion, think of it as the best corporation on 
earth. Do battle for your company as you 
would do battle for your wife and children and 
your country. 

This matter of loyalty deeply concerns the 
industrial agent. Our great cities are made up 
of little communities, not unlike country vil- 
lages. At a Third avenue grocery you will 
hear the clerk say to a small customer, “So Ma 
is sick, is she, Jennie? How’s the kid?” For 
blocks everybody knows what everybody is 
saying. And the industrial agent never lets 
fall a word that it isn’t repeated and repeated 
again. The wage-earner who pays premiums 
into the hands of an agent or collector is 
deeply interested in every scrap of gossip which 
concerns the company he is insured in. The 
slightest hint of disloyalty to your company 
may come back on you like a savage’s boom- 
crang and swat you over the head. But if you 
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inculcate in yourself -the doctrine of loyalty 
you will never be so swatted. 

If you are in danger of forgetting, write 
this on the first page of your memorandum 
hook: “Loyalty to Those | Serve.” 


REWARDS NOT SOUGHT 
Industrial life insurance notes constantly 
“Mr. Ever-on-the-Job 


was surprised by his agency force on the oc- 


include such items as: 


casion of his anniversary date with his com- 
pany by the presentation of several hundred 
applications.” 

A man might be the most modest fellow 
who ever wore out heel leather, and never let 
even his wife know of his untiring efforts for 
his concern, but there are always keen eyes 
which are peeled and bright minds that don't 
know how to forget. The reward not sought 
will come as surely as a savings account in 
a good bank will grow interest. You seek the 
interest, in a way, but you don’t have to think 
about it. 

Keep on your job everlastingly and = un- 
sought rewards and honors will have a way of 
coming, and apparently from nowhere; just as 
you may have seen perennials appear in a 
flower garden when you had forgotten that 
vou ever planted the seed. 


INSURANCE—A TEACHER OF 
THRIFT 

Thrift is just a little saved out of every pay 
envelope. Just enough to provide for the “Pro- 
verbial Rainy Day.’ Enough to insure your life 
and that of each member of your family against 
all financial loss which may be caused by sick- 
ness, accident, disability, helpless old age, or 
death. Enough, in the event of prior death, to 
provide for the education of your. children. 
Enough to obviate the necessity of any one tak- 
ing up a collection to defray your funeral ex- 
penses. Enough to provide for all those de- 
pendent upon you for support. 

“We cannot get upon our feet until we learn 
the saving habit; until we learn to save every 
nickle, every dime and every dollar that we can 
space,” 

The present day watchword is” preparedness, 
and it would be a difficult task to find a more 
appropriate word. Nothing could be superior to 
preparing the home and family against the 
possible inroads of poverty. This ought to be 
our universal ambition. Predaredness is not 
only of national importance, but it is equally a 
personal matter worthy of our most careful 
consideration. 

Universally life insurance is conceded to be 
the greatest teacher of thrift, economy and 
saving. People of every class and in walks of 
life recognize it as such. It is recognized as 
a necessity and is daily increasing in volume 
and territory. 

The steady growth of insurance is the truest 
index that it is meeting every demand of the in- 
suring public. The regularity with which pre- 
miums come due helps us to help ourselves. 
Helps us to keep our resolve to save a definite 
amount of money periodically. Are you allow- 
ing any financially sound, efficiently managed, 
modern company to teach you the valuable les- 
sons of thrift, economy and saving ?—George W. 
Blount, District Superintendent, Southern Aid 
Nociety of Virginia. 


THE SPECTATOR 

The Hawaiian ‘Trust Company, Limited, llonolulu, 
wrote under date of March 6 as follows: ‘You cer- 
tainly publish a most valuable and interesting journal,” 

“T am giving you notice of my change of address in 
advance so that I will not miss a single copy of your 
interesting and instructive journal.”-—-IV. V. Buelte- 
man, Resident Manager, Accident and Health Depart- 
ment, Lion Bonding and Surety Company, Waco, 
Texas. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 
ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


The Doings of an Agent of the Olden 
Days Who Made Good 


A GET-THERE SOLICITOR 


Comparison of Conditions Then and Now 
You Can Do It 

When in New York city industrial insurance 
was as brand new as the present war on 
August 1, 1914, a chap whose luck must have 
heen down on him pretty heavy took to the 
new kind of insurance. [His was a mighty 
wrestle, for people looked with suspicion up- 
on paying out hard-earned nickels and dimes 
for something which must have seemed to 
them as uncertain as throwing coins into the 
street, with the hope they would take root 
and bear fruitage in the way of money re- 
turn. 

Oh, you industrial agents of the present, 
you have your troubles! But they are very 
different troubles from those of the carliest 
years. Companies had not made a record for 
prompt payment of claims, for there had been 
but few settlements. So the agent | am writ 
ing about had to educate his prospects before 
he could insure them. He had a manager be- 
hind him who backed him with a petty weekly 
advance, and he buckled down to his job like 
a Panama canal steam shovel. [lis was a 
busy day, which began while in the flat-houses 
breakfast was being prepared for the workers 
who must be at the factory at seven o'clock, 
and ended when he had gone his” further 
rounds in the evening. When [ look back, | 
can understand why the agent of the hard 
chin and tired eye ever grew more hardness 
of chin and more tiredness of eyeball. 

“Great Scott!” T once heard him say, “Take 
it from me, digging clams with your hands in 
frozen sand for ‘teen hours a day would be 
casy ‘longside of what I’ve tackled! Believe 
me when | chuck my hand-out? Most think 
I’m trying to lift nickels on a rainbow pro- 
position. Wonder is J haven't been run-in 
by a cop. | never start out in the morning 
that [I don’t expect to spend the night in a 
station-house.” 

Ile was an impressive-looking chap, and 
with slimmer resources than a street peanut 
roaster managed neat Clothing, polished shoes 
and clean linen. 

GETTING TO THE Stitop 

At the very start he was so desirous to lose 
no time in getting to work that he went around 
to the printer, who was getting out the rate 
leaflets and pocketed a few before the ink 
had dried. Enthusiasm, faith, pluck, determ- 
ination and imagination simply brimmed over 
in that earnest industrial agent. 

ive years passed. I had left the insurance 
business to gain an education. One day I 
thought [ would hunt up the agent who had 
taken to the new deal with such devoted ear- 
nestness. 

No trouble to find him. He had changed 
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his company for a bigger, and his name was 
in great gilt letters over the door of a city 
agency at the home office. Same old hap. 
Full as ever with zeal and enthusiasm and al] 
the qualities of success. He had got there. 
3ut a fellow who yanks things to him in 
that way will no more stop rushing on than 
a locomotive with her steam up, hitting jt 
down a steep grade. 


Hrs Mecca 

Years passed. His company had grown 
bigger and bigger yet. His name had gone 
from over the doorway. 

“Where is he?” I once asked of an official 
of his concern. 

“Out in the Middle-West, piling up and 
ever piling up business for us and commis- 
sions for himself.” 

A Napoleon of industrial solicitors; that is 
one way to describe the fellow who couldn't 
wait for the ink to dry on the rate leaflets he- 
fore he lit out on his new job. 

Sometimes, in my own craft, very different 
from soliciting industrial applications, the re- 
membrance of the industrial agent spurs me 
on. His getting there was no fortuitous hap- 
pening; he had no influence, no money, noth- 
ing but a sound body and brain and indefatie- 
able determination. 

If you need the advice, take a new grip. 
Grapple your tasks with every kind of vigor 
and enthusiasm. You, too, can win out; you, 
too, can push yourself on until your company 
honors you; you, too, can get there. 


CANVASSING 

The Century Dictionary thus defines canvass: 
“To sift or investigate by inquiry; examine 
as to opinions, desires or intentions; apply to 
or address for the purpose of influencing ac- 
tion, or of ascertaining a probable result, ete.” 
Also, “To traverse for the purpose of inquiry 
or solicitation; apply to or address the inhabi- 
tants of with reference to prospective action, 
etc.” 

In a recent issue of Tie Spreraror it) was 
suggested that the industrial agent consult a 
dictionary and see what canvass really meant. 
In the articles where this was advised, atten- 
tion was called to the importance of saving 
lapses, and called attention to canvassing as 
something different from merely soliciting ap- 
plications. 

The solicitor of industrial insurance should 
keep in touch with every man on his books. 
If a premium is not paid he should find out 
the reason and make a note of it; indeed, he 
should attempt to know the conditions of every 
family on his route. This is a big proposition 
and may be considered a very high ideal of 
action, but if a solicitor is to keep down lapses 
he must be ever on the job of canvassing the 
policyholders already on the books. 

It is more important to the company to re- 


tain a policyholder than to get a new one. 
The initial expenses on some of the business 
have not yet been met. If these policies lapse 
the company must make the loss good from 
other policyholders. And any expenses the 
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company is put to which can be avoided must 
detract not only from its record but will have 
its influence on the business of every superin- 
tendent, every assistant, every solicitor. 

iKcep your eye fixed on the lapsing policies; 
use your best and most conscientious efforts to 
prevent policies from falling from the books. 
\ low lapse ratio will surely call attention to 
your individual powers as a canvasser and at 
any time may lead to your promotion. 


LOCATING THE TROUBLE 


In these roaring auto times, the magazines 
and newspapers devote pages and editions to 
hints for the “stalled’’ motorist. Advice on 
“how to make her go” would, if compiled, fill 
a library. Past are the days when the sovereign 
remedy for engine trouble was “crank the motor 
and keep on cranking till she pops.” 

Why, then, should that car of yours, Mr. 
Agent or Assistant-—-which ought to be eat- 
ing up application-mileage and = which — in- 
stead, jerks, coughs, wheezes and otherwise de- 
clines to pursue its way increaseward—be doc- 
tored up by methods long discarded? What's 
the matter with learning what’s the matter? 
“There’s a reason” is too good logic to be con- 
fined to advertising. 

Let’s illustrate by a supposititious case of an 
agent who doesn’t write new business while 
collecting his debit. Here are a few sample 
questions he might ask himself: 

Is my dress neat and deportment invariably 
polite? 

Do I always take off my hat when I step 
into the houses on my debit? Do I wear a 
smile and have a pleasant ‘Good morning” at 
every call? 

Do I say a kindly word to the children; 
evidence interest in the husband’s prosperity; 
compliment the wife on something pertaining 
to the household, and otherwise cultivate the 
respect and liking of the family? 

Do I say ‘‘Thank you’”’ every time the pre- 
miums are paid? Do I tactfully refrain from 
argument or opposing my policyholders’ opin- 
ions? 

Do | always either leave a paper, tell of 
some recent claim, mention some concession of 
the company or otherwise keep alive the fa- 
mily’s interest in insurance? 

Do I stick to the absolute truth invariably, 
hever exaggerating or misleading, and have 
the people on my debit learned to place im- 
plicit reliance on my word? 

Do I believe in my business? Is my canvass 
sincere? 

Do I ask tactfully to be made acquainted with 
visitors who may be calling at the house when 
I arrive, and do I note the visitor’s name and 
address for a future canvass? Do I always 
follow it up promptly? 

Have I compiled, when possible, a list of local 
relatives of each of my policyholders and their 
addresses ? 

Have I induced my debit friends to speak a 
kind word to their relatives for me and have 
I then visited these relatives, canvassed them 
and recorded further data of occupations, ages 
and traits, for future calls upon them? 

How about the friends and neighbors who live 
in the same house or adjoining that in which 
| make my calls? 

How often have I asked my people to in- 
troduce me to a neighbor or say a good word 
about to me to them? What homes have I 
skipped? 

How many times have I ‘‘dropped in while 
passing’? on a neighbor, left a paper with a 
smile and a little genial courtesy and prepared 
the way for a business interview by one or 
two casual inquiries? 

What memoranda have I made of these dozens 
of little “prospect finding’? interviews? Have 
I followed them up systematically? How many 
such calls can I make while collecting to- 
morrow ? 

Am I going to answer these questions to my- 
Seif truthfully; find out what’s the real reason 
Iam stalled? Or am I going to qualify as a 
worthy member of the Ananias Club; keep on 
fooling myself (and nobody else) by hard-luck 
stories; go without the money I ought to have? 
~and would have if I find the trouble with 
myself and fix it?—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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A PLAIN TALK 


The Insurance Agent is Something 
More Than a Collector 


HOW TO CONDUCT YOURSELF 


Hints From a Successful Insurance Man —Be 
Friendly 


Some people think that the industrial agent 
who calls upon them is interested solely in 
“getting his money,” and that after premiums 
have been paid the agent dismisses his clients 
from his mind until about the time the next 
premium is due. The wise agent will dis- 
abuse the minds of his clients of any such idea, 
for it is a fallacy, or should be, if the agent 
is an up-to-date man—a_ business man—and 
not merely a collector. Time was when, in 
the agency ranks of the life insurance com- 
panies, the lazy, the incompetent and those 
who had previously tried to make a living in 
various lines of endeavor and had failed could 
be found; such as these seemed naturally to 
gravitate in the old days toward the life in- 
surance companies and to take employment as 
collectors. And such, indeed, they were, and 
nothing more. But in these days of progress 
with the business of industrial life insurance 
second to none in importance—there is abso- 
lutely no place for men such as are described 
above. The industrial agent, by the very 
nature of his work, has as broad a field and 
as many opportunities for developing himself 
and the business as has any man in any other 
line of endeavor. The agent meets the same 
people often, and if he has the ability and the 
personality he can so impress his clients that 
they will welcome his coming and rely upon 
him often for advice in business matters, and 
he wil! be able to counsel them and gain in 
that way their:favor and their confidence. 

So conduct yourself, Mr. Agent, with your 
clients that they will look to you as guide and 
friend, and never for a moment entertain the 
suspicion that you are simply interested in col- 
lecting their money. 

Of course, this friendly attitude, this ad- 
visory role, can be overdone, and just where to 
draw the line, just how far to go, is for the 
agent to determine, and his success or failure 
on this point will be one of the factors that 
will decide his status as a first-class industrial 


agent. 


CO-OPERATION 


The co-operative idea has been gaining in 
power for 2000 years. Co-operation among 
the great human family is simply a recognition 
that all men are brothers and all) women 
sisters. 

Every kind of insurance is based upon the 
co-operative idea. In early Colonial days, if 
a man’s log house was burned by Indians, all 
his neighbors helped him build a new house, 


and started the family over again with such 
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things as bedding, clothing and pots and pans. 
This was fire insurance, where each neighbor 
paid a premium proportional to his means. 
Modern fire insurance is based on the same 
principle, charges for expenses and interest on 
capital being added. 

Of all insurance, life insurance is more 
strictly in the line of co-operation than any 
other. And just as co-operation is more 
necessary among the workers of mankind 
than among the more idle classes, so indus- 
trial insurance is more closely allied with co- 
operative ideals than other life insurance. 

It has been claimed that this method of co- 
operation is expensive. But when nickels are 
collected and handled with the amazing detail 
and intricacy of the business, as in the case 
with industrial insurance, it must be evident 
that great expense is entailed. 

The industrial agent should keep the idea of 
co-operation clearly in mind. Were it not for 
industrial insurance some other method, co- 
operative in nature, would take its place. The 
industrial solicitor is daily giving out his mes- 
sage that all men are brothers, and that as 
brothers they should set aside a portion of 
their wages so as to meet the expense upon the 
community when a brother dies. 

Indowment insurance is also co-operative 
in nature; it is only a savings bank account 
added to ordinary life insurance, with a 
charge for expenses. 

When a man sells a picture frame in a flat- 
house, he is selling a commodity which can 
be regarded as strictly personal to the family 
to which it is sold. When he offers industrial 
life insurance he is really offering protection 
by a combination of individuals against the 
death of the wage-earner, with the company 
acting as the clearing house for all the big 
family of policyholders. 

There is to-day nothing more efficient in the 
way of co-operation than industrial life in- 
surance. To say that it is not perfect is only 
to say that none of man’s devices are perfect. 
That it will become constantly more efficient 
and cheaper is axiomatic, for it is constantly 
including a greater and greater number of the 
wage-earners of the country. State super- 
vision, also, is increasingly efficient, and we 
may hope to see the time when this wonder- 
fully-managed device for relieving the strain 
upon the families of a gone wage-earner will 
Le even more efficient than it is to-day. 


EUREKA LIFE ENTERS ORDINARY 
FIELD 

The Eureka Life of Baltimore will enter the 
ordinary field on or about June 1, The com- 
pany will issue policies on the participating 
plan in amounts ranging from $1000 to $5000. 
Disability benefits and double indemnity for ac 
cidental death under certain conditions will be 
paid in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tracts. The company will also issue interme- 
diate policies for $500 on the participating plan. 

The company operates in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and the District of Columbia, to which 
territory operations will be confined for the 


present. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


West Hoboken District Holds Enthu- 
siastic Meeting 


RECENT PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


Individual Records Creditable—Other Items 
of Interest 


The West Hoboken staff of the Prudential of 
Newark recently met at the Hotel McAlpin in 
New York. The district was the leader in the 
Eastern group in proportionate ordinary results 
for 1915, and the dinner was given as a tribute 
by the company. 

Amid decorations of superior quality and taste 
the diners took their places and enjoyed much 
entertainment by the Prudential minstrels. A 
business meeting was held, at which Superin- 
tendent Saperstein presided. He read a letter 
from President Forrest IF. Dryden, who re- 
gretted his inability to be present, but con- 
gratulated the district on its splendid) record 
last vear. 

Vice-President Gray, the first speaker, gave a 
very interesting talk on the wonderful progress 
of the Prudential. He also spoke at length on 
the great advantages of income insurance, both 
weekly and monthly, and strongly advised the 
staff to place this class of insurance wherever 
possible. 

Interesting talks were made by Assistant H. 
L. Springer, Eastern group leader in ordinary 
net issue; Agent M. Wolfson, who occupied sec 
ond place in the agency force for the entire field 
in ordinary results, and assistant J. Rosenberg, 
whose staff led the district in industrial actual 


increase. 


BRONZE MEDALLION AWARDED 

Assistant Secretary Baker, in opening his re- 
marks, stated that it was a great night for a 
great staff of a great company, and added that 
he knew that the West Hoboken staff would al- 
ways give a good account of itself. He closed by 
presenting to Superintendent Saperstein and the 
staff the beautiful bronze medallion given by 
the company to the district for having secured 
its full industrial and ordinary allotments for 
1915. 

Superintendent Kelly made a very interesting 
address. 

Agents P. Faurie, C. Getelson, and Assistants 
M. Sachs and D. Rosenfield were also called up- 
on and gave some rattling good talks. 

Division Manager Bettner expressed in warm 
terms his thanks for the part the district had 
taken in the division's accomplishments and 
proceeded to give an interesting review of what 
had been done in the district during the past 
few years. 

The next speaker, Associate General Solicitor 
Hurrell, in a very witty and interesting address, 
complimented the men of West Hoboken and 
spoke on the conservation of the business and 
closed his address with an appeal for “effective, 
constructive progress" for 1916. 

Superintendent Saperstein closed the meeting 
with a few happy remarks. 

At the head table, in addition to Superinten- 
dent Saperstein, who acted as tcastmaster, were 
the guests from the home office, Vice-President 
Edward Gray, Assistant Secretary F. A. C. 
Baker, Associate General Solicitor Alfred Hur- 
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rell, Supervisor Frank E. Boyd, Division Man- 
ager William H. Bettner, and Assistant Division 
Manager Lloyd ©. Travis; also the following 
visiting superintendents: J. P. Kelly of Jersey 
City, T. S. Husk of New York No. 7, J. P. Mer- 
lehan of New York No. 2, H. N. Haskell of 
Hoboken and J. R. Burt of Passaic. 


TWO NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 

During the past month the company made 
several changes in its agency ranks: Jesse A. 
Hilliard has been made superintendent of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) district. Superintendent Hil- 
liard began as assistant superintendent at Ta- 
rentum, Pa., on September 2, 1901. Mater he 
was transferred to Kittanning and in May, 1909, 
was promoted to the superintendency of Ta- 
rentum. Three month later he assumed charge 
of the Butler district, and on February 5, 1912, 
Was returned as superintendent to Tarentum, 
where he remained until May of 1914, when he 
was transferred to Philadelphia No. 1 district, 
serving there for a year and a third, when he 
retired on account of illness. Mr. Hilliard has 
now recovered his health again. 

Dorr H. Baker, on April 10, assumed the su- 
perintendency of Philadelphia No. 3 district. 
Superintendent Baker has had an assistancy in 
the Toledo (Ohio) district, which he success- 
fully held since March 8, 1909. His connection 
with the Prudential dates from May 16, 1908, 
When he opened his agency at Toledo, from 
which time he began to plan his work for a suc- 
cessful insurance career, and the extent of his 
progress is indicated by his present. title. 


AGENTS MADE ASSISTANTS 

The following men, whose records have been 
good, have been advanced to assistancies as in- 
dicated: 

Maurice H. Cooper of Duluth, Stanton R. Hoyt 
of Des Moines; in Division K the following were 
recently promoted to the assistancy position: 
I. Messner of Lykens, Pa.; H. E. Wren. of 
Boyertown, Pa.; P. V. Boyle of Tamaqua, Pa.; 
H. L. Burdick of Schenectady, and G. F. Cough- 
lin of Poughkeepsie; Lewis VP. Rouse of St. 
Louis No. 1. 

Assistant Superintendent J. Perkins,  for- 
merly operating an assistancy at Havre de 
Grace, Md., has taken an assistancy in Balti- 
more, and Assistant A. J. Moore, until recently 
in Baltimore, now goes to Havre de Grace 


SOME INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Agent F. L. Bushnell is one of the ‘shining 
lights’’ in the Watertown (N. Y.) district and 
he is making things ‘‘hum” with his determined 
efforts to surpass this year his splendid record 
for 1915. Gross arrears 19 per cent, gross ad- 
vance payments 280 per cent—a good average 
net industrial increase and ordinary net new 
business each week is his record for the year 
to date, 

A recent appointee in the Buffalo No. 3 dis- 
trict has scored an ordinary new business issue 
for nine consecutive weeks and has not yet 
missed an opportunity to draw special salary. 
His account now shows gross arrears of only 
one-fifth of the debit, with an average collec- 
tion of 100 per cent and gross advance payments 
well over the 100 per cent mark. Agent Louis F. 
Lewandowski is to be congratulated upon his 
progress. 

It is indeed a pleasure to present the condi- 
tions prevailing in the agency of C. J. Lemire 
of the Manchester (N. H.) district. On a debit 
far above the average in volume the arrears 


amount to only 3 per cent and the advance pay- 
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ments are 167 per cent. The yearly collections 
are 106 per cent and his industrial production js 
exceptionally good. 

Agent J. M. Giorgio of the Boston No. 3 dis- 


trict controls a debit of good size. The salient 
feature of this agent’s work is the condition of 
the advance payments which amount to 222 per 
cent. It is also very pleasing to note that the 
arrears are being kept at the favorable figury 
of 28 per cent. The collections reported to date 
equal 108 per cent. Taken altogether, it ap- 
pears that Agent Giorgio should have a very 
prosperous year. 

Agent W. J. Corish of Harrisburg, Pa., whos; 
net ordinary for 1915 was slightly less than th 
amount credited to the district leader, joy 
ranks number one in the district in this respect 

During the latter part of 1915, Agent ©. | 
Craig took up his duties in Denver, Col. He 
started so well and continued so ably that he 
now leads the district in industrial with a 
splendid condition of debit as guarantee of 
future progress. 

The leading agent in the Pittsburg No. 4 dis 
trict for 1916 in industrial increase is Norman 
J. Dubnar. He has drawn special salary every 
week this year, thereby exemplifying that. it 


pays to canvass. 


A MEMORABLE DATE 

It’s a great day in human affairs when a big 
idea is born! 

The day when the first steamboat rode the 
Wwaters—the day when the first telegram was 
flashed across the country—the day when hu- 
man fingers first played on the keys of the 
typewriter—the day when man first talked 
through wire: all these were great) days— in 
human history, but there’s a bigger day than 
that—a whole lot bigger. It’s the day when 
the monthly income protection plan was born. 

Why, friends, that day ought to be made a 
national holiday, for it’s the day when men 
were first offered ‘‘the greatest thing in the 
world!” 

It was a day of small beginnings! When the 
monthly income protection idea first saw the 
light it didn’t make much of a splurge in the 
world, but how it’s growing! Seven years ago 
only one company—our own—was offering this 
unequaled contract—this wonderful benefac 
tion. To-day, where can you find a company 
that isn’t talking monthly income protection in 
its rate books, in its advertising and through 
its agents? 

I tell you, gentlemen, it’s growing—growing, 
growing every day! Slewly, perhaps, but sure- 
ly, and there’s a great time ahead of us when 
monthly income protection is coming into its 
own—when its true worth is going to be recog- 
nized by the people of this country of ours! 

When John Smith has passed away and _ his 
widow has been receiving a $50, or $100, monthly 
income check on “the national pay-day’’—for 
many months, how long do you suppose it's g0- 
ing to be before her friends—Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Robinson—begin to talk about it? 

“Isn't it simply great that poor Mr. Smith 
made such splendid provision for his wife? Did 
you know that she is a pensioner of the Pru- 
dential?—that she receives a check for $50 on 
the morning of the first day of every month? 
What in the world would she do without it? 
I'm certainly going to speak to my husband 
about it.” 

And she'll do it, too—she certainly will speak 
to her husband! 

Say, friends, that’s all it needs; this monthly 
income protection idea needs only demonstra- 
tion, and when the companies begin to hand 
out these monthly income checks” by the 
thousands, as they surely will do in a few 
years from now, every agent is going to find 
it very much easier to sell monthly income 
policies, but in the meantime it’s up to you and 
me to do our utmost to hasten the day when the 
people shall wake up and realize what we're 
offering them in. this best of all contracts! 

We must preach the gospel day in and day 
out—we must never weary in well doing! 

I say to you now, as I have said before, that 
the very best thing you're ever likely to 40 
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for any man in this world is to get him to in- 
st in a monthly income contract! 

If you'll just analyze that statement you’ll 
find that you’ve either got to admit that I’m 
right or you must show me something better! 
Now, What is it and where is it? Dearer to a 
man than his own life is the welfare of his 
wife and children, and you are the one who can 
show him how he can give the best possible 
proof of that love! How that fact ought to 
stimulate you! What a new and unceasing in- 
terest—what an added dignity—it ought to give 
to your profession! My brother, make sure 
that you hold your head high; look men square- 
ly in the eye and at all times feel and act as 
one Who is engaged in a great and noble work! 

Robert J. Mix. 


ve 


GOOD FINISH AND GOOD START 


Agent I. Weinberger, of the Rochester dis- 
trict of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ion, who finished 1915 in eighty-fourth place on 
weekly premium increase for the country and 
thirty-first place on ordinary, has made an ex- 
cellent start for 1916 as well. Superintendent 
Hare sends us Mr. Weinberger’s record up to 
and including February 23, 1916, eight weeks, 
as follews: 

Debit, $866.24; collections, $921.16, or 106.8 per 
cent; advances, $1,694.19, or 195.5 per cent; ar- 
rears, $159.64, or 18.4 per cent. 


Weekly premium policies issued, 27 for....$2.98 

Reinstated, one policy for. 25.5222. cceccus 0 
> 

TOD Sos ns cc nslen ccacdees cae reewscannesqumee 


Lapsed out of this year’s writings, one policy 
for 5 cents; total lapse, 25 cents; lapse ratio, 
7.9 per cent. 

Average issue per week, 41 cents; average 
lapse per week, 3.2 cents. 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Weinberger 
issued and placed $9500 ordinary. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR YOUNG MEN 


There is always much competition among 
agents for insurances of young men who are 
starting in business, graduating from college, 
entering the ministry, commencing to practice 
medicine or law, ete. 

Secure an application from a young man at 
the outset of his career, make a friend of him, 
watch him; and other and larger applications 
will follow. 

We know many agents who, with these ends 
in mind, systematically keep in touch with the 
graduating classes of various colleges and 
schools. They make a specialty of this class 
of soliciting and have inade a particular study 
of methods of presenting arguments such as 
the following, which appeal to young men with 
special force. oe 

1. One of the great arguments, of course, is 
the low cost of insurance to a young man. Take 
your rate book and prove this to him. 

2. A life insurance policy is an investment 
Which inculcates habits of saving and _ thrift. 
The young man who takes out a policy has 
started himself on the right road, he has volun- 
tarily placed himself under a compulsion to lay 
something by from year to year. 

3. Because the chances are that he will marry 
and need the insurance to protect the future of 
his family. He will be wise if he obtains it 
While he is an acceptable risk. 

It will pay him also to take it out now when 
he can afford it, and to get a considerable por- 
tion of it paid for before the additional de- 
mands on his purse that marriage involves, 
occur. 

1. Because life insurance is one of the best 
forms of collateral security. This is a reason 
which in some cases has particular cogency. 

Many a young physician or lawyer or busi- 
ness man starts out on borrowed capital 
sometimes it has been advanced by the young 
man’s family or friends. Both borrower and 
lender feel more satisfied if there is an insur- 
ance policy as collateral security. 

» Because life insurance is an absolutely 
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safe form of investment and whatever oppor- 
tunities of investment may come to a young 
man in later years, he will never regret hav- 
ing an ‘“‘anchor to windward" in the shape of a 
policy in a good company. 

Besides, opportunities for taking advantage 
of the most remunerative forms of investments 
do not usually present themselves to young men 
at the outset, or if they do present themselves 
they generally require a considerable invest- 
ment of capital in a lump sum. 

An insurance policy is a good investment 
available for the novice on the terms as for 
the experienced financier. 

6. Because an insurance policy increases a 
man’s self-confidence. 

It strengthens his reputation also, for busi- 
ness men will judge youthful character by such 
a token of thrift, and it can be paid for in in- 
stalments.—Franklin Life Bulletin. 


METROPOLITAN MEN MEET IN 
ALABAMA 

More than 250 field representatives of the Me- 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company attended the 
triennial meeting of the agents of the company 
recently held at the Tutwiler hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and enjoyed an excellent programm. 

The address of Haley Fiske, vice-president of 
the company, was the feature of the session, and 
technical features of the company’s plans were 
discussed. His address was replete with opti- 
mism over the future prospects of the Metro- 
politan. In addition to Vice-President Fiske, 
others attending from home office were: Frank 
0. Ayres, fourth vice-president; Lee K. Frankel, 
sixth vice-president; Walter Stabler, comp- 
troller; Dr. A. S. Knight, medical director; 
William H. Stewart, superintendent of agencies, 
and Frederick C. Remington, supervisor. 

The districts represented at the convention 
were the Birmingham, Anniston, Montgomery, 
and the new Decatur district. Many prominent 
citizens of Birmingham were in attendance. Ten 
long tables in the ball room of the Tutwiler 
hotel were filled with guests and the occasion 
was a happy and interesting one to all who at- 
tended. 


SEVEN AGENTS ARE ADVANCED 

Promotions in the Public Savings of Indi- 
anapolis from the agency force to superinten- 
dencies have been announced as follows: C. L. 
Weaver, Indianapolis; W. A. Dorsey, Conners- 
ville; ©. M. Hickson, Terre Haute; B. H. Leeds, 
Vincennes; C. C. Gmrffyth, Lafayette; M. F. 
Hiddes, Indianapolis; W. S. Kern, Muncie. 


HANDLING OF A DEBIT 


One of the shining instances of progress and 
ability, promising well for the programme of 
progress, is noted in Orleans district of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia to the 
credit of Assistant Alexander in the record he 
made upon the debit of Agent Guidry, weeks of 
February 14 and 21 

The first week the collection per cent was 
114.6, with a reduction of 4 per cent in arrears, 
and new business written, all white, amount- 
ing to $2.33. 

Week of the 21st the collection per cent was 
119.5, reduction in arrears 23.4 per cent, new 
business written, all white, $2.98. The two 
weeks’ work by Assistant Superintendent 
Alexander upon this debit resulted in a reduc- 
tion of 27.4 per cent in the arrears, and bringing 
the agent’s average collection per cent up to 
104 per cent for the year. The total amount of 
new business written amounted to $5.26. 

Agent Guidry collected upen this debit him- 


? 


self week of February 7 115.3 per cent. 
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OFFICIALS ARE PRESENT 


At Meeting of Metropolitan Superin- 
tendents and Agents in Georgia 


VICE-PRESIDENT FISKE SPEAKS 


Convention a Success in Every Way—Similar 
Sessions Elsewhere 

At the triennial convention of the Metropol- 
itan Company at Atlanta recently there were 
more than two hundred superintendents, depu- 
ties and agents in the State of Georgia present. 
The occasion was one of unusual interest, not 
only on account of the splendid condition of 


the company’s business in Georgia, but by rea- 
son of the presence of six officials from the 
home office, including Vice-President Haley 
Fiske; F. O. Ayres, fourth vice-president; Lee 
K. Frankel, sixth vice-president; Dr. A. S. 
Knight, medical director; W. H. Stewart, su- 
perintendent of agencies, and F. C. Remington, 
supervisor. 

The officials and superintendents participated 
in an executive session on the first day, followed 
by a general business meeting, at which Gov- 
ernor Harriet and other prominent Georgians 
were present. 

Vice-President Fiske’s address was confined 
largely to the many striking features of the Me- 
tropolitan Life, dwelling upon the size of the 
company, saying that it is the largest life in- 
surance company in the world, with over three 
billions of insurance in force. 

Many of the prominent guests were called 
upon for remarks and the evening was voted a 
most delightful occasion, 

Geo. H. Phillips, superintendent of the Pied- 
mont district, which is one-half of Atlanta, and 
A. R. Wright, superintendent of the Atlanta dis- 
trict; J. ©. Howard, Columbus; A. F. Glander, 
Augusta; A. B. Stewart, Macon, were the super- 
intendents present. 

In the reports of the various districts in that 
section the Piedmont, under Superintendent 
George H. Phillips of Atlanta, was the leader 
and carried off practically all the honors, both 
in the production of ordinary and industrial 
business and office efficiency. Agent W. R. 
Wood of this district led in individual produe- 
iion in both classes. This district also won in 
the matter of attendance at the convention. 

On the second afterneon, with Superintendent 
Phillips as host, the officials of the company 


were taken on an auto trip through the city. 


CHANGES IN JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has 
announced the promotion of the following from 
the agency ranks to assistancies in the districts 
of their employment: Aldus B. Jones, Phila- 
delphia Ill; John G. Reaghard, Pittsburg II; 
George J. Seif, Long Island City; Patrick D. 
Sullivan, Hartford; Thomas P. Karveik, Syra- 
cuse; Lewis H. Kellogg, Chicago I; Robert 
Geraldi, Paterson. Promoted and transferred 
Ernest J. Musgrove, from agent at Fitchburg to 
assistant at Pittsfield; George E. Potts, from 
agent at Cincinnati I to assistant at Cincin- 
nati Il; Charles Dixon, from agent at Bridge- 
port to assistant at South Norwalk; James S. 
Maguire, from agent at Framingham to assist- 
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ant at Syracuse (Utica); and Samuel Loewen- 
thal, from agent at Brooklyn IV to assistant at 
Allentown (Bethlehem). Other changes-——-Moses 
Hornthal, from agent to application inspector at 
Cincinnati I. 


APPOINTS NEW SUPERINTENDENT 

E. I. Watkins, who was formerly with the 
Prudential and Public Savings at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as superintendent, has joined the Conser 
vative Life of South Bend. Superintendent D. 
H. Baer of South Bend, Ind., is making a 
splendid record in all branches of the business. 
He has the honor of being joint leader for the 
first quarter. Superintendents L. D. Pentecost 
of Elwood, J. E. Yocam of Anderson, and H. C. 
Davis of Logansport, stand second, third and 
fourth, respectively, in joint results for the 
first quarter. The gross arrears for the entire 
company in the monthly department at the end 
of the first quarter amount to a little over 
thirteen per cent. The two oldest agents in the 
company’s service—namely, Louis Ballock of 
South Bend and G. R. Houtz of Elwood -have 
the honor of being first and second in joint re- 
sults for the first quarter. Agent Louis Ballock 
of South Bend stands first in monthly increase, 
first in ordinary increase, third in) collection 
per cent and third in low arrears for the first 
quarter. The company reports that the in 
crease in business during the first quarter of 
this year is greater than for the first seven 
months of 1915. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA 

Wyndham R. Wills has been reappointed 
traveling inspector of the ordinary department 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 
Several other changes and promotions in the 
industrial department have also been announced: 
Assistant Superintendent L. D. Bagwell of 
Lynchburg has resigned his position with the 
company on account of ill health. Assistant 
Superintendent R. C. Wade of Norfolk has been 
promoted general assistant superintendent of 
that district. Agent A. B. Winborne, Norfolk, 
has been promoted to assistant and will sue 
ceed Assistant R. C. Wade. Agent G. P. Holden, 
Wilmington, has been promoted to assistant and 
will succeed Assistant D. D. Benton. 

Agent F. E. Johnson of Roanoke, Va., has 
been promoted third assistant superintendent 
Agent J. S. Martin has been 
appointed fourth assistant superintendent of 
Washington, D. C. 
L. D. Bagwell of Lynchburg, Va., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in charge of 
the Suffolk district. Agent J. J. Holt has been 
promoted assistant superintendent of the Lynch- 


of this district. 


Assistant Superintendent 


burg district, succeeding Assistant Bagwell. 
The Pelzer and Piedmont districts have been 
consolidated with the Belton (S. GC.) district; 
Lancaster, 8S. C., with Rock Hill, S. C.; Wood- 
ruff, S. C., with Laurens, S. C., and Gaffney 
With Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


SEVERAL CHANGES ANNOUNCED 

The Colonial Life has made several changes 
and promotions during the past month as fol- 
lows: B. J. Fiducia, assistant manager, Will- 
iamsburg; J. B. Gardner, manager, Atlantic 
City; G. Shuttleton, assistant manager, Atlan- 
tie City; EF. B. 
Jersey City; John Morgan, assistant manager, 


Keefer, assistant manager, 


New Brunswick; Louis Berez, assistant man- 
ager, Pittsburg; J. E. Wood, assistant manager, | 
North Philadelphia. 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


NATIONAL BABY WEEK 


Metropolitan Superintendents Grasp 
Opportunity to Do Much Good 


SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES 


Work of Two Superintendents That Should 
Inspire—Details of Exhibits 

The importance of “Baby Week,” as proposed 
by the Federal Government, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The part that the insurance world 
plays in this movement is most significant: The 
babies of the present are the policyholders of 
the future, and it is highly important that every 
agent do his utmost to see that the babies of 
this generation are aided in every possible way 
for their best development, physically, morally 
and mentally. 

Already the Metropulitan Life of New York 
has called the attention of its industrial agents 
to this vital matter. In addressing its super- 
intendents through the columns of the Intelli- 
gencer, the agents’ paper, the Metropolitan puts 
the problem in this way: 


“Baby Week" campaigns have been held in 
many places throughout the country in recent 
weeks. In some other cities they will be held 
in May. ‘To the Metropolitan superintendent a 
number of questions present themselves: 

What interest has a life insurance company in 
the observance of Baby Week? 

What is the relation of the Baby Week ob- 
servance to the welfare ideals of the company? 

What is its bearing on the business of the 
company ? 

What co-operation is possible for superin- 
tendents and their staffs? 

Baby Week observance is comparatively new. 
Its object is to give parents the opportunity of 
learning all possible facts regarding the proper 
care of babies, and to make known to the com- 
munity the importance of this care, with special 
reference to the need of permanent work for 
their welfare. 

The babies of to-day will be the men and 
women of the comparatively near future. They 
will be the policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies in the near future, 


WHAT MAY BE DONE 

The suggestions made by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor of things to be done in organiz- 
ing Baby Week are: 

Enlist the co-operation of various organiza- 
tions in the community. 

Agree on a general scheme which shall take 
in consideration the particular time and the ex- 
pense which may be ineurred., 

Organize thoroughly by appointing commit- 
tees to take charge of different branches. 

Call for volunteer helpers. 

Arrange for baby welfare information, for a 
detailed) programme and for such publicity as 
inay be secured, 

Distribution of literature, informal meetings 
in various places such as schools and_ halls, 
addresses at clubs and society meetings, exhi- 
bitions of lantern slides and motion pictures, 
practical illustrations of how to dress, bathe 
and generally care for the baby, the giving of 
prizes for the best baby or the best mother, are 
some of the suggestions made in the Federal 
pamphlet, 

The superintendent who has kept in touch 
with the welfare ideal of the company will 
see at once his opportunity. Metropolitan su- 
perintendents may well be the leaders in help- 
ing to perfect the organization in their respec- 
tive localities and by their own efforts, and 
those of their staffs, interesting the policy- 
holders in the subject. 

Through the welfare activities of the com- 
pany they are in touch with many of the organi- 
zations which are naturally concerned in Baby 
Week. In many cities throughout the country 
this year they have co-operated. They have 
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offered prizes for the best babies—in some caseg 
also for the best mothers—and they have in the 
wealth of Metropolitan literature on the matter 
of better health a great asset which they can 
contribute to their own and the community’s 
benefit. In collecting their debits Metropolitan 
agents have intimate and friendly relations with 
millions of families where there are babies, 
and in the development of interest among 
parents in these campaigns no body of men in 
the country occupies such an ideal position, 

The nursing service brings them naturally to 
the consideration of the baby’s health. Some su- 
perintendents have grasped this idea, not only 
in its broad aspects, but especially as relates 
to their particular districts, and have achieved 
pronounced success in their co-operation with 
individuals and organizations in the community 
interested in the work. 


HELD A BABY CONTEST 

By way of illustration one or two cases may 
-be cited: 

Superintendent John Kelly of the Trenton dis- 
trict was very active in promoting and bring- 
ing to a successful issue the Baby Week cele- 
bration in his city. He offered a prize of $5, 
which the committee in charge decided to give 
to the best mother rather than for the best 
baby. <A list of questions to be answered. by 
the mothers entering the competition was pre- 
pared and published in the Trenton newspapers. 
The answers were returned by mail or mes- 
senger to the city clerk. There were more than 
00 replies and the task of comparing them 
and deciding which was best took so much time 
that the announcement had to be postponed 
until some time after the Baby Week celebra 
tion. So many turned in perfect answers that 
the next process in determining the winner of 
the “Best Mother Competition’ was to look 
into the home conditions of the baby in each of 
the families. This examination was started 
systematically by a committee of three women 
who were to make the final award. 

In conjunction with Superintendent Kelly 
public officials of Trenton were interested in 
the broad developmeut of the week and as 
a part of their campaign a great deal of Metro- 
politan literature was distributed as being par- 
ticularly pertinent and useful. Through Com- 
missioner of Public Safety George B. Le Barre 
the police force of the city distributed the Me- 
tropolitan pamphlet ‘‘The Child’’ to every home 
in Trenton. Various milkmen, as they went 
their rounds, placed a copy of the circular ‘‘All 
About Milk”? in each home and the various 
mothers’ clubs and social organizations dis- 
tributed 10,000 ‘Baby Circulars’ during the 
campaign. Mayor Frederick Donnelly is en- 
titled to a large share of the credit for this 
diffusion of valuable information, as is also 
Mr. James Kerney, proprietor of the Trenton 
Times, who also took a deep interest in the 
work. 

EDUCATIONAL WEEK 

Another superintendent who was active in the 
Baby Week campaign was Fred E. Allen, Jr., 
of the Whitman (Mass.) district. The story of 
his activities is set forth in this letter to the 
home office: 

‘Replying to your letter of March 8, in re- 
gard to the Health Week in Abington, I would 
say that the exhibit was on view from Tuesday 
noon until Thursday night in G. A. R. Hall, 
Abington. During the afternoons and evenings 
Agents Hayes and Dorey were in attendance 
and gave out our welfare circulars. All told, we 
had forty-two kinds of literature on view. 
About five hundred people visited the exhibi- 
tion. Delegations from the high school came 
on Wednesday and Thursday afternoon. The 
high school reporters called and took copies of 
the literature to have them recorded in the 
high school paper. 

“On Tuesday a Baby Welfare meeting was 
held in Franklin Hall, at which a demonst'a- 
tion was given by a graduate nurse on_ bath- 
ing, dressing and general care of the baby, 
and also the preparation of artificial food. 
An address was given by Dr. John W. Chess- 
man, a local dentist on teeth. Copies of The 
Child’ and ‘Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids’ were 
given out at this meeting. Arrangements to 
have been made with Dr. Chessman to have the 
booklet on ‘Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids’ on his 
reading table at all times, and he will give 
these books to his patients. On Wednescay 
afternoon in North Abington, practically the 
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same programme was repeated, with different 
speakers, and, in addition to the two books men- 
tioned, copies of ‘First Aid’ were given out. 


SHOWS MOVING PICTURES 

On Saturday at the Peerless Theater, in the 
afternoon, about 400 copies of ‘How to Live 
Long were given to the audience, and in the 
evening a film of ‘Toothache’ was shown, and 
copies of ‘Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids’ to the 
extent of about 450 were given out. 

“In the lower grades of the grammar schools, 
copies of the ‘Safety First’ and the ‘Magic 
Rules of Health’ were given to the children, and 
the principals of the various schools gave them 
a talk on this; also the teachers had lessons 
throughout the week on the subjects mentioned 
in the books. The books were handed to the 
children to take home after the session, 


TEACHERS HELP 

“In the upper grades and high school the 
teachers devoted one session every day to-each 
subject. On Monday ‘Teeth, Tonsils and Ade- 
noids’ was given out, and so on every day to 
Friday. The books selected were ‘Teeth, Ton- 
sils and Adenoids, ‘Mitk,’ ‘War on Consump- 
tion,’ ‘First Aid in the Home’ and ‘Nursing 
Service.’ I was particularly glad to have them 
use ‘Nursing Service,’ as I believe it will tend 
to help us in our nursing service in the town 
We have had several pleasing reports about this 
from various homes. In the evening our agents 
found the parents studying the book with their 
children, as the school teachers had instructed 
their pupils to take the matter up with their 
parents. 

“Two hundred copies of the ‘Health of the 
Worker’ were left in the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union Room for distribution to the mem- 
bers 

“The committee felt that they would net have 
a baby contest at this time, as there has been 
considerable whooping cough in the town and 
they did not wish to expose the children to the 
disease. 

“Additional sets of our literature have been 
left in the homes of Mrs. Rad in North Abing- 
ton and Mrs. Gomley in Abington, so that any 
person desiring copies may obtain them from 
these members of the committee. I left these 
copies at the request of Mrs. Chandler, chair- 
man of the health committee. 

“T have been assured by the chairmen of the 
various committees that they appreciate our 
efforts along this line very much, and feel that 
if it had not been for the use of our books and 
pamphlets the campaign would not have been 
such a success.”’ 


SELL INSURANCE TO STAY 


We are continually asking for more and better 
business. We also have occasion frequently to 
talk about lapses whieh have an important 
bearing on the business in general. The effort 
to secure new business, to persuade wage 
earners to purchase protection, may be com- 
paratively easy, but to sel! policies in such a 
way that they will remain sold requires real 
effort and tact. 

The causes which result in lapses are many, 
and undoubtedly the greatest cause is—the 
poorly sold policy. The public resents whatever 
Savors of securing money under misrepresenta- 
tion. If the average man buys anything—from a 
collar button to a farm—upon his own opinion 
and judgment, he generally takes any resulting 
loss or dissatisfaction quietly, because he has 
himself erred, and blames no one else, but sell 
aman a health and accident policy and fail to 
point out to him its conditions and unfavor- 
able features, and you have stirred within him 
4 Spirit of resentment that will result in the 
lapsing of his policy, and you will lose just as 
Many of his friends as he can possibly in- 
fluence. 

Sell every policy to stay, make plain its every 
feature, do not stop short after showing the 
£00d points, tell all the policy pays for, and all 
that it does not pay for. Be plain and honest 
In fact, tell the purchaser all there is to know 
about the policy. Our policies need no adorn- 
ment—they are as good as the best—are worth 
every cent asked for them, and if explained 
properly the lapse ratio will be appreciably re- 
duced.—General Accident Review, 
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HONOR VICE-PRESIDENT 





Agents of West Coast-San Francisco 
Life Pay High Tribute to Official 


DETAILS OF THE EFFORT 


Respect and Esteem in Which Late Vice-President 
Julian Sonntag was Held 

The West Coast-San Francisco Life Insurance 
Boosters held a mutual field men’s contest to 
celebrate the company’s tenth anniversary in 
honor of Julian Sonntag, late vice-president and 
manager of the industrial department. Mr. 
Sonntag’s untimely death was reported in THt 
SPECTATOR for April 27. March 12 completed the 
company’s tenth year of operation and the field 
men set March aside for a special effort in 














Tur Late Juttan SonNtTaG 


honor of the vice-president who had been con 
nected with the company since its inception, 
starting in the office of secretary. 

On March 1 each agent and assistant made a 
pledge which was filed with his superintendent. 
His work in all phases was to be a test of his 
ability, and the last day of the month the men 
showered Mr. Sonntag with letters stating the 
results accomplished; the letter closed by say 
ing: “This is a true measure of my ability.” 

A folder bearing Mr. Sonntag’s photograph 
was sent to each representative. On the first 
page was printed 1906-—-March—1916 West Coast 
San Francisco Life Insurance Company, Tenth 
Anniversary, Special Effort in honor of Vice 
President Julian Sonntag; the second page “Our 
Slogan ‘New Business in New Homes.’”’ The 
vice-president’s name was written in gold let- 
ters in the initial letter of each dine of a verse 
appearing in the folder. 

The most interesting feature of the contest 
is a handsome silver cup engraved as follows: 


“Tenth Anniversary, West Coast-San Francisco 
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Life Insurance Company Mutual Field Men’s 
Cup Leaders, 1916.’ 

This cup is to be awarded to the district 
making the best showing in the contest, which 
is for collections and arrears starting Febru- 
ary 28 and including March 27, Industrial issues 
of March 138, 20 and 27, April 3 and 10, Ordinary 
issued in March and placed by April 20. The 
winner of the cup witli retain it until the end 
of the second quarter, the district then win- 
ning will claim the cup; third quarter likewise. 
The leading district at the end of 1916 will claim 
the cup permanently. This is offered on the 
basis of the number of men working. The name 
of the winning district, superintendent and date 
will be engraved on the cup. 

The contest was well planned and every dis- 
trict responded very enthusiastically and the 
outcome promises to be a new record on the 
company’s books, one that will stand until a 
larger organization is operated. The contest 
was a complete surprise to the late vice-presi- 
dent and during the contest sickness confined 
him to his home for three weeks, giving the 
Mutual field men a wide berth to operate. Not 
until the shower of 250 letters from the agency 
force brought the good news of the results in 
envelopes of all shades and sizes did he know 
he had been honored. It is nothing new for the 
field force to celebrate March as a_ banner 
month. This month has always been set aside 
to break all previous records. 

No manager of any company was ever hon 
ored more highly than Vice-President Sonntag, 
who was big hearted and a friend of the field 
men. He was surrounded with loyal and en 
thusiastic co-workers who possess the true 
Western spirit, which surely was displayed 
wonderfully by giving honor where honor was 
due. The company hopes to publish at the close 
of the month one of the best records ever made 


by a similar field force. 


INSURANCE—A VOCATION 

Fundamentally the purpose of life insurance 
is to provide protection against all financial 
loss which may be caused by sickness, accident, 
disability, old age, or death. It cultivates and 
encourages systematically the habits of thrift 
and economy. It provides the safest and most 
profitable form of saving and investment for 
the average person. 

Insurance is recognized as a necessity, and it 
is daily increasing in volume As long as there 
is a demand for insuranee, there will be a need 
for the efficient man who is willing to render 
useful service to the insuring public and insur- 
ance business. 

With life insurance as your vocation, you 
have the opportunity of rendering to mankind 
a most useful and valuable service, a quality of 
service equal in value to that being rendered 
by those representing any other vocation, pro- 
fession or business 

To write insurance so that it will remain per 
manently on the books of your company, it re- 
quires careful preparation, regular and syste- 
matic study with earnest thought in your daily 
task. Be loyal to your company and its officers. 
Be an enthusiastic promoter and teacher of life 
insurance and its benefits. Help build and rep 
resent a financially sound , efficiently and pro- 
gressively managed, modern company 

Your personal success will take care of it 
self if you put the interest of your company, its 
policyholders and prospects first and yourself 
afterwards. ‘‘He who serves best will profit 
most.” George W. Blount, District Superinten- 
dent, Southern Aid Society of Virginia. 


The Life Insurarce Tield Mens Club of Chicago 
has begun the publication of a bulletin setting forth 
the aims and purposes of the association in its effort 
to improve the practices of life insurance agents. The 
paper also gives news of the association, what it is 


doing and its plans for the future 
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ASTONISHING ACCIDENT 
STATISTICS 


We waste life as no others do. The annual 
toll of those who are killed and wounded in 
our streets would dim the record of many a 
sanguinary battlefield. Many a war has come, 
has run its bloody course and has ended with- 
out as many victims in killed and wounded as 
our industries show each year. There are 
among us excellent people quite disturbed over 
bloodshed in time of war who have little to 
say respecting the bloodshed in times of peace. 
It is true that “safety first’? is becoming a 
familiar motto, but it is also true that the 
warning falls too often on heedless ears, and 
that the daily sacrifice goes on.—William C. 
Redfield. 


ENORMOUS TOLL IN THE UNITED STATES 


90,000 persons are killed every year. 
250 persons are killed every day. 
25 persons are killed every hour of the work 
ny day. 
person dies every two and a half minutes 
from accidental causes. 
1,250,000 persons are seriously injured every year. 
3,410 persons are seriously injured every day. 
340 persons are seriously injured every hour of 
the working day. 
person is killed or seriously injured every 
ten seconds, 


The number of minor accidents which cause 
pain, distress and loss amounts to about ten 
times the number seriously injured, or more 
than 12,000,000 annually. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


35,000 men are killed in’ the industries of | the 
United States every year. 
115 men are killed every working day 
12 men are killed every hour of the working 
day. 
man is killed every five minutes. 
500,000 men are seriously injured in the industries 
every yvear. 
1,650 men are injured every working day 
165 men are injured every hour 
3 men are injured every minute. 


THE RATLROADS 
5,700 people are killed every year by trespassing 
on railroads and flipping on cars. 
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16 are killed every day in this manner. 
1 man is killed every 45 minutes. 

113,570 persons have been killed in the last 25 years 
walking on railroad tracks and flipping on 
cars. 

123,611 persons were injured in the same manner in 
the last 25 years. 

33,205 children under 18 years of age have been 
killed and injured in the last 25 years on 
tracks and _ trains, 

22% passengers on railroads were killed in 1914. 
13,040 passengers on railroads were injured in 1914. 
2,892 employees on trains were killed in 1914. 
54,019 employees on trains were injured in 1914. 


FOURTH OF JULY ACCIDENTS 
30 persons were killed in 4th of July accidents. 
1,185 persons were injured in 4th of July acci 
dents. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME 
14 per cent of all the accidents occur in the 
home, where safety is supposed to be 
greatest. 
168,000 persons are killed and seriously injured in 
the home. 
300,000 children dic before they are one year old, A 
large part of these deaths are preventable. 


IN THE MINES 
»500 miners are killed annually. 
6,000 miners are seriously injured annually. 
For every 100,000 tons of coal mined, a life 
is sacrificed, 
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AUTOMOBILES, VEHICLES AND STREET CARS 
6,000 persons are killed annually in automobile 
and vehicle accidents. 
17 persons are killed every day by these causes. 
2.000 persons are killed in street car accidents. 
340 people were killed by vehicles and street cars 
in New York city alone in 1914. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES 
$1,000,000,000 is wasted in medicines. 
630,000 people die annually from preventable 
diseases. very day a “Titanic” dis 
aster occurs, with the loss of 1600 
lives unnecessarily. 
3,000,000 people are sick at all times. Tlalf is 
preventable. 
500,000 people are sick at all times with con- 
sumption, 
$1,000,000,000 is lost because of sickness which is pre 
ventable, 
(Agents can use these statistics to advantage in 
soliciting insurance)—Provident Review. 
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AGENTS HOLD DINNER 


The agents of the General Accident, who com- 


prised the old district under E. M. Roberts of 


Ravenna, Ohio, recently had a get-together and 
banquet at Akron, which was a big suce; 
and it is expected that after a year rolls around 
the results from Northern Ohio territory, now 
under the management of Mr. Roberts, will 
speak for themselves. Superintendent of Agent 
I. W. Ford attended and he states that it wa 
one of the most enjoyable and successful gath 
erings that he has attended and that big re- 
sults for the balance of the year are promised 
Superintendent of Agents F. W. Ford has just 
made a trip to the agencies in New England, 
Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 


SOME CHANGES ANNOUNCED 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chatta- 
nooga recently made a number of field changes 
in its monthy premium department. R. E. Duke 
has been appointed general agent at Memphis to 
succeed E. Sears Smith. Rob. N. Phillips has 
been appointed general agent for Teledo, Ohio, 
and W. A. Zahn for Pittsburg. Harry R. Oliver, 
until recently with the Casualty Company of 
America, has been made manager for the com- 
pany in the State of Pennsylvania, exclusive of 
the J. A. Walsh agency in Philadelphia. 


DISTRICT MANAGER IN NEW YORK 

Henry S. Nadelweiss has been made district 
manager of the industrial department of the 
Standard Accident of Detroit, with headquarters 
at 299 Broadway, New York. The appointment 
was made by Sohmer & Harris, metropolitan 
managers of the Standard Accident. Mr. Nadel 
weiss has had a successful career in the insur- 
ance business and his company may well expect 
to hear from him in his new field. 
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THE NEW SECOND EDITION | 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 

This new edition retain; all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional | 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 


The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 


prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health | 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $2.50 | 
A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun- | 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
| a series of conversational talks how an agent 
| should start his canvass, keep up collections 
| and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 

Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 

Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
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THe DEBIT 


Some Plain Hints on How to Save 
Lapses and Get Results 


POSSIBILITIES OF ORDINARY 


Value of Keeping in Touch with Policyholders 
on Your Debit 


The question of lapses in the Industrial 
Department, which has received attention very 
many times in these columns, is so important 
that too much attention cannot be given it. 

There is always to be considered the old 
suggestion, that the way to save lapses is not 
to write them, and there have been those 
fidd men who insisted upon a very substan- 
tial advance payment in connection with every 
industrial application. 

The value of such a scheme is doubtful. 

It smacks of discrimination as well, for 
there are very many persons who could spare 
the initial payment on a ten or fifteen cent 
policy and whose intentions would be of the 
best who could not afford—in fact, probably 
could not raise—the money with which to pay 
three or four weeks in advance. 

\re such as these to be denied the pro- 


tection that insurance gives? No, this scheme 


will not do. It reads well and on ‘its face 
looks promising, but, upon closer analysis, it 
proves to be one of those ideals that won't 


work. 


Look Arrer Your PoLicy HoLpERs 
There are many good suggestions being 
made, and there have been very many feasible 
ideas advanced, that will help in the saving 
of the lapses: but, after all, is it not largely 
the care with which an agent follows up his 
debit and looks after his policyholders that 
determines to a large extent the lapse ratio 
that he is going to have? 

People like to be looked after, catered: to, 
and that is just as true of those who purchase 
industrial life insurance as it is of those who, 
by reason of their financial and social stand- 
ing, are able to invest in insurance in larger 
amounts, 

\nd we believe it is true, therefore, that 
the suecessful agent, successful from the 
standpoint of having a low lapse ratio, is the 
nian, and will continue to be the man, who 


wate: ; P ‘ 
elects with care those with whom he is going 


do business and then just as carefully follows 
them up to see that they are satisfied with 
their contract and that they secure all their 
privileges under the contract. 


Be AWAKE TO THE FUTURE 


And while upon this subject of looking 


carefully after one’s policyholders, may we 
point out the value of this in another way? 
The young people who. start their life in- 
surance expericnce as industrial policyholders 
don't always remain in that category by any 
means, and when they are ready to graduate, 
to leave the ranks of the industrial policy- 
holders and invest in a larger policy, who 
should be the one to write them up if not the 
man who already collects these industrial 
premiums? It is very often the case, how 
ever, that an outsider steps in at the right 
moment and secures the business that the 
industrial agent, had he been alive to. the 
situation or, as we sometimes say, “on the 
job.’ would have and should have secured. 
And it is poor comfort, after having lost such 
an opportunity as that, to have the insured 
say: “Why, I didn’t know you wrote these 
larger policies !” 

Don't let such an experience be yours, Mr. 
Industrial Agent, but by keeping in close 
touch with your industrial debit, keep your- 
self in line for all the business that comes 
from. it. 


TEN-IN-ONE-OIL 
The machinery for adding to a man’s debit 
has to be greased. Try out this. It is one of 
the best lubricants known. ‘There’s no patent 
on it and you can add lots of ingredients to 
the mixture: 


1. Ask Mrs. 


Johnny-boy can talk. 


Proudmother if the first 
Listen to all the amaz 
ing things which Johnny-boy can say, from 
“Rad” for “Dad” to “Dess” 


2. Make it a habit to give five cents each 


for “Dress.” 


week to one of the kiddies on your beat who 
seldom has candy. 

3. Never enter any apartment without tak- 
ing off your hat. 

4. When you have any sort of an excuse, 
say with a pleasant smile, “I always like to 
come into these rooms. They are so neat 
and pretty!” 

5. If a rainy day, find a place for your 
umbrella where the drippings cannot damage 
anything. 

6. When on the street, and you meet on 
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of your customers, speak to him by name and 
“How's the little 
madam?" or, “That's a fine pudgy boy of 


say something pleasant. 


yours, Mr. Pleasedman !” 

7. If there’s a fellow who you have reason 
to think dislikes you, go away out of your way 
and he ready to eat humble pie in chunks to 
make him your friend. 

8 Never repeat anything that reflects in 
any way against the reputation of anyone on 
your route—or anywhere. 

y. Always repeat anything which you may 
have heard which may be creditable concern- 
ing those in your locality—or anywi re, 

io. Mind your own business, Don't get 


mixed into the feuds of anyone—anywhere. 


HUMAN INTEREST 

There was an old man by the name of Smith 
who got the hunch that the business of in 
dustrial insurance was the grandest business 
that had ever been conceived by the human 
mind. [lis real name was Smith, and he got 
his hunch when industrial life insurance in 
the United States was in its bottle days and 
had not got out of its cradle. 

Smith had another hunch. Vhe other was 
that when he came in contact with a man, 
that man wasn't a lay figure draped with a 
coat and with the power to waggle its jointed 
legs. Probably he had a wife. Perhaps he 
had children; maybe one of them was. sick. 
Perhaps there wasn't money to pay the doc 
tor. Maybe, even, the milk bill hadn't been 
settled. 

When he dug up a possible industrial soli- 
citor, this fellow Smith always made it a 
point to know all these things and lots of 
others. [t was before the days of typewriters. 
The letters Smith scrawled, in his ragged 
handwriting, were soaked with what is known 
as “human interest.” 

Some of these letters 


laughable for those who did not know. that 


would have been 


they came right out of old Smith's heart. 
One read something like this: 

“Oh, Knobhtz! What 
profit a man in the end if he exalts not nor 
My dear friend 


indeed shall it 


treasures the honesty deal. 
Knoblitz, prison doors are thrown wide open 
for the man who forgets that his own honor 
and the honor of those he loves are in his 
keeping. 

“We have advanced you seventeen dollars 
and fifteen cents. Thus far, oh Knoblitz, not 


an iota of return has been vouchsafed.  ! 
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know how the money bas been spent. Sally 
and Jimmy had to have shoes, and you told 
me your wife struck you for a two-dollar hat. 

“We will Jet the past descend into oblivion. 
lin going. to stand personally for the seven- 
teen dollars odd. But, eh friend Knoblitz, 
honor is the one mighty, transcendent virtue! 
Get a move on you. Show me what is in 
you, Pull in the long green. Sally and Jimmy 
will have all of everything they need. I 
shouldn't wonder if your litthe madam—and 
somehow [ know. she’s mighty pretty—could 
sport any hat she took a notion to.” 

And so the letter went on, a mixture of 
high-sounding phrases concerning honesty and 
personal touches in reference to the agent’s 
home life. 

It can be mentioned that Knoblitz made 
good. In the end he paid back Smith the 
seventeen dollars and. fifteen cents. It can 
also be mentioned that Smith created out of a 
never-tiring brain, a worn old) body—and 
human interest—one of the largest industrial 
agencies that has ever transacted business in 
the city of New York. 

Primarily the industrial agent’s work deals 
with human interest. If he has not learned 
how to remember the names of the children 
of his customers, he has neglected one of his 
most important duties. His kindly curiosity 
concerning his debits should be cultivated un- 
til he is deeply interested in the personal af- 
fairs of every man he meets. 

LAPSES 

An old-time Prudential superintendent, a man 
who has been successful for years, was visiting 
our office recently, and happened to be present 
when we were examining the lapse sheets from 
a certain district. The suecessful old warrior 
very tritely remarked, while pointing at the 
lapse sheets, “There is my increase. My in- 
crease for years has been made on. lapse 
sheets.” 

To the uninitiated this may sound paradoxical, 
but to the trained, successful superintendent o¢ 
assistant superintendent the moral of this re- 
mark should sink deep. 

Of course, the intimation was that all lapse 
sheets submitted to him were given personal in- 
vestigation, with the result that he was able to 
save a great percentage of the cases, and thus 
hy reducing the lapse ratio in his district to a 
minimum, the amount of business written rep- 
resented almost 100 per cent increase. 

In some of our districts the lapse rate has 
been excessive, and too frequently when the 
agent submits forms to the assistant or super- 
intendent, after a few perfunctory queries, the 
sheets are forwarded to the home office. Then 
the assistant or superintendent wonders why his 
increase is small, why his agents are constantly 
leaving on account of not making sufficient 
salary, why there are so many enemies in his 
district, why the home office addresses him 
critically; in fact, why he is a failure. 

There should be no occasion for wondering or 
pondering over the foregoing, as the respon- 
sibility of excessive lapses can too frequently be 
traced back to carelessness on the part of some 
individual. 

For the future, if the superintendent is so 
careless about his own welfare, we must in- 
sist that he exercise better care with regard to 
the welfare of others. We suggest that the as- 
sistant superintendent personally investigate 
all lapse cases, endeavoring to collect upon 
same, and upon his inability to do so it is then 
up to the superintendent to demonstrate to his 
assistant and his men his superiority by making 
a personal call on these cases, using his tact 
and ability in recanvassing and replacing the 
business reported for lapse. 

Superintendents and assistants are requested 
to take special notice of the above suggestions 
and to apply them diligently, with the object 
of reducing the lapses.—The Echo, Home Life. 
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THE AMEN CORNER 


Agents Can Win Friends by a Little 
Tact 


A SOUTHERN COLONEL 


Enlargement Upon Some Pert Remarks—A 
Contagious Disease 


SixtH TALk 

In his famous novel, “Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,” the late If. Tflopkinson Smith, 
the author, created a character who has been 
endeared to every truce American. That man 
who stands out so prominently is Colonel 
Carter himself. The gentleman of Virginia 
about whom the story is woven was at all 
times what his creator meant him to be—a 
genial gentleman. The man, of course, being 
human, had many faults, but his scrupulous 
politeness on all occasions, even under the 
most strained circumstances, stood out above 
all else, and simply made the Colonel’s faults 
wilt before those about him, including the 
reader. On one occasion a few remarks 
rather ruffled Colonel Carter, who was 
prompted to say: “Politeness is growing rarer 
every day. The disease of bad manners is 
more contagious than small-pox.” 

Now, there is a very rich gold mine in that 
little epigram of Colonel Carter’s. It is a 
notorious truth of human weakness that when 
ina crowd one person who yawns may start 
everyone else about him doing the same thing. 
In order to prevent an epidemic of such a dis- 
gusting thing as a yawn among people, it is 
customary for gentlemen, and others, to hide 
any yawn that may be necessary if it cannot 
be suppressed in its incipiency. Besides, there 
are other reasons why yawns should not be 
allowed. The people around you don’t care 
to know what you had at your last meal. 


Kinp Worps 

So it goes with many other impolite, rude 
and crude habits among men. It is an old 
saying that to do the right thing is to “do as 
the Romans when in Rome.” This is all very 
true, but first get to Rome. When you arrive 
there youll soon see that it is not a city of bad 
manners and uncouth habits. 

Upon entering a household it is always flat- 
tering and pleasing to make some slight re- 
mark to the person who greets you, just to 
show a little personal interest. ‘The rooms 
may look especially neat. “Ah, Mrs. Jones, I 
see you are a bright, hustling housekeeper.” 
Some such remark will give the lady the as- 
surance that you have a personal interest in the 
affairs of her home. 

After such a habit is formed it is easily 
enough continued, and it will be found to pay 
you ina very direct way. You will ask about 
the children and will learn much of the habits 
of the family and its relations. All these 
things will prove valuable when you go to pre- 
vent a lapse or to revive a policy that has 
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Thursday 


lapsed, and your increase will be constantly on 
the upward move. 

It does not take any more time to be polite: 
it is a lot more pleasing to those around vou 
and it pays. When the weather is bad always 
be sure that your shoes do not carry any large 
share of Mother [arth’s belongings into the 
house and that your umbrella is not allowed 


to drip all over the floor. These things are 


greatly appreciated and win the personal in- 
terest of your policyholders. 


A Great Opportunity 

There is no greater opportunity for a person 
to show what he is made of than on the debit 
trail. Every little thing in your character and 
behavior is talked about, and when you show 
a little courtesy this is talked over in the f{ire- 
side circle and is then passed on. Just so 
when the agent is rude and ordinary he is 
either knocked or not talked of at all, both of 
which are harmful. When you are well man- 
nered you can be of valuable service to your 
policyholders, and in return they will do all 
they can to see that payments are made 
promptly and in advance, just to save you 
steps, and incidentally safeguard themselves. 
Think what it means to a new policyholder to 
have the little attentions that are due any 
gentleman or lady! 

Again turning to Colonel Carter, if you 
don’t know him already, it will pay you to go 
to the public library and spend one evening 
making his acquaintance. Let me say that the 
Colonel always knew just what to say to make 
people feel good. If his companions did not 
think enough to be polite, he supplied that 
want himself and gave credit to his less 
thoughtful pals. 
said he thought when we know perfectly well 
he had thought nothing of the kind. Still, the 
expression of such a thought always pleased 


Many a thing the Colonel 


the person whom he addressed and won favor 
for him. 

Try it and see for yourself. 

The commandment, which is the Sixth, has 
been revised from thoughts of murder and is 
changed to read: 

ALWAYS BE POLITE. 


SMILES 

Once upon a time a king gathered together 
all the wise men of his kingdom. It was an 
important meeting and, naturally, the king 
acted as chairman. The cost of bringing all 
these high-brows together had been large, but 
the king had agreed to stand for it. 

The fact is the king had a terrible disease. 
No physician had heen able to locate the trou- 
ble. Some of the court doctors had said on 
thing and some another. One had decided that 
the king’s spleen had gone wrong and another 
had pulled a long face and said that the trou- 
ble was in the king’s big toes. But plastering 
and wearing sandals instead of shoes made no 
difference. The disease went on and on. The 
worst thing about it was that it was very catch- 
ing. Not a new courtier came to court that in 
a month he did not have it and have it bad. 

What was this terrible disease? Wel, no- 
body knew. It was only the effect which was 
in evidence. The king had everything that 
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any king ever had. But he never smiled. He 
said his heart was heavier than his pockets— 
and he was a very rich king. In that court the 
most humorous jesters could never get a 
wrinkle of a smile. if the king never smiled, 
no one else dared. And so the thing had gone 
on and on, until it was a sort of perpetual 
funeral, with the king as joint undertaker and 
chief mourner, 

This meeting of all the wise men in the king- 
dom was called to concoct a cure. Tf the king 
were cured the court was cured and all in the 
kingdom would be. It would be fashionable 
to wear smiles instead of frowns. 

The meeting lasted for three days. Nothing 
came of it until a pot-bellied little chap got up. 
Phose near him tried to pull him down by his 
mantle, for in close privacy he was known to 
he a merry dog of a fellow. 

With a sour frown on his face the pot-bel- 
lied wise man growled out, “Oh king! Thou 
wilt never wear a smile unless thou sleepest 
ina happy man’s shirt!” 

iverywhere the king searched for a happy 
ian’s shirt. He was forever on his travels. 

One morning the king and court had just 
left the gates of the city, when the king saw 
a begear rolling on the grass, kicking up his 
heels and shouting with laughter. 

“At last there is my happy man!” exclaimed 
the king to the captain of his guard. “Go, 
eet him. If he won't sell his shirt, strip it 
from him by force!” 

When the beggar was brought ‘before the 
frowning king and told that if he wouldn't 
sell his shirt it would be taken from him, he 
laughed so hard that it seemed as if he would 
never speak again. At last he managed to 
control himself, although his cheeks were 
swollen and his voice w&s mingled with 
chuckles. 

“By the beard of the prophet!” gasped the 
“You'll be the death of me. 


all funny enough before. Now—” and again 
tr 


hegegar. It was 
he was off into guffaws. “Haven't got a shir 
“Never had a shirt. Oh, dear; 
You surely will be the death of 


he eureled., 
oh, dear! 
me! 

The king was a wise man. Ile was ashamed 
of himself. Here was a beggar in rags, and 
without a shirt, who found life a merry thing. 
suddenly the king smiled. Then he joined 
with the beggar in a great “Ha, ha!’ The 
captain of the guard joined in, and the cour- 
tiers, until a mighty chorus of laughter rolled 
hack to the walls of the city. That night the 
king slept in a happy man’s shirt. 

If you don't sleep in a happy man’s. shirt, 
is your own fault. ‘There are lots of things 
in this good, old world to laugh about. And 
asmile on the face of the man whose trade is 
to rub against his fellows is the surest way 
to make friends. 

Refore he can make a debit the industrial 
agent must make a friend. If you get turned 
down, turn up a smile. If you hit a fellow 
Who is in the dumps, learn how to change 
dumps to laughter. It’s a trick which can be 
learned, and you can bet watches to turnips 
i's a trick which will pull in the boodle like a 
hareain counter in a department store, 
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WHERE YOU CAN HELP 





Some Pointed Remarks on the Protection 
of Widows and Childern 


TOO MANY ARE IN) WANT 


Some Startling Figures Well Presented—The 
Remedy for an Old Evil 


Some months ago I made the statement that 
there were over three million widows in the 
United States. Do you realize that that is nearly 
one-thirtieth of our entire population—nearly 
one-thirtieth of our entire population? 

After I wrote that article I saw a quotation 
in which it was stated that thirty-five per cent 
of the widows in the United States are in want. 
It was also stated that ninety per cent of the 
widows in this country actually lack the com- 
mon comforts of life. 

Now, just put those statements together and 
think about it! 

One million widows in the United States to- 
day are in want—two million seven hundred 
thousand widows in the United States lack the 
common comforts of life. If that isn’t enough 
to make a decent man sit up and take notice, I 
don’t know what would accomplish that result. 

In the first place, I didn’t know there were 
anything like as many widows in this country, 
and I don’t believe you did; and in the second 
place, it is an astonishing and pitiful fact that 
so many of them are in need. 

It seems to me that every life insurance man 
ought to have those facts and figures printed on 
a slip of paper and show them to every man to 
whom he tries to sell a life insurance contract. 


OTHERS IN WANT 


There are few men so low—so lacking in de- 
cency—that they would willingly leave their 
wives in such condition; and doesn’t it neces- 
sarily follow that if the widows are in want or 
lacking the ordinary cemforts of life, that the 
children are in a similar condition? 

Now, if there were no remedy for this condi- 
tion of things, it would be sad indeed, but you 
and I know that there is a remedy, and how 
could you or I, or any other good American 
citizen, be better employed than in the daily un- 
tiring effort to make known to our fellowmen 
to the husbands and fathers of this country 
how they can make sure that their widows and 
orphans may be shielded froin such a deplorable 
fate? 

There isn’t an insurable wage-earner in this 
country who cannot afford to purchase’ the 
remedy—the infallible remedy—either with or 
without some sacrifice. If sacrifice is needed, 
the remedy is certainly worth it. 

And when you consider the need—when you 
reflect upon the woeful facts and figures which 
I’ve given you—how it inspires you to renewed 
effort—what an enthusiasm it gives you in your 
presentation of the great remedy—the sure 
remedy—monthly income protection! And, by 
the way, hew saturated those words are with 
meaning! ‘‘Monthly’’—the checks come every 
month. ‘“Income’’—they’re a safe and sure in- 
come—not outgo. “Protection,’’ they do un- 
questionably absolutely protect. How full of 
comfort that last word is—what a sense of se- 
curity it gives you even to pronounce it! 

Oh, if you only had it in your power, even 
now, to send to those nearly three million 
widows, who are either in want or who are lack- 
ing the ordinary comforts that you enjoy every 
day, a monthly check for even $10, you'd be the 
happiest, most blessed mortal that ever lived; 
but you can’t do it. No man can do it. the hus- 
bands of these widows could have made it pos- 
sible, but they didn’t do it. 

Let us strive with all our might—you and I 
to see that the next generation of widows is 
treated more humanely —receives a larger por- 
tion of the good things of this life—the neces- 
sary things to which they are so justly en- 
titled.—Robert J. Miz. 


I. Reisenfeld, who has been with the Prudential, 
has been appointed superintendent for the Federal 


Union Life of Cincinnati at Chicago. 
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KINDNESS 

There was once a sailor captured by pirates. 
His name doesn't matter, for, due to his after 
trade, it was changed frequently. Anyhow, he 
was captured. Before the pirates had a chance 
to make the sailor walk the plank he had won 
his captors’ hearts by many acts of kindness. 

The sailor seemed to have had a_ peculiar 
code of morals. He became one of the most 
noted pirates of the Spanish Main. He never 
hestitated to take “what wasn't his’n,” but no 
injury was ever done to any of a ship's com- 
pany who fell into his hands. 

All along the coasts of the West Indies the 
“kind pirate” was known and loved. If any- 
one needed help in time of trouble, he or she 
knew where it could be obtained. And when 
this extraordinary man died—and he died in 
his bed of a tropical fever—the news brought 
sadness not only to ocean outlaws but. to 
peaceful traders and others in every island 
port where the “kind pirate” had done busi- 
ness. 

The industrial agent is not a pirate. In- 
stead of a black flag his symbol is a promise 
of help in time of trouble. Instead of making 
his customers walk the plank, the industrial 
solicitor’s trade is to succor those whose loved 
ones have dropped into the ocean of infinity. 

In his daily intercourse with those from 
whom he collects his debit, the solicitor should 
hand out kindnesses with an open hand. It 
costs nothing to satisfy the child who asks, 
“Mister, what time is it?” And if somebody 
wants a letter mailed, the agent should com- 
ply as if it were a pleasure. 

Nobody anywhere has more opportunity for 
doing “good turns,” as our Boy Scouts have 
it, than the industrial agent. If he has the 
spirit of the scout in him, there will be no 
old woman in the flats of his debit who will 
not know that she has only to ask and a lit 
tle favor will be granted. 

The pay for “good turns” is rather large. 
But folks shouldn't think very much of the 
pay. Still, the industrial agent has to keep the 
matter of his pay ever before him. Let him 
remember that a record for kindness is an 
increasing account in a strong savings bank 
and that the dividends are as certain as they 
will be larger and larger. 


GET OUT IN THE COUNTRY 


Farmers and country merchants are better 
able to carry life insurance now than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world. The same 
statement applies to all workers upon farms 
and in villages in every county of this great, 
prosperity-flooded land. Every man you meet 

at least every worker—is a prospect. If in 
sured he needs more. If not insured he's wide 
open, for they all have the money. 

Lifemen who are sticking to the country and 
small towns are reaping a great harvest. Poli- 
cies may not average as large as in the cities, 
but they are much easier to write, and there 
are so many more of them to be got for the 
same expenditure of muscle and brain. 

If you are finding things slow in your city, 
jump out into the country and give the farmers, 
merchants and mechanics in the rural district 
a whirl. It will pay.-—-/uternational Lifeman. 


Karl K. Townsdin, who has been at the Spring 
field (Mo.) office of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
made superintendent of a Kansas City (Mo.) district, 

uececding 5 M. Kidd 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Spring Months Show Big Returns and 
Results 


MANY AGENTS ADVANCED 


In Recognition of Work Promotions are Made 
Individual Achievements 


During the first five months of the current 
year the agents, assistants and = superinten- 
dents of the Prudential of Newark have made 
unusual records. The drive for new business 
has been carried on with great vigor and the 
result has been that many individual agents 
now find themselves elevated to the ranks of 
assistants. 

On May 15, 1916, Edmonton, Alta., formerly 
operated as a detached office from the Calgary 
(Alta.) district, was made a superintendency and 
placed in charge of Benjamin F. Ogilvie. The 
new superintendent has had charge of the com- 
pany’s business at Edmonton for some time and 
has had experience with the Prudential as 
agent and assistant superintendent for a period 
covering several years. 

Among those whose good use of their oppor- 
tunities has produced results warranting ad- 
vancement is H. R. Reddy, formerly assistant 
at Los Angeles I and now superintendent at 
Tacoma, Wash.; former agents H. D. Tompkins 
of Seattle and B. W. Bartlett of Tacoma have 
just been promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendents. For the week of May 22, former 
Afent H. Pokufsky of the New York 5 district 
was promoted to the assistancy rank and is 
operating in the Troy (N. Y.) district. F. A. 
Sherman, who formerly operated as an inde- 
pendent agent at Elmira, has been promoted to 
an assistant superintendent. He took up the 
duties of his new position at Hornell (Elmira 
district) on May 15. ©. C. MeKinney was re- 
cently advanced from the agency ranks at 
Waverly (Ithaca district) and is now in charge 
of an assistancy at Geneva, detached from Au- 
burn. Assistant Superintendent W. S. Vosteen 
has returned to Newark, N. Y. (Rochester 2 
district), assuming charge at that point on 
May 1; S. F. O'Leary, following a successful 
agency career in Rochester 2, has taken up as- 
sistancy duties in that district. Beginning with 
the week of May 22, 1916, the company’s affairs 
at Goderich, Ont., were placed in charge of Vin- 
cent J. Torpey, who has been promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent. Mr. Tor- 
pey formerly conducted a very successful agency 
in Toronto. The announcement of the promotion 
of Henry Eysmann to an assistancy in the West 
Hoboken district, for the week of May 29, was 
not entirely unexpected, as his career as an 
agent in the territory, where he will continue 
to operate, was of so satisfying a character 
that his advancement was anticipated. The 
promotion of Julius Steinman to the post of as- 
sistant superintendent in the New York 12 dis- 
trict on May 1, 1916, came as the result of 
earnest and conscientious effort. On May 1, 
Agent Walter Whitburn of the Sioux City 
agency organization was promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent. For the 
week of May 1, Agent M. F. Haezela of New 
Haven was advanced to the rank of assistant 
superintendent, Agents) Martin J. Neal of 
Evanston and Lawrence E. Brennan of Joliet 
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have been doing creditable work, and in recog- 
nition of their efficiency they have been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in their respective districts. 

On Monday, May 22, former agents John A. 
Clauson, Waterloo, and Clarence H. Fifield, Des 
Moines, were advanced to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent. Geo. W. Bailey, for- 
merly agent at Alpena, Mich., has been promoted 
to the position of agency organizer in that dis- 
trict, and EK. Thompson, who has been agent at 
La Salle, Ill, has been made assistant in the 
Joliet, Il, district. During the month of May 
the following promotions to assistancies were 
made from the agency ranks in Division G: 
W. L. Johns, Covington; J. R. Leist, Vincennes; 
R.S. Landram, Lexington; C, L. Sweeney, Wash- 
ington, I. C.; H. W. Mezick, Dover, Del., and 
transferred to Elkton, Ind.; James C. Boyd, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Owing to ill health, Superintendent A. W. Ken- 
dall of Toledo has been obliged to temporarily 
relinquish charge of his district and leave of 
absence has been granted him by the company. 
In the meantime Inspector ©. M. Mason has 
been placed in charge of the district. 


AGENTS CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 

The agents under the supervision of Assistant 
W. R. Balentine of Lafayette, Ind., observed his 
tenth Prudential anniversary, occurring on the 
seventh of May, by holding an industrial effort 
in his honor throughout the week of May 1. 
While at the present writing the returns are not 
available there is reason to believe that the 
results following this aggressive canvass for 
new applications will fittingly reflect the spirit 
of the occasion. 

Superintendent M. J Leonard of the New 
Haven (Conn.) district was recently the host at 
a dinner given to his staff, in commemoration 
of his twentieth anniversary with the company. 
During the evening Mr. Leonard was presented 
with the locket and certificate, indicating his 
admittance into Class D of the Prudential Old 
Guard, 

May 4 was certainly a record day for the staff 
at Scranton, Pa., for it was then Superintendent 
H. J. Schubert celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his service with the company by ten- 
dering his associates a dinner at the Hotel Hol- 
land. Assistant Secretary Kulp presented to 
Mr. Schubert his Class F Old Guard badge and 
certificate in a most felicitous manner, and 
congratulated him upon his many years of Pru- 
dential service, expressing the hope that the 
future had much happiness in store for him. 
Mr. Schubert's entry into the employ of the 
company was at Reading, Pa., where on May 4, 
IS86, he opened an agency. He served later in 
the capacities of assistant superintendent and 
special canvasser at Phillipsburg, Reading and 
Allentown. On February 2, 1891, he was_ pro- 
moted to the superintendency of Oil City and 
was transferred a few months later in the same 
position to Scranton, where he has remained 


ever since. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Agent E. DD. McCormick of the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) district is keeping his debit in a very 
favorable condition. For the week of April 24 
he was credited with yearly collections of 108 
per cent, had arrears equal to but 6 per cent 
and advance payments cf 178 per cent. Again he 
is securing substantial industrial increase. The 
salient feature of his account is, however, that 
he has been charged with lapsing insurance on 
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but two occasions during the current year 

In the Manchester (N. H.) district, Agent Ar- 
thur G. Fournier is setting an excellent example, 
For the week of April 24 his collections wer 
102 per cent and the arrears 24 per cent His 
production of industria! and ordinary business 
is indeed gratifying. 

Superintendent E. W. Barrett is highly pleased 
With the progress of the Muncie district. of 
which he became chief on January 24 last after 
transfer from Oakland, Cal. On the second 
week in May the district made good on its in- 
dustrial allotment for the entire year; moreover, 
the ordinary allotment, on a 60 per cent basis. 
has been secured and at this writing there is a 
good margin to spare. 

The Bangor (Me.) district has an excellent 
ordinary producer in Agent A. I. Campbell. A 
pleasing feature of his work is that only one 
“Not-Taken” case has been reported this year 
Again, his industrial record is worthy of favor- 
able comment. 

The ordinary and industrial records of Agent 
R. Goldstein of the Springfield (Mass.) district 
are very gratifying. Collections of 103 per cent 
arrears of 10 per cent and advance payments of 
167 per cent are debit conditions which speak 
for themselves. 

Agent M. J. Flynn cf the Brockton (Mauass.) 
district has an enviable record for writing or- 
dinary new business. it is noted that he, also, 
has had only one ‘‘Not Taken” this year. 

In the Previdence 1 district, Agent A. J. Clark 
is making very favoraole progress in ordinary 
new business; not a single ‘“‘Not Taken" has 
been reported this year. His collections are fine, 
being 103 per cent of the debit. 

Former agents F. L. Risser and E. C. Morse 
are to be congratulated on their advancements 
in the service. The former assumed the du- 
ties of an assistant superintendent at Seneca 
Falls (Auburn district) May 29 and the latter 
took charge of an assistancy at Utica, June 5. 

One agent in the Canadian West, who is a 
thorough believer fh preparedness, is M. J. Mac- 
Donald of the Winnipeg district, operating at 
Stonewall and Stoney Mountain, Manitoba. He 
always shows arrears of only two or three per 
cent, with advance payments over the 300-per 
cent mark. As a natural result his lapses are 
extremely light. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTEST CLOSED 

The base ball contest that the Conservative 
Life of South Bend has been running closed on 
May 1, with a tie for first place between Elwood, 
Ft. Wayne and Logansport; but under the rules 
of the contest, in case of a tie, the district hav- 
ing the greatest number of applications was 
to be declared the winner, end Elwood won out 
with seventeen more policies issued to the 
district for the period than Ft. Wayne, who, in 
turn, beat Logansport by a safe margin. The 
South Bend district, under the leadership of 
Superintendent Baer, looked to have a cinch on 
this up to the finish, but lost three out of the 
last four games, which put it out of the running 

Special awards for work done during the con- 
test were awarded to Superintendents J. W. 
Montgomery of Ft. Wayne for making the 
largest monthly increase, and Superintendent 
D. H. Baer of South Bend for making the largest 
ordinary increase among the superintendents, 
and to Agents Everett Jones of Logansport for 
the largest monthly increase, and Louis Ballock 
of South Bend for the largest ordinary increase 


during the contest. There is a great race on 
among the agents for the Icadership this year, 
but the three oldest agents in the employ of 
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the company, namely, Ballock of South Bend, 
Houtz of Elwood, and Bureh of Ft. Wayne re- 
fuse to be displaced by any of the younger 
loment, and they stand one, two and three, as 


numed, in joint leadership for the year. 


ORDINARY EFFORTS COUNT 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
heen materially increasing its business through 
the efforts of its well-organized and. efficient 
industrial canvassers. ‘These vigilant men are 
also doing wonders in the ordinary branch of 
the company. 

As an. appreciation of the.r accomplishments 
the company has promoted the following:  <As- 
sistant Thomas of Columbia, S.C., has been pro- 
moted traveling inspector; Agent Akins of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been prom6ted to assistant 
superintendent to assume the Thompson assist- 
ancy; Agent White of Macon, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of that dis- 
trict: Agent H. H. Fisher of Evansville has 
been promoted to an assistant to succeed As- 
sistant Breen; Superintendent Nelson of Green- 
ville, S. €., has resigned on account of. ill- 
health. Superintendent Sheehan of Asheville, 
N. €., has been appointed superintendent in 
charge of the Greenville, S. C., district; W. B. 


Howard, traveling supervisor, has been ap- 


pointed superintendent in charge of the Ashe- 
ville (N. ©.) district; Agent Turgeau of New 
Orleans 2 has been appeinted assistant superin- 
tendent, to succeed Assistant H. CC. Blasco; 
Agent M. Goldberg, New Orleans 3, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent to succeed As- 
sistant W. Grube; Ageat E. F. Ware, Green- 
ville, S. ¢., has been appointed assistant super- 


intendent to succeed Assistant Bagwell. 


DISTRICT MANAGEMENT 
There are many valuable hints for industrial 
superintendents, assistants and agents appear- 
ing in the various company papers. The Home 
Life of Philadelphia, in its inonthly paper, The 
Echo, has the following to say on district man- 
agement, Which will ke found helpful: 
Successful management requires that the man- 
ager shall possess a thorough, practical and de- 
tailed knowledge of the things to be managed. 
It also requires absolute confidence in the 
proposition and its merits, together with con- 
sistent, energetic enthusiasm in executing the 
essentials, 


No man can hope to succeed in a business of 


Which he is blissfully ignorant, nor can a man 
who possesses a smattering of some business 
expect more than smattering results. 

Our business, more than any other line, suf 
fers from the folly of ‘“‘fools rushing in where 
angels fear to tread,’ but, fortunately, the na 
ture of our work soon discloses the incompe- 
tent and, regardless of shrewdness, diplomatic 
deceit or bluff, the “empty skulls” are bared to 
public gaze as that of a jackass after an en 
counter with a pack of hungry lions. 

With knowledge must be coupled intelligent 
executive ability—not necessarily the intelli- 
gence or ability of a genius, but rather that 
degree of intelligence designated as common 
sense, Average ability and = intelligence or 
knowledge manifests itself through a certain 
hroad-mindedness in dealing with individuals or 
events, just as a narrow-gauged intellect is be 
trayed through gratification of purely selfish 
prejudices, 

temember, business is not matrimony, and in 
purchasing or engaging a man’s efficiency, pro- 
ductiveness, or general ability, you are not 
buying his individuality. A man may be justly 
or unjustly unsympathetic with you tempera- 
Mentally, but as long as his results are up to 
expectations his business relations with you 
must be satisfactory. 

Enthusiasm and its sister, Ambition, are en- 
couraged by every wise manager or firm, as lack 
of either denotes lethargy or self-satisfaction, 
and the only place for one who is. satisfied is 
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the grave. Successful managers or firms want 
live men, men who by their constant activity 
keep the broth of business life sizzling. True, 
the active, ambitious, alert, precocious person 
creates commotion. He is not always easily 
handled. But observe the gentle, graceful and 
almost soothing movement of the canal boat as 
against the snorting, racing, pugnacious freight 
engine. Would you pit a canal boat against the 
freight train for efficiency? 


HOW TO REDUCE LAPSES 

To avoid lapses, the agent should exercise the 
greatest care in selecting his applicants, ex- 
plain the policy in detail and recommend the 
policy his applicant can afford to keep up. This 
is the kind of business that is desired by the 
company and the kind that reflects credit upon 
the agent. The worth of an agent is measured, 
not alone by the number of applications he 
writes, but by the nuraber that stays on the 
books. 

The securing of an application and the col- 
lection of the policy fee does not end the agent's 
duties at the time the application is written. 
The applicant should be impressed with the 
benefits he will derive in case of disability, that 
he is obtaining the best policy on the market, 
and that it is to his interest and welfare to 
meet the payments promptly to keep his insur- 
ance always in force. When the agent finds a 
policy lapsed he should urge the assured just as 
hard to reinstate his policy as though he were 
trying to secure a new application. A paying, 
staying, satisfied policyholder is the best ad- 
vertisement, both for agent and company, while 
on the other hand a lapsed policyholder is a 
detriment to the agent. We believe that the 
lapse ratio depends largely on the personality 
of the agent, for invaniably, if the agent is a 
man who makes friends with his policyholders, 
and keeps in close touch with them by seeing 
them occasionally, his lapse ratio will be small, 
his commission larger, and they will assist him 
in securing new business. Remember, the in- 
terest of the company and the agent are the 
same—success to one means success to the 
other.—Prorident Review. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION CLUB 
ORGANIZED 

As an auxiliary of the Century Club, an- 
nouncement is made hy the West Coast-San 
Francisco Life of the Weekly Production Club, 
which begins on June 1. Membership in. the 
Weekly Production Club is limited to those who 
produce at least one application each week for 
thirteen consecutive weeks. Each member of 
the Weekly Production Club will be presented 
with a handsome membership badge and for 
qualification in each thirteen-week period there- 
after a service bar to be attached to the badge. 
Any agent who qualifies for the Weekly Produc 
tion Club four times in succession will be pre 
sented with a handsome gold watch by the com- 
pany. He will then have produced one appli 
cation each week for one entire year Mem 
bership in either the Weekly Production Club or 
the Century Club is open to industrial as well 
as ordinary agents. June is president's month, 
in honor of President Miller. The company 
wants to issue as near $750,000 of new business 
as possible, five millions in completed applica- 
tions between June Lo and December 31. The 
Century Club is open to those agents who pro 
duce personally $100,000 paid-for ordinary life 
insurance between December 1 and November 


oO. 


NAMES STATE MANAGER 

B. M. Thompson has been appointed agency 
manager for the West Coast-San Francisco Life 
for Idaho, to which the company was recently 
admitted, Mr. Thompson has been with the 
Idaho State Life during the past three year 
prior to which he was with the Des Moines 
Life, and before that was with the Metropolitan 
Life 
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COLONIAL LIFE CHANGES 


Activities of a Month Result in 
Numerous Promotions 


ADVANCE PAYMENT CAMPAIGN 


Notable Achievements of Individuals—Other 
Doings of the Jersey City Company 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has made a 
number of changes in its industrial staff during 
the past month. J. Pennamacoor has been ap- 
pointed manager at North Hudson. Other 
changes are as follows: R. B. Cribbs, assistant 
manager, Greensburg; T. R. Moore, assistant 
manager, West Philadelphia; J. B. England, as- 
sistant manager, Free)old; H. Goldsmith, as- 
sistant manager, Williasosburg; J. Stein, assist- 
ant manager, Pittsburg; E. Wolverton, assistant 
manager, Camden. 

The company has beeu corducting a campaign 
for advance payments, which has resulted in an 
enthusiastic response by al! men in the field. 
The first week alone showed a remarkable re- 
turn and each succeeding week has shown a 
continued gain. The records made by individu- 
als are worthy of note. One of the best records 
made was by Agent J. Kronowitz of Williams- 
burg, who on a writing cof $1.15 made a total col- 
lection of $14.20, an average of nearly thirteen 
weeks’ premiums on each application. Agent 
Kurywezak of Pittsburg, on a new business writ- 
ing of $1.84 collected $19.16, an average of over 
ten weeks on each application Agent Lutz, 
who led the field on total ainount of new busi- 
ness written, on a special canvass produced 
$5.01, with total collections of $10.17. Agent A. 
Levy of Harlem hung up a new record by col- 
lecting $22.79 on a writing of $2, while Agent H 
Faber .of Jersey City, on a production of $1.47 
collected $17.12. Agent C. Persico, with a writ- 


ing of $7.26, collected $15.66, 


HOLDS ANOTHER MEETING 

A unique meeting of the West Philadelphia 
district was recently held under the direction of 
Manager Higgins. The report of the meeting 
is given as follows: 

There was no blast of trumpets, nor beating 
of drums, nor thunderous eloquence West 
Philadelphia in the past has never lacked en- 
thusiasm, and by way of variety it was de- 
cided to hold a typical “Quaker” meeting. Ae 
cordingly, nobody took a balloon ride, but all 
kept their feet on the ground. The meeting was 
practical and from the manifest interest it is 
quite evident that Manager Higgins and his as 
sociates now realize the importance of placing 
the district in a position consistent with its ter 
ritory and opportunities, 

Many of the newer agents appear to be of 
promising material, and with the famous ‘‘Jim”’ 
Mullan leading a strong-looking quartette of 
assistant managers, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Owen and 
Mr. Homan, it is hoped that West Philadelphia 
will soon be in positior to give battle to North 
Philadelphia for the Quaker championship. 


SACRAMENTO DISTRICT WINS CUP 


The mutual field men's cup cf the West Coast- 
San Francisco Life was awarded to the Sacra 
mento district for its excellent record in March, 
Which was set aside in honor of the late Vice 
President Julian Sonntag. The affair was cele 
brated with a banquet on May 6, covers being 
laid for thirty. sesice the elaborate menu, 


Which Superintendent Ed. Shoemaker had pro 





vided for the occasion, the programme of the 
evening included many enjoyable entertainment 
features, demonstrating that the Sacramento dis 
trict possesses talent in other ways than writ- 
ing insurance. 

G. FE. Limback, manayer of the industrial de- 
partment, in presenting the cup, offered con- 
siderable praise to Sacramento district: First, 
the mutual field men’s contest was originated by 
the leader of Sacramento, which contest proved 
aw success over the entire field, and the results 
as an all-round record were the best the com- 
pany ever had and that April was proving to 
be as good as March, He iaformed the Sacra- 
mento staff that they bad Ivl per cent of their 
ordinary allotment, 16) per cent of their in- 
dustrial allotment, with their arrears at 21 per 
cent, 104 per cent collection, 

Superintendent Shoemaker responded and gave 
a toast in accepting the cup. A unanimous 
vote was cast that the cup be retained for every 
quarter throughout the year, The cup is to be 
a floating trophy, to be awarded the leader for 
each quarter and the leader for 1916 retains the 
cup permanently. 

The following districts are making strenuous 
efforts to wrest the cup from Sacramento: Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Los Angeles and Oakland. 
The “auxiliary” of th. West Coast Boosters of 
the Sacramento district became very much in- 
fatuated with the cup and banquet and are urg- 
ing their husbands to retain the cup, thus hav- 
ing all four banquets in Sacramento, as they 
feel they can do these occasions with much 
grace, 

“All good things come to him who waits,” 
but here is a way that has proven to. be 
slicker: “The man who goes after things gets 
says Ed. Shoemaker, su- 


them all the quicker,’ 
perintendent of the Sacramento district of the 
West Coast-San Francisco Life. 

W. O. Bruegge was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent as of May 15, after serving as agent 
for eleven months in the Sacramento district. 
Assistant Bruegge did himself proud with a 
good record; in his manly and efficient way not 
only won for himself promction, but also Miss 
Ida Roche, who has been cashier of the Sacra- 
mento district for the past six and one-half 
years, this being the only position engaged in 
since leaving college. Miss Roche has a thor- 
ough knowledge of insurance and will be a great 
help to Mr. Bruegge since becoming his life 
partner, 

Among the other events of the Sacramento 
district, Assistant H. Richardson and Agent 
Hughes challenged the two best men in the 
Salt Lake district. The men accepting the chal- 
lenge were Assistant Phillips and Agent Will- 
iams. This was to extend over a period of six 
weeks in all-round results; so far in the con- 
test, Agent Hughes has averaged $1.50 per week 
industrial and some nice ordinary. The district 
is making a hard fight to retain the mutual field 
men's cup, Which was won in March. 


APPOINTMENTS IN NEW BRANCH 

The Western Life Indemnity of Chicago has 
opened branch offices for its new industrial de- 
partment at East St. Louis, with William Pap- 
proth, formerly assistant superintendent for the 
Prudential, in charge as superintendent; at 
Evansville, Ind., with C. C. Rambo, also a 
former Prudential man, as superintendent, and 
at Danville, Ill, with Mrs. Bertha Klink as or- 
ganizer. A. A. Connell of New Albany, Ind., 
has been appointed field supervisor for the in- 
dustrial department of the Western Life Indem- 


nity for six counties in Southeastern Indiana, 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Triennial Conventions at Home Offic 


Held Last Month ‘ 


EXPLANATION OF DIVIDENDS 


Agents Aided by Interpretation of New Scale 
Other Items of Interest 


The first of the series of triennial conventions 
in the Metropolitan territory was held at the 
home office of the Metropolitan Life on May 16. 
It was attended by the superintendents, depu- 
ties and nearly all the agents from seven dis- 
tricts, by nearly fifty medical examiners, by a 
considerable number of the officers of the com- 
pany, and by men prominent in the business 
world and in public life from the borough of 
The Bronx and that part of Brooklyn where the 
districts represented are located. 

The business meeting was held in the men’s 
dining room in the forenoon, lasting for some- 
what over two hours. Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Miller presided. Reports were heard as to 
the standing of the districts; individual records 
of leading agents were read and addresses were 
made on topics intimately connected with the 
business by Vice-President Haley Fiske and 
Fourth Vice-President Ayres. At this meeting 
the second and third vice-presidents were 
present, as was Manager Cahen of the ordinary 
department. A luncheon was served in the 
Assembly Room at one o'clock, and this was 
the occasion for the usual forcible address of 
the vice-president, foliowed by speeches by some 
of the preminent invited guests, 


PROMINENT GUESTS AND SPEAKERS 

At the head table were the following well- 
known men: Douglas Mathewson, president of 
the borough of The Bronx; Francis Martin, dis- 
trict-attorney of the County of Bronx; Reuben 
Haskell, member of Congress for the Tenth 
District, which is in Kings County; John F. 
Hylan, County Judge of Kings County; J. 
Clarence Davies, a prominent real estate man 
of New York city; Dr. Henry Moskowitz, chair- 
man of the New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission; George W. Spence, president of the 
Peoples National Bank; Olin J. Stephens, a 
well-known coal dealer; the Rev. Father John 
©. York of St. Bridget’s Parish, which lies par- 
tially in Kings and partially in Queens coun- 
ties; H. C. Bohack, a business man of promi- 
nence, and William J. Flynn, coroner of Bronx 
County. From the home office there were the 
vice-president (who presided), the second, third 
and fourth vice-presidents, the actuary, As- 
sistant Medical Director Ogden, Assistant Sec- 
retary Barry, Manager Cahen of the ordinary 
department, Manager Little of the publication 
division, and Superintendent of Agencies Miller. 


DISTRICTS REPRESENTED 

The districts represented were: Bushwick, 
Julius Huelsenbeck, superintendent; three depu- 
ties, eight agents unattached and twenty-nine 
agents. Harlem, Peter Ferrester, superin- 
tendent; four deputies, eight agents unat- 
tached and thirty-four agents. Morrisania, 
George A. Weigel, superintendent, five deputies, 
six agents unattached and fifty-one agents. 
Ridgewood, David Rudberg, superintendent; 
three deputies, three agents unattached, and 
thirty-one agents. Stuyvesant Heights, Henry 
(. Stieglitz, superintendent; four deputies, eight 
agents unattached and thirty-six agents. Wash- 
ington Heights, Charles Sudbrink, superinten- 
dent; three deputies, five agents unattached and 
thirty-three agents. Yorkville, C. E. McMurchy, 
superintendent; four deputies, seven agents un- 
attached and thirty-four agents. There were 
also present the cashiers from the districts, so 
that of the home office and field there were 
present about 400 men. 

The Metropolitan Glee Club attended and 
during the progress of the luncheon sang most 
acceptably a number of selections. One was, of 
course, the ‘‘Metrepolitan Song” to the air of 
the “Stein Song,’ in which the Glee Club led and 
in which the entire company, standing, joined. 
An orchestra composed of home office men was 
also on the platform, and from time to time en- 
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livened the luncheon with well-rendered selec- 
tions. When the vice-president had completed 
his address, the medical examiners withdrew 
with Dr. Knight to another room, where they 
held their conference on the problems which are 
peculiar to their own branch of the business. 


VICE-PRESIDENT FISKE SPEAKS 

In opening his address, Vice-President Haley 
Fiske spoke of the president and the greeting 
of affection which he had sent to the field force, 
as represented from time to time in the trien 
nial conventions. The men arose and cheered 
and signified to the vice-president their wish 
that he convey to the president their own mes- 
sage of loyalty and affection. When the vice 
president had concluded his address he intro- 
duced a number of speakers, including Douglas 
Mathewson, John FF. Hylan, Reuben Haskell, 
Francis Martin, Rev. John C. York, and William 
J. Flynn. 


The agents’ paper, The Intelligencer, has given 
the following explanation of the company’s divi 
dends, which are of interest to all Metropolitan 
men: 


The mutualization of the Metropolitan and the 
beginning of distribution of the surplus to 
policyholders gave rise to perfectly natural 
questions, which were not fully understood on 
the part of many policyholders. Some who took 
out policies in the first year of mutualization, 
before the company had determined what divi- 
dends, if any, could be paid, assumed that there 
would be dividends the first year of a policy. 
Some were not clear as to the declaration in 
new policies that the distribution would be made 
when it had been ascertained that the par 
ticular policy in question had earned a surplus 
which might be distributed. It was fully a year 
after mutualization that the investigation by the 
company itself made it clear that the safe and 
conservative method was to pay dividends only 
after the fifth year of the life of the policy. 
This, quite naturally, all policyholders did not 
know. 

Many questions raised by policyholders have 
been answered with great patience from the 
home office, where it is felt that the policy- 
holders are entitled to every detail of explana- 
tion. One policyholder in the Mount Royal dis- 
trict, Louis C. Wilcox, a substantial business 
man of Baltimore, after conferring with the agent 
and superintendent and having correspondence 
with the home office, still believed that on a 
policy taken out in 1915 a dividend should be 
declared which could apply on his second pre- 
mium. On the advice of Superintendent Bahlke, 
he submitted his question to the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York State. Mr. Phil- 
lips replied to him at length. Obviously this 
satisfied Mr. Wilcox, because he transmitted a 
copy of the letter to Agent Adams, who had writ- 
ten his policy, saying that he trusted it ‘‘would 
be of some service to him.’’ 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT EXPLAINS 
For this Mr. Wilcox has the thanks of all 
concerned in the Metropolitan Life, and as the 
letter is such a clear statement, and may be of 
assistance to the field in making plain the com- 
pany’s attitude on dividends, it is reproduced 
herewith in full: 
“Orvice OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
New York Stati 
“New York, Apri) 5, 1916 
“Mr. Louris C. Wiicox, 
“Care of Witcox & ZIFGLER, 
“Monument and Asquith Strects, 


“Baltimore, Md. 
“Dear Sir:-—Replying to your favor of the Ist inst. 
I would state that the dividends paid by a life in 
surance company are simply a return of the over 
payment of premiums. In other words, when a com 
pany calculates the premiums upon its policies, 


assumes that it will earn interest at the rate of 3 oO! 
34% per cent upon the money which the policy 
holder pays, which goes to the reserve and which 
is invested. If the company earns more than this 


upon the investment, this excess interest can be 
returned. In addition to this the company assumes 
that its death losses will be in accordance with the 
table of mortality. Practically all companies sustain 
less death losses than the expected; therefore, any 


profit on this account can be returned to the policy 
holder. The premium is loaded a certain perecentag 
of the premium to take care of the expenses, and 1 
the expenses are less than the loading, there 1s an: 
other profit which can be distributed in the form o! 
dividends 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company up t 
one year ago was on a non-participating basis, 1 
premiums averaging from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
below the premiums of participating companic rhe 
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ted company has built up a large surplus on this basis ry. Wa) rn T TEVA? YNT 3 . rs _ 3 P 
ew and, therefore, when it changed from a_ stock to a THOL GHTS ON NEW MEN clothing. With good reason. Che first thing 
: yutual company and commenced to write participat- ae; irtv savave rec ; ‘ es uts : 
hey io Sane it decided to ‘ise the sane us ae es that a dirty savage recognizes in civilization 
BEC did when 7 _— — of a ig ong pi is clothing. The savage and his partner of 
company. uring the first five years there is prac- } , aric ~ P ) , ool a . one 
i wh in dae ee eae. ae” es “See - i A Little Comparison with a Poultry dirt and squalor does not buy a Bible. That 
sig ‘ Owing > sme adi f “x ses Soe ny as a . sc late aroaine far : 
ignificant,— Jwing to the small loading for expenses, Farm That is Interesting comes later. He bargains for an old silk hat 
ley averaging about 10 per cent, the company cannot 5 . : 
i nay the cost of putting the business on its books which he wears above a dirty blanket and bare 
she from this expense loading. Taking all these matters legs His s yh h: : : : 
= into consideration, it therefore found that there were CHICK$ CS: Is spouse Is not happy until she in- 
ey - ings Ss its , 2mi H / solec . - ° : : : 
es no carning to urplus on its low premiums, until veigles the hat-flaunte1 to provide calico 
red the policies had been. in force practically five years. - P 4 
ish “Lt think if you will compare the premiums of the drapery of purple roses and pink stripes. 
OS - Metropolitan with those which you state have been As ¢ 
a paid — age ee ete aes = have re- Opportunities Open to Inexperienced ~Answers a _ men are more careless than 
: ceived dividends, that you will find that the premium & an : " women in the matter of clothing iddle- 
“ae the first five years is less than that in the other to Familiar Clucking : i thing. Middle 
las companies even after deducting the dividends which : : aged men are less careful than youths. But 
AT have been returned to you. In a recent letter to the field force, A. M. Bur- (or thn wen-ok ‘eaaien i | 
“ re a ee eee eee a } x" va ; yhose trade 1: e ‘r 
avn rhe law of this State requires that all partici- ton, president of the Life and Casualty Insur- i , : A oe meet others, 
pating policies issued in this State shall provide that ee all ears ee ices elidel neat clothing is of supreme importance. 
the policies shall participate annually in the surplus ance Company of Tennessee, said: Ie - Sin Saal - lici | | 
arnings, é therefore the icy which y receive “very morning the industrial solicitor . 
yu py ge tbiog ee a oun ——— As an amateur poultry-man, I take a great ae iii : . nos shoul 
" quirements of our State. deal of pleasure in my chickens, and especially groom himself as if he had been invited to a 
an “[ regret that that there has been any_misunder- in the freshly hatched broods. social function where business clothes were the 
-tanding in this case, but I think if you will consider The mother hen’s maternal cluckings to the as : , 
the matter from every standpoint, you will find that restless chicks, and her anxious watching over thing. He should not leave his home until 
he the low premium of the Metropolitan does not justify their wanderings, bring to mind the constant his shoes are polished and his hat brushed 
the company in paying a dividend the first four years. 2 ce 3 , ; ‘ 
to ai SS: case. aeea Gs 3 care needed to keep a debit in good shape; to The blacki ; . : 
a ours very truly, : : # igs Reon iBe as Be ie blacking-box holds many future appli- 
? “Jesse S. Puitiips, Superintendent.” keep it from wandering oft into arrears; to pre- . ‘ sta eae 
me : vent the chilling dew of indifference drown- — cations, and a bright and attractive necktie is 
- Se Les —- en bg eg heirs ae a = an excellent letter of introduction, 
M, policyholders happily scratching up pennies to 
Bee SPRING CAMPAIGN pay their premiums on the business they have ene ere 
oy At this season of the year it is well for each taken with us, Pry ere a se ae LEADING AGENCY? ORGAT 
. : : 66 , 1e ©C < coe Ww « 0 , ‘ 
. superintendent, assistant superintendent and to ee — and seek new pasture with a RECORD 
noe ake ace stacks ca ii wrdte ‘ompeting agent. 
igent to take account of stock, as it were, to 9° ; ear Bae aete. ‘ects nes ‘ . 
sg survey for himself the limitless field of possibil- Another thought is, that the mother hen’s dif- The Life and Casualty Insurance Company, of 
a ities stretched before his gaze ferent clucks always “mean something’’ to the Tennessee, of Nashville, has had a good start 
us agi sis ™ thiiabea - sha : oe uke > ‘ ‘ rer is ‘ ‘ . 4 se 2 
a The inclement weather is no longer a barrier Chie wt neiggs> she oe ein peg oe a this year and is enjoying the best year in its 
% rj : stpai ‘ raaej Js Io . in ar y aste se 4% elter oO er F 33. ‘ = 
08 against straight canvassing. Nature’s energetic mene Sey nasten Liles vel hoe or w = history. Premiums te date are now more than 
hustle and bustle, beginning her spring opera- | When she scratches up a big juicy bug or worm ‘ : 
- tions towards making the world beautiful and and sounds the call for lunch her hungry brood $50,000 ahead of those collected during the cor- 
ne productive, acts as an inspiring incentive for loses no time in responding. They rely im- responding period of tast year. A gain of $20,- 
es mankind to follow. plicitly on what the ~~ es i ge = 000 in assets has also been made by this grow- 
Our particular business offers many illustra- a interested and on the alert to follow he ing company. The Charleston (S. €.) district 
, tions of wondrous work accomplished by nu- wishes. : - ; a ; ; 
“ merous individuals in various companies, in this And the careful agent seeks to implant a had the honor of holding the best record in the 
he the spring season. It is, therefore, right and similar confidence in our company and in him- company for any single week in the first five 
2 proper that we as members of practically a new in If gh moa As jay teers te poe MP Pi months of 1916. During the week of January 10, 
: organization should emulate the example set by rouse he notes tha ae es ees i ee ey ane "On Peay eta 
aa fellow craftsmen and make our individual rec- hind and sounds the danger note—what it would — the Charleston staff wrote 600 applications for 
a ords brilliant with the lustre of glorious achieve- mean for the insured to get sick or hurt when $75.05. The members of the staff are W. Strick- 
x ment during this season. “unfinancial.” At another home he tells of the land, J. M. Strickland, J. D. Smith, F. M. Wynd- 
: Every successful general, when going into good our policy was sn manta O8 — nn . ham, O. C. Kilpatrick, E. V. Green, D. D. 
be battle, first prepares his plans, then perfects his | eighbor who needed its protection, All along : ae se : 
4 organization and the result of this preparation the line he clucks and clucks to his brood, keep- Hunter, R. R. Burns, E. A. Bissonette, C. H. 
< is usually victory. Every notable military vic- ing them interested and satisfied and always Gaines, W. F. Barkerding, William Schulze, N. 
ie tory in history was achieved by a distinct de- busy at work. A. Hunter, superintendent; B. C. Thornall, as- 
‘: a" age plans usually adopted by other INSURANCE AND CHICKENS sistant superintendent; Miss Edythe White, 
“4 Alexander of Macedonia achieved wonderful Still another thought on insurance suggested cashier; L. A. Lee, special agent, and R. F. 
‘. triumphs after first inventing and using the by the chickens is, that for weary days and Spann, home office inspector. 
id solid phalanx. Napoleon attributed many of his weeks the patient hen sat upon her eggs before 
triumphant victories to the use of his new the shells pipped and the little live balls of 
schemes, the hollow square and concentration. down were hatched in the nest. And often an RECORD BREAKERS 
Washington and Grant used original ideas, but agent must nurse prospects along much the rn : : : 
in most instances their success was due primar- same way before they hatch into applicants for The ret peed ages: — and ace ident Rd 
I ily to a perfect discipline. insurance. A lesson should be taken from the pete eee _ ae ri , nee! . pie i a the 
ae Some famous insurance generals have won mother hen—never to give up hope of an egg’s aaa mg ne Nae ar Digay~o it _ — hi 
vt fame and fortune for themselves and their com- becoming a chicken until every possible ex- ra egy : oi vane prog a Ron 
#2 panies through unique and original schemes. pedient has been tried to develop it into the SRAEEREIVE, his bound nina energy and a” irre~ 
ul Bach successful insurance giant. through the perfect form. ‘s sistible enthusiasm assure him an enviable pe- 
whole age of insurance work, will attribute his The hen cares for her brood with untiring sition among the world’s workers. He is a big 
success to a different idea than that used by care until they can care for themselves—until asset to the community in which he lives, en- 
the other generals, And so the merry war con- the call of instinct is heard to wean them and joys to the fullest extent the confidence and 
tinues to-day. Your success in your territory start work on another line. And as long as an esteem of his fellow citizens, and is a prosper- 
will depend entirely upon your own originality agent collects a debit he can never afford to ous, self-reliant, happy man. rhe record-break- 
und the ability to properly and effectively work slacken his efforts to intelligently care for the ing agent thoroughly believes in the gospel of 
the ideas and schemes as formulated. Let us policies on his book. When the call to other hard work, preaches it and religiously practices 
then remember that this is the opportune sea- work comes, as come it always does to those who it. He knows that time is his most valuable 
‘ son to begin operations for a successful insur- work faithfully, the insured will have been asset and he economizes in the use of his hours, 
, ance campaign. Let each man feel that he is trained into methods of regular payment and his days and his months. His work is his mis- 
1 . op az = : rm 
wt the best general that it is possible to find for the can be “weaned,” as it were, and take their sion in life. ; ; 
iv territory in which he operates. Let us as an places on the company’s roost as “old business,” rhe record-breaking agent loves his work. 
army of insurance workers feel that the stand- the kind that stays on the books. Love of work and enthusiasm £0 hand in hand. 
hi ard of the company is the best under which to : - me a ne a et ata ay gr quality « yee 
is wage relentlessly and courageously a glorious cessful salesmanship. t is the fire under the 
¢ Warfare with the greatest cause imaginable—a HATS TO SHOES boiler. It is the hand-maid of efficiency and 
cause for the betterment of humanity.—Home low do they do it? Vhe Great last side in irons out the wrinkles of our daily problems. 
% Life, The Beho. , ie : ‘ Set-backs and difficulties are but incidents in 
the city of New York is not a wealthy sec the work of the enthusiastic agent which tem- 











Transfers Superintendent to Atlanta 
The American National Life of Galveston has 
transferred Superintendent Guy Hall from New 
Orleans to Atlanta. Mr. Hall succeeds Super- 
intendent J. P. Durham, who goes to New De- 
catur, Ala. Superintendent W. M. King at Sa~ 
vannah has resigned. 





tion. Yet, on any fine Sunday, if you take a 
tramp, say, between Third avenue and _ the 
East River, you will see most of the kids in 
pretty and even dainty clothing. The older 
people are not so noticeable, but they, too, 
are far from shabby. 

Folks are ready to make sacrifices for nice 


per his metal and serve to keep him filled with 
“pep”? and determination. Coupled with sys- 
tematic work and a thorough knowledge of his 
goods, enthusiasm will assure success to any 
intelligent agent. 

“Insurance is not bought but sold.’’ Thou- 
sands of men will purchase health and accident 
insurance during the balance of this year, and 
the agents writing this business in paying quan- 
tities must be able to successfully “attract the 
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Thursday 


attention, secure the interest, carry the con- Act 2. Rat trap springs on his finger, inocu- questions addressed to the prospect will gen- 
viction and demand the decision.’ Succ ps lating it with blood-poison. erally bring out his state of mind, and the more 
ful agents are thought-made; i. e., made by Act 3.) Enter Insurance Agent he unburdens himself, the easier it is for you 
thought Every intelligent man in the com very hurriedly writes a prescription, the to size him up. Let your talk be after he has 
pany’s employ has it within himself to make a other a draft. Curtain. had his say, and let it be brief and pertinent 

big success. The ambitious agent expects suc Of course, you may have occasion to correct 
cess and arranges a schedule which never fails DRAMA your prospect. He may misunderstand your 
to bring the desired results. He knows that Time—Evening Winter's Day. proposition. He may be apathetic as to his 
to the extent he plans his work and works his Place—Sunny Alabama. moral duty. He may have some pet idea of his 
plan—in proportion to the continuous efforts People—Cotton Planter Servant. own which he thinks superior to life insurance. 
made to reach a definite goal—aye results ob Act 1. Planter fire and. falls But however mistaken he may be, the correec- 


tained in our business. —-h. BR. Loofbourrow asleep. Servant 
lyency Director, Massachusetts Bonding. fire. 
badly blistered. 


BUSINESS GETTERS — 


The following facts and records with which 


Curtain. 


the agent can illustrate and illuminate his 
talk on the need of continuous protection are , 
' ' N Age player, tried to 
offered by the Nationa! Casualty of Detroit: could) put) them 


wound up, and when 
upper arm snapped, 
resumed in forty-five days. 


TRAGEDY 
Time-—January 
Place—City in Texas. 
Personnel—Wife, husband, affinity 


Properties—One razor A regular Charley 
Act 1 Wife meets husband with affinity trying to drive a 
Any man who tries 
sure to come to grief 
Act 2. Agent hears story, writes draft in then he had plenty 
performance 


Dialogue brief Action swift. Wife applies 
razor to affinity’s throat Curtain 


settlement. Finale. We paid for the 
ing it over.”’ 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
Time—February 
Place Mountain side in Montana 
Person—Merchant—President of Ski Club. 
Act 1 President makes a thrilling slide down 


Everybody has 


the mountain on his skis, finishing by trying to over its oratorical 
mended its thinking 
Now if that parrot 


loop the loop. He got far enough over to light 
on his head, 
Act 2. Settlement 


qualifications are 
viewing a prospect. 
prospect’s mental 
knowing 


COMEDY 

Time—Last week 
Place—Store in Ohio town. ment in 
Actors—Proprietor and Rat Trap. to say effectively 
Act. 1.) Enter Proprietor carrying rat 
and indulging in monologue. Sets trap in not 
corner, 


be acquired 


A good banker, 


trap are the qualifications 


and a cool thinker. 





CLAIMS ARISING FROM RESULTS 
OF PERSONAL INJURIES 


The Relation Injury Bears to 
Disease and Disease to Injury 


A TREATISE SHOWING HOW PERSONAL INJURIES 
MAY AFFECT VARIOUS DISEASES AND HOW 
CERTAIN DISEASES MAY ADD TO 
CLAIMS FOR ACCIDENT BY 
PROTRACTING 
RECOVERY 
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Stormy 
missing, but Company 


ATHLETICS 
a 
an 


he 
Game 


GYMNASTICS 
Chaplin 


water wagon in New York. 


This one did a high dive, 
to think it over. 


and 


attitude, 


one 
that 


few 





and piles wood. on 
Planter wakes up suddenly to find ankles 
weather. 


called and business 


tion must be administered in such a way as to 
preserve his friendship. Often this requires 
much tact. It should be done in a gentle, round- 
about way, as though you were groping for 
light yourself, and were always ready to defer 
to his judgment. Instead of bluntly saying 
“The fact is so and so,’ you should rather say 
“IT may be wrong, but «ccording to my memory 


Servant 
on hand with 


been” as a_ ball 


: d : it is so-and-so,”’ sme r , j 2 
exhibition of how he rp eo Remember the old NA rb, 
cainnenoia Ho A soft answer turneth away wrath. We 
cleat ; might vary this for present purposes y saying 
go the bone in his Seek are ‘ if eee ely by a feni: 
that “A blunt correction inviteth wrath. Even 


if these gentle measures should fail to convinces 
him, they will leave him at least in an ami- 
able mood, which affords hope for the future. 

Prudential Weekly Record, 


SUPERINTENDENT AT TACOMA 


H. R. Reddy, who has been assistant in one 
of the Los Angeles districts of the Prudential 
“think- has been promoted to superintendent at Ta- 
coma, Wash. Mr. Reddy has been with the 
Prudential since October, 1906, when he began 
as an agent at Bridgeport, Conn., and was soon 


performance of 


in New York is 


and the 


TALK LESS; LISTEN MORE made assistant in that district. He has been 
the famous parrot 
whose owner, in trying to sell it, passed lightly 
qualifications and = com- 
listening faculties. 
had been an agent, it would 
probably have made a good one. For oratorical 
the chief thing in inter- in the Savannah district. W. M. King, who has 
Quickness in sizing up the been at Savannah, has been granted a leave of 
and skilled judg- 
interpose, and how odessa cia 


in the California territory since 1909. 


SUPERINTENDENT IN GEORGIA 

Assistant Superintendent S. C. Hall, in the 
Atlanta office of the American National of 
Galveston, has been appointed superintendent 


absence owing to illness in his family. 


Agent E. Jones, who began with the Conservative 


wants to say—these 

tell; and they can- Life of South Bend on August 30, 1915, has been pro- 
a good listener moted to superintendent in the Verre Haute district, 

well-chosen, leading sitewandine Ib. ait: \onall- resiwaca 








A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of Conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 
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